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AlalMnncnutT  286.  44.  Wlio  ar«  tli«  Mitnoiili*Bl  ia  Afginal  290.  4G.  Wlij 
docsaatatuflorjjpilerin  CwU  carry  na  axe  aiiil  nvt  a  ihondcrtxitl  1  3M.  40. 
Why  iloiltf  TnLl)iaiu»UUiopulK>Af»^(irita*ai*rk^  287.  47.  Why  dothsEltan* 
lay,  "  irorac  thiui  S.iiubiuui"'  2S'.  419.  nThy  I*  tint  temple  of  UlyiocB  ai  Lai«- 
datnuM  near  Uie  moDument  of  Lruclppidcs  I  2S7.  49.  Why  do  ike  wooiea  uf 
Chalocdnn,  on  (aMtina  other  votnon't  hnilMndt.  cover  oa«  duttkl  SB8.  GOl 
Wbjdo  Ihc  A.rKi*c<l>riag  Ilu!iTih(>eplolh«fn>T«  of  Agenor.Ao.)  SBS.  61.  Why 
did  til*  Arpfe  bojn  in  iport  call  iliema«h-o*  Ballamdea  1  288l  HC  Wliy  do  Ui« 
lucfiorElu  l»»d  llioir  lnar«t  out  of  tlioir  bard«ra,  ftcT  2tl9.  68.  Wlijr  waa  it  a 
CBitaai  raaiUfl  do  OaoMian*  that  they  «hi>  borrowed  nMcicjUTontmiryalioiiM 
■lalcli  it  up  end  mo  away  !  2t(9.  64.  Wliy  iu  Samoa  do  tliey  oJl  apan  Tenu  of 
I>«ncreon  t  SS).  £5.  Why  tn  Saniui,  wli«n  iliey  soicrifluo  t«  iSvrenrj,  <lo  diey 
allow  ftcalinE!  29Q.  U.  Why  in  Summ  ia  there  a  pU«e  called  num^iot  3W. 
67.  Why  in  Saniat  wat  tlie  Aodroa  called  P»Jc<i»  T  XlOi  U.  Vhjr  U  the  ptieel 
uf  nerculei  ia  Coa  doUiad  In  wonMo'*  appan)  I  lldL  M.  VWnee  tbe  laoe  «/ 
iluaaxo^liita  ill  Mtguat  392. 


OF  THE  U)VE  OP  WXAtTO. 

Bt  Hr.  PxttucK,  OP  TUX  CiiArrrtuioraB. 

True  tnppliMM  l>  not  lo  bo  ItntiKht  and  anld  ;  wealth  will  not  prociue  It,  294.  The 
luTs  of  money  doe*  not  rotsc  on  Ilie  itc<iiti>itiao  af  mnnoT',  ISU,  A  man  who  haa 
mud!)  ia  intent  «»  gvithi);  inorr,  'JM  He  di>«a  nut  uc«d  rnorc.  but  to  be  rcllend 
ofaoiDe  pariof  whiUtiphai.2U6,  To  poeieai  money,  and  not  to  lue  it.  it  a  ilia. 
■entper  oT  iho  mmd.  fflT.  The.  Inira  of  woalth  la  BOvar  aadaBvd,  39ft.  It  uakea 
at  a  naa  a  niiteraUe  ilarc,  2J?.  Suub  loeii  are  alway*  in  waiil,  297,  Uteq. 
They  excite  aieraion  in  llic  bchoMcra.  IStU.  Tliey  lay  up  wealth  foe  their  HiU- 
dren,  SOOi  who  impallcntt/  oxpoRt  ilioir  daeeaaa.  301.  Wlial  b  the  umt  of 
ricbMl  802.  Kichei  need  not  be  caTCi«d,riDoe  our  real  warns  are  eaaily  aujv 
plied,  103.  If  then  verenobody  toaeeaditpIuyofrhheabeaidM  tltolrpodMeaor. 
their  oliief  Taloo  xmM  oeaae,  804.    Whan  nobody  tooka  on,  riolica  nguity  Botb- 

iBcaoi. 


HOW  A  MAN  MAT  INOFFKSSIVELT  rKALtE  HIMSELF  WITHOUT 
BEING  LIABLE  TO  ENVT. 

Bl   Ha.  LawGAStM,  Fellow  or  B.it.icii.  CotiMii  tw  Oxpokt^ 

Aa  errogant  boaater  la  anlTenaU;  candcmned,  806.  Tat  tliare  ar*  dine*  when  a 
Man  nay  fitly  pnuM  hloiMir,  807.  A  man  cnn^  (iudivate  iiii  worthy  acta  whan 
maUgned  by  othen,  !DQ.  Iii>ian(«i  nf  iliia  in  Poridse.  Pvlopldaa,  Epaminondaa. 
MNi  A  inaa  papplinJC  witli  ill-fbrtuiw  mmj  vindicmlo  blnaclr,  SlOt  A  nMii  may 
do  tt.  ir  Bcatod  angiVofUUy,  81L    Or  if  tnOwtly  aouiaed  of  eril  acta,  Hi.    A 
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mim  may  indlrc^ilj-  pralte  himirir  I17  pniiiinE  oXhtn  Khn  hit  of  ttimllur  cluing 
l«r,  318.  Envjr  niNy  Iw  furBtUllcd  by  gii'mg  l)ie  (.■ledil  of  atu  goitd  iiclioiiatu 
Foirtutie  or  la  Gad,  SI4 ;  Bnil  tiir  ■OtoUmiiiik  nr  fiariiul  wrung  in  our  clitrdcUr  or 
conduct,  3t6,  SIT.  W«  ma;  praiie  nar*p!Tp«  when  It  ivetni  la  be  for  iha  udvin- 
tsg«  of  ulli«r<,  318;  and  ohm  l>j>  «□  doing  nr  mny  ailirnco  nn  liiaolt'iii  nnd  bliu- 
Ifftlnjc  iDftTi,  31  tf.  Wlicortil  iimiJiiul  ib  prni«'il,nii<l  wc  nmj' oiiraut  Uit  micnliiMi 
of  iho  (!iinip»iijf  to  II  wortliler  e»»inpli*.  320,  In  ppneral  we  ttinuld  svoiii  laliciiiir 
■bont  ouriclvn,  321.  Tli!»  haliit  vnganiten  boiuttlTis  ami  vnin-irlur^,  322.  It 
lc«d>  U  Ute  dlt[NiraKii'»^'>*  "^  vllicrt,  1123.  Wc  diDuld  li«Rr  our  prdie*  uiiered 
with  maAetty  and  caution,  S21 ;  oiliorwlie  «c  Incur  ilii);raee.  S2S. 

COHCERNINQ  TUB  HIOCRKATION  OP  TOE  SOUL.  AS  DISCOURSED 

IN  TIMAKUS. 

Dt  Joiik  Piiiurs.  CiK-in. 

Opinion  of  Plato  cDn<:«ni!n|[  tliti  wiil,  820,  Qnoiotion  Itvta  tlio  Tinnwtu  nf  Plntn, 
836.  Oiiinitm*  or  X^ii'icnilr*  uvl  Crantor.  327.  Pinto  hM  lli«  «lcmiCy  of  mat- 
ter, S2S,  3fi3.  Nature  of  the  laul.  Bceonllnic  (o  Pinto,  329,  330.  Tlic  mKlrilBl 
of  witk'li  i)ie  world  wan  tt)rin(.'il,orli:lna1I/A  tlinprleM  miom  eiislin^rfrDnieicrntljr, 
831.  It  was  annnjc^il  in  |<<>rr«c-l  and  bcuiiliful  fornii  b;  (iml.  tt31.  3t!Q.  Tlio  aoul 
of  «ho  worliJ,  882,  851.  Origin  of  ctil,  883,  3.'!4.  Reoatieiljnlion  of  Plnlo  with 
himnoir,  A8&-33T.  llii  r»(I  R»anin^.  3117.  Tlie  four  origiiinl  »loiiionu  of  bU 
er«iiloil,  corporval  tliinii*.  337.  Tli«  «oiil  U  lialU  ci«ul«>l  and  dditmiI«iI,  339. 
The  aubjcct  lUuflrated  bj  Kcomciry  and  titc  dottcine  of  mtl<M.  SSO-SlSu  And 
by  tlie  niuaiml  siiilo,  Si.VSlO.  Knlaiion  uf  apirit  to  innttvr,  3S0.  The  opinion 
nf  ttiorv  |>1illoHi>p)ion  rcftitcJ  who  make  tlie  loul  a  cumpoutid  of  botU,  351.  Tho 
(oul  of  the  world,  «ba|TSfi2,  Tlic  divjnihle  and  the  iDJivitible:  tlic  Other  naU 
th«  Same.  326.  tU).8U.f'*rf.  The  four  Fkmont*.  how  rein  tod.  361^.  Gcii«m<ion, 
wIiBl  <  ZK.  Two  diaoordknt  prlnclploa  ruto  lite  world,  —  Faio  or  NorpMti/,  itnd 
1iitelllB«>noe  or  Wudoiu,  S&7.  8^.  Tlii*  toiil  i*  nul  nlcnj^char  tlii>  «iirkman«hlp 
of  thn  Deity,  869.  Anolhcv  tlluatrncion  from  tE^onietrj,  860.  Illi»trBiion  Irom 
the  plwictary  uyateax,  8S1,  8Q2.    And  (rom  oia«iciil  acl»nc«,  SCI,  8S7. 

TRAT   A    PHILOSOPKER    OCGIiT   CHIEFLT  TO    CONTEItSE    WITH 

ORE  AT   MEN. 

Br  Ekioiitlt  CiiEtwoOD. 

Tnatmctlnn  In  plillotophy  not  to  lir  dmlt'il  to  men  of  ijnallty,  Sflfl,  Thn  Irne  ldo» 
of  philoanpliy,  SflO.  If  ii.iofiil  to  any.  ic  mny  be  oupcdntly  nurfiit  tn  tnon  who 
lead  and  f:aT«rn,  370,  Abtut^ity  of  I1i«  contnkrj'  luppoiiiion,  371.  Grrnt  thIuo 
of  true  pli  ilooophy,  8T2.  Rspuiallnn  mlnnblp  10  n  philotoplior  m  a  meant  of  u«o- 
Ailneia.  S7n.  A  phi!o»opli»r  will  ddtiiht  in  (tirinn  tilt  inttniclion*  wher*  llioj 
will  haro  the  wideil  influence,  871,  876.  ISven  an  ordinary  mechanic  would  ba 
^eaaed  if  he  kn«w  hit  n)iic1iine  would  bo  pot  to  n  nuble  uie,  976. 


I 


A  DISCOURSE  COKCERNING  SOCRATES'S  DAEMON. 

Bt  Mk,  Crrsch. 

^nbodaoUon,  878     Suppoted  oonrorMitloii  amonit  lomt  Mond>  nipoctlng  aflUn  at 
Ttiolwi,  at  tho  period  of  tli*  ivtum  of  tUe  exUot,  87B-882.    About  I'ebpidiu, 
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■pnHmiidH,  Cliarott,  Arehlu,  Leantulu,  r.7MnoridM.  881.  883.  Fhn  farlibvr- 
■1JII2  ThebM  from  the  Sparun  ril«,  S82.  Stnnse  parunt*  mA  ammit,  S&S-S86. 
Recuun9  to  EjO'pt  for  tha  InlcrprotoTloa  nf  «  tuaiigc,  Ratiqiutoil  writing,  S$8- 
S8&.  Tbe«ritiiizini«rTr«l«!(l,  SaO.  Full;- of  •upentlrion.  8S7.  SoctvlM  purmwd 
•  mora  rational  QUthaJ,  36T.  Wlinl  ihiUl  we  tliiok  of  hb  D>«inon  I  888.  Waa 
it  «o(nc  iHlllng  tiling,  u  ui  oidoii  or  •  (hmm  t  fWtl,  S91.  It  cvuld  b«  noUilng  bDI 
■ouDi)  judiftnent,  3110.  A  ([ranmr  trom  Itily  introduced,  3B1  Hi*  icenunt  of 
sffiiin  ■(  ^(aiaponlum,  893.  LyaU  liatl  eicnpod  from  iniuiMi;re  at  Mctipantum, 
mod  bcro  boa|iii«blj'  roco'>r«(I  u  I'liebw.  SM.  Tliuuior,  tlio  ■iRiR),'L-r,  uffci* 
iDuney  in  requital  for  (lie  kinilneu  bttinwfd  on  Lyiia,  avi.  Tlio  oRirr  i«f^u»d, 
■nil  wlif,  SUti.  Dlttcoano  of  Epaminundui  tlicreon.  SiMi-KUi^.  KpuniaoDilH  hu 
a  good  Itenoii  tra.  Tlie  ooovemlion  lutni  on  the  llbontion  of  Thebea  from 
tho  Spartan  gurUon,  400.  Fear  Hut  tlie  plat  It  dijeor«red,  401.  Dreanu  and 
oitueo*,  -101,  Wi.  Tlio  Daemon  of  Socnii«w  a|piln,  403, 404,  A  itrong  improaioq 
mode  00  the  mind  of  *otao  oitraonlinarjr  mao  ii  from  a  Daemon,  likg  tliat  of 
Social«*.  400.  A  hantantic  dream  Mlalcd.  407-411.  A  desetnl  into  the  talbroal 
T«Cloiit,  409.  Daemon*  are  teen  tii«r« ;  ilicir  conDection  wjtli  liunuD  beings  ca 
aartli.  41U.411.  The  Pi-thai[nt«in  pliilotophjr  rcipecllng  dreojni,  daomune,  aiul 
Mcred  iiTipulMi,  412,  413.  ICpnminanJna  rcfiuoa  to  kill  an/  vitiieii  without  ]iro> 
WW  of  law,  411.  Slaugliter  of  Ibe  iiparUui  coimaawlcri  and  tiboraUou  of 
Tbflbaa,  414-4Z3. 

OF  CnBlOSlTY,  OB  AN   OTEIt-BtTSY   INqUISITIVESESS   iWIXJ 

TIUSGS  IMPEKTISENT. 

Bt  MiuniCK  WucKtai.  Liia  or  CiiRiaT  Cbcbch,  Otoii. 

Dneomlbrtalile  boutei  mny  be  lo  altered  aa  to  be  made  comfortable,  424.  In  like 
■waaer,  wo  tuar  in  clianga  our  p<!n(inal  habita  u  to  beonw  a^-ireabtc  lo  onr- 
lelTts  and  olbon,  *'■&.  One  IuIjIi  ncvdioK  to  be  clionijcd  may  be  tlut  vf  a  rain 
CBfiodtj,  425.  Let  u*  make  a  ihurougli  leirinipociion,  426.  Thoeo  who  aagariy 
1*7  into  (he  albira  of  oilier*  are  a|it  to  be  it;noran<  of  tlieoitelvcB,  4S7,  428.  Il  it 
rude  aad  Indecent  to  Inirade  into  tlie  printo  oonMrni  of  othen.  433.  It  ii  alao 
atlentleil  Willi  dans^r.  430.  Curiotity  mitf  be  witoly  and  aafviy  indulgvU  bjr 
bujuliip*  into  tho  phenomena  of  nature  ind  (tie  liintnry  ud' great  «v«nw,  4SI. 
Bat  audi  thin^i  do  not  utii^  a  perTerae  and  prurient  euriutity,  4^12.  SutA 
carioaity  prowi-ds  tivtn  t|iiie  ur  *nvy,  432.  Peujile  ao  iiictlned  mhioIi  iD(o  tnat- 
lan  irUcb  men  with  to  k(>rp  aecrct,  483.  Soch  people  cannot  endiuv  tJie  quiet 
of  ■  eoDtttrr  lilto,  484.  Thvy  eagerly  loquln  tor  nest.  431.  Wa  carofully  ^uard 
outael<rc«  a^uat  iai|o[tiliTa  pereoni,485.  Tlie  prai:(i>.-e  jTuciirea  ila  own  puolah- 
ment,  4E7.  To  cure  oureelvoi  of  the  liaUt  of  idle  curlotity,  forbear  to  nutice 
Utde  thine*.  438.  Do  not  peep  in  at  doora  and  winduwa,  ^i•i.  Do  not  mix  wllh 
lov  people,  441.  Do  not  look  at  beautiful  wonieo.  iVi.  Iteatrain  the  ImpiUae 
of  curiouty,  e>«n  in  iewflii  tliiop,  443.  8plt.-t  and  Infuriuers,  ereo  nticn  aow 
plojod  by^  Uu»  fortmineiit.  ai:«  alwaya  ba(«4.  444. 


HOW  A  MAN  UAT  BB  SBNSIBLE  OP  HIg  PROORESS  IN  VUtTUB. 

Bi  Mn.  Toi>,  Of  UviTanairr  Coixaoa  i*  Ocroao. 

Tbai*  can  ^    po  praftrew  io  virtue   wiiilo   faabita  of  wraag.iloiag  contliMM  ti» 
cllU{«d,446.  A  cbange  from  rice  to  virtue  ii  oot  luMaotaoeoiu,  ll  rniut  be  iirt)gn» 
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470.447.  Thcopinlon  of  tho  Stoic*  conrulcd  that  uLl  men  wt«quall7Ttc!aDa,418. 
Ai  tbert  tn  d«in*M  of  monil  iiu|>roTVDicnI.  lb(.-y  ore  nuily  ditCDmiblt,  4M. 
CotutBtil  endc&ion  la  ba  iiowl  mny  Inspir*  uoiiflilviive  iii  tucccM,  450.  It  u  k 
EOod  •itfn  ir  our  cllbrU  nfier  nioml  impniTcnifnl  bcuotnii  more  inlense  and  con* 
itaal,  4£1.  And  if  difflcultict  KraduiUly  dUap|icnr.  4G2.  Kxanple*  B^fsn,  U3. 
It  l>  a  food  (ign  if  tlic  ridiuMl«  or  oii[XMiiii>»  of  frivmla  di>  doI  iD(Iu<>e  tu  to  icav* 
our  f  tuili«i,  4i)4.  WImt  may  erliiMt  praficlettcj  in  Tjriue,  156.  Many  diL  of 
acl'antam  from  llj*  ittiily  of  philiinopliy.  4^.  In  haaiing  lectures  or  reaillni;, 
Bltvnd  lo  ililnga  apokrn  mtlirr  ttmn  Uio  wurils,  467,  Do  aal  rend  merely  to 
idniira  (ha  ttyl«.  467.  U«  more  ready  to  hnir  tlian  to  *|ieali,  409.  MaiiiUin  an 
nnruneil  lemjirr.  4&).  Cullivatu  pr«Mrii;e  «l*  inlnd,  4IX).  Ce  guiited  by  truiJi 
nilbcr  thaD  04ioDUlion,  4C1.  Kxcrcitc  icif-ieatnunt,  461;  and  miidemlvn,  40:^ 
Collivat*  a  •vrjou*  i[)irit.4D3.  Ba  wiilinij  lo  recaU«  admoniiloti,  4t)4. ->tiS,  Wtirn 
ia  th*  wrontf,  willingly  DL-Iiiiiiwlvdu^  ii,  4G&.  KlTvcii  of  uirerul  and  i^nulvol 
IralnloK,  4U8.  ricaianl  drconw  indiwt«  proBoicncy  in  tinuc,  4G9.  Not  only 
lovo  and  adrair*  but  iiuiute  f  irtuoui  ciivupl««,  470.  X^t  Home  *irtuDUa  oxamplg 
avar  be  in  our  thoughta,  472.  Cultlviite  ilie  auiiuaiutaiiua  of  iliti  wiaa  «ad  good, 
m.    Careflilly  arold  erery  halt,  474. 

OF   FORTUNK. 
Br  WiLLiaM  Baxtib,  Gxht. 

Dma  Forlnna  ruin  tlio  BfGura  of  man  1  475.  Wluil  inlluonM  could  It  havo  In  tiM 
aflkirs  of  Ariitiil»,  SuJigiiu,  AWxnndar,  and  men  tllic  lliem  1  4TG.  Are  lli«ra 
DDE  lucli  tiling*  M  "  igdom,  jutticc,  niodcnillon,  and  for(liud«  1  470.  And  are  doI 
Ihatc  ^oallciea  of  inprpme  InporianceT  477.  Were  it  not  for  our  reuon.  n« 
•hould  bo  flir  Inferior  lo  ilio  brulu.  47S.  What  plu.-e  hu  Fortiuio  in  tlio  ailklra 
of  oarpentere,  artlata,  and  paiiiten  1  479.  If  reason  and  Kood  oounael  ut  of  aa^ 
Tic«  in  the  mcobanio  arta,  wliy  uot  In  affaira  of  *tal«  t  480. 


OP  VIBTUE   AND  VICB. 

Br  til  Saui  Qavo, 

AaonrdothlTiKdoM  not  import  heal  to  our  bodln.  in  ampla  pacafaitont  cannot 
malie  ua  happy.  iS'i.  Virtue  uni)  timke  any  coiiJiiii>o  in  life  pliuunnt  and  dolljch^ 
ftil.  4S3,  A  Run'a  vIcM  inflle(  on  hlna  miliary  vrhkh  ho  cannot  arold,  4H3.  I'lioy 
aliuw  li!ni  no  ro*!.  day  or  night.  4S1-  Worldly  nhundnnL'e  only  aggrsTalea  the 
diiordore  of  the  mind,  404.     Virtue  inakca  a  man  liappy  anyirlier«,  4S&. 


COHJOOAL    PRKCfiPTS. 

Br  JoHH  fuiura,  Rmit. 

Incraductlon.  4S6.  Arold  th«  flnt  oocniloiM  oif  diacord,  4S7.  Thvn  ahnuld  bs  a 
canfonnlty  of  Uilc*  and  mannsra,  4SS.  Tlio  iritn  rniut  prefer  the  aocieiy  of  bor 
buaband  to  Clint  of  all  otbcn,  486.  Tlic  huabnnd  mutt  nrold  a  nooroie.  Imiwriuua 
behartor.  409,  T,ct  alt  Itilnp  be  mnnaf-ed  wiih  the  conM-nt  of  both  pitniei.  489. 
Tb«  w(lb,  If  Kniilvd  In  axpanata,  miut  dveerfully  KJbmii,  4'JO,  She  miut  not 
uudt  bar  btuband  bctbro  otbon,  490.    Siio  ahoutd  atudy  to  reilecl  faia  cluuacui-, 
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490.  Sh«  slioulj  thoTD  hb  recrcaliana  anil  hia  oaroi,  t91.  Tf  thi«  l)uat»n<1  tekM 
anolber  wonuui  on  mi  exuuraiO'U  uf  (ilcuure.  let  noL  tbo  oilt  show  uigvr,  491. 
Th«  wtMc*  of  conjuital  life  iliouUI  t»  proflerMl  hf  tli«  hiuLaud  ooly,  4^  A 
wilk  niiwt  luT«  DO  prtvat*  fVicndtliip*,  it)3.  J/mm  « tuiim  mint  havo  do  plana  la 
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THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  SEVEN  WISE  JIEN. 

THI     SSTm.  — 8OL0N,     BIAS.     TllAlJU,     AS.lCUAKUH,    CLKOULtLVA,    PITTACCS. 

cnuxi.* 

nLOXKKtn,      KU»rnS,      AL£XIDEUU8,     FEIUAXDKR,     AKIULDS,     KSOF.     clmo- 

i)XMt;a,  MNKou-HU^'H,  muuujut,  aomiua,  mucLX*. 


DI0CLE3  TO  HICABCQUS. 

1.  No  wonder,  my  friend  Nicarchus,  to  find  old  truths  so 
dUguised,  and  the  words  aud  actions  of  men  so  grossly 
misrepresented  and  lamely  delivered,  seeing  people  are  so 
disposed  to  give  ear  and  credit  to  fictioos  of  yesterday's 
standing.  For  there  were  not  merely  seven  present  at 
that  feast,  as  \ou  were  informed;  there  were  more  than 
double  the  number.  I  was  there  myself  in  person  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Pcnander  (my  art  had  gitincd 
mo  his  ucquainttmce) ;  and  Thulcs  hoarded  at  my  house,  at 
the  request  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Periander. 
Whoever  then  gave  you  that  account  of  our  feast  did  it 
very  badly  ;  it  is  plain  he  did  it  upon  hearaay,  and  that  he 
was  not  there  among  us.  Now,  since  we  are  together  and 
at  leisure,  and  possibly  we  may  not  hve  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity so  convenient  another  time,  I  will  (seeing  you  desire  it) 
give  you  a  faithful  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  at 
that  meeting. 

■  Sm  Swctloa  T,  wl»«ra  tha  hna  of  die  dlaJoKoe  thowt  ttwl  Pluttrcfa  oouniad 
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3.  Periander  bad  prepared  a  dinner  for  us,  not  iu  the 
town,  but  in  a  diDing-hull  at  LecliactiQi  wUicU  stands  close  to 
tlie  tcm])le  of  Venus,  to  whom  there  was  a  sacrifice  tliat  day. 
For  having  neglected  tlie  duty  ever  aiuce  his  mother  died 
for  love,  he  wa<  i-esolved  uow  to  atone  for  the  omission, 
being  warned  so  to  do  hy  the  di'cams  of  Melissa.  la 
order  thereunto,  there  was  provided  a  rich  chariot  for 
evei-y  one  of  the  guesta.  It  was  summer-time,  and  evcr>' 
part  of  the  way  quite  to  the  seaside  was  hardly  passable, 
by  reason  of  throngs  of  people  and  whole  clouds  of  dust. 
As  soon  as  Thales  espied  the  chariot  waiting  at  the  door, 
be  smilingly  discharged  it,  and  we  walked  through  the 
fields  lo  avoid  the  preRs  and  noise.  There  %vas  in  our 
company  a  third  person,  I^^iloxeuus  a  Naucratiau,  an  emi- 
nent man,  who  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Solon 
and  Thales  in  Egypt ;  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  Bias, 
and  a  letter  sealed,  the  contents  whereof  he  knew  not ; 
only  he  guessed  it  contained  a  second  question  lo  be 
resolved  by  Bias,  and  in  case  Bias  undertook  not  to  an- 
swer it,  he  lind  in  commission  to  impart  it  to  the  wisest 
men  in  Greece.  What  a  fortune  is  this  (quoth  Nilox 
cnns)  to  find  you  all  together !  This  paper  (showing  it  us) 
I  am  hiinging  to  the  banquet.  Thales  replied,  after  bis 
wonted  saiiling  way,  If  it  contains  any  haid  question, 
away  with  it  to  Pricuc.  Bias  will  resolve  it  with  the 
same  readiness  he  did  your  former  problem.  What  prob- 
lem was  thuti  quoth  he.  Why,  saith  Thales,  a  certain 
person  sent  him  a  beast  for  sacrifice  with  this  command, 
that  he  should  return  him  that  part  of  his  flesh  which  was 
best  and  worst ;  our  philosopher  very  gravely  and  wisely 
pulled  out  the  tongue  of  the  beast,  and  sent  it  to  the 
donor;  —  which  emgle  act  procured  him  the  name  and 
reputation  of  a  very  wjse  man..  It  was  not  this  act 
alouc  that  advanced  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
quoth  Niloxenus;   but  he  joyfully  embraces  what  you  bo 
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carefull}-  shun,  the  arqnaintance  and  friendship  of  kings 
and  great  men ;  and  whereas  he  honors  you  for  dircrs 
great  accomplish  men  ts,  he  pavticnlarly  admires  you  for 
this  invention,  that  with  tittle  labor  and  no  help  of  any 
mathematical  instrument  you  took  so  truly  the  height  of 
one  of  the  pyramids ;  for  fixing  your  stiiif  erect  at  the 
point  of  the  shadow  which  the  pyramid  cast,  two  ti-ian- 
gles  being  thus  made  by  the  tanircnt  rays  of  the  sun,  you 
demonstrated  that  what  proportion  one  shadow  had  to 
the  other,  such  the  pyramid  bore  to  the  stick. 

But,  as  I  said,  you  are  accused  of  being  a  hater  of  kings, 
and  certain  back  friends  of  yours  have  presented  Amasia 
with  J  paper  of  yoiirs  stuffwl  with  seuteuces  reproachful 
to  majesty;  as  for  instance,  being  at  a  certain  time  asked 
by  Molpagoras  the  Ionian,  what  the  most  absurd  thing  was 
you  had  observed  in  your  notice,  you  replied,  An  old  king. 
Another  time,  in  a  dispute  that  happened  in  your  company 
about  the  nature  of  bciuits,  you  affirmed  that  of  wild  beasts, 
t  king,  of  tame,  a  flatterer  was  the  worst.  Sucli  apo- 
phthegms must  needs  be  unacceptable  to  kings,  who  pretend 
there  is  vast  differpncc  betwceu  them  and  tyrants.  This 
was  Pittncus's  reply  to  Myi"«ilus,  and  it  was  spoken  in  jest, 
quoth  Thales ;  nor  was  it  an  old  king  I  said  I  should  mar- 
vel at,  but  an  old  pilot.  In  this  mistake,  however,  I  am 
much  of  the  youth's  mind  who,  throwing  a  stone  at  a 
bitch,  hit  his  stepmother,  adding,  Xot  so  bad.  I  therefore 
esteemed  JH)lon  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  when  I  under- 
stood he  refused  empire;  aud  if  Pittacus  had  not  taken 
upou  himself  a  monarchy,  he  had  never  exclaimed,  0  ye 
Gods !  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  be  good !  ^Vnd  Periaader, 
however  he  seems  to  be  sick  of  his  futhcr'a  disease,  is  yet 
to  be  commended,  that  he  gives  ear  to  wholesome  discourses 
and  couvcrM>»  ouly  witli  wise  and  good  men,  rejecting  the 
advice  of  'llirasybulus  my  countryman,  who  would  have 
persuaded  Uim  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  his  nobility.     For 
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a  prince  that  choost's  rather  to  govern  slaves  than  freemen 
is  like  a  foolish  farmer,  who  throws  his  wheat  and  hurley 
in  the  streets,  to  fill  his  bams  with  swanne  of  locusts  and 
whole  cages  of  birds.  For  government  has  one  good 
thing  to  make  amends  for  the  many  evils  attending  it, 
namely,  honor  and  glory,  provided  the  ruler  rules  good 
men  because  he  is  better  than  they,  and  great  men  seem- 
ing to  be  greater  than  they.  But  he  that  having  ascended 
the  throne  minds  only  his  own  interest  and  case,  remitting 
all  care  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  subject,  is  fitter 
to  tend  sheep  or  to  drive  hoi-scs  or  to  feed  cattle  than  to 
govern  men  of  reason. 

But  this  stranger  (eontinues  he)  has  engaged  ns  in  a  deal 
of  impertinent  chat,  for  we  have  neglected  to  speak  or  offer 
any  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  end  of  our  meet- 
ing ;  for  doubtless  it  becomes  tlie  guest,  as  well  as  the  host, 
to  make  prepuration  beforehand.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Sybarites  used  to  inrite  their  neighbors'  wives  a  whole 
twelve-month  before  to  their  entertainments,  that  they 
might  have  con%'enient  time  to  trim  and  adom  them- 
selves; for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  who  would 
feast  as  he  should  ought  to  allow  himself  mora  time  for 
preparation  than  tbey,  it  being  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
compose  the  mind  into  an  agreeable  temper  than  to  fit 
one's  clothes  for  the  outward  ornament  of  the  body.  For 
a  pnulent  man  comes  not  hither  only  to  fill  his  belly,  as  if  he 
were  to  fill  a  bottle,  but  to  be  sometimes  grave  and  serious, 
sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  to  listen  to  others,  and  some- 
times to  speak  himself  what  may  benefit  or  divert  the  com- 
pany, if  the  meeting  is  intended  for  nny  good  use  or 
purpose.  For  if  the  victuals  be  not  good,  men  may  let 
them  alone,  or  if  the  wine  be  bad,  men  may  use  water; 
but  for  a  weak-headed,  impertinent,  nnmnniierly,  shallow 
fellow -commoner  there  is  no  cure  ;  he  mars  all  the  mirth 
and  music,  and  spoils  ttic  best  entertainment  in  the  world. 
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And  it  will  be  no  easy  business  to  rid  one's  self  of  a  sullen 
temper  when  once  cntci'taiucd ;  since  we  find  divers  mea, 
affronted  in  their  debauches,  have  yet  remembered  the 
provocation  to  their  dying  day,  the  spite  remaining  like  a 
surfeit  arising  from  wrong  done  or  anger  conceived  in 
drinking  wine.  Wherefore  Chilo  did  very  well  and  wisely ; 
for  when  he  was  invited  yesterday,  he  would  not  promise 
to  come  till  he  had  a  particular  given  him  of  nil  their 
names  who  were  to  meet  him.  For,  quoth  he,  if  my 
business  calls  me  to  sea  or  i  am  pressed  to  serve  my 
prince  in  his  wars,  there  la  a  necessity  upon  me  to  rest 
contented  with  whatever  company  I  fall  into,  though  never 
so  unsuitable  to  my  qnaHty  or  disagreeable  to  my  nature 
and  humor;  but  voluntarily  and  needlessly  to  associate 
myself  with  any  riffraff  rabble  would  ill  become  any  man 
pretending  to  but  common  discretion. 

The  Kgyptian  skeleton  which  they  brought  into  their 
feasts  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  their  gnests,  with  this 
advice,  that  they  should  not  in  their  merriment  forget  they 
would  ehortly  be  themselves  such  as  that  was,—  though  it 
was  a  sight  not  so  acceptable  (as  may  be  supposed),  —  had 
yet  this  convcnioncy  and  use,  to  incite  the  spertatora  not 
to  Inxur}'  and  drunkenness  but  to  mutual  love  and  friendship, 
persuading  them  not  to  proti-act  a  life  in  itself  short  and 
nnccrlain  by  a  tedious  course  of  wickedness. 

3.  In  discourses  of  this  kind  we  spent  our  time  by  the 
way,  and  were  now  come  to  the  house.  Here  Thalos 
would  not  be  washed,  for  he  hnd  but  a  while  before 
anointed  himself;  wherefore  he  took  a  round  to  view  the 
horse-race  and  the  wiestling-plaoe,  and  the  grove  upon  the 
water-side,  which  was  neatly  trimmed  and  beautified  by 
Pcriander ;  this  he  did,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  his  own 
curiosity  (for  he  seldom  or  never  admired  any  thing  he  saw), 
but  that  he  might  not  disoblige  Periander  or  seem  to  ovet^ 
look  or  despise  the  glory  and  ma^ificcncc  of  our  host. 
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Of  the  rest  every  one,  after  he  hnd  anointed  and  washed 
himself,  the  servants  introduced  into  a  particiilar  room, 
pur|K)Scly  fitted  and  prcpnrcd  for  the  men  ;  thev  were 
guided  thither  through  a  porch,  in  which  Anachai-sis  sat, 
and  Uiere  was  a  certain  youiig  lady  with  him  airanging  his 
hdir.  Thin  ludy  stepping  forward  to  welcome  Thalcs,  he 
siUutcd  her  most  courteously,  and  smiting  sAid:  Madam, 
make  the  stranger  fnir  and  pleasant,  so  that,  being  (as  he 
is)  the  mildest  man  in  the  world,  he  may  not  be  fearful  and 
hideous  for  us  to  look  on.  When  I  was  curious  to  enquire 
who  this  lady  was  whom  Thales  thus  com]  >li  men  ted,  he 
sftid,  Do  you  not  yet  know  the  wise  and  famous  EumetisT 
—  for  so  her  father  cjills  her,  though  others  call  her  after 
her  father's  name  Cleobulina.  Doubtless,  saith  Niloseuus, 
they  call  her  by  this  name  to  commend  her  judgment  and 
wit.  and  her  reach  into  the  more  abstiuse  and  recondite 
part  of  learning :  for  I  have  myself  in  Egypt  fiocn  and 
read  some  problems  first  started  and  discussed  by  her. 
Not  80,  saith  Thales,  for  she  plays  xvith  these  as  men  do 
with  cocVal-boncs,  and  encounters  boldly  all  she  meets, 
without  study  or  premeditation  :  she  is  a  person  of  an 
admirable  understanding,  of  a  politic  capacious  mind,  of  a 
very  obliging  conversation,  and  one  that  by  her  rhetonc 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  prevails  upon  her  father 
to  govern  his  subjects  with  the  greatest  mildness  in  tlie 
world.  Uovr  popular  she  is  appears,  saith  Niloxenus,  plain- 
ly to  any  that  observes  her  plcasimt  innocent  garb.  But 
pray,  continues  he,  wherefore  is  it  that  she  shows  such 
tenderness  and  affection  to  .Anacbarsisl  Because,  replied 
Thales,  he  is  a  temperate  and  learned  man,  who  fully  and 
freely  makes  known  to  her  those  niysterious  ways  of  diet- 
ing and  physicing  the  sick  which  are  now  in  use  among 
the  Scythians ;  and  I  doubt  not  she  now  coaxes  and  courts 
tlie  old  gentleman  at  the  rate  you  see,  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discourse  with  him  and  learn  something  of  Uim. 
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As  we  were  come  near  tlic  diuiug-room,  Alexidemiis  the 
Milcsinn,  a  bastard  eon  of  Thraflybiilvis  the  Tyrant,  met  us. 
He  seemed  to  be  dietiirbed.  and  in  on  angry  tone  muttered 
to  himself  some  words  whirh  wo  could  not  distinctly  hcnr ; 
but  es()ying  Thalos,  and  recovering  himself  out  of  his 
disorder,  he  com|)lained  how  Periander  had  put  an  insuf- 
ferable affront  upon  him.  He  would  not  permit  me,  saith 
ho,  to  go  to  sen,  though  I  earnestly  importuned  him,  hut 
he  wouhl  press  me  to  dine  with  him.  And  when  I  came 
&s  innted,  he  assigned  me  a  8eat  unbecoming  my  person 
and  character,  Aeolians  and  islanders  and  others  of  inferior 
rank  being  placed  above  me ;  whence  it  ia  easy  to  infer 
how  meanly  he  thinks  of  ray  father,  and  it  is  undeniable 
how  this  affront  put  upon  me  rebounds  disgracefully  in  my 
parent's  face.  Say  you  sol  quoth  Thalc«,  are  you  afraid 
lest  the  place  lessen  or  diminish  yonr  honor  and  worth,  as 
the  Egyptians  commonly  hold  the  stars  are  magnifie*]  or 
lessened  accoiding  to  their  higher  or  lower  place  and  posi- 
tion 1  And  are  you  more  foolish  than  that  Spartan  who, 
when  the  prefect  of  the  music  had  appointeil  him  to  sit  in 
the  lowest  scat  in  the  choir,  replied,  Tliis  is  prudently  done, 
for  this  is  the  ready  way  to  bring  this  seat  into  repute  nnd 
esteem  ?  It  is  a  frivolous  consideration,  where  or  helow 
whom  we  sit ;  and  it  is  a  wiser  part  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  judjipncDt  nnd  humor  of  our  right  aod  left  hand  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  we  may  approve  ourselves 
worthy  of  tiiviv  friendship,  when  they  find  we  take  no  pet 
at  our  host,  but  are  rather  pleased  to  be  placed  near  such 
good  company.  And  whosoever  is  disturbed  upon  the 
account  of  his  place  seems  to  be  more  angry  with  his 
neighbor  than  with  hia  host,  but  certainly  is  very  trouble- 
some and  nauseous  to  both. 

These  are  fine  words,  and  no  more,  quoth  Alexidomua, 
for  I  observe  you,  the  wisest  of  men,  as  ambitious  as  other 
men  :  and  having  said  thus,  he  passed  by  us  doggedly  and 
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h-ooped  off.  Thftles,  seeing  na  admiring  the  innocence  of 
the  man.  declared  lie  was  a  fellow  naturally  of  a  blockish, 
stupid  disposition ;  for  whoa  ho  was  a  hoy,  he  took  a  par- 
cel of  rich  perfume  that  was  presented  to  Thrasybuhia 
and  poured  it  into  a  large  bowl,  and  mi:ting  it  with  a 
quiintity  of  wine,  he  drank  it  off  and  was  ever  hated  for  it 
As  Thales  wm  talking  after  this  fashion,  in  comes  a  ser- 
vant and  tells  us  it  was  Perinnder's  pleasure  we  would 
come  in  and  inform  him  what  we  thought  of  a  rertaiu 
creature  brought  into  his  presence  that  instant,  whether  it 
were  so  bom  by  chance  or  were  a  prodigy  and  omen  ;^ 
himself  seeming  mightily  affected  and  concerned,  for  he 
judged  his  saciifice  polluted  by  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
walked  before  us  into  a  certain  house  adjoining  to  his  gar- 
den-wall, where  we  found  a  young  beardless  shepherd, 
tolerably  handsome,  who  having  opened  a  leathern  bag 
produced  and  showed  ub  a  child  bom  (as  he  averred)  of  a 
mare-  His  upper  port,  as  far  as  his  neck  and  hie  hands, 
was  of  human  shape,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  resembled 
a  perfect  horse ;  his  cry  was  like  tliat  of  a  child  newly 
bora.  As  soon  as  Niloscnus  saw  it,  he  cried  out,  The 
Gods  deliver  us  ;  and  away  he  fled  an  one  saAW  affrighted. 
But  Thales  eyed  the  shepherd  a  considerable  while,  and 
then  smiling  (for  it  was  his  way  to  jeer  me  perpetually 
almut  my  art)  Sftys  he,  I  doubt  not,  Diocles,  but  you  have 
been  all  this  time  seeking  for  some  expiatory  offering,  and 
intending  to  call  to  yoiu*  aid  those  Gods  whose  province 
and  work  it  is  to  avert  evils  fi-om  men,  as  if  some  great 
and  grievous  thing  had  happened.  Why  not?  quoth  I, 
for  imdoubtedly  this  prodigy  portends  sedition  and  war, 
and  I  fear  the  dire  portents  thereof  may  extend  to  my- 
self, my  wife,  and  my  children,  and  prove  all  our  niin ; 
since,  before  I  have  atoned  for  my  former  fault,  the  God- 
dess gives  us  this  second  evidence  and  proof  of  her  dis- 
pleasure.    Thales  replied  never  a  word,  but  laughing  went 
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out  of  the  house.  Periander,  meeting  him  at  the  door, 
enquired  what  wc  thought  of  that  creature ;  he  dismissed 
me,  and  taking  Periander  by  the  hand,  said,  Whatsoever 
Diodes  shult  persuade  you  to  do,  do  it  ut  your  beat  leisure ; 
but  I  advise  you  either  not  to  have  such  young  men  to 
keep  your  marcs,  or  to  give  them  leave  to  marry.  When 
Periander  heard  him  out,  he  seemed  infinitely  pleased,  for 
be  laughed  outright,  and  hugging  Thales  ia  his  arms  he 
kissed  him  ;  then  saith  he,  O  Diocles,  I  am  apt  to  thiuk  the 
■worst  is  over,  and  what  this  prodigy  portended  is  now 
at  an  end ;  for  do  you  not  apprehend  what  a  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  want  of  Atexidemus's  good  company  at 
ipper 1 

•i.  When  we  entered  into  the  house,  Thales  raising  his 
voice  enquired  where  it  was  his  worship  refused  to  be  placed  ; 
which  being  sho^vn  him,  he  sat  himself  in  that  very  place, 
and  prnvcd  us  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  said,  I  would  gladly 
give  anymonoy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  and  eat  with  Ar 
dalus.  This  Ardalus  was  a  Troezeuian  by  birth,  by  profes- 
sion a  minstrel,  and  a  priest  of  the  Ardalian  Mnses,  whose 
temple  old  Ardalns  bad  founded  and  dedicated.  Here 
Esop,  who  xvas  sent  from  Croesus  to  visit  Periander,  and 
withal  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  sitting  by  and  be- 
neath Solon  upon  a  low  stool,  told  the  company  this  fable: 
A  Lyditm  mule,  viewing  his  own  picture  in  a  river,  and 
admiring  the  bigness  and  beauty  of  bis  body,  raises  bis 
crest ;  he  waxes  proud,  resolving  to  imitate  the  horse  in 
his  gait  and  running :  but  presently,  recollecting  his  ex- 
traction, how  that  bis  father  was  but  an  ass  at  best,  he  stops 
bis  career  and  checks  bis  own  haughtiness  and  bravery. 
Chilo  replied,  after  his  short  laconic  way,  You  are  alow  and 
yet  try  to  run,  in  imitation  of  your  mule. 

Amidst  these  discourses  in  come»  Melissa  and  sits  her 
down  by  Periander ;  Eumeris  followed  and  came  in  as  we 
were  at  supper;  then  Thales  calls  to  me  [l  sat  me  down 
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above  Bias).  AVhy  do  you  uot  make  Bias  acquainted  with 
the  probl<>m9  sent  him  fi-om  the  King  by  Niloseims  this 
second  time,  that  he  may  soberly  and  M-arily  weigh  them? 
Bias  ntiswered,  I  have  been  ah^ady  scared  witli  that  news. 
I  have  known  that  Bacchus  is  othorwisp  a  powerful  God, 
and  for  his  wisdom  is  termed  Jj'or*,-.  that  is,  the  inierpretfr  J 
Therefore  1  shall  undertake  it  when  my  belly  is  full  of  wine. 
Thus  they  jested  and  ropnrtced  and  played  one  upon  an- 
other all  the  while  they  sat  at  table.  Observing  the  nii- 
wonted  frugality  of  Poriander  nt  this  time,  I  considered 
with  myself  that  the  entertjiinment  of  wise  and  good  men 
is  a  piece  of  good  husbandry,  and  that  so  far  from  enhanc- 
ing a  man's  expeiisest  in  truth  it  seires  to  save  charge,  the 
charge  (to  wit)  of  costly  foreign  unguents  and  junkets,  and 
the  waste  of  the  richest  wines,  which  Periandcr's  state  and 
greatness  required  him  evety  day  in  his  ordinarj'  treats  to 
expend.  Such  costly  provisions  were  useless  here,  and  Pcri- 
ander's  wisdom  appeared  in  his  frugality.  Moreovpr,  his 
lady  had  laid  aside  her  richer  habit,  and  appeared  in  an 
onlinar)',  hut  a  very  becoming  dress. 

6.  Slipper  now  ended,  and  Melissa  having  distributed 
the  giirlands,  we  offered  sacrifice ;  and  \vhcn  the  minstrel 
had  played  us  a  tune  or  two,  she  withdrew.  Then  Ardalus 
enquired  of  .Ajiacharsie,  if  there  were  women  fiddlers  at 
Scythia.  He  suddenly  and  smartly  replied,  There  are  no 
vines  there.  Ardahis  asked  a  second  question,  whether  the 
Scythians  had  any  Gods  among  them.  Yes,  quoth  Ana- 
charsis,  and  they  understand  what  men  say  to  them  ;  nor 
are  the  Scythians  of  the  Greciiiu  opinion  fhowevei  these 
last  may  be  the  better  orators),  that  the  Gods  are  better 
pleased  with  the  sounds  of  flutoB  and  pipes  than  with  the 
voice  of  men.  My  friend,  saith  Esop,  what  would  you  say 
if  you  saw  our  present  pipe-makers  throw  away  the  bones 
of  fawns  and  liind-calvcs,  to  tisc  those  of  asses,  afilrmiog 
they  yield  the  sweeter  and  more  melodious  sound  %    Where- 
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upon  Cleobulina  made  one  of  her  riddles  about  the  Phry- 
gian flute,  ...  in  regard  to  the  sound,  and  wondered  that 
an  aas,  a  gross  animal  and  no  lover  of  music,  should  yet 
afford  bones  so  lit  for  liarmoiiy.  Therefore  it  is  doubtless, 
qnoth  NUoxenus,  that  the  people  of  Ilusiris  accuse  us  Nau- 
cratians  of  folly  for  using  pipes  made  of  asses'  bones,  it 
being  an  insufferable  fault  in  any  of  them  to  listen  to  tlie 
flute  or  cornet,  the  sound  Uiereof  being  (as  they  esteem  it) 
80  like  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  and  you  know  au  a»d  is 
hateful  to  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  Typhon. 

6.  There  happening  here  a  short  silence,  Periander, 
observing  Niloxcims  willing  hut  not  daring  to  speak,  said: 
1  cannot  but  commend  the  civility  of  those  magisti-atea  who 
give  audience  first  to  strangers  and  afterwards  to  their  own 
citizens  ;  wherefore  I  judge  it  convenient  that  we  inhabi- 
tants and  neighbors  should  proceed  no  fartlicr  ut  present 
in  our  discourse,  and  that  now  attention  be  given  to  those 
royal  propositions  sent  us  from  Egypt,  which  the  worthy 
Xiloxcnus  is  commissioned  to  deliver  to  Bias,  who  dcsircfi 
that  he  and  we  may  scan  and  examine  them  together-  And 
Bias  said :  For  where  or  in  what  company  would  a  man 
more  joyfully  adventure  to  give  his  opinion  than  here  in 
this?  And  since  it  is  his  Mnje8t)'*9  pleasure  that  I  should 
give  my  judgment  first,  in  obedience  to  his  commands  I  will 
do  so,  and  afterwards  they  shall  come  to  every  one  of  you 
in  order. 

'I"hen  Nilosenus  delivered  the  paper  to  Bias,  who  broke 
np  the  seal  and  commanded  it  to  be  read  in  all  their  hear- 
ing.    The  contents  were  these :  ^ 


Amasis  the  king  of  Rgypt,  to  Bias,  the  ivisest  of  the 
Grecians,  greeting.  There  is  a  contest  between  my  brother 
of  Ethiopia  and  myself  about  wisdom ;  and  being  baffled 
in  divers  other  particulars,  he  now  demands  of  me  a  thing 
absurd  and  impracticable ;    for  he  requires  me  to  drink  up 
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the  ocean  dry.  If  I  be  able  to  read  thb)  bis  riddle,  divers 
dties  and  towns  now  in  his  possession  are  to  be  annexed 
to  my  kingdom  ;  but  if  I  cannot  resolve  this  hard  sentence, 
and  give  him  the  right  meaning  thereof,  he  requires  of  me 
my  right  to  all  the  towns  bordering  upon  Elephtintina. 
Consider  with  speed  the  premises,  and  let  me  receive  your 
thoughts  by  Niloxenus.  Pmy  loac  no  time.  Tf  in  any 
thing  I  con  be  serviceable  to  your  city  or  friends,  you  may 
command  me.     Farewell. 


Bios,  having  perosed  and  for  a  little  time  meditated  upon 
the  letter,  ami  whispering  Cleobiilus  iu  the  car  (he  sat  by 
him),  exclaimed:  What  a  noiTfttion  is  here,  O  Niloxcntia! 
Will  Amasis,  who  governs  so  many  men  and  ia  seized  of  so 
many  flourishing  territories,  da-ink  up  the  ocean  for  the 
gain  of  u  few  paltry,  bcgfitarly  villages  I  Niloxenus  replied 
^th  a  smile :  (-'onsider,  good  sir,  what  is  to  be  done,  if  he 
will  obev-  Why  then,  stiid  Bias,  let  Amiuiis  require  tlie 
£Uiiopiun  king  to  stop  the  streams  which  from  all  porta 
flow  and  empty  themselves  in  the  ocean,  imtil  he  have 
drunk  out  the  whole  remainder;  for  I  conceive  he  meang 
the  present  waters,  not  those  which  shall  flow  into  it  here- 
after. Niioseuus  was  so  overjoyed  at  tliis  unswer,  that  he 
could  not  contain  himself,  tie  hugged  and  kissed  the 
author,  and  the  whole  company  liked  his  opinion  admirably 
well ;  and  Chilo  laughing  desired  Xiloxenns  to  get  aboard 
immediutely  before  the  sea  was  consumed,  and  tell  hia 
master  he  should  mind  more  liow  to  render  his  government 
gweet  and  pohible  to  his  people,  than  how  to  swallow  such 
a  quantity  of  salt  water.  For  Bias,  he  told  him,  under- 
stands these  tilings  very  well.  Hnd  knows  how  to  oblige 
your  lord  with  Tery  useful  instructions,  which  if  he  vouch- 
safe to  Attend,  he  shall  no  more  need  a  golden  basin  to  wash 
his  feet,  to  gain  respect  from  his  subjects ;  all  will  love  and 
honor  him  for  his  virtue,  tliough  he  were  ten  thousand 
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times  more  hntcfal  to  tbem  thaa  he  is.  It  were  well  and 
worthily  doue,  quotb  Periimder,  if  ail  of  us  did  pay  him 
our  first-fmits  in  this  kind  by  the  poll  (as  Motner  said). 
Such  a  course  would  bring  him  au  accession  of  profit  greater 
than  the  whole  profit  of  the  voyage,  besides  heing  of  no 
little  use  to  ourselves. 

7.  To  this  point  it  is  fit  that  Solon  should  first  speak, 
quoth  Chilo,  not  only  because  he  is  the  eldest  in  the  com- 
pany and  therefore  sits  uppermost  at  table,  but  because  he 
governs  and  gives  laws  to  the  amplest  nnd  most  complete 
and  flourishing  republic  in  the  world,  that  of  Athens. 
Here  Niloxeous  whispered  mc  in  the  ear:  O  Diodes,  saith 
he,  how  many  reports  fly  about  and  are  believed,  and  how 
some  men  delight  in  lies  which  they  either  feign  of  their 
own  heads  or  most  greedily  swallow  from  the  mouths  of 
others.  In  Egypt  I  heard  it  reported  how  Chilo  had  re- 
noimced  all  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Solon, 
because  be  maintained  the  mutability  of  laws.  A  ridicu 
lous  fiction,  quoth  I,  for  then  he  and  we  must  hare  re- 
nounced Lycui^us,  who  changed  the  laws  and  indeed  the 
whole  government  of  Sparta. 

Solon,  pausing  awhile,  gavo  his  opinion  in  these  words . 
I  conceive  that  monarch,  whether  king  or  tyrant,  were  in- 
finitely to  be  commended,  who  would  exchange  his  monarchy 
for  a  commonwealth.  Bias  subjomed,  And  who  would  be 
first  and  foremost  in  conforming  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Thales  added,  I  reckon  that  priuce  hiippy,  who,  being  old, 
dies  in  his  bed  a  natural  death.  Fourthly,  Anachursis,  If 
he  alone  be  e  wise  man.  Fifthly,  Cloohulus  said.  If  be 
trust  none  of  bis  courtiers.  Sixthly,  Pittacua  spiike  thus, 
If  he  could  cause  his  subjects  to  hare  fear  not  of  him  but 
for  him.  lastly,  Chilo  concluded  thus,  A  ma^stratc  ought 
to  have  thoughts,  purpo^^es,  and  resolutions  not  mean  and 
earthU',  but  divine  and  immortal. 

Vrlicn  all  had  given  in  their  judgments  upon  this  point. 
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we  requested  Feriauder  he  would  condescend  to  give  the 
company  the  satisfaction  to  let  them  know  his  thoughts 
upon  the  Bame  head.     Disorder  and  dificontont  appearing 
in  his  couuteuance,  he  said.  These  opinions  are  enough  to 
bcai'e  any  wise  man  from  affecting  empire.     These  things, 
fiaitli  Bsop  after  his  fault-finding  wajr,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  discussed  privately  among  ourselves,  lest  wc  be  ac- 
counted antimonarchical  wliile  we  desire  to  be  eateemed 
friends  and  lojul  counsellors.     Solon,  gently  clajiping  him 
npon  the  shoulder  and  smiling,  answered :  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  any  one  would  make  a  king  more  moderate  and 
a  tyrant  more  favorable,  who  should  persuade  him  that  it 
is  better  not  to  reign  than  to  reign  I     Then  we  must  be- 
lieve you  before  the  oracle  delivered  unto  you,   qiioth 
Bsop,  which  pronounced  that  city  happy  that  heard  but  one 
crier.     Yes,  quoth  Solon,  and  Athens,  though  now  a  com- 
monwealth, huth  but  one  crier  and  one  magistrate,  and  that 
is  the  law,  though  the  government  be  deinocratical ;  but 
you,  my  friend,  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  croaking 
of  ravens  and  the  prating  of  jays,  that  you  do  not  hear 
your  own  voice.     For  you  maintain  it  to  be  the  happiness 
of  a  city  to  he  under  the  command  of  cue  man,  and  yet 
account  it  tiie  praise  of  a  feast  if  liberty  is  allowed  every 
man  to  speak  his  mind  freely  upon  what  subject  he  pleases. 
But  you  have  not  prohibited  your  servants'  di-mikeiiness, 
as  you  have  forbidden  them  to  love  or  to  use  dry  ointments. 
Solon  laughed  at  this  ;  bat  Cleodorus  the  physician  said :  To 
use  dry  ointment  is  like  tJilking  when  a  man  is  drenched 
with  wine;  both  arc  very  pleasant  Therefore,  SEiith  Chile, 
it  concerns  men  the  more  carefully  to  avoid  it.    Esop  pro- 
ceeds, Thales  seemed  to  imply  that  he  should  soon  grow  old. 
8.  Periander  said  laughing:  We  suffer  deservedly,  for, 
before  we  have  perfected  our  animadversions  and  remarks 
upon  the  letter,  we  are  fallen  upon  disputes  so  strangely 
foreign  to  the  matter  under  consideration;  and  tlicrefore  I 
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pray,  Niloxcntis.  read  out  tlie  remiinidcT  of  your  lord's 
letter,  and  slip  not  this  opportuuity  to  receive  ^vlmt  eatjs 
faction  all  that  are  present  shall  be  able  to  give  you.  The 
commund  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  snys  Niloxeima,  is  no 
moi-c  and  no  less  than  (to  use  Archilochus'e  phrase)  a 
broken  scytalc ;  that  is,  the  meauinii;  is  insorutuhte  imd 
cnnuut  be  found  out  But  yowr  friend  Amasis  was  more 
gentle  and  civil  in  his  queries;  for  he  commandnl  liim 
only  to  resolve  him  what  wns  most  ancient,  most  beau- 
tiful, greatest,  wisest,  most  common,  and  wilhnl,  what  wns 
most  proBtable,  most  pei-nicioiis,  most  strong,  and  most 
easy.  IKd  be  resolve  and  answer  every  one  of  these  ques- 
tions ?  He  did,  quoth  Niloxenus,  and  do  you  judge  of  his 
answers  and  the  soundness  thereof:  and  it  is  my  prince's 
purpose  not  to  misrepresent  his  responses  and  condemn 
unjustly  what  he  saith  well,  so,  where  he  finds  him  under 
H  mistake,  not  to  suffer  that  to  pass  without  correction. 
His  answers  to  the  foresaid  questions  [  will  read  to  you.— 
What  is  most  ancient?  Time.  What  is  greatest  t  The 
AVorld.  "What  is  wisest  t  Truth.  What  is  most  beau- 
tiful X  The  light  What  is  most  common  ?  Death. 
What  is  most  profitable  1  God.  What  is  most  perni- 
cious ?  An  evil  genius.  What  is  strongest!  Fortune. 
Wluu  is  most  easy !    That  which  is  pleasant 

9.  AVhen  Jviloxenus  had  read  out  these  answers,  there 
was  a  short  silence  among  them ;  by  and  by  Thales  desires 
?Jiloxenu8  to  inform  him  if  Amasis  approved  of  these  an- 
swers. Niloxcnus  said,  he  liked  some  and  disliked  others. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  right  and  sound,  quoth  ITiales, 
but  all  are  full  of  wretched  folly  and  ignorance.  As  for  in- 
stance, how  can  that  be  most  ancient  whereof  part  is  past, 
part  is  now  present,  and  jiart  is  yet  to  come ;  every  man 
knows  it  is  younger  than  ourselves  and  our  actions.  As 
to  his  answer  that  trtitti  is  the  most  wise  thing,  it  is  as  in- 
congruous ns  if  he  had  affirmed  the  light  to  he  an  eye ;  if 
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he  Jmlgod  the  light  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  how  could  he 
overlook  the  sun  ;  as  to  his  Bolulions  conceraing  the  Gods 
and  enl  geniuses,  they  are  full  of  presumption  and  peril. 
What  he  saith  of  Fortune  is  void  of  sense,  for  her  incon- 
stancy and  fickleness  proceeds  from  want  of  sti-ength  and 
power.  Nor  is  death  the  most  common  thing  ;  the  living 
are  still  at  liberty,  it  hath  not  arrested  them.  But  lest  we 
be  ceujuircd  as  having  a  faculty  to  find  fault  only,  we  will 
lay  down  our  opinions  of  those  tilings,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  Ethiopian  ;  and  I  offer  myself  first,  if 
Nilosenua  pleases,  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  every  one 
singly,  and  1  will  relate  both  questions  and  answers  in  that 
method  and  older  in  which  they  were  sent  to  Ethiopia  and 
read  to  us.  AVliat  is  most  ancient  I  Thalcs  answered, 
God,  for  he  had  no  beginning.  What  is  greatest  I  Place ; 
the  world  contains  all  other  things,  this  surrounds  and  eon- 
tains  the  world.  What  is  most  beautiful  t  The  world  ; 
for  whatever  is  framed  artificially  and  methodically  is  a 
part  of  it.  What  is  most  wise  ?  Time  :  for  it  has  found  out 
some  things  already,  it  will  find  out  the  rest  in  due  time. 
What  is  most  common?  Hope;  for  they  that  want  other 
things  are  mastere  of  this.  Wliatis  most  profitable?  Tur- 
tue ;  for  by  a  right  managery  of  other  things  she  makes 
them  all  beneficial  and  advantageous.  What  is  most  per- 
nicious ?  Vice ;  for  it  depraves  the  best  tilings  we  enjoy. 
What  is  the  most  strong?  Necessity;  for  this  alone  is  in- 
superable. What  13  most  easy  ?  That  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  nature ;  for  pleasm-es  themselves  are  soaictimea 
tedious  and  nauseating. 

10.  All  the  consult  approi'ed  of  Thales'ssolntions.  Then 
Clcodemus  said :  My  friend  Xiloxenus,  it  becomes  kings  to 
propound  and  resolve  such  questions;  but  the  insolence  of 
that  barbarian  who  would  have  Amaais  drink  the  sea  Mould 
have  been  better  fitted  by  such  a  smart  reprimand  as  Pitta- 
CU8  gave  Alyattcs,  who  sent  an  imperious  letter  to  the 
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Lesbians.  He  made  hini  no  answer,  except  to  bid  kim  S[icu<I 
his  time  in  eating  his  hot  breud  und  onions. 

Feriandci'  here  assumed  the  discourse,  and  said :  It  wm 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Grecians  heretofore,  O  Cleode- 
iau8,  to  propound  doubts  to  one  another  ;  and  it  huth  been 
told  us,  that  the  most  famous  and  eminent  poets  oaoe  met 
at  the  grave  of  Amphidamas  ia  Chalcis.  l*his  Amphi- 
dunias  was  n  leading  citizen,  one  that  had  perpetual  wai-s 
with  the  Ercti-iana,  and  at  last  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the 
battles  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  Ijclantine  plain. 
Now,  because  the  writings  of  tliose  poets  were  composed 
in  verse,  and  so  made  tho  ai'gument  moro  knott}'  and  the 
decision  more  dilHoult,  and  tlie  f^at  names  of  the  tintago- 
nistfi.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whose  excellence  was  so  well 
known,  made  the  umpii'es  timorous  and  shy  to  determine  : 
they  therefore  betook  tlieinsclvcs  to  these  sorts  of  questions, 
and  Homer,  says  Lesches,  pro|K)unded  this  riddle :  — 

Tell  mc,  U  Ma*c,  nli«t  nercr  wm 
And  ncT«r  yot  sliill  b«. 

Hesiod  answered  readily  und  extempore  in  this  wise  "  — 

Wlieo  «lM't*  with  tounding  li«of,  to  wIb 

Tho  priv.  *liiill  run  amain ; 
And  ftt  the  tomb  of  miehtj  Jt>v« 

Their  cliariuu  bi««k  iu  iwalo. 

For  tliis  reply  he  was  infinitely  commended  and  won  (he 
tripod,  rriiy  tell  me,  quoth  Cleoilemus,  what  difference 
there  is  between  these  riddles  and  those  of  Eumetis,  which 
she  frames  and  invents  to  recreate  herself  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  other  virgins  make  nets  and  girdles  t  They 
may  be  fit  to  offer  and  jiuzztc  women  withal ;  but  for  men 
to  beat  their  brains  to  find  out  their  mj-stery  would  be 
mighty  ridiculous.  Eumetis  looked  like  one  that  had  a 
great  mind  to  reply ;  but  her  modesty  would  not  permit 
her,  for  her  face  was  filled  with  blushes.  But  Esop  ia  her 
vindication  asked :  Is  it  not  much  more  ridiculous  that 
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all  present  cannot  resolve  tlic  ndtUe  she  propounded  to  tu 
before  supper  \    This  was  ns  follows  ;  — 

A  DHn  I  Mw,  oho  hj  !■;■  Ore 

Fnil  la  n  ninn,  c i  tlmi  ii  tM-iBtd 
To  him  li  ofltSfl  wdi. 

Cnn  Tou  tell  mo,  said  he,  how  to  constme  this,  and  nlmt 
tJte  sense  of  it  may  bet  No,  said  ClcodemuH,  nor  do  I 
earc  to  know  what  it  means.  And  yet.  quoth  Esop,  no  man 
understands  this  thing  better  and  practises  it  more  judi- 
cionslynnd  successfully  than  yourself.  If  you  dcnvit.Ihave 
my  witnesses  ready;  for  there  are  your  cupping  glasses. 
Cleodomus  laughed  outriglit :  for  of  nil  the  physicians 
in  his  time,  none  used  cupping-glasses  like  liim,  he  Iwing 
a  person  that  by  his  frequent  and  fortunate  application 
thereof  brought  them  first  into  request  iu  the  world. 

11.  Mnesiphilus  the  Athenian,  a  friend  and  favorite  of 
Solon's,  said :  O  Periander,  our  discourse,  as  our  wine, 
ought  to  be  distributed  not  according  to  our  power  or  pri- 
ority, but  freely  and  equally,  as  in  a  popular  stjttc ;  for  what 
liath  been  already  discoursed  concerning  kingdoms  and 
empires  signifies  little  to  us  who  live  in  a  democracy. 
"NSTaerefore  I  judge  it  convenient  that  every  one  of  you 
beginning  with  Solon,  should  freely  and  impartially  declare 
his  sense  of  a  popular  state.  The  motion  pleased  all  tlie 
company:  then  saith  Solon:  Wy  friend  Mncsiphilns,  you 
heard,  together  with  the  rest  of  this  good  company,  my 
opinion  conceniing  republics  ;  but  siuce  you  arc  willing  to 
hear  it  again,  I  hold  that  city  or  state  happy  and  most  likely 
to  remain  democratic,  in  which  those  that  arc  not  person- 
ally injured  are  yet  asforwar<l  to  question  and  correct  wrong- 
doere  as  that  person  who  is  more  immediately  ^vronged. 
Bias  added,  Where  nil  fear  the  law  as  they  fear  a  tjTant. 
Thii-dly,  Thales  said,  Where  the  citizens  are  neither  too 
rich  nor  too  poor.      Fourthly,  Anacharsis  said.  Where, 
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though  in  all  other  respects  tliey  are  equal,  yet  vii-tuoua 
meu  are  advanced  and  ricious  persons  degraded.    Fifthly, 
Clcobulus  wild.  Where  the  rulers  fear  reproof  and  shame 
more  than  the  law.     SL\thly,  Pitlacus  said,  Whore  bud 
men  arc  prohibited  from  ruling,  and  good  men  from  not  rul- 
ing.    Chilo,  pausing  a  little  while,  determined  that  the  best 
and  most  durable  stale  was  where  the  subject  minded  the 
law  most  and  the  orators  least.     Periander  concluded  with 
bis  opinion,  that  all  of  them  would  best  approve  that  de- 
mocracy which  came  next  and  was  likest  to  an  ansoci'ncy. 
12.  When  they  had  ciidcil  this  diticourse,  I  begged  they 
wotild  condescend  to  du'ect  me  how  to  govern  a  house  ;  for 
they  were  few  who  had  cities  and  kingdoms  to  govern, 
cOQipurcd  with  those  who  had  houses  and  families  to  man- 
age.   Esop  laughed  aud  said :  I  hope  you  except  Anacharsis 
out  of  your  number;    for  having  no  house,  he  glories  be- 
cause be  can  be  contented  with  u  chuiiot  only,  as  they  say 
the  sun  L9  whirled  about  fi-om  one  end  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other  in  his  chariot      Therefore,  salth  Anacharsis,  be 
alone,  or  he  priacipally,  is  most  free  among  the  Gods,  and 
ever  at  his  own  liberty  and  dispose.     He  governs  all,  and 
is  governed  and  subject  to  none,  but  he  rides  and  reigns ; 
and  you  know  not  how  magnificent  and  capacious  his  chariot 
lb;  if  you  did,  you  would  not  thus  floutingly  (x>mpare  it 
'with  our  Scythian  chariots.     For  you  seem  in  my  appre- 
hension to  ea.ll  these  coverings  made  of  wood  nnd  mud 
houses,  as  if  you  should  call  the  shell  and  not  the  living 
creatiu'e  a  snail.     Therefore  you  laughed  when  Solon  told 
you  how,  when  he  viewed  Croesus's  palace  and  found  it 
richly  and  gloriously  furnished,  he  yet  could  not  yield  ho 
lived  happily  until  he  had  tried  the  inward  and  invisible 
state  of  his  mind ;   for  a  man's  felicity  consista  not  in  Iho 
outward  and  visible  favors  und  blessings  of  Fortune,  but  in 
the  inward  and  unseen  perfections  and  riches  of  the  mind. 
And  you  seem  to  have  forgot  your  own  fable  of  the  fox, 
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vho,  contending  with  the  leopard  as  to  whirh  was  beset 
with  more  colors  and  spots,  and  lianng  referred  the  mailer 
in  controversy  to  the  arbitration  of  an  umpire,  desired 
bim  to  consider  not  so  much  tbe  outside  as  the  inside  ;  for, 
Baith  he,  I  have  more  various  and  different  fetches  and 
tricks  in  my  mind  than  he  hus  marks  or  spots  in  his  body. 
You  regard  only  the  handiwork  of  carpenters  and  masons 
end  stone-cutters,  and  call  this  a  house ;  not  what  one  hath 
within,  his  children,  his  wife,  his  friends  and  attendants, 
with  whom  if  a  man  lived  in  an  emmet's  bed  or  a  bird's 
Dest,  enjoying  in  commou  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  this 
man  may  be  affinned  to  live  a  happy  and  a  fortunate  life. 
.  This  is  the  answer  I  purpose  to  return  Esop,  quoth  Ana- 
cfaarsis,  and  I  tender  it  to  Diodes  as  my  share  in  this  dis- 
coiu^e ;  only  let  the  rest  give  in  their  opinions,  if  they 
please.  Solon  thought  that  house  most  happy  where  the 
estate  was  got  witliout  injustice,  kept  without  distrust,  and 
spent  without  repentance.  Bias  said,  That  house  is  happy 
where  the  master  does  freely  and  voluntarily  at  home  what 
the  law  compels  him  to  do  abroad.  Thalcs  held  that  house 
most  happy  where  the  master  had  most  leisure  and  respite 
from  business.  Cleobulus  said,  That  in  which  the  master 
is  more  beloved  than  feared.  Pittacus  said,  That  is  most 
happy  where  6U]jcrfl.uitie8  are  not  required  and  necessa- 
ries arc  not  wanting.  Chilo  added,  That  house  is  most 
happy  where  the  master  ndcs  as  a  monarch  in  his  kingdom. 
Apd  he  proceeded,  When  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  desired 
Lycurgus  to  establish  a  democracy  in  the  city.  Go  you, 
friend,  replied  be,  and  try  the  experiment  first  in  your  oviii 
bouse. 

13.  When  they  had  all  given  in  their  opinions  upon  this 
point,  Eumetis  and  Melissa  withdrew.  Then  Periander 
called  for  a  largo  bowl  full  of  wine,  and  drank  to  Chilo  ; 
and  ChiJo  likewise  drank  to  Bias.  Ardalus  then  standing 
np  called  to  Esop,  and  said:  "Will  you  not  baud  the  cup  to 
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your  frtenda  at  this  end  of  the  table,  when  you  behold 
tliose  persona  them  swilling  up  all  that  good  liquor,  and 
imparting  none  to  us  here,  as  if  the  cup  were  that  of 
Buthyclcs.  But  this  cup,  quoth  Ksop,  is  uo  public  cup, 
it  huth  stood  8o  long  by  Solon's  trencliard.  Tiien  Pittacus 
called  to  Mneiiiphilus :  Why,  saith  he,  does  not  Solon 
drink,  hut  act  in  contradiction  to  his  own  verses  1  — 

I  lort  thu  ruby  God,  wIiqm  blaiklnfi  flow 
In  lidix,  lu  rcunuto  my  t\\inty  muwi 
Veoiu  I  ODurl,  ilie  )[iih«  I  oilnre, 
Who  ipra  ui  win«  mud  pl«uai«*  •v«nnor*. 

Anacharsis  subjoined:  He  fears  your  severe  law,  my  friend 

Pittncus,  wherein  you  decreed  the  drunkard  a  double  pun- 
ishment. You  seem,  said  Pittacus,  a  little  to  fear  the  pen- 
alty, who  have  adventured  heretofore,  and  now  again  before 
my  face,  to  break  that  law  and  to  demand  a  crown  for  the 
reward  of  your  debauch.  Why  not,  quoth  Anacharsis, 
when  there  is  a  reward  promised  to  the  hardest  drinker! 
Why  should  1  not  demand  my  reward,  having  drunk  down 
all  my  fellows? — or  inform  me  of  any  other  end  men  drive 
at  in  drinkmg  much  wine, but  to  he  drunk.  Pittacus  laughed 
at  this  reply,  ami  Esop  told  them  this  fable:  The  wolf 
seeing  a  parcel  of  shepherds  iu  their  booth  feeding  upon 
a  lamb,  approaching  near  them,  ^  What  a  bustle  and  noise 
and  uproar  would  yon  have  made,  saith  he,  if  I  had  but 
done  what  you  do  I  Chile  said :  Ksop  liath  very  justly 
reveni^d  himself  upon  us,  who  awhile  aj»o  stopped  his 
mouth ;  now  he  observes  how  we  prevented  Mnesiphilus's 
discourse,  when  the  question  was  put  why  Solou  did  not 
drink  up  his  wine. 

Mnesiphilus  then  spake  to  this  effect :  T  Icnow  this  to  he 
the  opinion  of  Solon,  that  in  every  art  and  faculty,  divine 
and  human,  the  work  which  is  done  is  more  desired  than 
the  instrument  wherewith  it  is  done,  and  the  end  than  tJie 
means  conducing  to  that  end  ;   as,  foe  instance,  a  weaver 
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tliinks  a  cloak  or  coat  more  properly  bis  work  tbau  tho 
ordering  of  bU  shuttles  or  tbc  divers  motioiui  of  his  beams. 
A  smith  minds  the  soldering  of  his  irons  and  the  sharpcQ- 
iug  of  the  axe  moxc  tbau  those  little  things  preparatory  to 
thciie  tnuin  matters,  as  the  kindling  of  the  coals  and  gotliuj; 
ready  the  stoiic-dust.  Yet  failhcr,  a.  carpenter  would  justly 
blame  us,  if  we  should  affirm  it  is  not  his  work  to  build 
houiics  or  ships  but  to  bore  holes  or  to  make  mortar  ;  and 
the  Muses  would  be  implacably  incensed  with  bini  that 
should  say  their  business  is  only  to  make  harps,  ]iii>es,  and 
such  musical  instruments,  not  the  institution  and  correction 
of  manners  and  the  government  of  those  men's  pa!<sions 
who  arc  lovers  of  sin^ng  and  masters  of  music.  And 
agreeably  copulation  is  not  tha  work  of  Venus,  nor  is 
drunkenness  thwt  of  Bacchus:  but  love  and  fncudship, 
affection  and  fiuniliarily,  which  ai-e  begot  and  improved  by 
the  means  of  these.  Solon  terms  these  works  divine,  and 
he  professes  he  lores  and  now  prosecutes  them  in  liis  de* 
cliniug  years  as  vigorously  as  ever  in  his  youthful  days. 
That  mutual  love  between  man  and  wife  is  the  work  of 
Venus,  the  greatness  of  the  pleasure  affecting  their  bodies 
mixes  and  melts  their  very  souls ;  divers  others,  having 
lilUc  or  110  acquaintance  before,  have  yet  contracted  a  firm 
and  lasting  frieudship  over  ft  glass  of  wine,  which  like  fire 
softened  and  melted  their  tempers,  and  disposed  them  for  a 
happy  union.  But  in  such  a  company,  and  of  such  men 
as  I'eriaiidcr  huth  invited,  there  is  no  need  of  can  and 
chalioe,  but  the  Muses  themselves  throwing  a  subject  of 
discourse  among  you,  as  it  were  a  sober  cup,  wherein  is 
contained  much  of  delight  and  drollery  and  senousncsa  too, 
do  hereby  provoke,  nourish,  and  increase  friendship  among 
you,  suffering  the  can  to  rest  quietly  upon  the  bowl,  con- 
trary to  the  rule  wliicli  Hesiod*  gives  for  those  who  have 
more  skill  for  carousing  than  for  discoursing. 

•  HuioO.  Work*  owl  Daji,  TM. 
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T]ioug)i  oil  iho  nal  witli  atttcil  rule*  we  tKiuitil, 
Vnmu'tl,  unumaunMl,  %n  Uij*  g^jUlot*  cronu'd :  * 

for  it  was  the  old  Greek  way,  as  Homer  here  tells  us,  to 
drink  cue  to  another  iit  course  and  order.  So  Ajox  gave  a 
shnrc  of  hU  meat  to  his  next  neighbor. 

When  Mueaiphilus  had  discoursed  after  this  manner,  in 
comes  Chersias  the  poet,  whom  PeriaiKler  had  lately  jmr- 
doned  and  received  into  fuvor  upon  Chile's  mediation. 
Saith  Chersias :  Dock  not  Jupilcr  distribute  to  the  Gods 
tlieir  {iroportion  and  dividend  sparingly  and  severally,  m 
Agamemnon  did  to  hiti  conimaudcrs  when  his  guests  drank 
to  cue  auotber  1  If,  0  Chersias,  quoth  Cleodcmiis,  as  you 
narrate,  cerluiu  doves  briug  liiru  his  ambrosia  every  meal, 
flying  with  a  world  of  hardship  through  the  rocks  called 
PUmctae  (or  toaaderlny),  can  you  blame  him  for  his  spar* 
iogness  and  frugality  and  dealing  out  to  his  guests  ty 
measure } 

14.  I  am  satisfied,  quoth  Cbersias,  and  since  we  are  fall- 
en upon  our  old  discourse  of  housekeeping,  which  of  the 
comj^any  can  remember  ivhut  remains  to  be  said  thereof! 
There  remains,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  show  what  tliut  meas- 
ure is  which  may  contfut  miy  man.  Cleobulus  answered; 
The  law  has  prescribed  a  measure  for  wise  men;  but  as 
touching  fools,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  I  once  beard  my 
mother  relate  to  my  brother.  On  a  cert^^in  time  the  moon 
beggef)  of  her  mother  a  coat  tliat  would  tit  her.  How  can 
that  be  done,  quoth  the  mother,  for  sometimes  yon  are  full, 
sometimes  the  one-half  of  you  seems  lost  and  perished, 
Bomctimes  only  a  pair  of  horns  appear.  So,  my  CUersias, 
to  the  desires  of  a  foolish  immoderate  mau  no  certain  meas- 
ure can  be  fitted ;  for,  according  to  the  cbbiiigs  and  ttow- 
ings  of  his  lust  and  appetite,  and  the  frequent  or  seldom 
casualties  that  befall  him,  accordingly  his  necessities  ebb 
or  flow,  not  unlike  Esop's  dog,  who,  being  pinched  and 
ready  to  starve  with  cold  in  winter,  was  of  mind  to  build 
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liimself  a  liousc  i  but  whca  summer  came  on,  he  l»y  all 
aloug  upon  the  ground,  and  stretchiog  himself  id  the  8un 
thought  himself  monstrous  big,  and  thought  it  a  needless 
thing  and  besides  no  small  piece  of  work  to  build  him  a 
house  proportionable  to  that  bulk  and  bigness.  And  do 
you  not  observe,  O  Cbersias,  continues  he,  many  poor  men,— 
how  one  while  they  pinch  their  bellies,  upon  what  shoi*t 
oommous  (hey  live,  how  sparing  and  niggardly  aiid  raisor- 
able  they  are  ;  and  another  while  you  may  obaen-e  the  same 
men  as  distrustfij  and  covetous  withal,  as  if  the  plenty  of 
city  and  country,  the  riches  of  king  and  kingdom  were  not 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  want  and  beggary. 

When  Chersias  had  concluded  this  discourse,  Cleodemus 
began  thus :  We  sec  you  that  arc  wise  men  possessing  these 
outward  goods  after  an  unequal  manner.  Good  sweet  sir, 
answered  Clcobulus,  the  law  wcnver-likc  hath  distributed  to 
every  man  a  fitting,  decent,  adequate  portion,  and  in  >our 
profession  your  reason  does  what  the  law  does  here,— 
when  yon  feed,  or  diet,  or  physic  your  patient,  you  give  not 
an  equal  quantity  to  all,  but  what  you  judge  to  be  con- 
venient for  each  in  his  circumstances.  Ardalus  enquires : 
I  pray  what  law  compels  our  friend  and  Solon's  host, 
Epimenides,  to  abstain  from  all  other  victuals,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  little  composition  of  his  own,  which  the 
Greeks  call  ftii/wv  (hunrfer-relkmng)  \  This  he  takes  into  hia 
mouth  and  chews,  and  cats  neither  dinner  nor  supper.  This 
instance  obliged  the  whole  company  to  be  a  little  while 
silent,  until  Thales  in  a  jesting  way  replied,  that  Kpimen- 
idea  did  very  wisely,  for  hereby  he  saved  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  grinding  and  boiling  his  food,  as  Pittacus  did. 
I  myself  sojoiiniing  at  Lesbos  overheard  my  landlady,  as 
she  was  vei'v  busy  at  her  hand-mill,  singing  as  she  used  to 
do  at  her  wotk,  "  Grind  mill ;  grind  mill ;  for  even  FitlacuSi 
the  prince  of  great  Mitjlene,  grinds."*    Quoth  Solon 
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Ardalus,  I  wonder  you  have  not  vend  the  law  of  Epi- 
metiides's  frugality  in  Hesiod's  writings,  who  prescribes 
him  aud  others  this  spare  diet ;  for  he  was  the  person  that 
gratified  Epimenides  with  the  seeds  of  this  nutrimeut,  when 
he  directed  him  to  enquire  how  great  benefit  a  man  might 
receive  by  mallows  aud  aspbodul.*  Do  you  believe,  said 
Periaader,  that  Hesiod  meant  this  literally ;  or  rather  that, 
being  himself  a  great  admirer  of  parsimony,  he  hereby  in- 
tended to  exhort  men  to  use  n  mean  and  sp:u«  diet,  as  most 
healthful  and  pleasant  i  I'or  the  chemng  of  mallows  is 
Tory  wholesome,  and  the  stalk  of  asphodel  is  very  luscious  ; 
but  this  "  expeller  of  hunger  and  thirst "  I  take  to  be  rather 
physic  than  natural  food,  consisting  of  honey  and  I  know 
not  what  baiharian  cheese,  and  of  "many  and  costly  seeds 
fetched  from  foreign  parts.  If  to  make  up  this  composi- 
tion &o  many  ingredients  were  requisite,  and  so  difficult  to 
come  by  and  so  expensive,  Hesiod  might  as  well  have  kept 
his  breath  to  cool  his  pottage,  and  never  blessed  the  world 
with  the  discovery.  And  yet  I  admire  how  your  host,  when 
he  went  to  peiforra  the  great  puriticutioa  for  the  Dcliaus 
not  long  since,  could  overlook  the  monuments  aud  patterns 
of  the  first  aliment  which  the  people  brou^'bt  into  tlic  tem- 
ple, — and,  among  other  cheap  fruits  such  as  grow  of  them- 
selves, the  mallows  and  the  asphodel ;  the  usefulness  and 
innocency  whereof  Hesiod  seemed  in  his  work  to  magnify. 
Not  only  that,  quotb  Anacharsis,  hut  he  afRrms  both  plants 
to  he  great  restoratives.  You  are  in  the  right,  quoth  Cleo- 
demus  ;  for  it  is  endent  Hesiod  was  no  ovdinan'  physician, 
who  could  discoui'se  so  learnedly  aud  judiciously  of  diet, 
of  the  nature  of  wines,  and  of  the  virtue  of  waters  and 
baths,  and  of  women,  the  proper  times  for  procreation,  and 
the  site  and  position  of  infants  in  the  womb ;  insomuch, 
that  (as  I  take  it)  Esop  deserves  much  more  the  name  of 
Hesiod's  scholai-  and  disciple  than  Kpimenides,  whose  great 

■  Bcaiod.  Workaud  V»y;  -IL 
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and  excellent  wisdom  the  fable  of  the  nightingale  and 
hawk  domoDstrates.  But  I  n-otild  gladly  hear  Solon's  opin- 
ion in  this  matter;  for  hanng  sojourned  long  at  Athens 
and  being  fumiUurly  acquainted  with  Epinicuideii,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  ini<!ht  learn  of  him  the  grounds  upon 
which  be  accustomed  himself  to  so  spare  a  diet. 

15.  To  what  purpose,  said  Solon,  should  I  trouble  him 
or  myself  to  make  enquiiy  in  a  matter  so  plain  1  For  if 
it  be  a  blessing  next  to  the  greatest  to  need  little  victuals, 
then  it  is  the  gi-eatest  felicity  to  ueed  none  at  all.  If  I  may 
have  leave  to  deliver  my  opLuiou,  quoth  Clcodemus,  I  must 
profess  myself  of  a  different  judgment,  especially  now  we 
sit  at  table ;  fox  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  taken  away,  we 
have  iTmoved  what  belongs  t-o  those  Gods  that  are  the 
pati'ons  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  As  upon  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  earth,  quoth  Tbalcs,  there  must  needs  follow 
au  universal  confusion  of  alt  things,  so  in  forbidding  men 
meat,  there  must  needs  follow  the  dispei'sion  and  dissolution 
of  the  family,  the  sacred  &*e,the  cups,  the  feasts  mid  cutcr- 
taiuraents,  which  are  the  principal  and  most  innocent  diver- 
sions of  mankind ;  and  so  oil  the  comforts  of  frccicty  are 
at  cud.  For  to  men  of  business  some  i-ecreation  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  preparation  and  use  of  victuals  conduces 
much  thereunto.  Again,  to  be  without  victuals  would 
tend  to  the  desti'uction  of  hushjindry,  for  want  whereof 
the  earth  would  soon  be  overgrown  with  n-ccds,  and  through 
the  sloth  of  men  overflowed  with  waters.  And  together 
with  this,  all  arts  would  fail  which  arc  supported  and  en- 
couraged hereby  :  nay,  more,  take  away  hosjiitality  and  the 
use  of  rictimis,  and  the  worship  and  honor  of  the  Gods  ivill 
sink  and  perish ;  the  sun  will  have  hut  small  and  tlie  moon 
yet  smaller  reverence,  if  they  aifoi*d  men  only  light  and  heat. 
And  who  will  build  an  altar  or  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
Fluvius,  or  to  Ceres  the  patroness  of  husbandmen,  or  to 
Neptune  the  preserver  of  plants  and  trees  t    Or  how  can 
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Bacchus  be  any  longer  termed  the  donor  of  oil  good  tilings, 
if  men  make  no  further  ttse  of  the  good  things  he  ^vcs  \ 
What  shall  men  sacrifice  ?  M'hnt  fiI•s^fruits  shall  thov  offer  ? 
In  short,  the  subvprsion  nnd  confusion  of  the  greatest 
blessings  attend  this  opinion.  Promiscuously  and  indcfati 
gnbly  to  pursue  all  sorts  of  pleasures  I  owa.  to  be  brutish, 
and  to  avoid  all  with  a  suitable  aversion  equally  blockish ; 
let  the  mind  then  freely  enjoy  such  ])leiisures  as  are  agree 
&tile  to  its  nature  and  temper.  Sut  for  tlie  body,  there  is 
certainly  no  pleasure  more  hairaless  and  commendable  and 
fitting  than  that  which  springs  from  a  plentiful  table, — 
which  is  granted  by  all  men  ;  for.  placing  this  in  the  raid 
die,  men  converse  with  one  another  and  share  tn  the  pro- 
vision. As  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bed,  men  use  these  in 
the  dark,  leputing  the  use  thereof  no  less  shameful  and 
beastly  than  the  total  disuse  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Cleodemus  having  finished  ttiis  long  harangue,  I  begnn 
to  this  eifect.  You  omit  one  thing,  my  friend,  how  they 
that  decry  food  deer)'  sleep  too,  and  they  that  declaim 
against  sleep  declaim  against  drenms  in  the  same  breath, 
and  so  destroy  the  primitive  and  ancient  way  of  divination. 
Add  to  tltis,  thnt  otir  whole  life  will  he  of  one  form  and 
fajshion,  and  our  soul  enclosed  in  a  body  to  no  purpose ; 
many  and  those  the  principal  parts  thereof  are  naturally 
so  formed  and  fashioned  as  to  be  organs  of  nutriment;  so 
the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  stomiicb,  and  the  liver,  whereof 
none  are  idle,  none  framed  for  other  use,  so  that  whosoever 
hath  no  need  of  uiitriment  has  no  need  of  his  body ;  that 
is,  in  other  woi-ds,  no  maa  hath  any  need  of  himself,  for 
every  man  hath  a  body  of  his  own.  This  I  have  thought 
fit  to  offer  in  vindication  of  our  bellies ;  if  Solon  or  any 
other  has  any  tiling  to  object  to  what  I  have  said,  I  am 
willing  to  hear  him. 

16.  Yea,  doubtless,  replies  Solon,  or  we  may  be  reputed 
more  injudicious  than  the  Egyptians.     For  when  any  per- 
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soa  dies  among  them,  they  open  him  and  show  him  so 
dissected  to  the  sun ;  his  guts  they  throw  into  the  river,  to 
the  remaining  parts  they  allow  a  decent  burial,  for  they 
think  the  hody  now  pure  and  clean ;  and  to  speak  truly, 
they  are  the  foiJest  parts  of  the  body,  and  like  that  lower 
hell  crammed  with  dead  carcasses  and  at  the  same  time 
itowing  with  offensive  rivei-s,  such  as  ilame  with  6re  and 
are  disturbed  with  tempests.  No  live  creature  feeds  upon 
another  living  creatiure,  but  we  first  take  away  their  lives, 
and  in  that  action  vev  do  thcra  great  wrong ;  forasmuch  as 
whatsoever  is  ti-aiisranted  and  turned  into  another  loseth 
the  nature  which  it  had  before,  and  is  corrupted  that  it 
may  become  nourishment  to  the  others.  Now  the  vei7 
plants  have  life  in  them,  —  that  is  clear  and  manifest,  for 
we  perceive  they  grow  and  spread.  But  to  abstain  from 
eating  flesh  (as  they  say  Orpheus  of  old  did)  is  more  a 
pretence  than  a  real  avoiding  of  an  injury  proceeding  from 
the  jast  use  of  meat.  One  way  there  is,  and  but  one  way, 
whereby  a  man  may  avoid  offence,  namely  by  being  con- 
tented with  his  own,  not  coveting  what  belongs  to  his 
neighbor.  But  if  a  man's  circumstances  be  such  and  so 
hm-d  that  he  cannot  subsist  \vithout  wronging  another  man, 
the  fault  is  God's,  not  his.  The  case  being  such  mth 
some  persons,  I  would  fain  Icani  if  it  be  not  advisable  to 
destroy,  at  the  same  time  \vith  injustice,  these  instruments 
of  injustice,  tlie  belly,  stomach,  and  liver,  which  have  no 
sense  of  justice  or  appetite  to  honesty,  and  therefore  may 
be  fitly  compared  to  your  cook's  implements,  his  knives 
and  his  caldrons,  or  to  a  baker's  chimney  and  bins  and 
kneading-tubs.  Verily  one  may  observe  the  souls  of  some 
men  confined  to  their  bodies,  as  to  a  house  of  correction, 
barely  to  do  the  drudgery  and  to  serve  the  necessities 
thereof  It  was  our  own  case  hut  even  now.  While  we 
minded  our  meat  and  our  bellies,  we  had  neither  eyes  to 
see  nor  ears  to  hear  ;  hut  now  the  table  is  taken  away,  we 
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are  free  to  cliscourso  nrnoDg  ourselves  and  to  enjoy  ona 
another;  and  now  our  bellies  are  full,  we  have  notliiog 
else  to  do  or  care  for.  And  if  tliia  condition  and  state 
wherein  \vc  at  present  ai-e  would  liist  our  whole  lifOt  wo 
having  no  wants  to  fcnr  nor  riches  to  covet  (for  a  desire  of 
superfluities  attends  a  desire  of  necessaries),  would  nul 
our  lives  be  much  more  comfortable  aad  life  itself  miicb 
more  desirable  I 
Yea,  but  Cleodernus  stiffly  maintains  the  necessity  of 
Iting  und  driuklng,  else  wc  shall  want  tables  and  cups, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  sacrifice  to  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina. By  a  parity  of  reason  there  is  a  necessity  there 
should  be  contentions  and  wars,  that  men  may  have  bul- 
warks and  citadels  and  fortifications  by  land,  fleets  and 
navies  abroad  at  sea,  and  that  having  slain  hundreds, 
we  may  offer  sacrifices  (called  Ilecatomphonia)  after  the 
Messenian  manner..  By  this  reason  wc  shall  find  men 
grudging  their  own  health,  for  {tliey  will  say)  thcrc  will  be 
no  need  of  dovra  or  feather  beds  unless  they  are  sick  ;  and 
so  those  healing  Gods,  and  particularly  Esculapius,  will  be 
vast  suflferers,  for  they  will  infallibly  lose  so  many  fat  and 
rich  sacrifices  yearly.  Nay,  the  art  of  chirurgeiy  will  perish, 
and  all  those  ingenious  instruments  that  have  bccu  invented 
for  the  cure  of  man  will  lie  by  useless  and  insignificant 
And  what  great  difference  is  there  between  this  and  tliati 
For  meat  is  a  medicine  against  hunger,  and  such  as  keep  a 
regular  diet  are  said  to  cure  themaclvoa,  —  I  mean  such  aa 
use  meat  not  for  wantonness  but  of  necessity.  For  it  is 
plain,  the  prejudices  we  receive  by  feeding  far  surmount 
the  pleasures.  And  the  pleasure  of  eating  fills  a  very 
little  place  in  our  bodies  and  very  little  time.  But  why 
should  1  trouble  you  or  myself  with  a  cntalogue  of  the  many 
vexations  which  attend  tliat  man  who  is  necessitated  to 
provide  for  a  family,  and  the  many  difiicultiea  which  dis- 
tract him  in  his  uudeilaking?     For    my   part,  I  verily 
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believe  Homer  had  an  eye  to  this  very  thing,  when,  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  GchIs.  he  made  use  of  this  very  argu- 
ment, that  they  were  such  because  tliey  used  no  victuals ; 

For  not  l)ie  brend  or  man  llieir  l!f«  viiatalTiii, 
Nor  wbe'»  inflarnmic  jiiic*  tupjilit't  ili«ir  wins ;  • 

3ntimatin<»  meat  to  be  the  cause  of  death  as  well  as  the 
jnenns  of  sustjiiiiing  and  siippoi-ting  life.  From  hence  pro- 
feed  divers  fatal  distempers  caused  much  more  by  fulness 
than  by  fasting ;  and  to  digest  what  we  havo  eaten  provea 
frequently  a  harder  matter  than  to  provide  and  procure 
what  we  eat-  And  when  we  solicitously  enquire  before- 
liand  what  we  should  do  or  how  wc  slionld  employ  our- 
selves if  we  had  not  such  care  and  business  to  take  up  our 
time,  this  is  as  if  Dannus's  daughters  should  trouble  their 
be:uls  to  know  what  tliey  should  do  if  they  had  no  sieves 
to  fill  with  water.  We  drudge  and  toil  for  necessaries,  for 
want  of  better  and  nobler  business.  As  slaves  then  who 
have  gained  their  freedom  do  now  and  then  those  drudg- 
eries and  discharge  thoae  servile  emplojTnents  and  offices 
for  their  own  benefit  which  they  untlertook  heretofore  for 
their  masters'  ndvnntage,  so  the  mind  of  man,  which  nt 
present  is  enslaved  to  the  body  nnd  the  service  thereof, 
when  once  it  becomes  free  fmm  thia  slavery,  will  take  care 
of  itself,  and  spend  its  time  in  contemplation  of  truth 
without  distraction  or  disturbance.  Such  were  our  dis- 
courses upon  this  head,  O  Nicarchus. 

17.  And  before  Solon  hail  fully  finished,  in  came  Gor* 
gins,  Pcriunder's  brother,  who  was  just  returned  from 
Taenarum,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  advice  of  the 
oracle  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  and  to  conduct  a  deputation. 
Upon  his  entrance  we  welcomed  liim  home ;  and  Pcrinn- 
der  having  nmon^  the  rest  saluted  him,  Go^^us  sat  by 
bim  upon  a  bed,  and  privately  whispered  something  to 
his  brother  which  we  could  not  hear,  reriaudex  by  Im 
.  •  u.  V.  ML 
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r&rious  gestures  onJ  motions  discovered  different  nffectious ; 
sonicfimcs  he  seemed  sad  and  melancliolic,  by  and  hy  dis- 
turbed and  angry ;  frequently  be  looked  as  doubtful  and 
difltnifitful  men  use  to  do ;  awhile  after  he  lifts  up  liis  eyes 
a«  is  usual  with  men  in  a  maze.  At  last  recovering  him- 
self, aaith  he,  I  have  a  mtnd  to  irapnrt  to  you  the  contents 
of  this  embassy :  but  I  scarce  dare  do  it,  remembering 
TTiales's  aphorism,  how  things  impossible  or  incredible  are 
to  be  concealed  and  only  things  credible  and  probable  are 
to  be  related.  Bias  answered,  I  crave  leave  to  explain 
Thales's  saj-ing.  We  may  distrust  enemies,  even  though 
they  speak  things  credible,  and  trust  friends,  even  tlioiigh 
they  relate  things  incredible;  and  I  snpj)0se  by  enemies 
he  meant  vicious  men  and  foolish,  and  by  friends,  wise  and 
good  men.  Then,  brother  Goi^ins,  quoth  Teriander,  I  pray 
relate  the  whole  story  particularly. 

18.  Gorgias  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  command 
began  his  story  thus :  ^ 

■\Vheu  we  had  fasted  now  for  three  days  and  offered  sac- 
rifice upon  each  of  those  days,  we  were  all  resolved  to  sit 
up  the  third  night  and  spend  it  in  pastime  and  dancing. 
The  moon  shone  very  bright  upon  the  water,  and  the  sea 
was  exceeding  calm  and  still ;  this  we  saw,  for  we  sported 
ourselres  upon  the  shore.  Being  thus  tnken  up,  uU  of  a 
sudden  we  espied  a  wonderful  spectacle  off  nt  sea,  making 
with  incredible  expedition  to  the  adjoining  promontor)'. 
The  violence  of  tlie  motion  made  the  sea  foam  again,  and 
the  noise  was  so  loud,  that  the  whole  company  forsook 
their  sport  and  ran  together  toward  the  place,  admiring 
what  Che  matter  should  be.  Before  we  could  make  a  full 
discovery  of  the  whole,  the  motion  was  so  rapid,  we  per- 
ceived divers  dolphins,  sonic  swimming  in  a  ring  or  circle, 
others  hastening  amain  to  that  part  of  the  shore  which  was 
most  smooth,  and  others  following  after  and  (as  it  were) 
bringing  np  the  rear.     In  tlie  middle  there  was  ascertain 
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heap  which  we  could  perceive  above  the  water :  but  we 
could  not  distinctly  apprehend  what  it  was,  till  d  rawing 
near  the  shore  we  saw  nil  the  dolphins  flocking  together, 
and  having  made  near  the  land  they  safely  surrendered 
their  charge,  and  left  out  of  danger  a  man  breathing  and 
shaking  himself.  They  j-cturned  to  tho  pioraontory,  and 
there  seemed  to  rejoice  more  than  before  for  this  their  for- 
tunate undertaking,  Divci-s  in  the  company  were  affrighted 
and  ran  away  ;  myself  and  a  few  more  took  courage,  and 
went  on  to  see  nnd  satisfy  ourselves  what  thia  unusual  mat- 
ter might  be ;  there  we  found  and  iiisttmtly  knew  our  old 
acquaintance  Anon  the  mnsician,  who  told  us  bis  name. 
He  wore  that  very  gsu-ment  he  used  when  ho  strove  for 
mastery.  We  brought  hira  into  our  tent  and  found  ho  had 
received  no  damage  in  his  passage,  save  only  a  little  lassi- 
tude by  the  violence  of  the  motion.  He  told  us  the  whole 
Btory  of  his  adventure, — -a  story  incredible  to  all  but  bucH 
as  saw  it  with  their  eves.  He  told  us  bow,  when  be  had 
detennined  to  leave  Italy,  being  hastened  away  by  Pcrian- 
der's  letters,  he  went  aboard  a  Corinthian  merchantman 
then  in  port  and  ready  to  sail ;  being  off  at  sea  with  the 
winds  favorable,  he  observed  the  seamen  bent  to  ruin  him, 
and  the  master  of  the  vessel  told  him  as  much,  and  that  tliey 
purposed  to  execute  their  design  upon  him  that  very  uight 
In  this  distress,  the  poor  man  (ns  if  inspired  by  his  good 
Genius)  gii'ds  about  him  his  heretofore  victorious,  now  his 
funeral  cloak,  with  a  brave  resolution  to  compose  and  sing 
his  own  epitaph,  as  the  swans  when  they  nppi-ehcnd  tho  ap- 
proaches of  death  are  reported  to  do.  Being  thus  habited,  he 
told  the  seamen  he  was  minded  to  commit  the  protection  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-passengers  to  the  providence  of  tho 
Gotls  in  a  Prthian  song ;  then  standing  upon  the  poop  near 
tlie  side  of  the  vessel,  and  having  invoked  the  help  and 
assistance  of  all  the  sea  Gods,  he  strikes  up  briskly  and 
sings  to  his  harp.    Before  he  had  half  finished  his  carol. 
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the  sun  set,  and  he  could  discern  Peloponnesus  before  him. 
The  seamen  thought  it  tedious  to  tarry  for  the  night,  where- 
fore tlicy  resolved  to  munlcr  him  immediately,  to  which 
purpose  thev  unsheathed  their  swords.  Seeing  this,  and 
heholding  the  master  stouding  with  his  face  covered,  he 
leaped  into  the  sea  as  far  as  he  oould :  but  before  his  body 
sunk  he  found  himself  supported  by  dolphins.  At  &-st  he 
■was  surprised  with  care  nnd  trouble ;  but  by  and  by,  fiud- 
ing  himself  marching  forwnrd  with  much  case  and  secu- 
rtt}',  nnd  oheerving  a  whole  shoal  of  dolphins  Hocking  about 
him  and  joyfully  contendiag  which  should  api>ear  most  for- 
ward and  serviceable  in  his  preservation,  and  discerning  the 
vessel  at  a  considerable  distance  behiud,  he  apprehended 
the  uiinbleuess  of  his  jiortors ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  his 
fears  forsook  him,  and  he  professed  he  was  neither  so  fear- 
ful of  death  nor  desiroiu}  of  life  as  he  was  full  of  ambi- 
tions desire  to  reach  the  haven  of  safety,  that  he  might 
show  to  all  men  that  he  stood  in  the  grace  and  favor  of  the 
Gods,  and  that  be  might  himself  believe  more  iirmly  tliau 
ever  before  in  their  being  and  goodness.  In  his  passage, 
as  lie  lifted  up  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  beheld  Ihesttirs 
glittering  and  twinkling  and  the  moon  full  and  glorious, 
find  the  sea  culm  all  about  her  us  she*  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
it,  and  yielding  him  (as  it  were)  a  beaten  track:  he  de- 
dared,  he  thought  God's  justice  had  more  eyes  than  one, 
and  that  with  these  many  eyes  llic  Gods  beheld  what  was 
acted  here  below  both  by  sea  and  land.  With  such  cou- 
tcmplutions  he  |>erfonncd  his  voyage  less  anxiously,  which 
much  abated  the  tediousness  thereof  and  was  a  comfoi-t 
and  refreshment  to  him  in  his  solitude  and  danger.  At 
la«t,  arriving  near  the  promontory  which  was  both  steep 
and  high,  and  fearing  danger  in  a  straight  course  and 
direct  line,  they  uaaaimously  veered  about,  and  making  to 
ehore  with  a  little  compass  for  secui'ity,  they  delivered  Arion 
to  lis  in  safety,  so  that  he  plainly  perceived  and  with  thunks 
acknowledged  a  Providence. 
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\MieTi  Arion  had  finished  this  nan-ative  of  his  escape, 
I  asked  him  (quoth  Gorging)  whither  the  ship  wns  bound  ; 
he  told  me  for  Corinth,  but  it  would  not  be  there  very 
snddenlv.  for  when  he  leaped  out  of  the  ship  and  Wiis 
raiTietl  (as  he  conmvcd)  about  five  htinila*d  furlongs,  he 
perceived  a  calm,  which  must  needs  much  retard  their 
arri^'al  who  were  aboard.  Gorgias  added  that,  having 
learned  the  names  of  the  pilot  and  roaster  and  the  coloi's 
of  the  ship,  he  immediately  despatched  out  ships  and  sol- 
diers to  examine  all  the  ports,  nil  this  while  keeping  Arioa 
concealed,  lest  the  criminals  should  upon  notice  of  hia 
deliverance  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice-  This  action 
happened  very  luckily,  as  if  it  were  directed  by  the  power 
of  the  Gods  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  news 
was  brought  bim  that  the  same  ship  wns  in  port,  and  that 
his  party  had  seized  it  and  secured  all  the  men,  merchants 
and  others.  Whereupon  Pcriandcr  commended  Gorjujias's 
discretion  and  zeal,  desiring  him  to  pmceed  and  lose  no 
time,  but  immediately  to  clap  them  in  close  prison,  and 
to  suffer  none  to  come  at  them  to  give  the  least  notice  of 
Aiion's  miraculous  escape. 

19.  Gentlemen,  quoth  Esop,  T  remember  you  derided 
my  dialogue  of  the  daws  and  crows  ;  and  now  you  can 
admire  and  believe  as  improhalde  a  story  of  dolphins. 
Yoa  are  mightily  out,  said  I,  for  this  is  no  now  story 
which  we  believe,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Ino 
and  Athamas  above  a  thousand  years  ago.  These  passages 
are  snpemntiiral,  quoth  Solon,  and  much  above  our 
reason  :  what  befell  Hesiod  is  of  a  lower  kind,  and  more 
pi-oper  for  our  discoiurse,  and  if  you  have  not  heard  of  it 
before,  it  is  worth  your  liearing. 

Hesiod  was  once  entertained  at  the  same  house  in 
Locris  with  a  certain  ?^lilesian.  In  this  his  sojourning 
time  it  happened  the  gentleman's  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  the  Milesian ;  which  being  discovered,  the  whole 
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family  concluded  tjestod,  if  aot  guilty,  must  be  privy  to 
thn  fact  His  innocence  was  but  a  weak  fence  against 
their  jealousy  and  aspersioitii ;  and  therefore,  rashly  cen 
suring  him  guilty,  the  brothera  of  the  woman  waylaid  him 
in  his  return  home,  and  slew  him  and  hi»  compmiion 
Troilus  near  the  temple  of  Nemean  Jove  ia  Ijocris.  Their 
carcasses  they  threw  into  the  sea;  that  of  Troilus  was 
carried  into  the  river  Dnphnus,  and  rested  upon  u  certain 
rock  comi>assed  with  waters,  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  which  rack  bears  bis  name  to  this  day.  The 
body  of  Hesiod  was  uo  sooner  fallen  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  a  con]])uny  of  dolphins  received  it, 
and  conveyed  it  to  Bhiuni  and  Molycria.  It  happened 
the  Ijocrians  were  assembled  at  Rhium  that  day  to 
feast  and  make  merry,  uccordiog  to  the  custom  which 
continues  still  among  them.  As  soon  m  tlicy  perceived  a 
carcass  floating  or  rather  swimming  towards  them,  they 
hastened,  nut  widiuut  admiration,  to  see  what  it  was  ;  and 
knowing  the  body  to  bo  Uestod*!!,  they  instantly  resolved 
to  find  out  the  murderers.  It  proved  an  easy  discovery. 
After  couWction  tUcy  threw  tUem  headlong  alive  into  the 
sea,  and  ordered  their  houses  to  be  demolished  to  the  very 
foundations.  The  body  they  buried  in  the  grove  of  the 
temple  of  Jove,  that  no  foreigner  might  find  it  out ;  the 
reason  of  this  act  was  that  the  Orchomenians  hod  searched 
far  and  near  for  it  at  the  instigation  of  the  oracle,  who 
promised  them  the  greatest  felicity  if  thoy  could  get  the 
bones  of  Uesiod  and  bury  them  in  their  city.  Now  if 
dolphins  arc  so  favorable  to  dead  men,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble they  have  a  strong  affection  for  the  living,  CHpccially 
for  such  as  delight  in  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumcutal. 
And  this  we  know  undoubtedly,  that  these  creatures  de- 
light infinitely  in  music ;  they  love  it,  and  if  any  man 
siugs  or  plays  as  ho  sails  along  in  fair  weather,  they  mil 
quietly  swim  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  listen  till  the 
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music  is  ended.  ^Vhen  children  bathe  in  the  wotcr  and 
Bport  themselves,  you  shall  have  a  parcel  of  them  flock 
together  and  sport  and  swim  by  them ;  and  they  may  do 
it  the  more  securely,  since  it  is  a  breach  of  tlie  law  of 
Xitture  to  hurt  them.  You  never  beard  of  any  man  that 
fishes  for  them  purposely  or  hurts  them  wilfully,  unless 
falling  into  the  nets  they  spoil  the  sport,  and  so,  like 
naughty  chiWren,  are  corrected  for  their  misdemeanors. 
1  very  well  remember  the  Lesbians  told  me  how  a  maid 
of  their  town  was  preserved  from  drowning  by  tliem. 

30.  It  was  a  very  true  story,  quoth  Pittaens,  and  there 
are  divers  still  alive  who  \vill  uttest  it,  if  need  be  The 
builders  or  founders  of  Lesbos  were  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  sail  till  they  came  to  a  haven  called  Mesogaeum, 
there  tliey  should  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Neptimc,  and  for  the 
honor  of  Amphitrite  and  the  sea-nymphs  they  should  offei 
a  virgin.  The  prindpal  persons  in  this  colony  were  seven 
in  number;  the  eighth  was  one  Echclaus  byname,  and 
appointed  head  of  the  rest  by  the  oracle  himself;  and  he 
was  a  bachelor.  A  daughter  of  one  of  these  seven  was  to 
be  saciificed,  but  who  it  should  be  was  to  be  decided  by 
lot.  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Smintheus's  sister.  Her  they 
dressed  most  riohly,  and  so  apparelled  they  conveyed  her 
in  abundance  of  state  to  the  water-side,  and  having  com- 
posed a  prayer  for  her,  they  were  now  ready  to  throw  her 
overboard.  There  was  in  the  company  n  certain  ingenuous 
young  gentleman  whose  name  was  Enalus;  he  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  this  young  hidy,  and  his  love  prompted 
him  to  endeavor  all  he  could  for  her  jireservatioD,  or  at 
least  to  perish  in  the  attempt  In  the  very  moment  she 
was  to  be  cast  away,  he  clasps  licr  in  his  arms  and  throws 
himself  and  her  together  into  the  sea.  Shortly  after  there 
was  a  flying  report  they  were  both  conveyed  safe  to  land. 
A  while  after  Enalus  was  seen  at  Lesbos,  xvho  gave  out 
»hey  were  preserved  by  dolphins.     I  could  tell  you  clones 
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more  incredible  than  these,  such  as  would  amtisc  some  and 
please  others ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  command  men's 
faith.  The  sea  was  bo  tempestuous  and  rough,  tlic  peo- 
ple were  afraid  to  come  too  near  the  waters,  when  Enalus 
arrived.  A  number  of  polypuses  followed  him  cvea  to 
Neptune's  temple,  the  biggest  and  sti-ougest  of  which 
carried  a  p^fcat  stone.  This  Enalus  dedicated,  and  tlua 
stone  is  therefore  called  Eualtis  to  this  day.  To  be  short 
and  to  6pcak  nil  in  a  few  words,  —  he  that  knows  bow 
to  distinguish  between  the  impossible  and  the  unusual,  to 
make  a  difference  between  the  unlikely  and  the  absui"d, 
to  be  neither  too  credulous  nor  too  distrustful,  —  he  hath 
learned  your  le&son,  Do  not  overdo.* 

21.  Auacharsia  after  all  this  discourse  spalce  to  this 
purpose  :  Since  Thales  has  averted  the  being  of  a  soul  in 
all  the  principal  and  most  noble  parti  of  the  uniTerse,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  most  commendable  acts  are  governed 
by  an  over-ruling  Power  ;  for,  as  the  body  is  the  organ  of 
the  soul,  so  the  soul  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God. 
Now  as  the  body  has  many  motions  of  its  own  proceeding 
from  itself,  but  the  best  and  most  from  the  soul,  so  the 
soul  acts  some  things  by  its  own  power,  but  In  most  things 
it  iA  subordinate  to  the  will  and  power  of  God,  whose 
glorious  instrument  it  is.  To  me  it  seems  highly  un- 
reasonable—and I  should  be  but  too  apt  to  censure  the 
wisdom  of  the  Gods,  if  I  were  convinced  —  that  they  use 
fire,  and  water,  and  wind,  and  clouds,  and  rain  for  the 
preservation  and"  welfare  of  some  and  for  the  detriment 
and  destruction  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
make  no  use  of  living  creattu^s  that  are  doubtless  more 
6erviccable  to  their  ends  than  bow«  arc  to  the  Scythians 
or  hariw  or  pipes  to  the  Greeks, 

Chersias  the  poet  broke  off  this  discour$c,  and  told  the 
company  of  divers  thut  were  miraculously  preserved  to  hia 

■  Uiidn  iyav,  A'o  guid  ntnil. 
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certain  knowledge,  and  more  particularly  of  Cypselus,  Pe- 
riander'a  father,  who  being  newly  bora,  his  advci-sary  seat 
a  jinrty  of  bloody  fellowa  to  murder  him.  They  found  the 
child  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  seeing  him  smile  innocently 
QpoQ  them,  they  had  not  the  heart  to  hmt  him,  and  so 
departed;  but  presently  recalling  themselves  and  consider- 
ing  the  peremptoriness  of  their  orders,  they  retunied  and 
searched  for  him,  but  eould  not  fmd  him,  for  his  mother 
h«d  hid  him  very  carefully  in  a  chest.*  When  he  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  and  understood  the  greatness  of  his 
former  danger  and  deliverance,  he  consecrated  a  chapel  at 
Del]>hi  to  Apollo,  by  ■whose  care  he  conceived  himself  pre- 
served from  crying  in  that  critical  time,  and  by  his  cries 
from  betraying  bis  own  life.  Pittacus,  addressing  hia  dis- 
coui-se  to  Periander,  said  :  It  is  well  done  of  Chersias  to 
make  mention  of  that  chapel,  for  this  brings  to  my  miud  a 
question  I  several  times  purposed  to  ask  you  but  still  forgot, 
namely,  —  To  what  intent  all  those  frogs  were  carved  upon 
the  palm-tree  before  the  door,  and  how  they  affect  eitlier 
the  Deity  or  the  dedicator  E  Periander  remitted  him  to 
Chcrsias  for  answer,  as  a  pei-son  better  versed  in  these 
matters,  for  be  was  present  when  Cypselus  consecrated  the 
chapel.  But  Chersias  smiling  would  not  satisfy  tbem,  until 
they  resolved  him  the  meaning  of  these  aphorisms ;  "  Do  not 
overdo,"  '*  Know  thyself,"  but  particularly  and  principally 
this, — which  had  scared  divers  from  wedlock  nndoihersfrom 
surctj'ship  and  others  from  speaking  at  all,  —  "Promise, 
and  yon  ore  mined."  "What  need  we  to  explain  to  you 
these,  when  you  yourself  have  so  mightily  magnified  Esop's 
comment  upon  each  of  them.  Esop  replied :  When  Chersias 
ifi  disposed  to  jest  witli  me  upon  these  subjects,  and  to  jest 
in  eamcBt,  he  is  pleased  to  father  such  sayings  and  sen- 
tences upon  Ilomer,  who,  bringing  in  Hector  fiuiously  fly- 
ing upon  others,  yet  at  another  time  represents  him  as  flying 
*  Calkd  Kvliiiii  la  Greek,  wlieiico  (be  cUild  waa  tianied  Pyptdiu.    (O.) 
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from  Ajax  son  of  Telamon,*  — an  argument  that  Hector 
knew  himself.  And  Uomer  made  Ulyssea  approve  the 
sa\iug  ''  Do  noC  overdo,"  whcu  he  besought  his  friend  Dio- 
niedea  not  to  cxrmnicnd  him  too  mncfa  nor  yet  to  censure 
him  too  much.  And  for  suretyship  he  exposes  it  as  a  mat- 
ter unsafe,  nay  highly  dangerous,  saying  that  to  be  bound 
for  idle  and  wicked  men  is  full  of  hazard.f  To  confirm 
this,  Chensias  reported  how  Jupiter  had  thrown  Ate  head- 
long out  of  heaven,  because  she  was  by  when  he  made  the 
promise  about  the  birth  of  Uercules  whereby  he  was  cir- 
cumvented. 

Uere  Solon  interrupted :  I  am  of  this  mind,  that  wc  now 
give  ear  to  the  most  wise  Homer,  — 

Bat  BOW  Uie  niglit  «xt«itil>  ber  awf\jl  iliai1« : 
Th*  OodileM  twrli  you :  b«  Hie  ai^ht  Qbe7«d J 

If  it  ])Ieaselho  company  then,  let  us  sacrifice  to  the  Muses, 
to  Neptune,  and  to  Amphitritc,  and  so  bid  each  adieu  for 
this  night. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting,  my  dear  Nl- 
carchus. 

•UXLU2.  t  ILX.349:  CKtrn.  Vni.  SSt.  t  D- TIL  182. 
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1 .  It  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  queation  fit  for  tlie  deter- 
mination of  tlioae  couceming  wliom  Cato  said,  Their 
palutcs  arc  more  sensitive  than  their  hearts,  whether  that 
sajiug  of  rUiloseous  the  poet  be  true  or  no,  The  most 
savory  Hush  is  that  which  is  ao  ilcsh,  and  iish  thut  is  no  fish. 
Yet  this  to  me,  Marcus  Sedatua,  U  out  of  questiou,  that 
those  precepts  of  philosophy  which  seem  uot  to  be  deliv- 
ered with  a  designed  gravity,  such  as  becomes  philosophers, 
take  most  with  persons  that  are  very  young,  and  meet 
with  a  more  ready  acceptance  and  coinpliunce  frocn  tliem. 
Whence  it  b  that  they  do  not  only  read  throujjh  Esop's 
fables  and  the  fictions  of  poets  and  tlie  Abaris  of  Hera- 
clides  and  Ariston'a  Lyco  ;  but  they  also  read  such  doctrines 
as  relate  to  the  souls  of  men,  if  Bomething  fabulous  be 
mixed  with  them,  with  an  excess  of  pleasure  that  borders  on 
enthusiasm.  Wherefore  we  are  not  only  to  govern  their 
appetites  in  the  delights  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  also 
(and  much  more)  to  inure  them  to  a  like  temperance  in 
reading  and  hearing,  that,  while  they  make  use  of  pleasiu'e 
ag  a  sauce,  they  may  pursue  that  which  is  wholesome  and 
profitable  in  those  things  which  they  read.  For  neither 
can  a  city  be  secure  if  bat  one  gate  be  left  open  to  receive 
the  enemy,  though  all  the  reet  be  shut;  nor  a  young  man 
sale,  though  he  be  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  assaults 
of  all  other  pleasures,  whilst  he  is  without  any  guard  agaiust 
those  of  the  ear.     Yea,  the  nearer  the  commerce  is  bct^vixt 
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the  dcliglits  of  that  sease  and  those  of  the  mmd  and  reason, 
by  80  much  the  more,  wheu  he  lies  open  on  that  side,  is  he 
apt  to  be  debauched  and  corrupted  thereby.  Seeing  there- 
fore we  cannot  (mid  perhaps  would  not  if  wc  could)  debar 
young  men  of  the  size  of  my  Soclunis  and  thy  Oleander 
altogether  from  the  rending  of  poets,  yet  let  us  keep  tlie 
stricter  guard  upon  them,  as  those  who  need  a  guide  to 
direct  them  in  theii-  rcadiug  more  than  in  their  \valks. 
Upon  which  consideration,  I  find  myself  disposed  to  send 
thee  ut  present  in  writing  that  discourse  concerning  Poetry 
which  I  had  lately  an  occasion  to  deliver  by  word  of  month  ; 
that,  n-hen  thou  hast  rend  it  over  thj'self,  thou  mayst  also 
make  such  use  of  it,  if  thou  judgost  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  that  purpose,  as  thoi^e  M'hich  are  engaged  to  drink  hard 
do  of  amethysts  (or  preservatives  against  drunkenness),— 
that  is,  that  thou  mayet  comnninieato  it  to  Oleander,  to 
prepossess  hira  therewith  ;  seoing  he  is  naturnlly  endowed 
witli  a  brisk,  piercing,  and  daring  wit,  and  therefore  more 
prone  to  be  inveigled  by  that  soit  of  study. 
Tliey  say  of  the  fish  culled  polj-pus  that 

HU  hwul  In  on*  r««p«e[  i*  very  (loail, 
B«t  ia  ui9lher  v«r;  naughty  (bod ; 

because,  though  it  be  verj'  luscious  to  eat,  yet  it  is  thought 
to  disturb  the  fancy  with  frightful  and  confused  dreams. 
And  the  like  obseiTiition  may  be  made  concerning  poetry, 
that  it  affords  sweet  and  withal  wholesome  nourishment  to 
the  minds  of  young  men,  but  yet  it  contains  likewise  no 
less  matter  of  disturbance  and  emotion  to  them  that  want 
a  right  conduct  in  the  study  thereof.  For  of  it  also,  as  wcU 
as  of  Eg^'pt,  may  it  be  said  that  (to  those  who  will  use  it) 


for  therein 


III  otwrfiTtiln  niid  lutiirijiiil  (lokl 
UoiIkuivi  ittiil  puiiDiiia  uitiTiuiit  iloth  yield  ; 

Lore  with  «nft  paMloni  and  rloh  Ian)Zi»ir»  drM 
Oft  tloab  th«  ban  ODt  of  tV  Inptnuoiu  b<rao*t.* 

•  OdTM-  IV.  280;  0.  XIV.  31S. 
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And  indeed  such  only  are  endangered  thereby,  for  the 
rhiirme  of  that  art  ordinarily  affect  act  thofto  that  are 
downright  sols  and  naturally  incapable  of  learning.  Wlicre- 
fore,  when.  Simouidcs  was  asked  why  of  all  men  he  could 
not  deceive  the  Thessalians,  his  answer  was,  Because  they 
arc  not  so  well  bred  as  to  be  capable  of  being  cajoled  by 
me.  And  Gorgiju  used  to  call  tragical  poems  cheats, 
wherein  he  that  did  cheat  waa  jueter  than  he  that  did  not 
cheat,  and  he  tUat  was  cheated  was  wiser  than  he  that  waa 
not  cheated. 

It  desen'cs  thci-ofore  our  consideration,  whether  we  ehall 
put  youug  men  into  Epicurus's  boat,  —  wherein,  having 
their  ears  stopped  with  wax,  as  those  of  the  men  of  Itliaca 
xveve^  they  shall  be  obliged  to  sail  by  aiul  not  so  much  as 
touch  at  poetry,-^  or  rather  keep  a  guard  on  tlieni,  so  as 
to  oblige  their  judgments  by  priuciples  of  right  reason  to 
use  it  aright,  and  preserve  them  from  being  seduced  to 
their  hurt  by  that  which  aflords  them  so  much  delight. 
For  neither  did  Lyciugns,  the  valiant  son  of  Diyas  (as 
Homer*  calls  him)  act  like  a  man  of  sound  reason  in  the 
course  which  he  took  to  rcfonn  his  people  that  were  much 
inclined  to  drunkenness,  by  travelling  up  and  down  to  de- 
Bti'oy  all  the  vines  in  the  country ;  whereas  he  should  have 
oi'dei'ed  that  eveiyviue  should  have  a  well  of  water  near  it, 
that  (as  Plato  saith)  the  drunken  deity  might  be  reduced  to 
tcmperauce  by  a  sober  one.  For  water  mixed  with  wine 
takes  away  the  hurtful  spirits,  while  it  leaves  the  useful 
ones  iu  it.  Neither  should  we  cut  down  or  destioy  the 
Muses'  ■\ine,  poelrj- ;  but  where  we  perceive  it  luxunntcs 
find  grows  wild  through  an  ungoverned  appetite  of  ap- 
plause, there  ought  we  to  prune  away  or  keep  under  the 
fabulous  and  theatrical  branches  thereof;  and  where  we 
find  any  of  the  Gritces  linked  to  any  of  the  Muses,  —  that 
is,  where  the  lusciousness  and  tempting  charms  of  Ian- 
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gnage  nve  not  altogether  barren  and  unprofitable,  —  there 
let  us  bring  in  philosophy  to  incorporate  with  it 

For  as,  where  the  ratuidrukc  grows  near  the  vine  and  so 
communicates  something  of  its  force  thereto,  the  wine  that 
is  made  of  its  grojies  makes  the  sleep  of  those  that  drink 
it  more  refreshing ;  so  doth  the  tempering  poetry  with  the 
priiiciples  of  philoftophy  and  nllnying  their  roughness  with 
its  fictions  render  the  study  of  them  more  easy  and  the 
relish  of  them  more  grateful  to  young  learners.  Where- 
fore those  that  would  give  their  minds  to  philosophical 
Btudiea  are  not  obliged  to  avoid  poetry'  altogether,  bot 
rather  to  prepare  themselves  for  pliilosophy  by  poeras^ 
accustoming  themselves  to  senrch  for  and  embrace  that 
which  miiv  profit  in  that  which  plenseth  them,  and  reject- 
ing and  discording  that  wherein  they  find  nothing  of  this 
nature.  For  this  discrimination  is  the  first  step  to  learn- 
ing: and  when  this  is  uttained,  then,  accordiug  to  what 
Sophocles  saith,^ 

To  hare  begun  well  wtint  irc  da  intend 
OltM  hope  ftiiij  pRMipvct  of  w  Hooil  xii  end. 

'2.  T^t  as  therefore  in  the  first  place  possess  those  whom 
we  initiate  in  the  study  of  poetry  with  this  notion  (as  one 
which  they  ought  always  to  have  at  hand),  that 

Tm  frcqucnlly  th*  (xxit'i  )cii!w 
To  iiiterminglt  truth  with  liw ;  — 

wnich  they  do  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  against 
their  wills.  They  do  it  with  their  wills,  because  they  find 
strict  truth  too  rigid  to  comply  with  that  sweetness  and 
gracefulness  of  ex[>ression.  which  most  are  taken  with,  so 
readily  as  fiction  doth.  For  real  truth,  though  it  disgust 
never  so  much,  must  be  told  as  it  is,  without  alteration  : 
but  that  which  is  feigned  in  a  discourse  can  easily  yield 
and  shift  its  garb  from  the  distasteful  to  that  which  is  more 
pleasing.  And  indeed,  neither  the  measures  nor  the  tropes 
nor  the  grandeur  of  words  nor  the  aptness  of  metaphors 
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Dor  the  hfirmony  of  the  composition  gives  such  a  degree 
of  elegance  and  gracefulness  to  a  poem  aa  a  well-ordered 
and  artificial  fiction  doth.  But  aa  in  pictures  the  colors 
arc  more  delightful  to  the  eye  than  the  lines,  because 
those  give  tliem  u  uctucr  reaemblnnce  to  the  persons  they 
Were  made  for,  and  render  them  the  more  apt  to  deceive 
the  beholder  ;  so  in  jioems  we  are  more  apt  to  be  smitten 
and  full  iu  love  with  a  probable  fiction  than  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  that  c«n  be  observed  in  measiu-es  and  phrases, 
where  there  is  nothing  fabulous  or  fictitious  joined  with  it 
\Vhei*efore  Soci'ates,  being  induced  by  some  dreams  to  at- 
tempt something  iu  poetry,  and  finding  himself  uuapt,  bv 
reason  that  he  had  all  his  lifetime  been  the  champion  of 
severe  truth,  to  haramer  out  of  his  own  invention  a  likelv 
fiction,  made  choice  of  Esop's  fables  to  turn  into  verse  ;  us 
judging  nothing  lo  be  tnie  poetry  tliat  had  in  it  nothing 
of  falsehood.  For  though  wo  ha\'e  known  some  sacrifices 
performed  without  pipes  and  dances,  yet  we  own  no  poetry 
which  is  utterly  destitute  of  fable  and  fiction.  Whence  the 
verses  of  Empedocles  and  Fanncnidea,  the  Therinca  of 
Kicander,  and  the  sentences  of  Tlieognis,  are  rather  to  be 
accounted  Bpccchcs  than  poems,  which,  that  they  might  not 
walk  contemptibly  on  foot,  have  borrowed  from  poetry  the 
chariot  of  verse,  to  convey  ihcm  the  more  creditably  through 
the  world.  Whensoever  therefore  any  thing  13  spoken  in 
poems  by  any  noted  and  eminently  famous  man,  concerning 
Gods  or  Daemons  or  nrtuo,  that  is  absiu-d  or  harsh,  he  that 
takes  such  Mayings  for  truths  is  thereby  misled  in  liis  ap- 
prehension and  cornipted  with  an  erroneous  opinion.  But 
he  that  constantly  keeps  in  his  mind  and  maintains  as  his 
principle  that  the  witchcraft  of  poetry  consists  in  fiction, 
be  that  can  at  all  turns  accost  it  in  this  language,— 

Riddle  of  &R  1  UIm  wliioh  na  tphinx  boiruilci ; 
Whow  Incc  an  one  ilde  frowni  wbiJc  tl>'  other  inilloil 
Why  dieal'tl  lliou.  with  pretence  to  nialte  lu  wiie. 
And  liU'U  Mgo  pnwpu  in  a  fod'a  diiituiM  *  — 
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BQch  a  one,  I  say,  will  take  no  harm  by  it,  nor  admit  from 
it  any  absurd  thing  into  his  belief.  But  wLeu  he  meets  in 
poetry  with  expressions  of  Neptune's  rending  the  earth  to 
pieces  and  discovering  the  iufernwl  regions,*  he  will  be 
able  to  check  his  fvurs  of  the  reality  of  any  such  accident ; 
and  he  will  rebuke  himself  for  his  anger  against  Apollo  for 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Gi-ecks,— 

Whom  lit  n  liniii(i)ct,  •rliilu  h«  slaga  hia  pnin 
And  tptukt  liim  r»r,  ytt  traieliaratul;  )t«  (iB^i.f 

Yea,  be  will  repress  his  tears  for  Achilles  and  Agamemnon, 
while  they  are  represented  as  mourning  after  their  death, 
and  stretching  forth  their  limber  and  feeble  hands  to  ex- 
press their  desire  to  live  ngaiu.  And  if  at  any  time  the 
charms  of  poetry  transport  him  into  any  disquieting  pns- 
uons,  he  will  quickly  aay  to  himself,  as  Uomer  very  ele- 
gantly (considering  the  propcnsion  of  women  to  listen  after 
fables)  says  in  bis  Kecyia,  or  relation  of  the  state  of 
the  dead, — 

Uut  ttam  tlie  dnrk  dodilnloti*  ipced  Oiy  <nf. 
And  climb  the  ■tiH'p  luc^cnt  to  iipjMr  inf ; 
To  Iliy  oliiui«  bri  Jp  ihe  vumlraiii  ttory  tell, 
Tbe  vuM,  Ilie  horran.  and  the  lawi  oThelLE 

Such  things  as  I  have  touched  upon  nre  those  which  the 
poets  williugly  feign.  But  more  there  are  which  they  do 
not  feign,  but  believing  them  themselves  as  their  own 
proper  judgments,  they  put  fictitious  colors  upon  them  to 
ingratiate  them  to  us.     As  when  Homer  says  of  Jupiter, — 

Jots  lllb  th«  goMoi)  baliVDCoa.  tbot  *hni* 

TUo  Alw  of  RKirMl  OHjn,  luiJ  tbiiig*  bi-lijw. 

flerc  VRiCh  ronipnilinn  li^rn'i  lot  Ijq  triet. 

And  iroigli«  with  ci] unJ  hand  tlielr  dofiiliilo*. 

Low  wiiika  Ilii*  icitlb  tijit'liai^crU  with  Hcctiir'n  Aito ; 

Heavy  with  death  It  tfnki,  sod  h«ll  rcoeiTM  the  in»ight.{ 

To  this  fable  Aeschylus  hath  accommodated  a  whole  trag- 
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edy  which  he  calls  Psychostasia,  wherein  he  mtroiiiiceth 
Thetis  and  Aurora  sUmtiing  by  Jupiter's  balancea,  and 
deprecating  each  of  thera  the  death  of  her  son  engaged 
iu  a  duel.  Now  there  is  no  man  but  sees  that  this  fable  is 
a  creature  of  the  poet's  fancy,  designed  to  delight  or  scare 
the  i-eader.     But  this  other  imssage, — 

Great  Jore  I>  roAd*  thg  traiMitrer  of  wan  ;  * 
and  this  other  also,  — 

Wlieii  a  GimI  mvuna  a  nol>1e  hoiisu  to  nxe, 

lie  frunei  one  ratlier  Ilian  lio'll  wnoi  acauM:! 

these  passages,  I  say,  express  the  judgment  and  belief  of 
poets  wlio  thereby  discover  and  suggest  to  us  the  ignorant 
or  mistaken  apprehensions  they  had  of  the  Deities.  More- 
over, almost  every  one  knoivs  nowadays,  that  the  poi-ten 
tons  fancies  and  contrivances  of  stories  conceming  the  state 
of  the  dead  are  accommodated  to  popular  apprehensions, 
—  that  the  spectres  and  phantasms  of  burning  rivers  and 
horrid  regions  and  terrible  tortures  expre'^sed  by  frightful 
names  are  all  mixed  with  fable  and  fifTtion,  as  poison  with 
food :  and  that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar  nor  Sophocles 
ever  believed  themselves  when  tlicy  wrote  at  tfiis  rate  ;  — 


and, 


Bad, 


Th«ra  «ndl«*  flood*  of  shndy  dArlcn^ita  Rtnun 
Prom  Ihe  »aii  tn»c«,  wlwrc  motlier  Xighc  doih  teem  j 

Thcro  gliofU  o'er  Ihn  vit»t  occim'i  wii»c»  did  glide. 
By  IliL-  Luucadittii  prumunior)''*  »itlc  ;  t 

Theiv  ftntii  III'  imfndimnMl  u^tlf  tU'  infi^nia!  Inkv 
Througli  unrrtx*  Blniiti  rvourriuK  tiJi's  dutli  make. 


And  yet,  a?  many  of  them  as  deplore  death  as  a  lamentable 

thing,  or  the  want  of  burial    after  death   as  a  calamitous 

condition,  are  wont  to  break  out  into  expressions  of  tlus 

nature :  — 

O  t»M«  noi  hy.  my  frieni :  r\w  loavc  me  liero 
Wttlioul  a  gniTe,  and  on  llist  ijrurv  «  t»ar  ;  { 
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and, 


"Hien  to  the  ghoat*  Ihr  monrnnil  ttinl  did  llf, 
Songritreita  mldatofyouthui]  iireogTli  to dl« ; * 


and  again, 

'Tiii«««t  (oieetho  lijchi.    O  ipnrc  me  rim, 
I  Till  I  arrivn  rI  lli'  itmiiti  ngti  nrm<Mi: 

KoT  fanii  mj  iinflrdgi^l  ■mil  rrnm  hence,  tn  Icnoiv 
The  doleful  >Uit«  of  diaraftl  ifaade<  below. t 

These,  I  say,  are  the  speeches  of  men  persuaded  of  these 
things,  as  being  possessed  bv  erroneous  opinions  ;  and 
therefore  they  touch  us  the  more  nearly  ftnd  torment  ua 
inwardly,  because  wc  ourseives  are  full  of  the  same  impo- 
tent passion  from  which  they  were  uttered.  To  fortify  us 
therefore  against  expressions  of  this  nature,  let  this  princi- 
ple continually  ring  in  our  eai-s.  that  poetry  is  not  at  all 
Bolicitnus  to  keep  to  tho  strict  mcnsure  of  truth.  And 
indeed,  as  to  what  that  truth  in  these  matters  is,  even 
tliose  men  themselves  who  make  it  their  only  study  to 
leam  and  search  it  out  confess  that  they  can  hardly  dis- 
cover any  certain  footsteps  to  guide  them  in  that  enquiry. 
Let  us  therefore  have  these  verses  of  Erapedocles,  in  tliis 
coso,  at  hand  :  — 

No  u^hl  Qif  man'i  no  clear,  no  ear  ao  quick, 
Vo  mliid  ID  piercing,  that's  not  tierc  lo  leek,* 

as  also  those  of  Xenophaaes  :  — 

The  truth  about  the  God*  uil  world,  no  raaa 
E'er  wMorsli^tl  b«  iliai  determine  caa; 

and  lastly,  that  passage  concerning  Socrates,  in  Plato, 
where  he  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  disclaims  all  knowl- 
edge of  those  things.  For  those  who  perceive  that  the 
searching  into  such  matters  makes  the  heads  of  philoso* 
phers  themselves  giddy  cannot  but  be  the  less  inclined  to 
regard  what  poets  say  concerning  them. 

3.  And  we  shall  fix  our  young  man  yet  the  more  if, 
when  we  enter  him  in  the  poets,  we  first  describe  poetry 
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to  him,  and  (ell  him  that  it  is  an  imitating  art  and  doth  ia 
many  respects  correspond  to  painting :  not  only  acquainting 
him  with  that  comraon  sayinfj,  that  poetry  ia  vocal  point- 
ing and  painting  silbtit  poetry,  but  teaching  him,  more- 
over, that  when  we  see  a  lizai-d  or  an  ape  or  the  face  of 
ft  lljersites  in  a  picture,  we  are  Burprised  with  pleasure 
and  wonder  at  it,  not  because  of  any  beauty  in  tlie  things, 
but  for  the  likeness  of  the  draught.  For  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  that  whicli  is  itself  fotil  to  be  at  the  same 
time  fair  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  imitation  —  be  the  thing 
imitated  beautiful  or  ugly  —that,  in  cftse  it  do  express  it 
to  tlie  life,  is  commended ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
imitation  make  a  foiil  thing  to  appear  fair,  it  is  dispraised 
because  it  observes  not  decency  and  likeness.  Now  some 
painters  there  are  that  puiut  uncomely  actions ;  as  Timo* 
thous  drew  Jfcdca  killing  her  childrtm  ;  Tlieou,  Orestes 
mui-dering  his  mother  ;  and  Pavrhnaius,  Ulysses  counter- 
feiting madness  ;  yea,  CLaerephanes  expressed  in  picture 
the  unchaste  converse  of  women  with  men.  Now  in  such 
cases  a  young  man  la  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  this 
notion,  that,  when  men  praise  such  pictures,  they  praise 
not  the  actions  represented  but  only  the  painters  art, 
which  doth  so  lively  express  what  was  designed  in  tliem. 
Wherefore,  in  like  manner,  seeing  poetry  many  times  de- 
scril>e8  by  imitation  foul  actions  imd  unseemly  passions 
and  manners,  the  young  student  must  not  in  such  descrip- 
tions (ahhough  performed  never  eo  artificially  and  com- 
mcudubly)  believe  all  that  is  said  as  true  or  embrace  it  as 
good,  but  give  its  due  commendation  so  far  only  as  it  suits 
the  subject  ti'cated  of.  For  as,  when  wc  hear  the  grunting 
of  hogs  and  the  shrieking  of  pulleys  and  the  rustling  of 
i^ind  and  tlie  roaring  of  seas,  wc  are,  it  may  be,  disturbed 
end  displeased,  and  yet  when  we  hear  any  one  imitating 
these  or  the  like  noises  handsomely  (as  Parmenio  did  that 
of  an  hog,  and  Theodorus  that  of  a  pulley),  we  are  well 
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pleased :  and  as  we  avoid  (as  an  unpleasing  spectacle)  the 
sight  of  sick  persons  and  of  a  lazar  full  of  ulcers,  and  yet 
are  delighted  to  be  spectators  of  the  Philoctetes  of  Ari* 
stophon  and  the  Jocasta  of  Silanioa,  wherein  such  wust* 
inti;  and  dying  poisons  arc  well  actod  ;  so  must  the  young 
scholar,  when  he  reads  in  a  poem  of  Thersites  the  buf- 
foon or  Sisypbus  the  whoremastcr  or  Batracbu»  the  bawd 
speaking  or  doin^  any  thing,  so  praise  the  artificial  maoa- 
gery  of  the  poet,  adapting  the  expressions  to  the  persons, 
as  witbal  to  look  on  the  discourses  and  actions  so  ex* 
pressed  as  odious  and  abominable.  For  the  goodness  of 
things  tbcniiielvcs  differs  much  from  the  goodness  of  the 
imitation  of  them :  the  goodness  of  the  latter  consisting 
only  in  propriety  and  aptness  to  represent  the  former. 
Whence  to  foul  actions  fotd  ejcpressious  are  most  suitable 
and  proper.  As  the  shoes  of  Demouidcs  the  ciipple 
(which,  when  he  had  lost  them,  he  wished  might  suit  the 
feet  of  him  that  stole  them)  were  but  unhandsome  shoes, 
but  yet  fit  for  the  man  they  were  niacle  for ;  so  we  may 
say  of  such  expi-essious  as  these:  — 

'Tl»  wnrlh  ill*  wlilla  mn  nnjiut  net  to  oirn. 
Wbca  it  leti  Ha  tliat  do»  it  oa  a  ilirooa ;  * 

Get  the  r«pnla  of  Jutt  lor  a  di>^M, 

And  in  it  duall  tiling*  «li«no«gain  niaj  Hm; 

A  lalcnl  dowTT  I    Could  I  cloie  my  eytt 
In  klpep,  or  llvp.  !f  thM  I  *Ihiii!c)  dGBjiliet 
And  ahnulil  I  not  in  liell  tnttntiilc<I  Iw, 
CoulJ  I  be  guilty  of  profiming  tli»  1 1 

These,  it  is  true,  are  wicked  as  well  as  false  speeches,  but 
yet  are  decent  enough  in  the  mouth  of  an  Eteocles,  an 
Ixion,  and  an  old  griping  usurer.  If  tlierefore  we  mind 
our  children  that  the  poets  write  not  such  things  as  prais- 
ing and  approving  them,  but  do  really  account  them  base 
and  vicious  and  therefore  accommodate  such  speeches  to 
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base  and  vicious  persons,  they  will  never  be  damnified  by 
them  from  the  esteem  they  hare  of  the  poets  in  whom  they 
meet  with  tliem.  But,  on  the  contriin-,  the  suspicions  in- 
sinuated into  them  of  the  persons  will  render  the  words 
iind  actions  iiscribed  to  them  suspected  for  evil,  bccanse 
proceeding  from  such  evil  men.  And  of  this  nntiiie  is 
Homer's  representation  of  Paris,  when  he  describes  him 
running  out  of  the  battle  into  Helen's  bed.  For  in  that  lie 
attributes  no  such  uidecent  act  to  any  other,  but  only  to 
that  incontinent  and  adulterous  person,  he  evidently  de- 
clares that  he  iiitends  that  relntion  to  import  a  disgrace 
and  Tcprouch  to  such  intemperance. 

4.  In  such  passages  therefore  we  are  carefully  to  ob- 
serve whether  or  not  the  poet  himself  do  anywhere  give 
any  intimnttou  that  he  dislikes  the  things  he  malies  such 
persons  say  ;  which,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Thais  Menan- 
der  does,  in  these  words  :  — 

ThoMfbw.  tny  Mine,  deiprilw  mo  nn«r  Jt  whora, 
Fur,  bold,  BD<I  furuiiiliiHt  wiih  a  nimlilp  1«n|{ii<!; 
One  that  ne'er  «cru|)lc«  to  ilo  lovcn  nroitK ! 
That  tlwAfu  cmvoii.  And  ifonict  *bul*  her  door ; 
That  milj'  lovo«  no  mm,  jut,  far  her  •nds, 
Aflfeclion  irud  lo  evcty  man  preteiida. 

But  Homer  of  all  the  poets  does  it  best.  For  he  doth 
beforehand,  as  it  were,  bespeak  dislike  of  the  evil  things 
and  approbation  of  the  good  tilings  he  ttttcrs.  Of  the 
latter  take  these  instances :  — 

H«  rcailllj  did  the  occuion  tak«, 

And  iwcii't  and  ciinirurliibiu  vturili  lie  ■(wke;* 

Bj  him  be  itood,  ftiiil  iriUi  tofi  ipeccliea  quelled 
Th«  wrath  which  In  hU  hMtc^l  botoni  *woll0d.t 

And  for  the  former,  he  so  performs  it  as  in  a  manner 
solemnly  to  forbid  us  to  use  or  Iteed  such  speeches  as 
those  he  mentions,  as  being  foolish  and  wicked.  For  ex- 
ample, being  to  tell  us  how  uncivilly  Agamemnon  treated 
the  priest,  he  premises  these  words  of  his  own,^ 
•  Od7M.  VI.  148.  t  u.  n.  ISft. 
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Nol  *o  Atiide* :  be  with  kingly  pride 
Bepulied  Uie  Mcied  ilre,  nod  ihiu  replied  ;* 

inrtmuting  the  insolcncy  and  uubecomiui^ness  of  his  an- 
8wer.     Aud  when  he  attributes  this  passiooate  speech  to 

O  cDttDator,  mix'd  at  uualsaca  And  ftar. 
Tli«it  (log  in  furehvatl,  •nil  in  betrt  a  d««r  I  I 

he  accompanies  it  with  this  censure,— 

Kor  j^et  the  mgehia  boihng  brefut  fanKvolc, 
Whicli  Uiiu  rvduubliiig  ou  Alri<i«s  brok* ;  | 

it  wtus  luilikcl}'  that  speaking  in  such  anger  he  should 
'  observe  any  rules  of  decency. 

And   he   passcth    like  ccn&urcs   on  actions.     A&  on 
Achilles'a  foul  usage  of  Hector's  cai'casa, — 

Qlooiny  be  aiH,  aiiil  Jliorrllik)  to  r'ww) 
Bufun)  lli«  tiivr  llw  Lleviliiiic  H«<:tor  (hrew.J 

And  in  like  manner  he  doth  very  decently  shut  up  rela- 
tions of  things  said  or  done,  by  adding  some  sentence 
wherein  he  declares  bis  judgment  of  them.  As  when  he 
personates  some  of  the  Gods  saymg,  on  the  occasion  of 
(be  adultery  of  Mars  and  Venus  discovered  by  Vulcan's 
artifice, — 

See  Uwioift  Qwl  o'erukeiibj'  theUma  t 
Hiue  111  act!  pruaper  nat.  but  end  ia  (]iam«.|| 

llnd  thus  concerning  Heeler's  insolent  boasting  he  eaye,— 

WitH  tuoh  big  wonlt  his  mind  praad  Haotor  sued, 
But  venerable  Juiiu  lie  (llepleued.  T 

And  when  he  speaks  of  Paudorus's  shooting,  he  adds,  ^ 

Bo  liCBfl.  nnd  tmuUy  Bt  ttic  matinn  ptcucil. 

Uii  puiiali'd  tnw  vritti  liuty  nuluiest  nixvd.tt 

low  these  verbal  intimations  of  the  minds  and  judgments 
of  poets  are  not  difficult  to  be  understood  by  any  one  that 
will  beedfully  observe  tlicm.     But  besides  these,  tlicy  give 
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US  other  hints  from  actions,  As  Euripides  is  reported,, 
when  some  blamed  him  for  bringing  such  an  impious  ftud' 
flagitious  villain  as  Ision  upon  the  stage,  to  have  given 
this  answer:  But  yet  I  brought  him  not  off  till  I  had  fas- 
tened him  to  a  tortviring  wheel.  This  same  way  of  teach- 
ing by  mute  actions  is  to  be  found  iu  Homer  tHiso,  afford- 
ing us  useful  contemplations  upon  those  very  fables  which 
arc  usually  most  disliked  in  him.  These  some  men  offer 
force  to,  that  they  may  reduce  them  to  allegories  (vvhich 
thie  ancients  called  i^toivMai^,  and  tell  us  that  Venus  com- 
mitting adultery  mth  Mats,  discovered  by  the  Suu,  is  to  be 
understood  thus  :  that  when  the  star  called  Venus  is  in 
coujunction  with  that  which  hath  the  name  of  Mars,  bas- 
tardly births  are  produced,  and  by  the  Sun's  rising;  and 
discoveruig  them  they  are  not  couccnlcd.  So  will  they 
have  Juno's  dressing  herself  so  accurately  to  tempt  Jupiter, 
and  her  making  use  of  the  girdle  of  Venus  to  inflame  his 
love,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  purification  of  that  part  of 
the  air  which  draweth  nearest  to  the  nature  of  fire.  As 
if  we  wore  not  told  the  meaning  of  those  fables  far  better 
by  the  poet  himself.  For  he  teacheth  ns  in  that  of  Venue, 
if  WG  heed  it,  that  light  music  and  wanton  songs  and  dis- 
courses which  suggest  to  men  obscene  fancies  debaucb 
their  manners,  and  incline  them  to  an  unmanly  way  of 
living  in  luxury  and  wantonness,  of  continually  haunting 
tlie  company  of  women,  and  of  being 

Oiveii  to  fuliiuiM.  lliHI  tlipir  uti'^  nii>7  iil«ai>e, 
Qol  bftih*,  anil  couelic*  wlicre  tbev  LoU  ai  ciin. 

And  therefore  also  he  brings  in  Ulysses  directing  the  mu- 
Bician  thus,  — 

I«aT«  thin,  unci  ling  llip  hcitM,  oiit  of  whine  womhr 
Tbc  gKllinl  kiiighta  thai  ccuxiuvrviJ  Trvy  Jiil  u<>iq»  ;  * 

evidently  tcacliing  us  that  poets  and  musicians  ought  to 
receive  the  argumcnti  of  their  songs  from  sober  and  uuder- 

•  OdjM.  VUL  2*2  tad  4S2. 
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Btanding  men.  And  in  the  other  fable  of  Juno  he  excel- 
lently shows  that  the  conversation  of  women  with  men. 
and  the  favors  tliey  receive  from  tliem  procured  by  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  or  other  uuIawfiU  arts,  are  not  only  short,  un- 
stable, and  soon  cloying,  but  aUo  in  the  issue  easily  turned 
to  loathing  and  displeasure,  when  once  the  pleasure  is 
over,  yor  so  Jupiter  there  threatens  Juno,  when  he  tells 
her, — 

Hmt  thit.  rttncinbwr,  mil  our  fuij  ilmd, 
N(>T  pull  till!  mi  willinit  vpii|;i'n.n(.'u  on  lliy  hnut ; 
Lmi  aru  luid  bluvlUlim*iit>  *uovc»i>tM«  prov9 
Thjr  wfl  dowiu  ajiU  well  (Iluvinblvd  lore-* 

For  the  fiction  and  representation  of  evil  acts,  when  it 
withal  acquaints  us  witli  the  shume  and  ditmage  befalling 
the  doers,  hurts  not  but  rather  profits  him  tbut  rciuls  them. 
For  which  end  philosophers  make  use  of  examples  for  our 
instruction  and  correction  out  of  historical  collections  ; 
nud  poets  do  the  very  same  thing,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  invent  fabulous  examplea  themselves.  There 
was  one  Mclanthius,  who  (whether  in  jest  or  earnest  he 
said  it,  it  matters  not  much)  affirmed  that  the  city  of 
Athens  owed  its  prcsciTation  to  the  dissensions  and  fac- 
tions that  were  among  the  orators,  giving  wttbal  this 
reason  for  his  asseitiou,  that  thereby  tliey  were  kept  from 
inclining  all  of  them  to  one  side,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
differences  among  those  statesmen  there  were  always  some 
that  drew  the  ssiw  tlie  right  way  for  the  defeating  of  de- 
stniftive  cmmsels.  And  thus  it  is  too  in  the  contradictions 
among  poets,  which,  by  lessening  the  credit  of  what  they 
•ay,  render  them  the  less  powerful  to  do  mischief;  and 
therefore,  when  comparing  one  saying  with  another  we 
discover  their  coiitmricty.  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  better 
side.    As  in  these  instances  :  — 

The  Ood*,  my  toa,  decelTo  poor  inon  efi-timM. 
Aiu.     'TU  «*ijr,  air,  on  0<k1  to  Ujr  our  oriuiM. 

•  n.  x.r,  as. 
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"Via  comfort  to  t)i««  lo  t«  rich,  U't  not  '■ 
Ant.    No,  «ir,  'til  hckd  (o  be  »  voolicli;  rat. 

Di«  rulier  llian  lucli  Ui!lioine  ptlni  to  ukc 
Am.     To  «kll  Ood'i  •errlcg  toil'*  b  foul  mUtAlco. 

Such  cotttrarieties  as  these  are  easily  solved,  if  (as  I  said) 
we  teach  youth  to  judge  angUt  and  to  give  tlie  better  say- 
ing preference.  But  if  we  chance  to  meet  with  any  absurd 
passages  without  any  otliers  at  their  hceU  to  confute  them, 
we  arc  then  to  overthrow  theiu  with  Buch  others  as  else- 
where are  to  be  found  in  the  author.  Nor  must  we  he 
offended  with  the  pout  or  grieved  at  him,  but  only  nt  tiie 
speeches  themselves,  which  he  utters  either  according  to 
the  vulgar  manner  of  speaking  or,  it  may  bt>,  but  in  drol- 
lery-. So,  when  thou  readest  in  Homer  of  Gods  throivn 
out  of  heaven  headlong  one  by  another,  or  Gods  wounded 
by  men  and  quarrelling  and  brawling  with  each  other,  thou 
mayest  readily,  if  thou  wilt,  say  to  him, — 

Sttte  thy  loTciktioD  here  wm  «orcly  out. 

Or  thou  hodit  uid  far  batter  tliintti,  no  ilaubt ;  * 

yea.  and  thou  dost  so  elsewhere,  and  according  as  thou 
thiukest,  to  wit,  in  these  passages  of  thine :  — 

The  Qod*,  retnciTQd  trota  all  that  itira  dotli  grieTe, 
A  ijiiiet  >n>l  cootontvd  Ufa  ito  li>'o. 

Ilorpjn  (he  immnnat  GoHs  for  ever  bleit 
Fgalonitlcia  joy*  and  undiaturbed  reit. 

The  OiiJ*.  wlio  ImvR  ihomielveB  no  cniiee  to  grieve, 
FortrretuhcU  lunn  a  web  oTiiorrow  iFiaiTc.t 

Por  these  argue  sound  and  true  opinious  of  the  Gods  ;  but 
those  other  were  only  feigned  to  raise  passions  in  mea. 
Again,  when  Euripides  speaks  at  this  rate,^ 

Tb«  Godii  in«  httttt  Ihnii  »«  men  lij*  fju>, 
And  yol  by  [hem  wc  oft  Jcceived  are,  — 

we  may  do  well  to  quote  him  elsewhere  against  himself, 
where  he  says  better,  ^ 

If  God*  do  wtong,  ■onlj  no  G»di  tharv  tr*. 
•  ILVIU.  SGS.  t  U.  VI.  IBS;  Oilj«fc  V1.46;  D.XXIT.  flSS. 
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So  also,  whcu  Piudar  saith  bitterly  and  keciily, 

No  Uw  fbrbtd*  lu  an7  thinn  lo  iln, 

tell  him :  But,  Piudur,  tUou  thyticlf  suycst  elsewhere. 

Tfaa  plenaiirc  wliicli  jnjiirlnua  «oli  ailenila 
Alnaf*  in  biltcr  coiuequcDOM  eoda. 

And  when  Sophocles  speaks  tbua, 

Swc«t  It  tliQ  K"'o.  iibcrcln  lo  iio  itnd  dimvt 
AdiU  (lis  ni[juiu  (if  wit  to  whil  wu  gel. 

tell  him :  But  we  have  heard  thee  say  far  otherwise, 

Whon  tha  acooont'a  cut  of),  tha  ^n'l  but  poor 

And  as  to  what  he  siittU  of  hchea,  ti>  wit : 

Wealtli,  where  it  miiidt  to  go,  toecti  with  no  ttaf; 

For  «li«re  f(  ftodi  Dot.  it  cna  ninkc  a  nay ; 

Msnjr  &tr  otfbri  dntli  l]io  jioor  IbI  go. 

And  loMi  hia  prlMi  buuiusu  hti  jiune  U  loir  ; 

The  lUf  toncud  mnko»,  nhcr«  w«ii1tli  can  piirchue  ll; 

Tho  bill  tiicg  twauutlil,  tli«  tad  •  wit :  — 

here  the  reader  may  set  in  oppositioa  divers  other  sayings 
of  the  same  author.    For  example, 

From  honor  porertjr  doth  not  dotur, 
Whire  pour  nieu  rirtuuut  and  iltMcrring  am 

WbaWcr  fool*  ihinli,  n  man  it  iicVr  ilw  wotm 
If  bs  be  «bo,  tliou^h  with  m  enpCf  purs«. 

Tho  eemfort  which  bo  goto  who  wealth  enjojn, 
Ttw  TViUnj;  can  by  wliicli  'lU  ktipt  Aeutvya. 

And  Menandei'  also  somewhere  magnifies  a  voluptuous 
life,  and  inllamcs  the  minds  of  vuiu  persons  with  these 
amorous  strains, 

Tlie  glariiiu*  »un  no  llilng  thin^  doth  an. 
But  whal'a  a  iIito  la  love  aa  well  aa  w«. 

But  yet  elsewhere,  ou  the  other  side,  he  fastens  on  us  and 

pulls  us  back  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  checks  the  rage 

of  lust,  when  he  says  thus, 

The  11A  that  U  diahononiblT  tpont. 

Bo  il  Do'er  ao  iilewnul,  yiulila  no  tnio  oocitcnL 
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Jb'or  these  lines  are  contrary  to  the  former,  as  they  are  also 
better  and  more  profitable;  so  that  by  comparing  them 
coiisulcrntely  one  cannot  but  either  be  inclined  to  the  bet 
ter  side,  or  at  least  flag  in  the  belief  of  the  worse. 

But  now,  supposing  that  any  of  the  poets  themselves 
afford  no  such  con-ecting  passages  to  solve  what  they  have 
said  amiss,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  confront  them  with 
the  conti-ai-y  sa}iiigs  of  other  famous  men,  and  therewith  to 
oway  the  scales  of  our  judgment  to  the  better  side.  As, 
when  Alexis  tempts  to  debauchery  in  these  vcraca, 

Th«  (riM  lURii  lutow*  vhat  of  all  tlitiiK*  i>  bed, 
Wlillat  chDMliiK  [ilmttirc  he  tJi|cht«  nil  the  rcit. 
lie  lliinkit  lifiv'a  jo^iii  cnmiilclc  tc  lhc'*e  thrM  lorU, 
To  drink  tivl  uat.  nixl  rolluir  wniituli  kliiirW; 
And  wliai  betliie*  leems  to  prrlcnil  tti  jilcuure. 
It'll  beddg  liim,  oouDM  it  over  mciuUTe, 

we  must  remember  that  Soerat«?8  said  the  contrary,  to  wit ; 
Bad  men  live  that  they  may  eat  and  driuk,  whereas  good 
men  eat  and  drink  that  they  may  live.  And  against  the 
man  that  wrote  in  this  manner, 

ITe  llutt  dcei[^9  to  encounter  irilli  a  kiuve. 
All  etjuol  sUvik  at  knavery  luuil  liuvv. 

seeing  he  herein  advises  us  to  follow  other  vicious  exam* 
plea,  that  of  Diogenes  may  well  be  returned,  who  being 
asked  by  what  means  a  man  might  revenge  himself  upon 
his  enemy,  answered,  By  becoming  himself  a  good  and 
honest  man.  And  the  same  Diogenes  may  be  quoted  also 
against  Sophocles,  who,  writing  thus  of  the  sacred  myste- 
ries, caused  great  grief  and  despair  to  multitudes  of 
men: 

UoBi  hupp;  tixty  whole  tyn  *n  Uott  lo  tee 
T!ie  myitt'riN  wliiiJi  btm  L-aiimiiii'il  be, 
Bofbrv  tliey  die  I     For  only  ihty  Lave  joy 
In  Ih'  Other  woriil ;  ttie  net  all  Hit  annof . 

This  passage  being  read  to  Diogenes,  What  then!  says 
he,  shall  the  condition  of  Pataccion.  the  notorious  robber, 
after  death  be  better  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  for 
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his  being  initiated  in  these  mysteries^  In  like  manner, 
when  one  Timotheus  on  the  theatre,  in  the  praise  of  the 
Goddess  Diiinii^  called  her  fmious,  raging,  possessed, 
torU,  Cinesias  presently  cried  out  to  him  aloud.  May  thy 
daughter,  Timotheus,  he  such  n  Goddess  [  And  witty 
also  wa«  that  of  Bion  to  Theognis,  who  &aid,  — 

Onacftnnot  uiy  nor  do^  if  poor  b*  bo; 

Hi(  tongue  i«  bound  lo  Ui'  f^axx,  u  <r«ll  M  be.* 

low  comes  it  to  pass  then,  said  he,  Theognis,  that  thou 
thyself  hciug  &o  poor  prutcst  and  gratcst  our  cora  in  this 
manner  I 

5.  Nor  are  wc  to  omit  in  our  reading  those  hints  which, 
from  some  other  words  or  phrases  bordering  on  tijose  that 
offend  us,  may  help  to  rectify  our  apprehensions.  But  as 
physicians  use  cauthurides,  helieving  that,  though  their 
bodies  be  deadly  puison,  yet  their  feet  and  wings  aie  medi- 
cinal and  can  even  kill  the  poison  of  the  flies  themselves, 
so  must  we  deal  mth  poems.  If  any  noun  or  verb  near  at 
hand  may  assist  to  the  correction  of  any  such  saying,  «nd 
preserve  us  from  putting  a  bad  consti-uction  upon  it,  we 
should  take  hold  of  it  and  employ  it  to  assist  a  more  favor- 
able interpretation.  As  some  do  in  reference  to  those 
verses  of  liomer,  — 

SorrowatDdiMnnoHooiiuDonljBre  teea 
To  b«  th«  Godt'  raworJ*  to  wivuliud  ni»n :— > 

Tlie  Ood*,  wlio  liave  no  vamto  tliomwlvoa  to  gri«T0, 
For  rrewlied  mnn  a  wob  of  lorrow  wesre.t 

For,  they  say,  he  says  not  of  men  simply,  or  of  all  men, 
that  the  Goda  weare  for  them  the  fatal  web  of  a  sorrowful 
life :  but  he  affirms  it  only  of  fooUsh  and  imprudent  men, 
whom,  because  their  vices  make  them  snch,  he  therefore 
calls  wretched  and  miserable. 

6.  .Another  way  whereby  those  passages  which  are  sus- 
picious in  poets  may  be  transferred  to  a  better  sense  may 

•  TbeognU,  tm.  ITT,  1T8L  t  Oij--  1^- 197;  U.  XXIV.  ttO. 
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"be  taken  from  Uic  common  use  of  words,  wliich  a  young 
man  ought  indeed  to  be  more  exercised  in  than  in  the  use 
i«f  strange  and  obscure  terms.  For  it  will  be  a  point  of 
Iphilology  which  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  him  to  under- 
etand,  diat  when  he  meets  with  iiiytSay^  in  a  poet,  that  word 
significK  an  evil  deatlt;  for  the  Maccrloniaos  use  the  word 
iaroi  to  signify  death.  So  the  Aeolians  call  victory  gotten 
hy  patient  eEduroncc  of  hardships  xm/i/iwi'jj  ;  and  the  Dry- 
opians  call  daemons  nwmu 

But  of  all  things  it  is  most  necessary,  and  no  less  profit- 
able if  we  design  to  receive  profit  and  not  hm"t  from  the 
poets,  that  we  understand  how  they  make  use  of  tlie  names 
of  Gods,  as  also  of  the  terms  of  Evil  and  Good  ;  and  what 
they  mean  by  Fortune  and  Fate  ;  and  whether  these  words 
he  alwa)'8  taken  by  them  in  one  and  the  same  sense  or 
rather  in  vniioiis  senses,  as  also  many  other  words  are. 
For  so  the  word  ohoi  eometimcs  signifies  a  material  housct 
OS,  Into  tlic  high-roofed  house;  and  sometimes  estate,  as, 
My  house  is  devoured.  So  the  word  ^of  sometimes  signi- 
fies life,  and  sometimes  wcaltfi.  An<[  du-w  is  sometimes 
taken  for  being  laieasy  and  disquiGted  in  mi7id,  as  in 

lie  IfaB''  4  <t'  ui.vov<^  &irtiii!aa!v,  rtipiro  f  aivCic* 
and  elsewhere  for  boasting  and  rejoicing,  as  in 

In  like  manner  eod^u  signifies  either  to  move,  as  in  Eurip- 
ides when  be  snith, 

or  to  sii,  as  in  Sophocles  when  he  writes  thus, 

TiVoc  Tins''  IApo{  rueit  fiat  tnL^trt, 

It  is  elegant  also  when  they  adapt  to  the  present  mat- 
ter,  as  grammarians  teach,  the  use  of  words  which  are  com- 
monly of  anotlier  signification.     As  here :  — 

•  n.  V.  sea.  t  Odrw.  xvui.  sss.  i  sopii.  ocd.  tjt.  z 
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ttV  iVrV  tJrdr,  lUT&V  J*  hi  «cpn'o  VotM. 

For  here  luwtiw  signifies  to  praise  (instead  of  Imtiraw),  and  to 
praise  h  used  for  to  re/tise.  So  in  convcrsiitioa  it  19  com- 
mon with  U3  to  say,  xuhS,-  i/m,  it  is  well  (i.e.,  JVb,  /  thwik 
you),  and  to  bid  any  tiling /arc  weU  {X'^*")  i  by  which  forms 
of  speech  we  refuse  a  thing  which  we  do  not  want,  or  re- 
ceive it  not,  but  still  with  a  civil  comjdiment.  So  also 
some  say  that  Proserpina  is  called  (jrrtfi>^  in  the  notion  of 
(iMtarei^f  to  be  deprecated,  becauso  death  is  by  all  men 
shunned. 

And  the  like  distinction  of  words  we  oiight  to  observe 
also  in  things  more  weighty  and  serious.  To  begin  with 
the  Gods,  we  should  teach  our  yonth  that  poets,  when  they 
use  the  names  of  Gods,  sometimes  mean  properly  the 
Divine  Beings  so  called,  but  otherwhiles  undcretand  hy 
those  names  certain  powers  of  which  the  Gods  are  the 
donors  and  authors,  they  having  Gvst  led  us  into  the  use  of 
them  by  chelr  own  practice.    As  when  Archilochus  prays, 

King  Vuliaui,  hcnr  tbv  ■uppljani,  nifA  gt*nX 
That  which  thoa'rt  wont  to  dire  tnii  t  to  wMt, 

it  is  plain  that  he  means  the  God  himself  whom  he  in- 
Tokes.  But  when  elsewhere  he  bewails  the  drowning  of 
his  sister's  husband,  who  fand  not  obtained  la^vful  burial, 
and  says, 

Bad  V(ilc«n  U*  flUr  tlmbt  to  mUm  lumtd, 
I  foT  his  losfl  bad  niih  lew  puaiou  iDoomed, 

he  gives  the  name  of  Vulcan  to  the  fire  and  not  to  the 
Deity.    .\gaiQ,  Euripides,  when  he  says, 

Ko ;  bj  graki  Jot*  I  ■weu',  «nihroii»d  OD  bigh. 
And  bloodf  AUrik* 


means  the  Gods  themselves  who  bare  thono  names. 
when  Sophocles  saith, 

Btlad  HAit  doth  morttl  nen'i  ft&ln  eantoitai. 
Am  thd  t*ine'i  mout  doih  i]uli«  de&oe  the  iromid, 

•  Euriii.  Fboeniw.  1O06. 
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we  are  to  understand  the  word  Mare  to  denote  not  tbc  God 
so  called,  but  war.  And  bj'  the  same  word  we  are  to  nnder- 
stand  aUo  weapons  mudc  of  hnrdc'uod  brass,  in  those  verses 
of  Homer, 

Tlieie  trc  the  Bnllmit  mm  whom  noble  blood 
Kaen  Man  did  rhoti  near  )win  ScnmniKlcr'i  flood.* 

AVherefore,  in  conformity  to  tlie  instances  given,  we  must 
conceive  and  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  names  of  Jnpiter 
also  sometimes  they  mean  the  God  himself,  sometimes  For- 
tune, and  oftcrilimes  also  Fate.     For  when  they  say,— 

Gml  Jiipiior.  who  n-orn  tho  lufly  hSIl 
Of  Ida  gorern'm  all  tlic  wurtJ  at  will;  t 

TliBt  wruth  ifhich  Imrlcd  lo  Pluto's  gloomy  reotai 

Tliv  »i)iUb  of  miglity  uliicr*  :  — 

Such  iru  the  lovfrcijm  tloora. unil  luch  the  iriUaf  Jare;} 

Far  oho  (but  wbo  hlinKelf  too  fbndl7  Iotoi) 
Darvi*  lay  [i!d  nU'loni  in  ib«  ticnlo  wIiJi  Jove'at  — 

they  understand  Jupiter  himwlf.  But  when  they  ascribe 
the  event  of  all  things  done  to  Jupiter  as  the  cau&e,  saying 
of  him,^ 

Manv  Tirnvg  «diiT*  to  lipll  Adiillr*  tont, 

AnJ  Jotc's  clciign  ncoampliilicd  in  tli'  ovcin^^ 

they  mean  by  Jove  no  more  but  Fate.  For  the  poet  doth 
not  conceive  that  God  contiivcs  mischief  aguinst  mankind, 
hut  he  soundly  declares  the  mere  necessity  of  the  tbings 
tliciusdvcs,  to  wit,  that  prosperity  and  victory  are  destined 
by  Fate  to  cities  and  armies  and  commanders  who  govern 
themselves  with  sobriety,  but  if  they  give  way  to  passions 
and  commit  eiTOi-s,  thereby  dividing  and  crumbling  them- 
selves into  factions,  as  those  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  did, 
they  do  unhandsome  actious,  and  thereby  create  great  dis- 
turbances, such  as  are  attended  with  sad  consequences. 

For  to  Bis  nnodTWil  ncU.  In  fln«, 
Tbe  Fillet  uiilmiiii/  isgucaOo  uiign.J 

But  when  Hesiod  brings  in  Prometheus  thus  counselling 
his  brother  Epimetheus, 
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BroltitT,  if  JoTc  to  lliee  a  pment  hmIw, 

TAlce  he«d  thai  from  bU  luin*la  Ihou  notliiiijt  Uke,* 

he  uscth  the  name  of  Jove  to  express  Fortune ;  for  ho  calls 
the  good  things  which  come  by  her  (such  as  riches,  and 
miirriiigcs,  iind  empires,  aad  indeed  uU  c-xteruul  things  the 
enjovmcnt  whereof  is  nnprofitable  to  them  who  know  not 
how  to  use  them  well)  the  gifts  of  Jovo.  And  therefore  he 
adviscth  Epimolheus  (an  ill  m»Ti,  and  a  fool  withal)  to  stand 
in  fear  of  and  tn  guard  himself  from  prosperity,  as  that 
which  would  he  hurtful  and  destructive  to  him. 
Again,  where  he  saith, 

R«pra«ch  thou  not  *  nun  tor  Iwtng  poor; 
Bu  puTcrljr'i  Qoi'l  fUit  »*  m  llij  «b]W,t 

he  calls  that  which  befalls  men  by  Fortune  God's  gift,  and 
intimates  that  It  is  an  unM-ortby  thing  to  rcpi'oach  any  man 
for  that  poverty  which  he  falls  into  by  Fortune,  whereas 
poverty  is  then  only  a  matter  of  disgrace  and  reproach 
when  it  is  attendant  on  sloth  and  idleness,  or  wantonness 
and  prodigality.  For,  before  the  name  of  Fortune  was 
used,  they  knew  there  was  a  powerful  cause,  which  moved 
irrogularly  and  uuUmitedly  and  with  such  a  force  that  no 
human  reason  could  avoid  it;  and  this  cause  they  called  by 
the  mimes  of  Gods.  So  wc  are  wont  to  call  divers  things 
and  qualities  and  discourses,  and  even  men  themselves, 
divine.  And  thus  may  we  rectify  many  such  sayings  con- 
cerning Ju))iter  as  would  otherwise  seem  very  absurd.  As 
these,  for  instance:  — 

Beforo  Jo««'(  iloor  two  fftUI  )iOK<beiv1i.  filled 
Witli  huioMu  furtciDM,  gooi  Ani  lnul  luck^leM.'  — 

Of  lifllnwil  (mrlm  Jove  look  no  com, 

Bill  ipitcfullj  both  pATtie*  cnulwd  bj  nr  ;— 

To  Orcein  and  Trojftns  botli  ttiia  wu  the  riM 
Of  mlxiMaf,  AuiuUs  toJuve'tdarlcaJ 

•  BnloA.  Worka  and  Daya.  £4.  t  RMlod.  Work*  and  Dity*.  71T. 
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These  passnges  we  are  to  interpret  as  spoken  concerning 
Fortune  or  Fate,  of  the  causality  of  both  which  no  acconnt 
can  be  given  by  us,  nor  do  their  effects  fall  under  our  power. 
But  where  any  thing  ia  said  of  Jupiter  that  is  suitable, 
rational,  and  probahle,  there  ive  are  to  conceive  that  the 
names  of  that  God  is  used  properly.  As  in  these  in- 
stances: — 

Thronnh  oHier*'  nntu  lie  conqneiing  did  miiKe, 

But  iliunncd  wllh  Ajnx  wiyhlowt  t'excUnnno; 
But  Jan't  diiiilpiuun)  on  hirii  lie  liitd  liruititlit, 
Bail  Ii«  witli  one  au  miii:li  liis  boiler  I'uut-lit.* 

For  thougli  grent  nuiien  nrr  Jovc'i  ■pocUl  cnre, 
Sinnll  tliiii};>  I'  inlerivt  ilnoinon.*  Iruiied  luv. 

And  other  words  there  are  which  the  poets  remove  and 
troiisliitc  from  their  proper  sense  by  accommodation  to 
various  things,  which  deseiTe  also  our  serious  notice.  Such 
a  one,  for  instance,  is  iktrr^,  virtue.  For  because  virtue 
does  not  only  render  men  prudent,  just,  and  good,  botli  in 
their  words  and  deeds,  but  also  oftentimes  pm-chaseth  to 
them  honor  and  po%ver,  therefore  they  call  likewise  these 
by  that  name.  So  we  are  wont  to  call  both  the  olive-tree 
and  the  fruit  iXca'tt,  and  the  oak-tree  and  its  acorn  ipi/^i, 
communicating  the  name  of  the  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore, when  our  young  man  reads  in  the  pools  such  passages 
as  these, — 

Tliia  law  th'  immnrttl  Ood«  to  ui  have  M^ 
Tbat  nonetirrivc  at  rirtuc  but  by  tireatit 

The  idceric  troops  ilien  dhl  ihc  Grooiiwa  itotti 
BylWr  iner*vir1"ie  |iri)fli|int(- «ni1  roul;! 

If  now  riie  Fntn  determined  hitve  oar  dvsth, 
To rtrtuo  we'll  cousiKa  our  partiag  brcatb;^ 

let  him  presently  conceive  that  these  tilings  are  spoken  of 
that  most  excellent  and  divine  habit  in  us  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  no  other  thun  right  reason,  or  the  highest 
attainment  of  the  reasonable  nature,  and  most  agreeable 

•  □.  XJ.  HO.  t  Qcaiod,  Woilu  and  V^a,  2S9.  t  B-  XI.  90. 
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to  tlie  constitution  thereof.  And  again,  when  he  reads 
this, 

Of  virluc  Jupilor  to  one  Itlrei  more, 
And  leMUtie,  vi  li«n  b«  Ufb,  uioUiv't  iior* ; 
and  this, 

Vtrtnoand  honor  utMn  wval  til  at  (end;* 

lot  him  not  sit  down  in  an  astonishing  admiration  of  rich 
men,  as  if  they  %vcre  enabled  by  their  wealth  to  purchase 
virtue,  nor  let  him  imagine  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  For- 
tune to  increase  or  lessen  his  own  msdora:  but  let  him 
conceive  that  the  poet  by  virtue  meant  either  glory  or  power 
or  prosperity  or  something  of  like  import.  For  poets  use 
the  same  ambiguity  also  in  the  word  «av«^,  evil,  which 
Bomctimos  in  them  properly  signiiics  a  wicked  and  mali 
cious  disposition  of  mind,  as  in  that  of  Ilcsiod, 

KtII  ii  ■oon  ■cquired  ;  for  evtiywliexo 

Tliora't  plunt/ out  and  tall  nign'i  dwcIlUigt  Dear;1 

and  sometimes  some  enl  accident  or  misfortune,  as  when 
Homer  saj-s, 

Sora  krtli.  wh«a  Iter  taunt  lu  In  oar  prime, 
IIul«n  old  t|[«  an  ut  beforo  uiir  tJuiv.) 

So  also  in  the  word  tvHiuftm'a,  he  would  be  sorely  deceived 
who  should  imagine  that,  wheresoever  he  meets  with  it  ia 
poet},  it  means  (us  it  docs  in  philosophy)  a  perfect  habitual 
enjoyment  of  all  good  things  or  the  leading  a  life  every 
way  agreeable  to  Nature,  and  that  they  do  not  withal  by 
the  abuse  of  such  words  call  rich  men  happy  or  blessed, 
and  power  or  glory  felicity.  For,  though  Homer  riglitly 
uscth  terms  of  that  nature  in  this  pa»;sage,  — 

Thooffh  or  neb  gnM  muio*  I  nm  poivcit, 
Yal  with  trug  inwanl  joy  I  am  not  bleat ;  | 

and  Menandcr  in  this,  — 

So  gnutl'ii  til'  Mtkte  I  am  cndowtid  irtchal : 
All  ioy  I'm  rich,  but  non«  nw  happy  call ;  — 

*  n.  XX.  242;  Qe^oA.  Worka  and  Daya.  818. 
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yet  Euripides  discoursctli  more  confusedly  and  perplexedly 
wlieu  he  writes  after  this  manner,  — 

Vat  I  no'ot  lire  that  grievoua  blcued  Ufe;^ 

But  Ull  mo.  loan,  wliy  valucit  thou  «i>  liigh 
Th'  uiyuil  bcatitiiJuof  tj-riLiin;  !  * 

except.  a8  I  said,  we  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  in  a 
metaphorical  and  ahustve  sense.  13ut  enough  hath  been 
Bpoken  of  these  mutters. 

7.  Nevertheless,  this  principle  is  not  once  only  but  often 
to  be  inculciited  and  pressed  on  young  men,  that  poetry, 
■when  it  undertakes  a  fictitioua  argument  by  way  of  iniitn- 
tion^  though  it  make  use  of  such  ornament  and  illustration 
ns  suit  the  actions  and  manners  treated  of,  yet  disclaims  not 
all  likelihood  of  truth,  seeing  the  force  of  imitation,  in 
order  to  the  pci-suadiug  of  men,  lies  in  probability.  Where- 
fore such  imitation  as  does  not  altogether  shake  hands  mth 
truth  carries  along  with  it  certain  signs  of  virtue  and  vice 
mixed  together  in  the  actions  which  it  doth  represent.  And 
of  this  nature  is  Homer's  poetiy,  which  totally  bids  adieu 
to  Stoicism,  the  principles  whereof  will  not  admit  any  vice 
to  come  near  where  virtue  ie,  nor  ^•irtue  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  where  any  vice  lodgcth,  hut  affi-ims  that  he  that  is  not 
a  wise  man  can  do  nothing  well,  and  he  that  is  so  can  do 
nothing  amiss.  Thus  they  determiuo  in  the  schools.  ■  But 
in  human  actions  and  the  affairs  of  common  life  the  Judg- 
ment of  Euripides  is  verified,  tliat 

Virtue  and  Tioe  ne'er  ■cpurnU'ly  oxl»I, 
But  ill  tlm  Kitmtt  ftila  with  oacli  uUmr  iwiaLl 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  poetry,  wai\ing  the  truth  of 
things,  does  most  labor  to  beautify  its  fictions  with  variety  and 
multiplicitj'  of  contrivance.  For  variety  bestows  upon  fable 
all  that  is  pathetical,  unusual,  anJ  surprising,  and  thereby 
makes  it  more  taking  and  graceful ;  whereas  what  is  void  of 
variety  is  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  fable,  and  so  raiseth  no 
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passions  at  all.  Upon  which  design  of  variety  it  is,  that  the 
poets  never  represent  the  sume  persons  always  rictorioua  or 
prosperous  or  acting  witli  the  same  constant  tenor  of  vir- 
twc;  —  yea,  even  the  Gods  themselves,  when  they  engage 
in  human  actiona,  are  not  represented  oa  free  from  passions 
and  errors;  —  lest,  for  the  want  of  some  difficulties  and 
cross  passages,  their  poems  should  be  destitute  of  that 
briskness  which  is  requisite  to  move  and  astonish  the  minds 
of  men. 

8.  These  things  therefore  so  standing,  we  should,  when 
we  enter  a  young  man  into  the  »tiidy  of  the  poets,  en- 
deavor to  free  his  mind  from  that  degree  of  esteem  of  the 
ugood  and  great  personages  in  them  dc^scribed  as  may  incline 
itim  to  think  them  to  be  mirrors  of  wisdom  and  justice,  the 
chief  of  princes,  and  the  exemplary  measures  of  all  virtue 
and  goodness.  For  he  will  receive  much  prejudice,  if  he 
shall  approve  and  admire  all  that  comes  from  such  persons 
as  great,  if  he  dislike  nothing  in  them  himself,  nor  will 
endiu'e  to  hear  others  blame  them,  though  for  such  words 
and  actions  as  the  following  passages  import:  — 

Oh  I  would  to  *ll  Ili«  [niiaoruil  pawm  almr*, 
Apalln,  Pallu,  kp>I  ■ImiBbtT  Jowl 
Tliii  not  one  Trujun  might  l>«  left  hUtb^ 
And  not  >  Gr«ck  of  nil  the  rw  nirri**. 
Might  oaljr  nr  ttic  mt  io tniciion  than, 
Ami  only  w»  dLilniy  tlic  accuncd  tawn  I 
Ber  breaflt  ill  gore,  with  Umriiikbte  cHm, 
Tilt  IiI»«ftlniE  inn'Kx>nt  Catunilni  iISm. 
Murdered  by  Cl^rtcmnncnt'i  blililoM  hand : 

Urn  with  thj  &thar'i  whora,  m j  mother  Mid, 
TliUthe  Ih'  olil  nun  inikjr  loathe  ;  ■nil  I  otiejrfd: 
Or  all  the  Oodt.  O  fntlior  Jorr^  th«rc'*  nona 
Tbiu  Kiren  to  mivcliier  but  cIi^mIT  okiM.* 

Our  young  man  is  to  be  taught  not  to  commend  such 
things  as  these,  no,  nor  to  show  the  nimbleness  of  his  wit 
or  subtlety  in  maintaining  an  argument  by  finding  out  plau- 
tible  colors  and  pretences  to  varnish  over  a  bad  matter.    But 
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we  should  tpach  him  mthcr  to  judg^e  that  poetry  is  an 
iniihition  of  the  manners  and  lives  of  such  mcti  as  arc  not 
perfcptly  pure  and  unblamable,  but  such  as  are  liiictnrod 
with  passions,  misled  by  false  opinion^!,  and  mufBod  with 
ignorance :  though  oftentimes  they  may,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  natiu-al  temper,  change  them  for  belter  qualities. 
For  the  young  man's  mind,  being  thus  prepared  and  dis- 
posed, will  receive  no  damage  by  such  passages  when  he 
mccU  with  them  in  poems,  hut  will  on  the  one  side  be 
elevated  with  rapture  at  those  things  which  are  well  said 
or  done,  and  on  the  other,  will  not  entertain  but  dislike 
those  which  ai-e  of  a  contrary  character.  But  lie  that  ad- 
mires and  is  transported  with  every  thing,  as  having  his 
judgment  enslaved  by  the  esteem  he  hath  for  the  names  of 
heroes,  will  be  uniiwurcs  wheedled  into  many  evil  things, 
and  be  guilty  of  the  same  folly  with  those  who  imitate  the 
crookedness  of  Plato  or  the  lisping  of  Aristotle.  Neither 
must  he  carry  himself  timorously  herein,  nor,  like  a  enpcr- 
stitious  person  ia  a  temple,  trembliugly  adoi*e  all  he  meets 
with ;  but  use  himself  to  such  confidence  as  may  enable 
him  openly  to  prouounce,  This  was  ill  or  incongnioiisly 
said,  and,  That  was  bravely  and  gallantly  spokcu.  For  ex- 
ample, Achilles  in  Homer,  being  offended  at  the  spinning 
out  that  war  by  delaj's,  wherein  he  was  desin)us  by  feats 
of  arms  to  purchase  to  himself  glory,  calls  the  soldiers  to- 
gether when  there  was  an  epidemical  disease  among  them. 
But  having  hinificlf  some  smattering  skill  in  pUvsic,  and 
perceiving  after  tiie  ninth  day,  which  useth  to  be  decretory 
in  such  cases,  that  the  disease  was  no  usual  ouc  nor  pro- 
ceeding from  ordinary  causes,  when  he  stands  up  to  speak, 
he  waives  applying  himself  to  the  soldiers,  and  addresseth 
himself  OS  a  councillor  to  the  general,  thus :  — 

T^^hy  kate  wt  nfll  ihc  btal  Trojan  than. 

And  mongurc  tmclE  the  ico*  we  croat'J  before  !  * 

•  For  till*  Uid  ths  foBT  foUoirlng  qaotatlon*,  •••  D.  L  04,  90,  230,  $49;  IX.  iSS 
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And  be  spoke  'well,  and  with  due  moderation  and  decorum. 
£ut  when  the  soothsayer  Cbalcus  hud  told  him  that  he 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  moat  potent  among  tlie  Grecians, 
afWr  an  oath  that  while  ho  Uvt;d  no  man  should  lay  violent 
bands  on  him,  hu  adds,  but  not  with  liko  wisdum  and 
moderation. 

Not  e'en  Uie  clilert;  whom  our  tiotU  are  led. 
Tlie  kins  ot  klni*,  ihail  toucli  UuU  Mcred  heftd ; 

in  which  speech  he  declares  bis  low  opinion  or  rather  hia 
contempt  of  his  chief  commander.  And  tben,  being  farther 
provoked,  he  dicw  his  weapon  with  a  design  to  kill  him, 
which  attempt  was  neither  good  nor  expedient.  And  there- 
fore by  and  by  be  repented  hia  rashnoss,— 

H«  tiJd,  oburrnnt  of  tlichliie-«yeil  tniti<l; 
Than  In  tho  ilioatti  reluiixid  [lio  *lilning  bUdo  ; 

wherein  again  he  did  rightly  and  worthily,  in  that,  though 
he  eould  not  ultogetbcr  quell  biu  pa«sioii,  yet  he  resti-ained 
and  reduced  it  under  the  command  of  reaaon.  before  it 
brake  forth  into  such  an  irreparable  act  of  mischief.  Again, 
eren  Agamemnon  Iiitnsclf  tulkii  in  that  assembly  ridicu* 
lously,  but  carries  himself  more  gravely  and  more  liko  a 
prince  in  the  matter  of  Chrj'seis.  Foi  whereas  Achillea, 
when  hia  Briseis  was  taken  away  from  him, 

Id  sulli-nnm  nitliilmw*  from  ull  hii  frieiiilf. 
And  in  Ilia  tent  hl«  time  Umvutiti;;  <|>oiiiIj  ; 

Agamemnon  himself  hands  into  the  ship,  delivcra  to  her 
friends,  and  so  sends  from  him,  the  woman  conccmiug 
whom  a  little  before  he  declared  that  ho  loved  her  better 
than  his  wife ;  and  in  that  action  did  nothing  unbecom- 
ing or  savoring  of  fond  affection.  Also  Phoenix,  when 
his  father  bitterly  cursed  him  for  having  to  do  with  one 
that  woa  his  own  harlot,  says. 

mm  in  nijr  n^  I  |iarp(uied  to  tiarc  klllei], 
But  that  ID}'  h*nd  iom*  Goil  in  kindnMt  held ; 
And  niin'li-il  ma  IIlhC  Gn*ki  would  taunting  taj, 
Lo,  li«t«'«  till)  nun  thu  did  liia  Gitlier  abir. 
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It  is  true  that  Aristarchiis  wus  afraid  to  permit  these  verses 
to  stoud  ia  tbo  po«t,  and  therefore  ceusured  them  to  be 
expunged.  But  they  were  iu&crted  by  Uomer  very  aptly 
to  the  occasion  of  Phoenix's  instructing  Achillea  whut  a 
pernicious  thing  anger  is,  aiiil  what  foul  acta  men  do  by  its 
instigation,  while  they  are  capable  neither  of  making  ilsg 
of  their  own  reason  nor  of  hearing  the  counsel  of  others. 
To  which  end  he  also  introduceth  Meleager  at  fii'st  highly 
offended  with  his  citizens,  and  afterwards  pacified  ;  justly 
therein  reprehending  disordered  passions,  and  praising  it 
as  a  good  and  profitable  tiling  not  to  yield  to  them,  but  to 
resist  and  overcome  them,  and  to  repent  when  one  hath 
been  overcome  by  them. 

Now  in  those  instances  the  diffei-ence  is  manifest.  Bat 
where  a  like  clear  judgment  cannot  be  passed,  there  we 
are  to  settle  the  young  man's  mind  thus,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. If  Nausieaa,  hariug  cast  her  eyes  upon  Ulysses, 
a  stmnger,  and  feeling  the  same  passion  for  him  as  Calypso 
had  before,  did  (as  one  that  was  ripe  for  a  husband)  out 
of  wantonness  talk  with  her  maidens  at  this  foolish  rate,^ 

0  Ilntvon !  in  my  connubial  hour  docre« 

Tliia  man  my  apuusr,  or  luoli  «  apoiu*  s<  lits  I  * 

she  is  blamewoi-thy  for  her  impudence  and  incontnience. 
But  if,  perceiving  the  man's  breeding  by  his  discourse,  and 
admiring  the  prudence  of  his  addresses,  she  rather  wisheth 
to  have  such  a  one  for  a  husband  than  a  merchant  or  a 
dancing  gallant  of  her  fellow-citizens,  she  is  to  be  com- 
mended. And  when  Ulysses  is  represented  as  rejoicing  at 
Penelope's  jocular  conversation  with  her  wooers,  and 
at  their  presenting  her  with  rich  garments  and  other  orna- 
wcuts, 

B«c4iii«»  the  cunningly  (he  IboM  o^oleil, 

Ana  h&ncre<1li|thttrardslbr  their  bear  J  goIJ;t 

if  that  Joy  were  occasioned  by  greediness  and 

■  Odyu,  VL  2M.  I  OJjrw.  XVIII.  282. 
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11088,  be  discovers  himself  to  be  a  more  sordid  prostituter 
of  bis  own  wife  than  Foliager  ia  wont  tx)  be  represented  OD 
the  stage  to  have  been,  of  whom  it  is  said,— 

Bafff  ■•»  It*,  vhow  wUk,  Uk*  Caprioon^ 
StOTW  him  wilh  ridiet  fram  a  goUm  born  1 

But  if  through  foresight  he  thought  tliereb;  to  get  them 
the  more  within  his  power,  as  being  hilled  asloep  in  se- 
curity for  the  future  by  the  hopes  she  gave  them  at  present, 
this  rejoicing,  joiuetl  witii  confideuce  in  his  wife,  was  ra- 
tional. Again,  when  he  is  brought  in  numbering  the  goods 
which  the  Fbaeaciaiis  had  set  on  shore  together  with  him- 
self and  departed:  if  indeed,  being  himself  left  in  such  a 
gohtude,  80  ignorant  where  he  was,  and  hanng  no  seen* 
titj'  there  for  bis  own  person,  he  is  yet  soUcitous  for  hu 
goods,  lest 

The  lly  Phncadnn*.  when  ihi^r  tiolv  to  hs. 

Had  •loldn  trjTii«  part  oC*  what  ihejr  brous^t  atrar ;  * 

the  covctousnese  of  tlie  man  deserved  in  truth  to  be  pitied, 
or  rather  abboiTcd.  But  if,  as  some  say  in  bis  defence, 
being  doubtful  whether  or  no  the  place  where  he  was 
hmded  were  Ithaca,  be  made  use  of  the  just  tale  of  his 
goods  to  infer  thence  the  honesty  of  the  Phacacians. — be- 
cause it  was  not  likely  they  would  expose  him  in  a  strange 
place  and  leave  bim  tlierc  with  his  goods  by  him  untouched, 
BO  as  to  get  notliing  by  their  dishonesty,  —  then  he  makes 
use  of  a  very  fit  test  for  this  purj>o»c,  and  deser^'es  com- 
mendation for  his  wisdom  in  that  action.  Sonic  also  there 
are  who  find  fault  with  that  passage  of  the  putting  him  on 
shore  when  be  was  asleep,  if  it  really  so  happened,  and 
tbev  tell  us  that  the  people  of  Tuscany  Iiave  still  a  tradi- 
tional story  among  them  conceniing  Ulysses,  that  he  was 
naturally  sleepy,  and  therefore  a  man  whom  many  men 
could  not  freely  converse  with.  But  if  his  sleep  was  but 
feigned,  and  he  made  use  of  this  pretence  only  of  a  natural 

•  Odyw.  Xin.  21*. 
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infirmity,  bj  counterfcitiug  a  nap,  to  hide  the  strait  be  waa 
in  at  that  time  in  his  thoughts,  betnixt  tiie  shame  of  send- 
ing away  tUc  Phacacians  without  giving  them  a  friendly 
collation  and  hospitable  gifts,  and  tlie  U:tLi  he  liad  of  being 
discovered  to  his  enemies  by  the  ti-eating  euch  a  company 
of  men  together,  they  then  approve  it. 

Now,  by  showing  young  men  these  things,  we  shall  pre- 
serve them  from  being  carried  away  to  any  corruption  in 
their  manners,  and  dispose  them  to  the  election  and  imita^ 
tion  of  tliuBe  that  are  good,  as  being  before  instructed 
readily  to  disapprove  those  and  commend  these.  But  this 
ouglit  with  the  most  care  to  be  done  in  the  reading  of 
tj-ugt-dics  wherein  probable  and  subtle  speeches  are  made 
use  of  in  the  most  foul  and  wicked  actions.  For  that 
not  always  tiue  which  Sophocles  saith,  tliat 

Fnim  naughty  acu  gooi)  wordi  eon  ne'«r  prococd. 

For  even  he  himself  is  wont  to  apply  pleasant  reasonings 
and  plausible  arguments  to  those  manners  and  fictions 
ivhich  are  wicked  or  unbecoming.  And  in  another  of 
his  fellow-tragedians,  we  may  see  even  Phaedi-a  hereclf 
represented  as  justifying  her  unlawful  affection  for  Hippo- 
lytue  by  accusing  Theseus  of  ill-cnrriagc  towai-ds  her.  And 
in  his  Ti'oados,  he  allows  Helen  the  same  liberty  of  speech 
nguinst  Uecubn,  whom  she  judgeth  to  be  more  worthy  of 
punishment  than  herself  for  her  adultery,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  Paris  that  tempted  her  thereto.  A  young 
man  therefore  must  not  be  accustomed  to  think  any  thing 
of  that  natui-e  handsomely  or  wittily  spoken,  nor  to  be 
pleased  «-ilh  such  colorable  inventions ;  hut  rather  more  to 
abhor  such  words  as  tend  to  the  defence  of  wanton  acts 
than  the  vcrj'  acts  tJieniselves. 

9.  And  lastly,  it  will  be  useful  likewise  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  why  each  thing  is  said.  For  so  Cato,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  though  he  was  wont  to  he  very  observant  of  all 
his  master^a  commands,  yet  withal  used  to  ask  the  cause 
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or  reasoo  nhj  he  so  conunuided.  But  poets  ore  not  to  be 
obeyed  as  pedBgogoes  ukI  lavrgiTcrs  aic,  except  thcv  hare 
leuoa  to  back  what  they  aay.  And  that  they  mIU  not 
waott  when  tbej  speak  vcU ;  aad  if  they  speak  ill,  what 
they  say  will  appear  Tain  and  frirolous.  But  nowAdaj's 
most  young  men  rcrr  briskly  dvmaud  the  reason  of  such 
tnTial  speeches  as  these,  and  enquire  in  what  sense  they 
are  spoken : 


b  bote  nt  iKk.  Wtal  f«Ml*  7N  Ml  V|^ 

To  fiaM  tt«  la^  OB  tho  BinaK-eiv. 

Who  from  hit  cbuiot  to  •wiber'i  kmft. 
Seldom  Ui  wu  vlihoal  ■  ocmbai  k««p^* 

But  to  those  of  greater  moment  they  give  credence  without 
PxaminatioD,  as  to  those  that  follow  : 

The  MdMl  HMO  an  dauiud  oAcmiam. 

WlHo  tiMj'n  rarnMcbed  wiik  (bdrparcDa'crliBMit 

WliM)  KUj  mm  i*  cnulired  bjr  miiene  QtU, 
Bk  itba  aheiild  b*  low  u  hi*  muu. 

And  yet  such  speeches  relate  to  manners,  and  disquiet 
men's  lives  by  begetting  in  them  evil  opinions  and  un- 
wortliy  sentiments,  except  they  have  learned  to  return 
answer  to  each  of  them  thus :  "  Wherefore  is  it  necessary 
that  a  man  who  is  crushed  by  adverse  fate  should  have  a 
dejected  spuit?  Yea,  why  mther  should  he  not  stru^lo 
against  Fortune,  and  raise  biraself  above  the  pressures  of 
his  low  circumstances  1  Why,  if  I  myself  be  a  good  and 
wise  son  of  an  e^il  and  foolish  father,  does  it  not  rather 
become  me  to  bear  myself  confidently  Tipon  the  account  of 
my  own  virtue,  than  to  be  dejected  and  dispirited  because 
of  mv  fatlier's  defects  !  "  For  he  that  can  encounter  such 
speeches  and  oppose  them  after  this  manner,  not  yielding 
himself  up  to  be  overset  with  tlie  blast  of  every  saying, 
but  approving  that  speech  of  HeracUtua,  that 


•  E«uod,  Worki  ■nd  Dajn,  T44  ;  n.  lY.  806. 
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WhaWar  U  mu<I.  llMugh  vofil  of  •vmo  ami  wit, 
Tli«  SIM  of  k  £>ol'«  ioMllect  doUi  fli, 

will  reject  muny  such  Uxinga  aa  falsely  and  idly  spoken, 

10.  These  things  therefore  may  bo  of  use  to  preaerre 
us  from  tlie  hiut  we  might  get  by  the  study  of  poems. 
Now,  as  ou  a  vine  the  fruit  oftcDtimcs  lies  shadowed  and 
bidden  under  its  lurge  loaves  and  luxuriant  branches,  so 
iu  the  poet's  phrases  and  fictions  that  cucomp&ss  them 
there  are  also  many  pix>fit«ble  anil  useful  tliinga  concealed 
from  the  view  of  young  men.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  suifered ;  nor  should  vec  be  led  away  from  things  them- 
selves thus,  but  rather  adhere  to  such  of  them  as  tend  to 
the  promoting  of  virtue  and  the  well  forming  of  our  man- 
ners. It  will  not  be  altogether  usclesa  therefore,  to  treat 
briefly  in  the  next  place  of  passages  of  that  nnliuHj. 
Wherein  I  intend  to  touch  only  at  some  particulars,  leav- 
ing all  longer  discourses,  and  the  trimming  up  and  furuish- 
ing  them  with  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  those  who  write 
more  for  show  and  ostentation. 

First,  therefore,  let  our  young  man  he  tanght  to  under- 
stand good  and  had  mauuera  and  persons,  and  from  thence 
apply  his  mind  to  the  words  and  deeds  which  the  poet 
decently  assigns  to  cither  of  them.  For  example,  Achilles, 
tliough  in  some  wrath,  speaks  to  Agamemnoa  thus  de- 
cently : 

Kor.  wlicn  vte  IiiLo  a  Trqnn  Umm,  cnn  I 
WitU  U)e»  in  »poll«  and  •planiUiI  prifM  rh  ;  • 

whereas  Thersitcs  to  the  same  person  speaks  reproachfully 
in  this  manner  :  — 

Tia  lhln«  wlialv'or  tho  worrtor'a  lirpji>l  Inflame), 
Tlio  icolilen  *pi)ll,  and  lliliir  llic  liivrlv  ilamca. 
Witli  aU  llie  woalili  our  wan  and  til<'ii>l  bcstnw. 
Thy  ISnU  an  crowktod  anil  iby  clii>it4  oViQiiw. 


*  Tot  thia  and  llw  lira  EaUowiog  quolatlona,  (»«  li.  L  168;  II.  22&;  L  USj  U 
S81:  IT.  402  and  «0L 
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Again,  Achilles  thus :  — 

Wlicne'er,  by  Jot«'(  d««r«e,  our  ooni]ueriiig  powm 
Shall  humbla  lo  Una  doil  Tcv/'i  loftj  lowera ; 

but  Theraites  thus :  — 

Vliitm  I  or  Mme  Gre«k  eU«  a<  npdve  bring. 
Agaiu,  Dioiufded,  wUeu  Aganu-maou  takiug  a  view  of  the 
anny  spoke  reproachfully  to  him. 

To  111*  hard  nonI«  forbora  to  muka  rvpl/, 
For  th»  r«*[i9ct  he  bora  ui  roiuMV ; 

whereas  Sthenelus,  a  man  of  smull  note,  replica  on  him 
thus:  — 

sir,  wUen  jrou  know  tiie  trutli.  irbu  need  to  lie  1 
For  witli  our  filtliera  ire  fur  volar  tIc. 

Now  the  observation  of  such  differciicc  will  teach  the 
young  mim  the  decency  of  a  modest  and  moderate  temper, 
aud  tbe  unbecoming  uauscousncss  of  tlie  contrary  vices  of 
boasting  aud  cracking  of  a  man's  own  worth.  And  it  is 
woith  while  also  to  take  notice  of  the  demeimor  of  Aga- 
mcmaou  in  the  same  passage.  For  he  passcth  by  Sthenc* 
lu9  unspoken  to ;  but  perceiving  Ulysses  to  be  offended, 
he  neglects  not  him,  but  apphcs  himself  to  answer  him ;  ^ 

Struck  with  hla  xocraua  wmlli,  ihu  king  ropliot.* 

For  to  have  apologized  to  every  one  had  been  too  servile 
and  misbecoming  the  dignit}'  of  his  pei-son ;  whereas 
equally  to  bave  neglected  every  one  hud  been  an  act  of 
insolence  and  imprudence.  And  very  handsome  it  is  that 
Dioraedes,  though  iu  the  heat  of  tbe  buttle  he  amwera  the 
king  only  with  silence,  yet  after  the  battle  was  over  usetii 
more  hberiy  towards  him.  speaking  thus :  — 

You  Rilleil  tneoonard,  ur,  before  the  GrNlu. 

It  is  expedient  also  to  take  notice  of  the  clifferent  carrif^ 
of  a  wise  man  and  of  a  soothsayer  popularly  courting  the 
multitude.    For  Chalcas  very  unseasonably  makes  no  sera* 

•  U.  IV.  8&T.    For  th«  foot  mowmg,  mm  II.  IX.  84  and  70;  IV.  i31 ;  X.  826. 
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pie  to  traduce  tUc  king  bcfoi'e  the  people,  as  having  beeo 
the  cause  of  the  pestilence  tliat  was  befallen  them.  But 
Nestor,  inteudlug  to  bruig  in  a  discourse  concerning  the 
rcc-ouctling  Achilles  to  him,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
charge  Agiimemnon  before  the  multitade  with  the  niiscar- 
riugo  hia  paa;sioQ  bad  occasioued,  only  adviseth  him 
thus :  — 

Bui  thou.  Ct  httig.  to  councLl  coll  the  old.  .  .  . 
WUe  wviichtr  cuutiavl»  slU  B  HUUi  dittrcM'd, 
And  euoh  &  monarch  tA  oan  cbooM  the  besl; 

which  done,  accoi-diogly  after  supi)cr  he  sends  his  ambaa- 
gadora.  Now  this  speech  of  Nestor  tended  to  the  rectifying 
of  what  he  bad  before  done  amiss ;  but  that  of  Chalcas, 
only  to  accuse  and  disparage  him. 

There  is  likewise  consideration  to  be  had  of  the  different 
manners  of  nations,  such  as  these.  The  Trojans  enter  into 
battle  with  loud  outcries  and  great  fiercenc&a ;  but  in  the 
army  of  the  Greeks, 

Sedate  and  tilcnt  move  tlie  numeroui  band*  ; 
NdmuiuI,  nu  whiBiwr.  but  tJiecliivf 'a  coiuaiftodB; 
Tb4ie  oaly  hwud,  with  ^^e  the  r«)C  obey. 

For  when  soldiers  are  about  to  engage  an  enemy,  the  awe 
tliey  stand  in  of  their  officers  is  an  argument  both  of  cour- 
age and  obedience.  For  which  pui-pose  Pluto  teacheth  us 
tliat  we  ought  to  inure  ourselves  to  fear  blatae  and  disgrace 
more  than  labor  and  danger.  Aud  Cuto  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  liked  men  that  were  apt  to  blush  better  than  those 
that  looked  pide. 

Moreover,  tliere  is  a  particular  character  to  be  noted  of 
the  men.  n'ho  undertake  for  any  action.  For  Dolon  thua 
promiselh :  — 

I'll  |iiMS  diroiigli  nil  ili«ir  1io«t  !■>  «  Jiai{ii!«e 
To  tlieir  flugshiii,  nbere  the  at  Bnclior  lica. 

But  Dioraedes  promiseth  nothing,  but  only  tells  them  he 
shall  fear  the  less  if  they  send  a  companion  with  him; 
whereby  is  intimated,  that  discreet  foresight  is  Grecian  and 
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ciril,  but  rash  confidence  is  barbarous  and  eTil ;  and  the 
former  is  therefore  to  be  imitated,  and  the  latter  to  be 
aroided. 

It  is  a  matter  too  of  no  unprofitable  consideration,  how 
the  minds  of  the  Trojans  and  of  Hector  too  were  affected 
when  he  and  Ajax  were  about  to  engage  in  a  single  combat. 
For  Aeschylus,  when,  upon  one  of  Uie  fightcre  at  fisticuffs 
in  tlie  Isthmian  games  receiving  a  blow  on  the  face,  there 
was  made  a  great  outcry  among  the  people,  said :  "  "What  a 
thing  is  practice !  See  how  the  lookers-on  only  cry  out, 
but  the  man  that  received  the  stroke  is  silent."  But  when 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  rejoiced  when  they  saw 
Ajax  In  his  glistering  armor,  but 

tbc  Tnijant*  knees  fur  verv  fbar  did  qiukc^ 
And  trtn  lleeiar't  licnrt  benan  U  iclie  ;  * 

who  is  there  that  wonders  not  at  this  difference,  ^  when 
the  heart  of  him  that  was  to  run  the  risk  of  the  combat 
only  beats  inwardly,  as  if  ho  were  to  undertake  a  mere 
wrestling  or  rnuniiig  match,  but  the  very  bodies  of  the 
spectatoi'S  tremble  and  shake,  out  of  the  kindness  and  fear 
which  thoy  had  for  their  king  l 

In  the  same  poet  also  we  may  observe  the  difference 
betwixt  the  humor  of  a  coward  and  a  valiant  man.  For 
Thersitea 

Ag&init  AcIiiIIm  a  gnmt  malice  had, 
Ao>l  "Ito  Ulynws  ho  dJil  Iial«i  m  liod ; 

hut  Ajax  is  always  represented  as  fi-iendly  to  Achilles :  and 
particularly  he  speaks  thus  to  Hector  concerning  him;  — 

Hectorl  nT>iir(Wc]imrarm,<inil  linulf  know 
What  Btrcngth  thtm  hut.  am)  urlinl  llie  Grcdsn  lb*. 
AcbUlei  ihuat  itu)  ]lglit ;  jet  taam  tUctt  ore 
Not  void  of  loal.  anil  not  uiuklU'd  In  wu : 

wherein  he  insinuates  the  high  commendation  of  that  val- 
iant man.  And  in  what  follows,  he  speaks  like  handsome 
things  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  general,  thus :  — 

•  n.  TIL  tlK.    Vor  th«  ilirve  bltowlog,  *m  IL  D.  230;  Va  SSS  ud  231. 
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Wliole  troop*  of  bcroM  Greece  hu  f«t  to  boojt. 
And  KDtU  tliee  one, «  a&mple  of  her  liosi ; 

wherein  he  doth  not  boiist  himself  to  he  the  only  or  the 
best  champion,  but  one  of  those,  among  many  others,  who 
were  fit  to  undertake  that  combat. 

What  hath  been  said  is  sufficient  upon  the  point  of  dis- 
eimilitudcs ;  except  we  think  fit  to  add  this,  that  many  of 
the  Trojans  came  into  the  enemy'a  power  alive,  but  none 
of  tho  Grecians ;  and  that  many  of  the  Trojsuis  supplicated 
to  their  enemies,  —  as  (for  instance)  Adrastus,  the  sons  of 
Antimachua,  Lycaon, -^  and  even  Hector  himself  entreats 
Achilles  for  a  sepulture;  but  not  one  of  these  doth  so,  us 
judging  it  barbarous  to  supplicate  to  a  foe  in  the  field,  and 
more  Greek-like  either  to  couqvier  or  die. 

11.  But  as,  in  the  same  plant,  the  bee  feeds  on  the  flower, 
the  goat  on  the  bud,  the  hog  on  the  root,  and  other  Hnng 
creatures  on  the  seed  and  the  fruit ;  so  in  reading  of  poems, 
one  man  singleth  out  the  historical  part,  another  dwells 
upon  the  elegancy  and  fit  disposal  of  words,  as  Aristophanes 
says  of  Euripides, — 

llii  gAllant  InnfTongc  mm  ao  imnolh  kikI  nmnil,  i 

Tliul  1  am  raviihl  with  tti'  linnniuiLaui  bouhiI  ;  * 

but  othei's.  to  whom  this  part  of  my  discourse  is  directed, 
mind  only  such  things  as  ai'e  useful  to  the  bettering  of 
manners-  And  such  we  are  to  put  in  mind  that  it  is  an 
absurd  thing,  that  those  who  delight  in  fables  should  not 
let  any  thing  slip  them  of  the  vain  and  extravagant  stories 
they  find  in  iwcts,  and  that  those  who  affect  language  should 
pass  by  nothing  that  is  elegantly  and  floridly  expressed  ; 
and  that  only  the  lovers  of  honor  and  virtue,  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  poems  not  for  delight  but  for 
instruction's  6ake,  should  slightly  and  negligently  observe 
what  is  spoken  in  them  relating  to  valor,  temperance,  or 
jiistice.     Of  this  nature  is  the  following ;  — 

*  See  Amlapbuiw,  Vtf.  897. 
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And  itancl  wc  d««dlM«,  O  ciernal  iliamel 

Till  Hector*!  arm  involve  ilw  Mp»  In  flame  t 
Hute,  let  a«  jo><i,  ui<l  combat  lidok/  tidb.* 

For  to  see  a  man  of  the  greatest  wisdom  in  danger  of  being 
totally  cut  off  with  all  thoac  that  take  part  >vith  him,  aud 
yet  aflfected  less  with  fear  of  death  than  of  shame  and  dis- 
honor, miiat  needs  excite  in  a  young  man  a  passionate 
affection  for  virtue.    And  this, 

Jajrcil  tru  the  Godilcu,  fiir  ihe  much  did  prbs 
A  iiinn  tliat  «««  ftlilce  botb  Jnet  aiiA  wUe, 

teacheth  us  to  infer  that  the  Deity  delights  not  in  a  rich  or 
a  proper  or  a  strong  man,  but  in  one  that  is  furnished  with 
wisdom  and  justice.     Again,  when  the  same  Goddess  (Mi 
nerva)  saith  that  the  reason  why  she  did  not  desert  or  ne^ 
lect  Ulysses  was  that  he  was 

Gentle,  of  raid;  nil,  or  prudeutmlnd, 

she  therein  tells  us  that,  of  all  things  pertaining  to  us, 
nothing  is  dear  to  the  Gods  and  divine  but  our  virtue,  see- 
ing like  naturally  delights  in  like. 

And  seeing,  moreover,  that  it  both  seemcth  and  really  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  moderate  a  man's  anger,  but  a 
greater  by  far  to  guard  a  man's  self  beforehand  by  pru- 
dence, that  he  fall  not  into  it  nor  be  surprised  by  it,  there- 
fore also  such  passages  as  tend  that  way  are  not  slightly  to 
be  represented  to  the  readers  ;  for  example,  that  Achilles 
himself—  who  was  a  man  of  no  great  forbearance,  nor  in- 
clined, to  such  meekness  —  yet  warns  Priam  to  be  calm  and 
not  to  provoke  him,  thus. 

Move  mo  nomore  (AdiiUet  thiunpliei. 
While  kinflUiiii  itn««r  iparklcd  in  hi*  ey*»), 
Sor  Nck  hy  icOT*  lay  aloxly  loul  lo  benil : 
Te  7ie1<t  Oiy  titn:UjT  I  inrKlf  intmd : 
Cmw  ;  leil,  nenlecltal  of  high  Jove'*  coinm«nd, 
I  Aom  thto,  kits;,  Uiou  tnad'it  on  bcietile  laud  ; 

•  n. XI.  SIS.  For  the  four  fulloviag,  mo  Odju-  in.  62;  n.  XSIV,  660 anil  ftU  t 
OdrM.XVI.ri 
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and  that  he  himself  first  washcth  nnd  decently  covereth  the 
body  of  Hector  and  thea  puts  it  into  a  chaiiot,  to  prevent 
his  father's  seeing  it  so  nnivorlhily  mangled  us  it  was, — 

T/«tt  Ihe  uiiIiMiip.v  lirt, 
Pravokp'd  to  poHion,  once  tiiori;  rtiuic  to  in 
Thir  KtBcn  Puliilt-i;  aiid  iiariniirud  4)te, 
Nor  JciTv's  coiuiDund,  uliould  uhvcic  th«  riling  lagt. 

For  it  is  a  piece  of  adminiblc  prudence  for  a  man  so  prone 
to  anger,  as  being  by  nature  husty  and  furious,  to  undcr- 
Btfind  liiniself  so  wcl]  as  to  set  a  guard  upon  his  own 
inclinations,  and  by  avoiding  provocations  to  keep  his  pas- 
sion at  due  distance  by  tlic  use  of  reason,  lost  he  thoviM 
be  unawares  siirprised  by  it.  jrVnd  after  the  same  manner 
must  the  man  that  is  apt  to  be  drunken  forearm  Lijnsclf 
against  that  vice ;  and  he  that  is  given  to  wantonness, 
against  lust,  as  Agcsilaus  refused  to  receive  a  kiss  from 
a  beautiful  person  addressing  to  him,  and  C}tus  would  not 
60  much  as  endure  to  sec  Paiithea.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  not  virtuously  bred  are  wont  to  gather 
fuel  to  inflame  their  passions,  and  voluuturily  to  abandon 
thcmsehes  to  those  temptations  to  which  of  themselves  they 
are  cndimgercd.  But  Ulysses  docs  not  only  restrain  his  own 
anger,  but  (perceiving  by  the  discourse  of  his  son  Telema- 
chns,  that  through  indignation  conceived  against  such  evil 
men  he  was  greatly  provoked)  he  blunts  his  passion  too 
beforehand,  and  composcth  him  to  calmness  and  pa- 
tience, thus:  — 

Tbere.if  bue  tvoni  insult  mj'  reTerenl  sg>, 
Bear  it,  my  ion  I  repre*!  thf  rUine  ntRC- 
II  onlnKed,  iinko  ihat  omrngc  lo  repel ; 
Seu-  it,  ni;  aon  I  liuire'er  U17  lieart  reb«L 

For  as  men  are  not  wont  to  put  bridles  on  their  horses 
when  tJiey  are  running  in  full  spe^'d,  l)ut  bring  them  bridled 
beforehand  to  the  race ;  so  do  they  use  to  preoccupy  and 
predispose  the  minds  of  those  persons  with  rational  consid- 
erations to  enable  them  to  encounter  passion,  whom  they 
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perceive  to  be  too  mettlesome  and  nnniiinageable  upon  the 
sight  of  provoking  objects. 

furthermore,  the  young  man  is  not  altogctlicr  to  neglect 
names  themselves  ivhcu  he  meets  with  them  ;  though  he  is 
not  obligctl  to  give  much  heed  to  such  idle  dcscanls  as  those 
of  Cleanthes,  who,  while  he  professeth  himself  an  inter- 
preter, plays  the  tiitlcr,  as  in  these  passages  of  Ilomcr: 
Ztv atat^'io^tr fusiup,  and  2ti  St»Bt  iiwUmuu*,*  For  he  will  needs 
read  the  last  two  of  these  words  joined  into  one,  and  make 
them  wruiotSfraii;  for  that  the  air  evaporated  from  the  earth 
by  exhalation  (waAws)  is  so  called.  Yea,  and  Chrysip- 
pus  too,  though  he  docs  not  so  trifle,  yet  is  very  jejune, 
while  he  hunts  after  improbable  etymologies.  As  when 
he  will  nt'cd  force  the  words  «!(*on«  AV»''i'%  to  import  Jupi- 
ter's excellent  faculty  in  speaking  and  powerfalaess  to 
persuade  thereby. 

But  such  things  as  these  are  fitter  to  be  lefl  to  the  cxam- 
ination  of  grammarinns ;  and  we  are  rather  to  insist  upou 
such  pusoagcs  us  are  both  proiituble  and  persuasive.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  these :  — 


Uj  MTif  70UII1  wu  br»d  to  mitrtb!  paint, 
iXj  loul  impel*  mo  10  the  cinbaitlod  pUini  I 

How  ■kill'd  he  wru  In  owh  olJJging  Ml ; 
The  mlldut  mumen.  and  ihe  geutlutt  baut.t 

•or  while  the  author  tells  us  that  fortitude  may  be  taught, 
and  that  an  obliging  and  gmceful  way  of  convcreing  nith 
others  is  to  be  gotten  by  art  and  the  use  of  reason,  he  ex- 
horts us  not  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  ourselves,  but 
by  observing  our  teachers'  instructions  to  learn  a  becom< 
ing  carriage,  as  knowing  that  clowuisbuess  and  cowardice 
argue  ill-brcctling  and  ignorance.  And  very  suitable  to 
what  hath  been  said  is  that  which  is  said  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune ;  — 


*  Il.m.830;XV1.38S. 
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Oo(t*  of  oa«  MunsQ,  of  on«  stiicnwl  nue, 
Alike  divine,  siii]  licnrcn  ilicir  nallro  place  ; 
But  Jove  tli«  sr«at«r ;  tint  boru  of  tile  akiei. 
And  iDor«  tliaa  rosn  or  God*  tupreinelj'  wise.* 

For  the  poet  therein  pronounceth  wisdom  to  be  the  most 
diviiie  aud  royiil  quality  of  all :  aa  placing  tberein  the 
greatest  excellency  of  Jupiter  himself,  and  judging  al! 
virtues  else  to  be  necessarily  consequent  thereunto.  We 
are  also  to  accustom  a  young  man  attentively  to  beai*  fucb 
things  as  these :  — 

Urge  liitn  with  truth  to  framo  Kit  Gur  rcpliec; 
AiiiJ  lura  \iv  will,  for  wivilum  uwcr  lie* : 

Th«  (<nuBc  ofwiiiluiD,  in  Uij  j'ouih  obtaiu'd. 
An  Ki  to  ruh,  Antllochiu,  hm  luin'il: 

Say,  it  it  just,  my  fi'ii^nil,  ttial  Krutur**  ea.r 
Fromauolj  a  oArriorstich  a  ipeech  ahould  h«trl 
I  dsomoil  tlivo  onvo  llic  witetc  of  tlij  kind, 
But  ill  thii  intuit  *uj(s  a  prudent  miud.t 

These  speeches  teach  us  that  it  is  beneath  wise  men  to  lie 
or  to  deal  otKcrwine  than  fairly,  even  in  games,  or  to  blame 
other  men  without  just  cause.  Aud  when  the  poet  attrib- 
utes Pindarus's  violation  of  the  truce  to  hia  folly,  he 
withal  dcclax-es  bis  judgment  that  a  \vise  man  will  not  be 
gnilty  of  an  unjust  action.  The  like  may  we  also  infer 
conccraing  continence,  taking  our  gi-ound  for  it  from  these 
passages :  — 

For  lilm  Aiiiacfl  bum'd  with  IkwIcm  flniDDi 

And  Ktrnvv  to  tumpt  him  tram  iXw  |uiilii  of  &nit; 

In  T«tn  •be  tcmplcd  ihc  n;lt'titk>««  youlli, 

£Dilueil  n-ilh  wl«Joui ,  iacr«d  ftar,  and  truth : 

Alflnt.wlth  worthy  Kliame  and  itec«nt  pride. 

Tho  royal  dnniB  Ijia  lawlma  Riilt  doiilvd  t 

For  virLne'a  ImaHQ  yet  poMoucd  licr  miad :  ( 

in  which  spoochog  the  poet  assigns  wisdom  to  be  the  cause 
of  continence.  And  when  in  exhortations  made  to  encour- 
age soldiers  to  fight,  he  speaks  in  this  manner :  — 


•  n.  xm.  8M. 

tlUVLlW;  Odyt^IlLaCfi. 


t  Odj-M.  m-ao:  n.  xxm.  67i>;  ivn.  no. 
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WIlMim*n  7011,  Ljcimvt    SMnd  I  O  itaad,  br  iliAUie  I 

Yet  Mch  Mdeot  itho  jtrieea  Tknie  or  brealh. 
On  nillMa  infSimjr,  on  IniiMii  deaih ; 
For,  lo !  the  lal«il  tiitio.  tho  *[>pabtccl  ihorti ; 
Hark  1  the  gatva  Iiurit,  tlie  bnMil  twriun  row  I  * 

he  seems  to  iDtimate  that  contiacnt  men  are  valiant  men ; 
because  they  four  the  shnmc  of  biu>o  nctioas,  aad  cau 
ti'ample  on  pleasures  and  stand  their  ground  in  the  grcut- 
e»t  haaurds.  Whence  Timothcus,  iu  the  play  called  Pereae, 
takes  occasion  handsomely'  to  exhort  the  Grecians  thus :  — 

BrttTe  loldlun  of  J  u*t  ■Imme  la  aire  ihoulil  (tond  ; 
Fur  llio  bltuliiAt  Aim  oil  li*lin  tlie  flic'iti"!!  Iiiiiid- 

And  Aeschylus  also  makes  it  a  point  of  wisdom  n&t  to  be 
blown  up  with  prido  when  a  man  h  honored,  nor  to  be 
moved  or  elevated  with  the  acclamations  of  a  multitude, 
writing  thus  of  Amphiuraus :  ^ 

ni«  «lii«ld  no  cmbleui  boAr* ;  hU  )tvn«r«\u  foul 
WitliM  to  be.  not  to  appuir.  tiie  beu ; 
WhIU  iba  iltinp  nirmw*  of  IiIr  iiolite  rnlad 
QtfTMU  of  vriK  oni]  prudvnl  oouomI  tmtr.t 

For  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  value  himself  npon  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  ti'ue  woilh  and  excellency. 

Whereas,  therefore,  all  inward  perfectious  are  reducible 
to  wisdom,  it  appears  that  all  sorts  of  virtue  and  learning 
are  included  in  it. 

12.  .\gain,  boys  may  be  instructed,  by  reading  the  poets 
as  they  ought,  to  draw  something  that  is  useful  and  profit- 
able even  from  those  passages  tliat  are  most  suspected  as 
wicked  and  absurd ;  as  the  bee  is  taught  by  Nature  to 
gather  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasant  honey  from  the 
harshest  flowers  and  sharpest  thorns.  It  does  indeed  at 
the  first  blush  cast  a  shrewd  suspicion  on  Agnmemnon  of 
taking  a  bribe,  when  Homer  tells  us  that  he  discharged 
that  rich  man  from  the  wars  who  presented  him  with  his 
fleet  mare  Aethe :  — 
•  n.  rn.  ta ;  xin.  121, 
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WUom  riah  "Rohvpolu*,  tnnnt  rich  tliaa  Tirarf^ 
To  'tcnpe  tlie  wan.  lo  AKminvniitoTi  Kav« 
(Acthc  hcT  Dutnc),  at  home  to  end  hiidnjr*; 
Bbm  wuldi  pre&rrttiK  to  etsrntl  pnito.* 

\et,  as  saith  Aristotle,  it  was  well  done  of  him  to  prefer  a 
good  beast  before  such  a  man.  For,  the  truth  is,  a  dog  or 
ass  is  of  more  value  than  a  timorous  and  cowardly  man 
that  wallows  in  wealth  and  hixtiry.  Again,  Thetis  seems 
to  tlo  indecently,  when  she  exhorts  her  son  to  follow  his 
pleasures  and  minds  him  of  companying  with  women.  But 
even  here,  on  the  other  side,  the  continency  of  Achillea  is 
worthy  to  be  considered ;  who,  though  he  dearly  loved 
Brisois  —  newly  returned  to  him  too,  —  yet,  when  he 
knew  his  life  to  be  near  its  end,  docs  not  hasten  to  the 
fruition  of  pleasures,  nor,  when  he  moiunis  for  hie  friend 
Patroclua,  does  be  (as  most  men  are  wont)  sliut  himself  up 
from  all  business  and  neglect  his  duty,  but  only  bars  him* 
self  from  recreations  for  his  sorrow's  sake,  while  yet  ho 
gives  himself  up  to  action  and  military  employments. 
And  Archilochus  is  not  praiseworthy  either,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  mourning  for  his  sister's  husband  drowned 
in  the  sea,  contrives  to  dispel  his  grief  by  drinking  and 
merriment.  And  yet  he  gives  this  plausible  reason  to 
justify  that  practice  of  his. 

To  drink  and  danco,  mlhar  than  moorn,  I  chcxwo  j 
Nor  wrons  I  tilm.  whum  muuminx  citn'l  ntducn. 

For,  if  he  judged  himself  to  do  nothing  amiss  when  he 
followed  sports  and  banquets,  sure,  we  shall  not  do  worse, 
if  in  whatever  circumstances  we  follow  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, or  manage  public  affairs,  or  go  to  the  market  or 
to  the  Academy,  or  follow  our  husbandry.  Wherefore 
those  corrections  also  are  not  to  be  rejected  which 
Cieanthes  and  .Intisthenes  have  made  use  of  For  Antis- 
thcnes,  seeing  the  Athenians  all  in  a  tumult  in  the  the- 
atre, and  justly,  upon  the  pronunciation  of  this  verse,  — 

•  n.  XXIIL  297. 
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ExMpt  whtt  mvn  tlitnk  bam.  iHppc'i  nothing  ill,* 

presently  subjoiucd  this  corrective, 

WliAt'*  bftte  it  b«M,  —  twtieva  niMi  nku  thtf  wllL 

Ajad  Cleaathes,  bearing  tbis  passage  ccaccmiag  wealth: 

Grot  ia  th'  idritnu^  that  irrMt  wealth  attends. 
For  utl  witli  It  we  purchua  licaltli  mad  fViciida ;  t 

presently  altered  it  thus : 

OmtA  i\ut'\taniaffe  oft  nitcnila  on  wealth ; 

W»  purdiua«  wliurea  triurt  and  ileiira/  our  health. 

And  Zeno  corrected  that  of  Sophocles, 

Th«  man  tliat  In  a  tymnt'i  p«ilac«  dwella 
HU  libvrly  toi'»  «titcr(ain<noiiI  mIIi, 

after  this  manner : 

No :  if  lie  came  In  Aee,  he  ctiuiol  Iom 
Hia  tilwriy,  llioiiiKh  In  a  lynuil't  hoiu«; 

meaning  by  a  free  man  one  that  is  undatiatcd  and  mag- 
nanimous, and  one  of  a  spirit  too  great  to  stoop  beneath 
itself.  And  why  may  not  we  also,  by  some  such  acclama- 
tions as  those,  call  off  young  men  to  the  better  aide,  by 
using  some  things  spoken  by  poets  after  the  same  manner  I 
For  example,  it  is  said, 

'TIa  all  Iliat  In  tlil)  lift  one  can  nqalre, 
To  hit  the  murk  lie  oima  M  in  duirB. 

To  which  we  may  reply  thus  : 

"ri»  (alio ;  except  one  Icrel  hi*  datln 
At  ohat'a  vxpvilivnt,  and  no  more  reqnlie. 

For  it  is  an  tmhappy  thing  and  not  to  be  wished,  for  a 
man  to  obtain  and  be  master  of  what  he  desires  if  it  be 
inexpedient     Again  this  saying, 

Thou,  Afciuticmnan,  mull  tli^rwlf  |ff«[«M 
Orj<>7  and  grieSbj  turai  to  uike  ihy  share: 
Th^  Ikther,  Atr«ai.  avre.  n»'eriti««  bveat. 
To  be  an  uaeluui)(«d  broriie  of  Fue : ) 


■  ProRt  the  Acoluaof  EuripUM,  FMg,  19i 
I  Emip.  Iphlg.  Aul.  n. 
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we  may  thus  invert : 


Thy  hlh«F,  AtTttiu,  never  tliee  begat. 
To  be  DD  uiiL-1iBD|^il  Givorile  of  Fat« : 
Therefore.  If  moderate  llij'  foriuines  are. 
Thou  ehoalil*!  rejalc*  »lwny*,  ^ml  gri^f  forbekr. 

Again  it  is  said, 

Alut  thli  Ul  comei  from  itic  powers  dlrine, 
TliaCi  oft  we  aee  wltat't  gooil,  yei  ii  (leclioc.* 

Yea,  rather,  say  we,  it  ia  a  brutish  and  irrational  and 
wretched  fault  of  onrs,  that  when  we  understand  better 
tilings,  we  are  carried  away  to  Uie  pursuit  of  those  which 
are  woi-se,  through  our  intemperance  and  effeminacy. 
Again,  one  says, 

Tia  BOt  the  twclier'i  ipeech  but  pmdiM  tnore*.  ( 

Yea,  rather,  say  we,  both  the  siwech  and  practice,  — or 
the  practice  by  the  means  of  speech,^ as  the  horae  is 
manugcd  with  the  bridle,  and  the  ship  with  the  helm. 
For  virtue  hath  no  instrument  so  suitable  and  agreeable  to 
human  nature  to  work  on  men  withal,  as  that  of  rational 
discourse.  Again,  we  meet  with  this  character  of  some 
person : 

A>  la  he  more  prone  to  male  oi  l^mAle  lores! 
B.  Ito'i  floxible  both  wajrt,  whora  boauly  movea. 

But  it  had  been  better  said  thus : 

He'i  ntxiblo  li>  both,  where  rirtiic  itiore*. 

For  it  19  no  commendation  of  a  man's  dexterity  to  be 
tossed  up  and  down  us  pleasure  and  beauty  move  him, 
but  an  argument  rather  of  a  weak  and  unstable  disposi 
tion.     Once  more,  this  speech, 

Beli^ioQ  dnmpa  (he  cnoni^of  aitrmtnd*, 
AbA  er'a  wiee  imu  to  cnwardic«  inclinn, 

is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed ;  but  rather  the  contrary, 

HellgioB  ifuiy  furilfle*  meii'»  tnind», 
And  >  wite  mmi  (o  vaIImiI  iwU  iuulinoi, 

*  Ttoia  the  Cbryiijipua  of  Buripiilcs,  Fng.  838.  f  From  Hrckiidcr. 
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ad  gives  not  occasiou  of  fenr  to  any  but  weak  and  foolish 
persons  and  such  as  are  ungrateful  to  the  Deity,  who  are 
apt  to  look  on  that  diviac  power  and  principle  which  is 
the  CIIU6C  of  all  good  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  as  being 
hurtful  unto  them.  And  so  much  for  that  which  I  call 
correction  of  poets'  sayings. 

13.  There  is  yet  another  way  of  improving  poems, 
taught  us  well  by  Chrysippus ;  which  is,  by  accommoda- 
tion of  any  saying,  to  transfer  that  which  is  useful  and 
serviceable  in  it  to  divers  things  of  the  same  kind.  For 
whereas  Hosiod  saith. 

If  but  >  oow  be  tost,  [)io  common  fniiie 
Upim  the  next  IIJ  nolj[hbcir  Uyi  tlic  blamo ;  * 

the  same  may  be  applied  to  a  man's  dog  or  a$s  or  any 
other  beast  of  his  which  is  liable  to  the  like  mischance. 
Again,  Euripides  saith, 

now  can  that  cnan  tw  cnlloil  »  »!«▼».  irhn  uliichta 
Ev'n  death  ilielf,  whicli  icrTila  ■piriu  frtgtii»  ! 

the  like  whereof  may  be  said  of  hard  labor  or  painful 
sickness.  For  as  physicians,  finding  by  experience  tho 
force  of  any  medicine  in  the  cure  of  some  one  disease, 
make  use  of  it  by  accommodation,  proporlionably  to  every 
other  disease  of  afEuity  thereto,  so  are  we  to  deal  with 
such  speeches  as  are  of  a  common  import  and  apt  to  com- 
municate their  value  to  other  things  ;  we  must  not  confine 
them  to  that  one  thing  only  to  which  they  were  at  first 
adapted,  but  transfer  them  to  all  otlier  of  like  nature,  and 
accustom  young  men  by  many  parallel  instances  to  see 
the  eommunicableness  of  them,  and  exercise  the  prompt- 
ness of  their  wits  in  such  applications.  So  that  when 
Memuider  says, 

Happj  b  he  nho  wcaltii  and  frladom  halh, 

they  may  be  able  to  judge  that  the  same  is  fitly  applicable 
to  glory  and  authority  and  eloqtience  also.     And  tho  re- 

•  nwlod,  Work*  uJ  Uar»,  348. 
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proof  which  Ulysses  gives  Achilles,  when  he  found  him 
sitting  in  Scyrus  in  the  apartment  of  the  young  ladies, 

Thon,  irho  frniti  nnlilnrt  Grook*  tlvriv'M  ihjr  ran, 
k  DoM  ibon  with  tpimiinK  waul  ihy  birlli  diignco  t 

may  be  ns  well  given  to  the  prodigtil,  to  him  that  under- 
takes any  dishonest  way  of  hving,  j'ea,  to  the  slothful  and 
unlearned  person,  thus : 

Thou,  nho  from  noMvBt  Creeks  ilerir'tt  thy  raofl, 
Poet  thou  vllh  Middling  th;  grMt  birlh  dUicrRce  I 

or  dost  thoii  spend  thy  time  in  dicing,  or  quail -striking,*  or 
deal  in  adulterate  wares  or  griping  usury,  not  minding  any 
thing  that  is  great  and  wortliy  ttiy  noble  exti-action  f  So 
TCheu  they  read, 

ForWLVilth,  tJii-Go'I  mcHt  (orve.  T  Hide  cure. 
Sine*  tlio  wi>r»t  oiwii  liU  favon  oHen  wMr,t 

they  may  be  able  to  infer,  therefore,  as  little  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  glory  and  bodily  beauty  and  prmcely  robes  and 
priestly  garlands,  all  which  also  we  see  to  be  the  enjoy- 
ments of  very  bfid  men.  Again,  when  they  read  this 
passage, 

A  cowAn)  tttiivi  prcipagMei  111)  Tioe, 
Aud  gelt  a  loa  Iifir  to  fiU  eownnliiw, 

they  may  in  tinxth  apply  the  same  to  intemperance,  to 
superstition,  to  envy,  and  all  other  diseases  of  men's  minds. 
Again,  whereas  it  is  handsomely  said  of  Homer, 


and 


Unluppy  I^Tla,  bircd  19  belwld  t 
Httcior,  or  ntiblo  form,  { 


for  herein  he  shows  that  a  man  who  bath  no  greater  ex- 
cellency than  that  of  beauty  to  commend  him  deserves  to 

•  Th»  word  hot*  ti»d  {iprvyoxafniv)  donftten  >  ^luno  amonj  thn  nprpijum.  which 
Sui'lu  ilcafribfs  to  Lo  tht  acllinK  orquolU  Sii  a  rouni)  muipiiM  or  riiiic.  *nJ  drlkiric 
at  iliQ  licradi  of  tlieiD ;  aii'l  h«  Uiat  In  [ho  ring  struck  down  one  had  llbor^  lo  itiik« 
*t  tha  r«iit  in  ardor,  bat  ba  that  mii*od  wa*  ablis*d  to  Mt  op  qiutlt  far  Mh«r* ;  sni 
tbia  Ihcj  did  by  tuma. 

t  From  ihcAeglua  Of  EurtplJea,  Frag.  JO.  t  E.  111-89;  XVII.  LIZ 
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have  it  mentioned  with  contempt  and  ignominy, — such  ex- 
pressions ive  should  malce  use  of  in  hke  cases  to  repress  the 
insolence  of  such  as  bear  themselves  high  upon  the  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  are  of  no  real  value,  and  to  teach 
young  men  to  look  upon  such  compeliations  as  *'  O  thou 
richest  of  men,"  and  *'  O  thou  that  excellest  in  feasting,  in 
multitudes  of  attendants,  In  herds  of  cattle,  yea,  and  in 
elotiucnt  speaking  itself,"  to  be  (as  they  are  indeed)  expres- 
sions that  import  reproach  and  infamy.  Tor,  in  truth,  a 
niun  that  designs  to  excel  ought  to  endeavor  it  in  tliose 
things  that  are  in  themselves  most  excellent,  and  to  become 
chief  in  the  chiefest,  and  great  in  the  greatest  things. 
Whereas  glory  that  tu'iscth  from,  things  in  themselves  small 
and  inconsiderable  is  inglorious  and  contemptible.  To 
mind  us  whereof  we  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  for  instances, 
if,  in  reading  Homer  especially,  wo  observe  how  he  ap- 
plicth  the  expressions  that  import  praise  or  disgi-aoe; 
wherein  we  have  clear  proof  that  he  makes  small  account 
of  the  good  things  either  of  the  body  or  Fortune.  And 
firat  of  all,  in  meetings  and  salutations,  men  do  not  call 
others  fair  or  rich  or  strong,  but  use  such  terras  of  com- 
mendation as  these : 

SoQ  of  LierlM.  (Vom  proat  JoTeJerlTinf 
Tliy  p«(liKT(i«,  anil  «ki[l(<i)  in  wLie  canUiftagf 

II«iitof,  thou  tat)  of  Priftm,  irhMS  odrloa 
With  wUcit  Jare'i  men  cotiiit  of  tijoMl  priM ; 

AdilUci.  Hin  of  Polaiu,  whom  nil  icury 

KIiull  nieiiciDii  m  tiw  GrpcUuu'  grcarnt  glorj; 

Diriao  PritroElTi*,  for  thy  wortli  ihau  art, 
Orall  tli«  iricndi  I  ha»c,  loUjed  next  mjr  liurt.* 

And  moreover,  when  they  speak  disgracefully  of  any  per- 
son, they  touch  not  at  bodily  defects,  but  du'cct  all  their  re- 
proaches to  vicious  actions  ;  as  for  instance : 

A  ilnnCFft'IooklnB.  drunhpn  bM»l  Ihon  art, 
And  ia  thj  ba«oni  hut  a  dt>or'i  Mm  hMrt; 

•  n.  n.  iTJ;  vii,  47;  xrx.  awj  xi  aoa. 
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JtjUf,  U  InawlSng  vftllMit  «til1, 
VbOK  tomruc  u  uted  lo  ipeakJng  til ; 

A  tongue  •□  1mii«  hungc.  nnd  to  run  wllhtl, 
Iilomeneiia,  l«CQiiiet  tliec  nut  m  all ; 

Aj^x,  tlij-  tongue dutti  od offend; 
For  of  III)'  boudng  then't  oaen<1.* 

Lastly,  when  Ulysses  rcpi-oacheth  Thersitcs,  he  objtrcteth 
not  to  him  his  lameness  nor  his  baWness  nov  his  hunched 
hack,  but  the  vicious  quality  of  indiacrect  babbling.  On 
the  other  side,  when  Juno  means  to  express  a  dalliance  or 
motherly  fondness  to  her  sou  Vulcan,  she  courts  him  with 
an  epithet  taken  from  his  halting,  thus, 

Rouw  lliee,  mj  limping  ion  1 1 

In  this  instance,  Homer  does  (as  it  were)  deride  those 
who  arc  ushamcd  of  their  lameness  or  blindness,  as  not 
thinkiug  any  thing  a  disgrace  that  is  not  in  itself  disgrace- 
ful, nor  any  person  liable  to  a  reproach  for  that  which  is 
not  imputable  to  himself  but  to  Portune.  These  two  great 
advimiages  may  be  made  by  those  who  frequently  study 
poets;  —  the  learning  moderation,  to  keep  them  from  un- 
seasonable and  foolish  reproaching  others  with  their  mis- 
fortunes, when  they  tlicmselves  enjoy  a  constant  current  of 
prosperity ;  and  maguaniinity,  that  under  variety  of  acci- 
dents they  be  not  dejected  nor  dishu-bed,  but  meekly  bear 
the  being  scoffed  at,  reproached,  and  drolled  upon.  Es- 
pecially, let  them  have  that  saying  of  Philemon  ready  at 
band  in  such  cases  : 

TliKt  apirit'*  w«ll  ia  tww,  whoie  sweet  ixpoM 
Ko  raller'B  tan{[ue  can  ever  iliscompoie. 

And  yet,  if  one  that  so  rails  do  himself  deserve  reprehen- 
sion, thou  mayst  take  occasion  to  retort  upon  him  his 
oim  vices  and  inordinate  passions ;  as  when  Adrastus  in 
the  tragedy  is  assaulted  thus  by  Alcmaeon, 

Tbr  siller's  ono  thai  did  her  husMiid  kill, 


•II.  I.  225;  XXin.<88uid  174-479  i  XIII.  83*. 
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he  rehirns  him  this  answer, 

But  thou  tbyvclf  th^  Enolhor's  blood  did  fpll). 

For  as  they  who  scourge  a  man's  garments  do  not  touch 
the  body,  bo  those  tJiat  turn  other  men's  evil  fortunes  or 
mean  births  to  matter  of  reproach  do  only  with  vanit>'  and 
folly  enough  lash  their  cxtcmal  circumstances,  but  touch 
not  their  intemal  part,  the  soul,  nor  those  things  which 
trnly  need  correction  and  reproof. 

14  Moreover,  as  we  have  above  taught  you  to  abate  and 
lessen  the  credit  of  evil  and  hurtful  poems  by  setting  in 
opposition  to  them  the  famous  speeches  and  sentences  of 
Buch  worthy  men  as  have  managed  public  affairs,  so  will  it 
be  useful  to  us,  where  we  firul  any  things  in  them  of  civil 
and  profitable  import,  to  improve  and  strengthen  them  by 
testimonies  and  proofs  taken  fram  philosophers,  withal  giv- 
ing these  the  credit  of  being  the  first  inventors  of  them. 
For  this  is  both  just  and  profitable  to  be  done,  seeing  by 
this  means  such  sayings  receive  an  additional  strength  and 
esteem,  when  it  appeai-s  that  what  is  spoken  on  the  stage 
or  sung  to  the  harp  or  occurs  in  a  scholar's  lesson  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and 
that  the  sentences  of  Chilo  and  Bias  tend  to  the  sarac  issue 
with  those  that  are  found  in  the  authors  which  children 
read.  Therefore  must  we  industriously  show  them  that 
these  poetical  sentences, 

Kol  IhcBO.  O  dnuKhior.  at«  thf  propor  «*rM, 
Tine  luilJvr  krts  bellt,  kd'I  •oner  van ; 
8wseC«mlle*nrv  thina,  mitl  kinil  endearing  ehum; 
To  iSan  and  Pnlliu  Icoro  ihv  drcda  ot»rm» ; 

JoiVa  tngrx  wltU  tli*e,  vlien  ih;  unniantgtd  rag« 
With  thnw  that  ovcmiiitoh  thee  ioiix  engnge ;  ■ 

differ  not  in  substimce  but  bear  plainly  the  same  sense 
mth  that  philosophical  sentence,  Know  thyself.  And 
these, 

•  n.  T.  4!a :  XI.  618. 
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Fooli,  »ho  t7  wrong  iwok  to  aagtnent  Ihpir  atora, 
And  know  not  how  mnah  h&lf  tlinn  all  it  more ; 

Ofcounicl  |i!''n  tomUclileToui  jnlenti, 
The  ituui  [hat  glrc*  It  ino«t  of  all  rwponu;* 

are  of  near  kin  to  what  ire  find  in  the  determination  of 
PIsto,  in  his  books  entitled  Gorgias  and  Concerning  the 
Commonwealth,  to  wit,  thnt  it  is  worse  to  do  than  to 
BuiFer  injury,  and  that  a  man  more  endamageth  himself 
when  he  linits  another,  than  he  woidd  be  damnified  if  he 
were  the  snffcrer.    And  that  of  Aeschylus, 

Cliwr  up,  frisni! ;  tnmw9,  when  dioj-  h!gh«t  climb, 
What  thcj  cscmJ  Ui  iQCMarc  tmnt  in  limo, 

we  must  inform  them,  is  but  the  same  famous  sentence 
which  is  so  mnch  admired  in  Epicums,  that  gi-eat  griefs 
arc  but  short-,  and  those  that  are  of  long  continuance  are 
but  small.  The  former  clause  whereof  is  that  which  Aes- 
chylus hero  saith  expressly,  and  the  hitter  but  the  conse- 
quent of  that.  For  if  a  great  and  intense  sorrow  do  not 
last,  then  that  n^liicli  doth  last  is  not  great  nor  hard  to  be 
borne.    And  those  words  of  Thespis, 

Sceit  not  how  Jotc,  —  bwaiue  he  cannot  Ua 

Kor  vnunt  nor  Inutih  at  Imploui  ilraUprjr. 

And  ;ilen)iirt'ii  cbamin  am  thinga  to  him  unknoim,^ 

AiavDK  tli«  <)wla  trcan  the  Imperial  oruwa  1 

wherein  differ  they  from  what  Plato  says,  that  the  divine 
nature  is  seated  fur  fi-om  both  joy  and  grief  ?  And  that 
saying  of  Bacchylidcs, 

Tlrtue  alono  doih  lattins  honor  gnin, 

Bnt  men  of  wretched  aoula  oft  wealth  fttt^  ; 

and  those  of  Eunpidcs  much  of  the  same  import, 

Hence  temi>wntic«  in  n\y  tMctm  cxwlt, 
BocnuK)  ll  conilnnlly  with  g>x>J  men  dwclUg 

How  mach  aoe'er  to  honor  thou  aafdra, 
Anil  fcriro  \ty  riclica  virtno  b)  a«]itire, 
Still  ihalt  ihy  lot  to  gocd  men  wretched  aeem; 

•  Iletlod,  Woik*  and  Daj,.  10  and  266. 
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do  they  not  evidently  confirm  to  us  vrbat  the  philosophers 
say  of  nches  and  other  external  good  things,  tJiat  without 
virtue  they  are  fruitless  and  unprofitable  cnjojiucuts  T 

Now  thus  to  accommodate  and  reconcile  poetry  to  the 
doctrines  of  philosophy  strips  it  of  its  fabulous  and  per- 
sonated parts,  and  makes  those  things  which  it  dolivera 
usefully  to  acquire  also  the  reputntiou  of  gravity ;  and  over 
and  above,  it  inclines  the  soul  of  a  young  mnn  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  philosophical  precepts.  For  he  will  hereby 
be  enabled  to  come  to  them  not  altogether  destitute  of  some 
sort  of  relish  of  them,  not  as  to  tlungs  that  be  has  heard 
nothing  of  before,  nor  with  an  bead  confusedly  full  of  the 
false  notions  which  he  hath  sucked  in  from  the  daily  tattle 
of  his  mother  and  nurse,  —  yea,  sometimes  too  of  his 
father  and  pedant,  —  who  have  been  wont  to  8iH?ak  of  rich 
men  as  tlie  happy  men  and  mention  tliem  always  with 
honor,  and  to  express  themselves  concerning  death  and 
|miu  with  horror,  and  to  look  on  virtue  without  riches 
and  glory  as  a  thing  of  nought  and  not  to  be  desired. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  such  youths  first  do 
hear  things  of  a  quite  contrnrj-  nature  from  philosophers, 
they  arc  surprised  with  a  kind  of  amazement,  trouble,  and 
stupid  astonishment,  which  makes  them  afraid  to  entertain 
or  endure  them,  except  they  be  dealt  with  aa  those  who 
come  out  of  very  great  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  bright 
SUE,  that  is,  be  first  accustomed  for  a  while  to  behold  those 
doctrines  In  fabulous  authors, as  in  a  kind  of  false  light,  which 
hath  but  a  moderate  brightness  and  is  easy  to  be  looked  ou 
and  borne  without  disturbance  to  the  weak  s^ht  For 
baling  before  beard  or  read  from  poets  such  things  aa 
these  are, — 

Moum  ni  one't  ^inh,  u  tb'  blM  If  iB  Ifalt  gdlTM  | 
Butjo}-  kt  d^th.  u  ihai  »UeblUBidI«TM| 

or  iTorldljr  iMogt  ■  moruJ  uecda  but  twnin ; 
Thn  Rjiring  lupfiltM  hit  ilrink,  tlw  »«Tth  Ills  gtaln  i 
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O  tj-nnay,  to  bubarou*  nadou  dear  I 

Thf*  1b  all  liumui  liappineu  U  chiefs 
To  know  M  liltle  u  w»  can  of  grief;  * 

tliey  are  the  less  disturbed  and  offended  when  they  hear 
ft-om  philosophers  that  no  man  ought  to  be  much  concerned 
about  death  :  thut  the  riches  of  nature  are  defined  and 
limited  ;  that  the  happineas  of  man's  life  doth  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  wealth  or  vastuess  of  employments  or 
height  of  authority  and  power,  but  in  freedom  from  sorrow, 
iu  moderation  of  passions,  and  in  such  a  temper  of  mind  as 
measures  all  things  by  the  use  of  Xature. 

Wherefore,  upon  all  these  accounts,  as  wel!  ns  for  all 
the  reasons  before  mentioned,  youth  stands  in  need  of  good 
govenimeut  to  manage  it  iu  the  reading  of  poetry,  that  being 
free  from  nil  prejudicate  opinions,  and  rather  insti'ucted 
beforehand  in  conformity  thereunto,  it  may  with  more  calm- 
ness, friendliness,  and  familiarity  pass  from  thence  to  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

*  Thu  Ant  cvo  qiiotatloiu  ar«  tram  ICuriplde*  |tho  flnt  from  hlj  Cr««phoiiMf }  | 
ll»  oLher  two  are  Croui  unkuowo  tragic  [weu.    (O.) 


OF  ENVY  AND  HATRED. 


1.  Enty  and  hatred  are  pnssions  so  like  each  other  that 
they  arc  often  taken  for  the  same.  And  generally,  vice  hag 
(as  it  were)  many  hooks,  whereby  it  gives  unto  those  pas- 
sions that  hang  thereto  many  opportunities  to  be  twisted 
and  entangled  with  one  another ;  for  as  differing  diseases 
of  tlic  body  agree  in  many  like  causes  and  cffccbi,so  do  the 
disturbances  of  the  mind.  lie  who  is  in  prosperity  is 
equally  an  occasion  of  grief  to  the  envious  and  to  the  raitli- 
cioua  man ;  therefore  we  look  upon  benevolence,  which  is 
a  willing  our  neighbor's  good,  as  an  opposite  to  both  envy 
and  hutied,  and  fancy  these  two  to  be  the  same  because 
they  have  a  contrary  purpose  to  that  of  love.  But  their 
resemblances  make  them  not  so  much  one  as  their  unlike- 
ness  makes  them  distinct.  Therefore  we  endeavor  to  describe 
each  of  them  apart,  beginning  at  the  original  of  cither 
passion. 

2.  Hah-ed  proceeds  from  an  opinion  that  the  person  we 
hate  ia  evil,  if  not  generally  so,  at  least  in  particular  to  us. 
For  they  who  think  themselves  injured  are  apt  to  hate  the 
author  of  their  wrong ;  yea,  even  those  who  are  reputed 
injurious  or  malicious  to  others  than  oureelves  we  usually 
nauseate  and  abhor.  But  envy  has  only  one  sort  of  object, 
the  felicity  of  others.  Whence  it  becomes  infinite,  and, 
like  au  evil  or  diseased  eye,  is  offended  with  every  thing 
that  is  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  hatred  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  subject  it  adheres  to. 
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3.  Secondly,  hatred  maybe  conceived  even  against  bnites; 
for  there  are  some  meQ  '\vlio  have  an  antipathy  to  cats  or 
beetles  or  toads  or  serpents.  Geiinanicutt  could  endure 
neither  the  crowing  nor  the  sight  of  a  cock  ;  and  the  Per- 
siitn  Mu^  were  killers  of  mice,  as  creatures  which  they 
both  hated  themselves  and  accounted  odious  to  God.  In 
like  manner  also  all  the  Arabians  and  "Ethiopians  abhor 
them.  But  envy  is  purely  a  human  passion,  and  directed 
only  against  man. 

4.  Envy  is  not  likely  to  be  found  among  brutes,  whose 
fancies  ai-e  not  moved  by  the  appi-ehensions  of  each  other's 
good  or  evil :  neither  can  they  be  spirited  with  the  notions 
of  glorious  or  dishonorable,  by  which  envy  is  chiefly  stirred 
up.  Yet  they  have  mutual  hatred;  they  kill  each  other, 
and  wage  most  incredible  wars.  Tbe  eagles  and  the 
dragons  fight,  the  crows  and  the  owls,  yea,  the  little  tit- 
mouse und  linnet ;  insomuch  that  it  is  said,  the  very  blood 
of  these  creatures,  when  sluin,  will  by  no  means  be  mixed ; 
but  though  you  would  temper  thera  together,  they  will 
immediately  separate  again.  The  lion  also  vehemently 
hates  the  cock,  and  the  elephant  the  hog;  but  this  proba- 
bly proceeds  from  fear ;  for  what  they  fear,  the  same  are 
they  inclined  to  bate. 

We  see  then  herein  a  great  difference  betwixt  envy  and 
hnte,  that  the  one  is  natural  to  brutes,  but  they  are  not  at 
all  capable  of  the  other. 

6.  further,  envy  is  always  unjust;  for  none  wrong  by 
being  happy,  nud  upon  this  sole  account  they  are  envied. 
But  hatred  is  often  just ;  for  there  are  some  men  so  much 
to  be  avoided  and  disliked,  that  we  shonld  judge  those 
worthy  to  be  hated  themselves  who  do  not  shun  and  detest 
thorn.  And  of  this  it  is  no  weak  evidence,  that  many  will 
acknowledge  they  hate,  but  none  will  confess  they  envy ; 
and  hatred  of  the  evil  is  registered  amongst  laudable 
things. 
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TUvrcforc,  as  some  were  comtncadtng;  Churillus,  the 
aepbew  of  Lycui^us  and  king  of  Sparta,  for  his  uuivcr- 
sally  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  —  How,  answered  his 
coUc'Ugue,  can  Charillus  be  a  virtuous  person,  who  is  pleas- 
ing even  to  the  licious?  So  the  poet  too,  wlicn  he  bad 
variously  and  with  an  infinite  curiositj'  described  the  defor- 
mities of  Thersitca's  body,  easily  couched  all  the  baseness 
of  his  manners  in  a  word,  — 

Miwt  liMtefut  U>  Adii1I««  Mti)  Ulr*wt  too; 

for  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  good  is  the  greatest  extravagnnce 
of  vice. 

Men  will  deny  the  envy;  and  when  it  is  alleged,  will 
feign  a  thousand  excuses,  pretending  they  were  angry,  or 
that  they  feared  or  hated  the  person,  cloaking  cuvy  with 
the  name  of  any  passion  they  can  think  of.  and  concealing 
it  as  tlie  most  lontlisome  sickness  of  the  soul. 

6.  Moreover,  tlicse  disturbances  of  the  mind,  like  plants, 
must  be  nourished  and  atigmcuted  by  the  same  roots  from 
which  they  spring ;  therefore  hatred  increases  as  the  per- 
sons hated  gi-ow  worse,  while  envy  swells  bigger  us  the 
envied  rise  higher  iu  the  true  braveries  of  virtue.  Upon 
this  considcratiou  Thcroistocles,  whilst  he  was  yet  young, 
said  that  he  had  done  nothing  gallant,  for  he  was  not  yet 
envied.  And  we  know  that,  as  the  canthuris  is  most  busy 
with  ripe  fruits  and  roses  in  their  beauty,  so  envy  is  most 
employed  about  the  omiuently  good  aud  thosu  who  are 
glorious  in  their  places  and  esteem. 

Again,  extntme  badness  makes  hatred  more  vehement 
and  bitter.  The  Athenians  therefore  had  so  utter  au  ab- 
horrence of  tliose  who  accused  Socrates,  that  they  would 
neither  lend  them  fire,  nor  answer  them  any  question,  nor 
wash  with  them  in  the  same  water,  but  commanded  the 
servants  to  pour  it  out  as  polluted ;  till  these  sycophants. 
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no  longer  able  to  bear  up  uuder  the  pressure  of  this  batrcd, 
put  an  end  to  tlieir  OArn  lives. 

Yet  envy  often  ffivea  pluce  to  the  splendor  of  a  matchless 
prosperitj'.  For  it  is  not  likely  tbat  any  envied  Alexander 
or  Cyrus,  when  tbey  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  conquests 
and  became  lords  of  all.  But  as  the  ann,  ivhere  he  passes 
highest  and  sends  down  his  beams  most  directly,  has  none 
or  very  little  shadow,  so  they  who  are  exalted  to  the  meri- 
dian of  fortune,  shining  aloof  over  the  head  of  envy,  have 
scarce  any  thing  of  their  brightness  eclipsed,  while  envy 
retires,  being  driven  aivay  by  the  brightness  overepread- 
ing  it. 

On  the  contrary,  hatred  is  not  vanquished  by  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  its  objects.  For  though  Alexander  had 
not  one  to  envy  him,  yet  he  had  many  haters,  by  whom 
treacheries  at  last  he  fell.  So,  on  the  other  side,  misfor- 
tunes cause  envy  to  cease,  but  taVc  not  enmity  away  ;  for 
men  will  be  malicious  even  toward  abject  cucmies,  but  none 
envy  the  distressed.  However,  what  was  said  by  one  of 
our  Sophists,  that  the  enviona  are  tenderly  inclinable  to 
pity,  is  tiTie ;  and  in  this  appears  a  great  uulikeneas  of 
these  passions,  tbat  hatred  leaves  neither  the  happy  nor 
the  miserable,  but  envy  becomes  languid  when  its  abject 
boa  either  pn>8[ierity  or  adversity  iu  excess. 

7.  We  £ball  better  understand  this  from  the  poising 
them  tegcther. 

Men  let  go  their  enmity  and  hatred,  when  either  they 
are  ]>ersiiaded  they  were  not  injured  at  all,  or  if  tticy  now 
believe  them  to  be  good  whom  before  they  hated  as  evil, 
or,  lastly,  when  they  are  appeased  liy  the  insinuations  of  a 
benefit  received.  For  as  Thucydides  saith,  A  later  sei-vice 
or  good  turn,  if  it  be  done  at  the  right  moment,  will  take 
away  the  ill  resenting  of  a  former  fault,  though  this  was 
greater  than  the  recompense.* 

•  Tbucj-d.  L  42. 
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Yet  the  first  of  these  removes  not  enry,  for  men  wiU 
persi&t  in  tliU  vice,  though  they  know  they  are  not  vrronged : 
Kod  the  tivo  latter  (the  esteem  or  credit  of  a  person,  and 
the  bestowing  a  faror)  do  exasperate  it  more.  For  ther 
most  envy  the  rirtuous,  us  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
the  rhiefcst  good  ;  and  wbeu  they  receive  a  kindness  from 
any  in  prosperity,  it  is  with  relucumce,  as  though  they 
grudged  them  not  only  the  povrer  but  the  vrtll  of  conferring 
it ;  the  one  of  which  comes  from  their  happy  fortune,  the 
other  from  their  virtue.  Both  are  good.  Therefore  vuvy 
is  an  entirely  distinct  affection  from  hatred,  since,  as  we  see, 
the  very  things  that  appease  the  one  only  rouse  and  exas* 
perate  the  other. 

8.  Now  let  us  consider  a  little  the  inclination  and  bent 
of  cither  passion. 

Ite  design  of  hatred  is  to  endamage ;  and  hence  they 
define  it,  an  insidious  desire  and  purpose  of  doing  hurt. 
But  envy  aims  not  at  this.  Many  envy  their  familiars  iind 
kin<«folk,  bat  have  no  thoughts  of  thoir  ruin  nor  of  so  much 
as  briugiug  any  troubles  upon  them  ;  only  tbeir  felicity  is 
a  burden.  Though  they  will  perhaps  dirainish  their  glory 
and  splendor  what  they  can,  yet  they  endeavor  not  tlieir 
utter  subversion;  being,  as  it  were,  content  to  pull  down 
80  much  only  of  an  high  stately  house  as  hindered  th« 
light  and  obscured  them  with  too  great  a  shade. 
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To  Ant[ochus  Philopappcb. 


1.  Flato  is  of  opinion  chat  it  is  very  pardonable  in  a 
mnn  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  any  extraoi-dinary  passion 
for  himself;  luid  yet  the  humor  is  attended  with  this  ill 
consequent,  besides  several  others,  that  it  renders  us  in- 
capable of  making  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves.  For  our 
afTcclions  usually  blind  our  discerning  faculties,  unless  we 
have  leai'ued  to  raise  them  above  the  ttordid  level  of  things 
congenial  and  iiimiliar  to  us,  to  those  which  are  truly  noble 
and  excellent  in  themselves.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  are 
so  frequently  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  a  parasite,  under 
the  disf,'uise  and  vizard  of  a  friend.  For  self-love,  that 
grand  batterer  within,  wilhugly  entertains  another  from 
without,  who  will  but  soothe  up  and  second  the  man  in 
the  good  opinions  he  has  conceived  of  himself.  For  he 
who  deservedly  lies  under  the  character  of  one  that  loves 
to  be  flattered  is  doubtless  sufficiently  fond  of  himself  j  and 
tlirough  abundance  of  complaisance  to  his  own  pcreon,  not 
only  wishes  but  thinks  himself  master  of  all  those  perfco- 
tious  which  may  recommend  him  to  others.  And  though 
indeed  it  be  laudable  enough  to  covet  such  accomplish- 
ments, yet  is  it  altogether  unsafe  for  any  man  to  fancy 
them  inherent  in  him. 

Now,  if  truth  be  a  ray  of  the  divinity,  as  Plato  says  it 
is,  and  tire  source  of  all  the  good  that  derives  upon  either 
Gods  or  men,  then  certainly  the  flatterer  must  he  looked 
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npon  as  a  public  cnrmy  to  all  the  Gods,  and  especially  to 
Apollo ;  for  be  alwnya  acts  counter  to  tliat  celebrated 
oracle  of  his,  Kuow  thyself,  endeavoring  to  make  every 
man  his  own  cheat,  by  keeping  him  ijoionipt  of  the  good 
and  ill  quulitiu:)  thut  arc  iu  him ;  whereupon  the  good 
never  arrive  at  perfection,  and  the  ill  grow  incomgible. 

3.  Did  flattery,  indeed,  as  mmt  other  misfortunes  do* 
generally  or  altogether  wait  on  the  debauched  and  ignoble 
pai't  of  mankind,  the  mischief  were  of  less  consequence, 
and  might  admit  of  an  easier  prevontioa.  But,  as  worms 
breed  most  in  sweet  and  tender  woods,  so  usually  the  most 
obliging,  the  most  brave  aud  generous  tempers  reiidiliest 
receive  and  longest  entertain  the  ilatberiog  insect  that 
hangs  and  grows  upon  them.  And  since,  to  use  Simon- 
ides's  expression,  it  is  not  for  persons  of  u  naii'ow  fortune, 
hut  for  gentlemen  of  estates,  to  keep  a  good  stable  of 
horses ;  so  never  saw  we  flattery  the  attendant  of  the  poor, 
the  inglorious  and  inconsiderable  plebeian,  but  of  the  gran- 
dees of  the  world,  the  difitemper  and  bane  of  great  families 
and  affairs,  the  pingue  in  kings'  chambers,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  kingdoms.  Therefore  it  is  a  business  of  no  small 
importance,  and  one  which  requires  no  ordinary  circum- 
spection, 80  to  be  able  to  know  a  Hatterer  in  every  shape 
lie  assumes,  that  the  counterfeit  resemblance  some  time  or 
other  bring  not  true  friendship  itself  into  suspicion  and  dis- 
repute. For  parasites, — like  lice,  xvhich  desert  a  dying  man, 
whose  palled  and  vapid  blood  can  feed  them  no  longer,  — 
never  intermix  in  dry  and  insipid  business  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got ;  but  prey  upon  s  noble  quarry,  the  min- 
isters of  state  ood  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
lousily  shirk  off,  if  tlie  greatness  of  their  fortune  chance  to 
leave  them.  But  it  will  not  be  wisdom  in  us  (o  stay  till 
such  fatal  junctures,  and  then  try  the  experiment,  which 
will  not  only  be  useless  but  dangerous  aud  hurtful ;  for  it 
is  a  deplorable  thing  for  a  man  to  find  himself  then  destitute 
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of  friends,  when  he  moat  wants  them,  and  lias  no  opportunity 
either  of  exchanging  his  false  and  faithless  fi*iend  for  a  fast 
and  honest  one.  And  thpi-efore  wc  shouhl  ratlicr  try  our 
friend,  aa  we  do  our  money,  whether  or  not  he  be  passable 
and  current,  before  wc  need  him.  For  it  Is  not  enough  to 
discover  the  cheat  to  our  cost,  but  we  must  so  understand 
the  Hiittercr,  that  he  put  no  cheat  upon  us ;  otherwise  we 
ehould  act  like  Chose  who  must  needs  take  poison  to  know 
its  strength ,  and  foolishly  hazard  their  lives  to  mrorm  their 
judgment.  Aud  us  wc  cannot  approve  of  this  caielessncss, 
60  neither  can  we  of  that  too  scrupnlous  humor  of  those 
who.tiiking  the  mca»ures  of  true  friendship  only  from  the 
bare  honesty  and  usefulness  of  the  man,  immediately  sus- 
pect a  pleasant  and  easy  convci*sation  for  a  cheat.  For  a 
■friend  is  not  a  dull  tasteless  thing,  nor  does  the  decorum 
of  friendship  consist  in  sourness  and  austerity  of-  temper, 
but  its  very  port  and  gra«ty  is  soft  and  amiable, — 

When  Love  sml  *11  tho  Gni<:ea  <lo  nai<le.* 

For  it  is  not  only  a  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 

To  oiijajr  Hie  counny  of  lij«  IdndMl  Oiead.t 

as  Euripides  speaks ;  but  friendship  extends  itself  to  both 
fortunes,  as  well  brightens  and  adorns  prosperity  as  allays 
the  sorrows  that  attend  adversity.  And  as  Evenus  used  to 
say  that  fire  makes  the  best  sauce,  so  friendship,  wherewith 
God  has  seasoned  the  circumstances  of  our  mortality, gives 
a  relish  to  every  condition,  renders  them  all  easy,  sweet, 
and  agreeable  enough.  And  indeed,  did  not  the  laws  of 
friendship  admit  of  a  little  pleasantry  and  good  humor,  why 
should  the  parasite  iusinunte  himself  under  that  disguise  I 
And  yet  he.  as  connteifeit  gold  imitates  the  brightness  and 
lustre  of  the  true,  always  puts  on  the  easiness  and  freedom 
of  a  friend,  is  always  pleasant  and  obliging,  and  ready  to 
comply  with  the  humor  of  his  company.     And  therefore  it 

*  RMiod,  Theogov;r.  6L  t  Burip.  Ion,  7^2. 
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is  no  way  reasonable  either,  to  look  upon  every  just  charao 
ter  thut  13  given  us  as  a  piece  of  flutu?ry;  for  certainly  a 
due  aud  seasonable  comniendatton  is  as  much  the  duty  of* 
one  friend  to  anotber  as  a  pertinent  and  serious  rcpi-eheu- 
eion  :  nay  indeed,  a  sour  querulous  tenii>er  is  perfectly 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  friendship  and  conversation  :- 
(whereas  a  man  tukes  a  chiding  patiently  from  a  friend  who 
is  as  ready  to  praise  his  virtues  as  to  animadvert  upon  hia 
vices,  willingly  pensuadiiig  himself  tliat  mere  necessity 
obliged  him  to  reprimand,  whom  kindness  had  first  moved 
to  commend. 

8.  Why  then,  some  may  say,  it  is  infinitely  difficult  at 
this  rate  to  distinguish  a  flatterer  from  a  Mend,  since  there 
is  no  apparent  difference  either  betwixt  the  satisfaction 
they  create  or  the  praises  they  bestow.  Nay,  it  is  observ- 
able, tliac  a  parasite  is  frequently  more  obsequious  and 
obliging  than  a  friend  himself.  Well,  the  way  then  to 
discover  the  dispiirity?  Why,  I  will  tell  you;  if  yon  ■ 
would  learn  the  character  of  a  true  subtle  flatterer,  who 
nicks  his  point  geamdum  arlem,  you  must  not,  with  the 
vulgar,  mistake  those  sordid  smell-feasts  and  poor  trencher- 
slaves  for  your  men,  who  begin  to  prate  as  soon  as  they 
have  washed  their  hands  in  order  to  dinner,  as  one  8a)*a 
of  them,  and  ere  they  are  well  warmed  with  a  good  cut 
of  the  first  dish  and  a  glass  of  wjue,  betmy  tJie  narrow 
soul  that  acts  tlicm  by  the  nauseous  and  fulsome  buffoon- 
ery they  vent  at  table.  For  sure  it  needed  no  great  sa- 
icity  to  detect  the  Hattery  of  Melanthius,  the  parasite  of 
lexander  of  Phcmc,  who,  being  asked  how  his  master 
was  murdered,  made  answer.  With  a  thrust  which  went 
in  at  his  side,  hut  into  my  belly.  Nor  roust  we,  again, 
confino  our  notions  of  flatterers  to  those  sharping  fellows 
who  ply  about  rich  men's  tables,  whom  neither  fire  nor 
sword  nor  porter  can  keep  from  supper ;  nor  yet  to  such 
as  were  those  female  parasites  of  Cyprus,  who  going  into 
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Syria  were  nick-named  Steps,  because  they  cringed  so  to 
thR  great  ladies  of  that  country  that  they  mounted  their 
chai'iota  on  their  hacks. 

4.  Well,  but  after  nil,  who  ia  tliis  flatterer  then,  whom 
we  ought  so  industriously  to  avoid  I 

I  answer :  He  who  lu-ilher  professes  nor  seems  to  flutter: 
who  never  haunts  your  kitchen,  is  never  ohaerved  to  watch 
the  dial  thut  he  may  nick  your  siippcr-tinie ;  who  won't 
drink  to  excess,  but  will  keep  bis  brains  about  him ;  who 
is  prying  and  inquisitive,  would  mix  in  your  business,  and 
wind  himself  into  your  secreta :  in  short,  he  who  acts  the 
friend,  not  with  the  air  of  a  comedian  or  a  satirist,  but 
with  the  port  and  gravity  of  a  tragedian.  For,  as  Pluto 
says,  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  appear  just  and  be 
really  a  knave.  So  are  we  to  look  upon  those  flattorcre 
as  most  dangerous  who  walk  not  barefaced  l)ut  in  dis* 
guise,  who  make  no  sport  but  mind  their  business ;  for 
these  often  personate  the  true  and  sincere  friend  so  ex- 
actly, that  it  is  enough  to  tnake  him  full  under  the  hke 
suspicion  of  a  cheat,  imless  we  be  extremely  curious  in 
remarking  the  difference  betwixt  them.  It  is  storied  of 
Gobryas  (one  of  the  Pei-sian  nobility,  who  joined  with 
Darius  against  the  Mngi).  that  he  pursued  one  of  them 
into  a  dark  room,  and  there  fell  upon  him ;  during  the 
scuffle  IJariua  came  in  and  drew  upon  the  enemy,  but  durst 
not  push  at  him,  lest  perhaps  he  might  wound  his  con- 
federate Gobryaa  with  the  thrust ;  whereujjon  Gobrj'as 
bade  him,  rather  than  fail,  run  both  thiough  together. 
But  since  we  can  by  no  means  admit  of  that  vulgar  saying, 
Let  my  friend  perish,  so  my  enemy  perish  with  him.  but 
had  rather  still  endeavor  at  the  discovery  of  n  pmasite 
fi-om  a  friend,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  the  resem- 
blance, wc  ought  to  use  our  utmost  care,  lest  nt  any  time 
we  indifferently  reject  the  good  with  tlie  bad,  or  unad- 
visedly retain  the  bad  ivith  the  good,  the  friend  and  tiat- 
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terer  tc^ether  For  as  those  wild  grains  which  usually 
gro^v  up  with  wheat,  and  arc  of  the  sumc  figure  and  big- 
ness with  it,  are  not  easily  winnowed  from  it, —  for  they 
either  cannot  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  if  nar- 
row, or  pass  together  with  the  wheat,  if  larger,  —  so  is  it 
infinitely  difficult  to  distinguish  flattery  from  friendship, 
because  the  one  so  exquisitely  mixes  with  all  the  passions, 
humors,  interests,  and  inclinations  of  the  other. 

5.  Xow  because  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend  is  attended' 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  incident  to  humanity,  there- 
fore the  flatterer  always  endeavors  to  entrap  us  by  ren- 
dering bis  conversation  highly  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Again,  hec?auso  all  acts  of  kindness  and  mutual  benefi- 
cence are  the  constant  attendants  upon  tnie  friendship  (on 
which  account  we  usually  say,  A  friend  is  more  necessary 
than  fire  or  water),  therefore  the  flatterer  Ib  ready  upon 
every  occasion  to  obtnide  his  service  upon  you,  and  will 
with  an  indefatigable  bustle  and  zeal  seek  to  oblige  you 
if  he  can. 

In  the  next  place,  the  parasite  observes  that  all  true 
friendship  takes  its  origin  from  a  concun-ence  of  like  hu- 
mors and  inclinations,  and  that  the  same  passions,  the 
same  aversions  and  desires,  are  the  first  cement  of  a  true 
und  lasting  friendship.  Ho  therefore  composes  his  natiu'e, 
like  unformed  matter,  stiiving  to  fit  and  adapt  it  by  imita- 
tion to  the  person  on  whom  he  designs,  that  it  may  be 
pliant  and  yielding  to  any  impression  that  he  shall  think 
fit  to  stamp  upon  it;  and,  in  fine,  he  so  neatly  resembles 
the  original,  that  one  would  swear, -^ 

Sim  tlioa  the  rerr  ActiUIe*  ut,  mi  not  lit*  *an. 

But  the  most  exquisite  fineness  of  a  flatterer  consists  in  • 
his  imitation  of  that  fi-eedom  of  discourse  which  friends 
particularly  use  in  mutually  reprehending  each  other.    For 
finding  that  men  usually  take  it  for  what  it  really  is,  the 
natuntt  language  of  friendship,  as  peculiar  to  it  as  certain 
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notes  or  voices  arc  to  certain  animali;.  and  tlint,  on  tfatt 
contrary,  a  shy  sheepish  reserrcdness  looks  both  rude  and 
unfriendly,  he  lets  not  even  this  proper  character  of  a 
friend  escape  his  iniitarion.  But  as  skilful  cooks  use  to 
correct  luscious  meats  with  sharp  and  poignant  sauce,  that 
they  may  not  be  so  apt  to  oTercharge  the  stomach  ;  so  he 
ecasons  his  flattcrr  now  and  then  mth  a  little  smartness 
and  severity,  lest  the  ftilsomeness  of  repeated  dissimula- 
tion should  pall  and  cloy  the  company.  And  yet  his  rep- 
rehensions always  carry  something  in  them  that  looks  not 
ti'ue  and  genuine ;  ho  seems  to  do  it,  but  with  a  kind  of 
a  sneering  and  grinning  countenance  at  the  host ;  and 
though  his  reproofs  may  possibly  tickle  the  ear,  yet  tbey 
never  strike  effectually  upon  the  heart.  On  these  accounts 
then  it  is  as  difficult  to  discern  a  flatterer  from  a  friend,  as 
to  know  those  animals  again  which  always  wear  the  livery 
of  tlie  last  thing  they  touch  npon.  And  therefore,  since 
he  puts  so  easily  upon  us  tinder  the  disguise  and  appear- 
ance of  a  friend,  it  will  be  our  business  at  present  to  un- 
mask the  hypocrite,  and  show  him  in  other  men's  shapes 
and  colors,  as  Plato  speaks,  since  he  has  none  pi-operly  his 
own. 

6.  Well  then,  let  us  enquire  regularly  into  this  affair, 
We  have  already  asserted,  that  fiicndship  generally  takes 
its  rise  from  a  conformity  of  tempers  and  dispositions, 
whereby  different  persons  come  to  have  the  same  taste  of 
the  like  humors,  customs,  studies,  exercises,  and  employs, 
fta  these  following  verses  import;  — 

Old  men  with  old,  and  boj^*  with  l>oy*  iigrv*; 

And  women'*  clnok  wiili  women'"  coinr<Uiyi 
Men  that  ar«  cruiy,  fuU  of  xirea  mil  pain. 
Lore  b)  iliavos).''!  pvrsoiiH  la  c:uni|ilnlii. 
And  tliey  wtio  lalwr  under  ailvmc  fhte, 
T»ll  tlioir  utd  •loriei  to  th'  unfortuiuito. 

The  flatterer  then,  observing  how  congenial  it  is  to  oar 
natures  to  delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  are,  as 
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it  were,  the  counterpart  of  ouraelvcs,  makes  his  first  ap» 
prmichcfl  to  our  affections  at  this  avenue,  where  he  gradu- 
all)'  advances  (like  one  making  towards  a  wild  beast  in  a 
I>aftturc,  with  a  design  to  tamo  and  bring  it  to  hand)  by 
accommodating  himself  to  the  same  studies,  business,  and 
color  of  life  with  the  pcisoQ  upon  whom  he  dceigns,  till 
at  laat  the  latter  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  catch  him* 
and  becomes  tractable  by  the  m»n  who  strokes  him.  All 
tliis  while  the  flatterer  fuUs  foul  upon  those  courses  of 
life,  persons,  and  things  he  perceives  liis  cully  to  disap- 
prove, and  again  as  extravagantly  commends  tliose  he  is 
pleased  to  honor  with  his  approbation,  still  persuading 
him  (hat  his  choice  and  dislike  are  the  results  of  a  solid 
and  discerning  judgment  and  not  of  passion. 

7.  Well,  then,  by  what  signs  or  tokens  shall  we  be  able 
to  know  this  counterfeit  copy  of  ourselves  from  a  true  and 
genuine  likeness  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  accurately  remark  npon  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation,  wiiether  or  not 
the  rcsemblanoe  he  pretends  to  the  original  be  of  any  con- 
tinuance, natural  and  easy,  and  all  of  a  piece  :  whether  ho 
square  bis  actions  according  to  any  one  steady  and  uniform 
modei,  as  becomes  an  ingenuous  lover  of  conversation  and 
friendship,  which  is  all  of  one  thread,  and  still  like  itself: 
for  this  is  R  true  friend  indeed.  But  the  flatterer,  who  has 
no  principles  in  him,  and  leads  not  n  life  properly  his  own, 
but  forms  and  moulds  it  according  to  the  various  humors 
and  caprices  of  those  he  designs  to  bubble,  is  never  one 
and  the  same  man,  but  a  mere  dapple  or  trimmer,  who 
changes  shapes  with  his  company,  like  water  that  always 
turns  and  winds  itself  into  the  figure  of  the  channel 
through  wliich  it  flows.  Apes,  it  seems,  are  usually 
caught  by  their  aniic  mimicry  of  the  motions  and  ges- 
ticulations of  men ;  and  yet  the  men  themselves  are 
trepanned  by  the  same  craft  of  imitation  in  a  tlatteier. 
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who  adapts  himself  to  thcU-  several  humors,  feuoing  aud 
wrestling  with  one,  singing  and  dancing  with  another.  If 
he  is  in  chase  of  a.  spark  that  dcHght«  in  a  pack  of  dogs, 
he  follows  him  at  the  heels,  hollowing  nlmost  like  Phnedra, 

O  whal  a  plnanuni  'tt»,  yo  God*,  to  wind 

The  ■liriU-moullicd  lion)  raJ  cliiwe  ili«  diippkJ  hind;* 

and  yet  the  hunter  himself  is  the  game  he  designs  for  the 
toiU.  If  he  be  in  punsuit  of  some  bookish  young  gciitlo- 
man,  then  he  is  always  a  poring,  he  nourishes  his  reverend 
heard  down  to  his  heels,  wcare  a  tJittercd  cloak,  affects  the 
careless  indifForence  of  a  philosopher,  and  can  now  dis- 
course; of  nothing  under  PlatoV  triangles  and  rectangles. 
If  he  chance  to  fall  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  drunken, 
idle  debauchee  who  has  got  nn  estate, 

Then  aly  ClyiscR  Diroiri  tttnj  l)i»  njtt.t 

puts  oH"  his  long  robe,  mows  down  his  fruitless  crop  of 
beard,  drinks  briskly,  laughs  modishly  on  the  walks,  and 
drolls  handsomely  upon  the  philosophical  fops  of  tlie  town. 
And  thus,  thoy  say,  it  happened  at  Syracuse ;  for  when 
Plato  first  arrived  there  and  Dionysius  was  wonderfully  hot 
upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  sill  the  areas  in  the  king's 
palace  were  full  of  nothing  but  dust  and  sand,  by  reason 
of  the  great  concourse  of  geometricians  who  came  to  draw 
their  figures  and  demonstrate  there.  But  no  sooner  was 
Plato  in  disgi'ace  at  court,  and  Dionj-sius  finally  fallen  from 
pliilosopliy  to  wine  and  women,  trifles  and  intern [K-rance, 
than  learning  fell  into  a  general  disrepute,  and  the  whole 
body  uf  the  people,  as  if  bewitched  by  some  Circe  or  other, 
became  univei-sally  stupid,  idle,  and  infatuated.  Besides 
this.  I  appeal  to  the  practices  of  men  notorious  for  flattcrj 
and  popularity  to  back  my  obserration.  Witness  he  who 
topped  them  all,  Alcibiades,  who,  when  he  dwelt  at  Athens, 
was  as  arch  and  witty  as  any  Athenian  of  them  all.  kept 
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his  BUiblc  of  horses,  played  the  good  fellow,  and  was  uoi- 
versalljr  obliging ;  and  yet  the  same  man  at  Sparta  shared 
close  to  the  8kin,  wore  his  cloak,  and  never  bathed  but  in 
cold  water.  When  he  sojourned  in  Thrace,  he  drank  and 
fought  like  a  Tbraciitn  ;  and  again,  in  Tissapherues's  com- 
pany in  Asia,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  soft,  arrogant,  and 
Toluptuous  Asiatic  And  thus,  hv  uo  easy  compliance  with 
tbc  humors  and  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
conversed,  he  made  himself  master  of  their  affections  and 
interests.  So  did  not  the  brave  Epaminoudas  nor  Agesi- 
laus^who,  though  they  hud  to  do  with  great  variety  of  men 
and  muuners,  and  cities  of  vastly  different  politics,  were 
still  the  same  men,  and  everywhere,  through  tlie  whole 
circle  of  their  conversation,  maintained  a  port  and  charac- 
ter worthy  of  themselves.  And  so  was  Plato  the  same 
man  at  Syracuse  Uiat  he  was  in  the  Academy,  the  same  in 
Dionysius's  court  that  he  was  in  Dion's. 

6.  But  he  who  will  take  the  pains  to  act  the  dissembler 
himself,  by  intcrchaugeably  decrying  and  extolling  the  same 
'things,  discom-ses,  and  ways  of  living,  will  easily  perceive 
that  the  opinions  of  a  flatterer  ore  as  mutable  and  incon- 
stant as  the  colors  of  a  polypus,  that  he  is  never  consonant 
to  himself  nor  properly  hJs  own  man :  that  all  his  passions, 
his  lovo  and  hatred,  his  joy  and  sorrow,  are  borrowed  and 
counterfeit:  and  that, in  a  word,  like  a  mirror,  he  only  re- 
ceives  and  represents  the  several  faces  or  images  of  other 
men's  affections  and  humors.  Do  but  discommend  one  of 
your  acquaintance  a  little  in  his  company,  and  he  will  tell 
you  it  is  a  wonder  you  never  found  him  out  all  this  while, 
for  his  part  he  never  fancied  him  in  his  life.  Change  but 
your  8t\'Ie  and  commend  him,  he  presently  swears  you  oblige 
him  in  it,  gives  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  gentleman's 
sake,  and  believes  your  character  of  him  to  be  just.  Tell 
him  you  have  tlioughts  of  altering  your  course  of  life,  as 
for  instance,  to  retire  from  all  pubHc  employs  to  privacy  and 
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ease ;  he  immediately  wishes  that  he  had  retreated  long 
ago  from  the  hurr)'  and  drudgery  of  business  und  the 
odium  that  attends  it.  Seem  but  again  inchnable  to  an 
active  life;  "Why  now,  suys  he,  you  epenk  like  yourself; 
leisure  and  case  are  sweet,  it  is  true,  but  withal  mean  and 
inglorious.  When  you  have  thus  trepanned  him,  it  would 
be  proper  to  cashier  him  with  some  such  reply  us  this:  — 

How  aoir,  mj  friend  I  What,  quiu  nnotliar  man  I  * 

I  abhor  a  fellow  who  servilely  complies  with  whatsoever 
I  propose,  and  keeps  pace  with  me  in  iJl  my  motious,  —  my 
shadow  can  do  that  better  than  yourself,  —  but  my  friend 
must  deal  plainly  and  impartially,  and  assist  me  faithfully 
with  his  Judgment  And  thus  you  see  one  way  of  discern- 
ing a  tiatterer  from  a  friend. 

9.  Another  diiference  observable  betwbct  them  in  the 
resemblance  they  bear  to  each  other  is,  that  a  true  friend 
will  not  rashly  commend  nor  imitate  overj'  thing,  but  only 
what  really  deserves  it ;  for,  as  Sophocles  says, 

B«  sbare*  with  him  his  loves,  lial  not  liia  liulee,  t  • 

and  will  scom  to  bear  any  part  with  him  in  any  base  and 
dishonorable  actions,  unless,  as  people  sometimes  eatch 
blear  eyes,  he  may  chance  insensibly  to  contract  some  ill 
habit  or  other  by  the  veiy  contagion  of  familiarity  and  con- 
versation. Thus  they  say  Plato's  acquaintance  learned  his 
stoop,  Aristotle's  hia  lisp,  and  Alexander's  the  inclination  of 
his  neck  and  the  rapidity  of  his  speech.  For  some  per- 
sona, ere  they  are  aware,  get  a  touch  of  the  humors  and 
infirmities  of  those  (vith  whom  they  converse.  But  now  as 
a  true  friend  endeaTors  oidy  to  copy  the  fairest  originnh;,  so, 
on  the  contriiry.  the  flatterer,  like  the  chameleon,  which  puts 
on  all  colors  bat  the  innocent  white,  being  unable  to  reach 
those  strokes  of  virtue  which  are  worth  his  imitation,  takes 
care  that  no  failure  or  imperfection  escape  him.     As  un> 
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skilful  paiDtcrs,  whco  they  caDDOt  hit  the  features  and  air 
of  a  face,  content  themselves  with  the  faint  resemblance  in 
a  wiinkle,  a  n'oxt,  or  a  scar,  so  be  takes  up  with  his  friend's 
intemperance,  superstition,  cholericness,  severity  to  his  ser- 
vants, distrust  of  Im  relations  and  domestics  or  tlie  like. 
For,  besides  that  a  natural  propensity  to  evil  inclines  him 
always  to  follow  the  worat  examples,  he  imagines  his  as- 
suming other  men's  vices  will  best  secure  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  disaffected  totvards  them ;  for  tlieir 
fidelity  is  often  suspected  who  seem  dissatisfied  with 
faults  and  wish  n  reformation.  ^Vhich  very  thing  lost 
Dion  in  the  good  opinion  of  Dionysius,  Samins  in  Philip's* 
Cleoraencs  in  Ptolemy's,  and  at  last  proved  the  occasion  of 
their  min.  And  tliereforc  the  flatterer  pretends  not  only 
to  the  good  humor  of  a  companion,  but  to  the  faithfulness 
of  n  friend  too,  and  would  be  thought  to  have  so  great  a 
respect  for  you  that  he  cannot  be  disgusted  at  the  very 
woiist  of  your  actions,  being  indeed  of  tlie  same  make  and 
conBtitution  with  yourself.  Hence  you  shall  have  him  pre- 
tend a  share  in  the  most  common  casualties  that  befall 
another,  nay,  in  complaisance,  feign  even  diseases  them- 
selves. In  company  of  those  who  are  tliick  of  hearing, 
he  is  presently  half  deaf,  and  with  the-  dim-sighted  can 
see  no  more  than  they  do.  So  tlie  parasites  about  Diony- 
sius  at  an  entertainment,  to  humor  his  blindness,  stumbled 
one  ujKtn  anotbcr  and  josUcd  the  dishes  off  bis  table. 

But"there_are  others  who  refine  upon  tlie  former  by  a 
pretended  fc-Uow-suffcring  ui  the  more  private  concernments 
of  life,  whereby  they  wriggle  themselves  dcciicr  into  the 
affections  of  those  they  flatter :  us,  if  they  find  a  man  un- 
happily married,  or  distmstful  of  liis  children  or  domestics, 
they  spare  not  their  owu  family,  but  immediately  entertain 
you  with  some  lamentable  story  of  the  hard  fortune  they 
have  met  with  in  their  children,  their  wife,  their  servants^ 
*v  relations.     For,  by  the  parallel  circumstances  they  pre- 
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tend  to,  they  seem  more  passionately  coDCcrncd  for  tlie 
misfortunes  of  their  friends,  who,  as  if  they  had  ali-eady 
received  some  pawn  and  assurance  of  their  fidelity,  blub 
forth  those  secrets  which  they  cannot  afterwards  hand- 
somely retract,  and  dare  not  betray  the  leust  distrust  of 
their  new  confidant  for  the  future.  I  myself  knew  a  man 
who  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  because  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance  divorced  his,  though  the  latter  lady  smelt 
the  intrigue  aften.vard8  by  tlie  messages  the  flatterer  sent  to 
his  mfe  after  the  pretended  divorce  and  the  private  xisita 
he  was  observeil  to  make  her.  So  little  did  he  understand 
the  flatterer  who  took  these  following  verses  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  ci-ub  rather  than  his :  — 

Tlie  •IiapuliM*  thini:')!  nil  itviir  iMuiirh  antl  Rut :. 
Whu  vMn  the  niuntti-r's  luiKlity  Liuiiicer  g\\tl  1 
It  cniwlt  on  Mtcth,  mii  with  a  wsichlXil  eyo 
Docs  iiitu  uicrj'  lui^niL  uurriur  [iry. 

For  this  is  tlie  true  portraiture  of  those  sharpers,  who,  as 
Eupolis   speaks,  sponge    upon  their  acquaintance  for  aj 
dinner. 

10,  But  wo  will  reserve  these  remarks  for  a  more  proper 
place.  In  themeau  time  I  must  not  omit  tlie  other  arlilice 
observable  in  his  imitation,  which  is  this:  that  if  at  any 
time  he  countcifeit  the  good  qualities  of  his  friend,  he  im- 
mediately yields  him  the  pre-eminence  :  whereas  there  la 
no  competition,  no  emulation  or  envy  auinngst  true  friends, 
but  whether  they  are  equally  accomplished  or  not,  they 
bear  the  same  even  unconcerned  temper  of  mind  towards 
each  other.  But  the  flatterer,  remembering  that  he  is  but 
to  act  another's  part,  pretends  only  to  such  strokes  as  fall 
short  of  the  original,  and  is  willing  to  confess  himself  out- 
done in  ouy  thing  but  his  vices,  wherein  alone  he  claims 
the  precedency  to  himself;  as,  if  the  man  he  is  to  whcetUe 
be  difficult  and  moroec,  he  is  quite  overrun  with  clioler;  if 
something  superstitious,  he   is  a  perfect  enthusiast ;    if  a 
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Utile  in  love,  for  bis  part  he  is  most  dpsperatcly  amittcn. 
I  latiglied  heartily  at  hucIi  a  pas5iige,  says  one ;  But  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  laughter,  save  the  other.  But  now 
in  speaking'  of  any  laudable  qualities,  he  inverts  his  style  ; 
as,  [  cau  run  last  enough,  says  be,  but  you  perfectly  fly.  I 
can  sit  an  horse  tolerably  well,  but  alas  I  what's  that  to 
(his  llippoeentaur  for  good  horscmunship  1  I  have  a  tol- 
ni-ablc  good  genius  for  poetry,  and  atn  none  of  tlie  worst 
versificra  of  the  age ; 

But  Uinnder  Ij  the  langUAse  of  you  GoiIb,  not  Tnlne. 

And  thus  at  the  same  time  he  obliges  his  friciul  both  in 
approving  of  his  nhilitics  by  his  owning  of  them,  and  in 
confessing  bira  inconipanible  in  his  way  by  himself  coming 
short  of  his  example.  These  then  are  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  a  friend  and  flatterer,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
counterfeit  rpsemblauce  betwixt  them. 

1 1.  But  because,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  com- 
mon to  them  both  to  please  (for  a  good  man  is  no  less  tiiken 
with  the  compnny  of  his  friends  than  an  ill  one  is  with  a 
flatterer's),  let  us  discriminate  tJiem  here  too.  .\iid  the 
way  will  be  to  have  an  eye  to  the  end  to  which  they  direct 
the  satisfaction  they  create,  which  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
Your  perfumed  oils  bave  a  fine  odoriferous  scent,  and  so,  it 
may  be,  have  some  medicines  t4>o ;  but  with  this  difference, 
tliat  the  former  are  prepared  barely  for  the  gratification  of 
the  sense,  whilst  the  other,  besides  their  odor,  purge,  heal, 
and  fatten.  Again,  the  colors  used  by  painters  arc  certainly 
very  florid  and  the  mixture  agreeable ;  and  yet  so  it  is  in 
•ome  medicinal  compositions  too.  Wherein  then  lies  the 
difference?  Why,  in  the  end  or  use  for  which  they  are 
designed,  the  one  pm*cly  for  pleasure  the  other  for  profit 
In  like  manner  the  civilities  of  one  friend  to  another,  be- 
sides the  main  point  of  their  honesty  and  mutual  advantage, 
are  always  attended  with  an  overplus  of  delight  and  Bati»- 
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faction.  Nay,  they  can  now  and  then  indulge  thcmsclvea 
the  liberty  of  an  innocent  diversion,  a  collation,  or  a  glass 
of  wino,  and,  believe  me,  can  be  as  cheerful  and  jocund  as 
the  best :  all  which  they  iwe  only  as  sauce,  to  give  a  relish 
to  the  more  serious  and  weighty  concernments  of  life.  To 
whicli  purpose  was  that  of  the  poet, 

Witli  pleuing  clut  tliej  did  delight  em-h  otlier ; 
as  likewise  this  too, 

Nathlng  oontd  part  our  pteniuM  or  our  low.* 

But  the  whole  business  and  design  of  a  flatterer  is  con- 
tinually to  entertain  the  company  with  some  pastime  or 
other,  a  little  jest,  a  story  well  told,  or  a  comical  action; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  thinks  he  can  never  overact  the  diverting 
part  of  con\'ersation.     Whereas  the  true  friend,  proposing 
no  other  end  to  himself  than  the  bare  discharge  of  his  duty, 
is  sometimes  pleasant,  and  as  often,  it  may  be,  disagreeable, 
neither  solicitously  coveting  the  one,  nor  industriously  avoid 
ing  the  other,  if  he  judge  it  the  more  seasonable  and 
expedient     Poras  a  physician,  if  need  require,  will  throw 
in  a  little  saffron  or  spikenard  to  qualify  his  patient's  dose, 
and  will  now  and  then  bathe  him  and  feed  him  up  curi- 
ously, and  yet  again  another  time  will  prescribe  him  cas- 
tor, 

Or  polaj,  whicli  the  stroRmMt  Kvnt  iloth  rield 
Of  «I1  the  phjrsic  phnts  which  clothe  the  fielil, 

or  perhaps  will  oblige  him  to  drink  an  infusion  of  helle- 
bore, —  proposing  neither  the  deliciousness  of  the  one  nor 
the  nauseousness  of  the  other  as  his  scope  and  design,  but 
only  conducting  him  by  these  different  methods  to  one  and 
the  same  end,  the  recovery  of  his  health,  —  in  like  manner 
the  real  friend  sometimes  lends  his  man  gently  on  to  virtue  by 
kindness,  by  pleasing  and  extolling  him,  as  he  in  Homer. 

•  S.  XI.  M3;  OdjM.  IV.  ITS. 
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'Den  Teiic«r,  thau  wha  «f t  la  liif h  comnMnd, 
Tlitu  dnw  the  bow  wlili  t)iy  unrrring  lumd ; 


and  as  another  speaking  of  Ulysses, 

Vow  can  1  doubt,  wtiiltt  gMU  Ul^MM  itaada 
To  kiid  hi*  counwl  and  bmIiI  our  bandi  t 

and  again,  when  he  sees  correction  requisite,  he  will  check 
him  sevci-ely,  as, 

Wliilhfir,  0  Mcn>»kiu.  wonldit  thou  rnn, 

JVniI  tempt  &&l«wliich  pruilenn*  UMi  the*  ihmt* 

and  perhaps  he  is  forced  another  time  to  second  bis  words 
nith  actions,  as  Mencdemus  reclaimed  his  friend  Asclepi- 
ades's  son,  a  dissolute  and  debauched  young  gentleman,  by 
shutting  his  doors  upon  him  and  not  vouchsafing  to  speak 
to  him.  And  Arcesilaos  forbade  Battus  his  school  for 
haring  abased  Cleanthes  in  a  comedy  of  his,  but  after  he 
had  made  satisfaction  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault, 
took  him  into  favor  again.  For  we  ought  to  grieve  and 
afflict  our  friend  with  dcsigTi  merely  of  serving  liim,  not  of 
making  a  rupture  betwixt  us,  and  must  apply  our  reprehen- 
sions only  as  pungent  and  acute  medicines,  nith  no  other 
intent  than  tlie  recovery  of  the  patient.  And  therefore  & 
friend  —  Hke  a  skilful  musician  who,  to  tune  his  instru- 
ment, \vind9  up  one  string  and  lets  down  another  —  grants 
some  things  and  refuses  others  according  as  their  honesty 
or  usefulness  pi-ompt  him,  whereby  he  often  pleases,  but  is 
sure  always  to  profit ;  whereas  the  parasite,  who  is  contin- 
ually upon  tlic  same  humonng  string,  knows  not  how  to  let 
fall  a  cross  woi'd  or  commit  a  disobliging  action,  but  ser- 
vilely complies  with  all  your  desires,  and  is  always  in  the 
tune  you  ask  for.  And  therefore,  as  Xcnophon  reports  of 
Agesiluus  that  he  took  some  delight  in  being  praised  by 
those  who  would  upon  occasion  dispraise  him  too,  so  ought 
we  to  judge  that  only  he  rejoices  and  pleases  us  really  as  a 
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friend,  who  wilt,  when  need  requires,  thwart  and  ronharlU-t 
us :  we  must  suspect  their  couvcniiatiou  who  iiini  at  nothing 
but  rrnr  gratirication,  without  the  least  intermix  hire  of  rep- 
rehension; and  indeed  we  ought  to  htive  ready  upon  sucli 
occasions  that  repartee  of  a  Laeedaemoniaii  who,  Iieurinj; 
King  CharilUis  Uiglily  extolled  for  an  excellent  person, 
asked,  How  be  could  be  so  good  a  man,  wlio  wiis  never 
severe  to  an  ill  one? 

1^.  They  tell  iis  thtit  pad-flies  creep  into  tlie  ears  of 
bulls,  and  ticks  iiito  those  of  dogs.  But  I  am  sure  the 
parasite  lays  so  close  siege  and  Bticks  so  fast  to  the  ears 
of  the  ambitious  with  the  repeated  praises  of  their  worth, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  sbake  him  off  again.  And 
therefore  it  highly  concerns  tlicm  to  have  their  apprehen- 
sions awake  and  upon  the  guard,  critically  to  remark 
whether  the  high  characters  such  men  lavisli  out  are  in- 
tended for  the  person  or  the  thing  they  would  be  thought' 
to  commend.  And  we  may  indeed  suppose  them  more 
peculiarly  designed  for  the  things  themselves,  if  they  be- 
stow them  on  persons  absent  rather  than  present ;  if  they 
covet  and  aspire  after  the  same  qualities  themselves  which 
they  magnify  in  others  :  if  they  admire  the  same  perfec- 
tions in  the  rest  of  mankind  as  well  as  in  us,  and  are  never 
fonnd  to  falter  and  belie,  either  in  word  or  action,  the 
eentiments  they  have  owned.  And,  ivhat  is  the  suwst 
criterion  in  this  case,  wo  are  to  examine  whether  or  no  we 
arc  not  really  troubled  at  or  ashamed  of  the  commission 
of  those  very  things  for  which  they  applaud  us,  and  cotdd 
not  wish  that  we  had  said  or  acted  the  quite  contrary;  for 
oiu'  o^vn  consciences,  which  are  above  the  rench  of  passion 
and  mil  not  be  put  upon  by  all  the  sly  artifices  of  flattery, 
will  witness  against  us  and  spuru  at  an  undeserved  com- 
mendation. But  I  know  not  how  it  comet  to  pass,  that 
several  persona  had  rather  be  pitied  than  comforted  in 
adversity ;  and  when  they  have  committed  a  fault,  look 
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upon  those  as  enemies  and  informers  who  endearor  to 
chide  and  Icctui-c  them  into  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  bul 
ctircss  and  embrace  them  as  friends  who  soothe  them  up  in 
their  vices.  Indeed  they  who  continue  their  uppluuses  to 
so  iueoasiderable  a  tiling  as  a  single  action,  a  ^rise  saying, 
or  u  smart  jest,  do  only  u  little  prcHcnt  mischief :  but  they 
who  from  single  acts  proceed  to  debauch  ercn  the  habits 
of  the  mind  with  their  immoderate  praises  are  like  tho«e 
treacherous  servants  who,  not  content  to  rob  tbc  common 
heap  in  the  granary,  filch  even  that  which  was  chosen  and 
reserve<l  for  seed.  For,  whilst  they  entitle  vice  to  the 
name  of  virtue,  they  corrupt  that  prolific  principle  of  ac- 
tion, the  genius  and  disimsiiion  of  the  soul,  and  poison  the 
fountain  whence  the  whole  stream  of  life  derives.  Thncy- 
didcs  observes,  that  in  the  time  of  war  and  sedition  the 
names  of  good  and  evil  are  wont  to  be  confounded  accord- 
ing to  men's  judgment  of  ciLxnim stances :  as,  fool-hardi* 
DeKS  i»  called  a  generous  espousal  of  a  friend's  quairel,  a 
provident  delay  is  nicknamed  cowardice,  modest}'  a  mere 
pretext  for  un  manliness,  a  pmilent  slow  inspection  into 
things  downright  laziness.*  Id  like  manner,  if  you  oltserre 
it,  a  flatterer  terms  a  profuse  mim  liberal,  a  timorous  man 
warj-,  a  mad  fellow  quick  and  prompt,  a  stingy  misers 
frugal,  an  anionms  youngster  kind  and  good-natured,  a 
passionate  proud  fool  stout,  and  a  mcun-spirited  slave 
courti^ous  and  observing.  As  i'hito  somewhere  remarks, 
that  a  lover  who  is  always  a  flatterer  of  his  beloved  ob- 
ject styles  a  flat  nose  lovely  and  gi-accful,  an  hawk  uose 
princely,  the  black  manly,  and  the  fair  tlic  oflTspring  of  the 
Gods;  and  observes  particularly  that  the  appcllaUon  of 
honCY-pale  is  nothing  but  the  daub  of  a  gallant  who  is 
willing  to  set  off  his  mistress's  pale  complexiou.f  Now 
indeed  an  ugly  fellow  bantered  into  an  opinion  that  he  is 
handsome,  or  a  little  man  magnified  into  tidl  and  portly, 
•  Tbneji.  taWt-  t  PIM.  Bcpub.  Y.  4H  D, 
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cannot  lie  long  under  the  mistake  nor  receive  anv  gr~  at 
injury  by  the  cheat ;  but  when  vice  a  e:ctoIled  by  the 
name  of  virtue,  so  that  a  man  is  induced  to  sin  not  only 
without  regret  but  with  joy  and  triumiih,  and  is  hardened 
beyond  the  modesty  of  a  bUish  for  his  enormities,  this  sort 
of  flattery,  I  say,  has  boon  fatal  even  to  whole  kingdoms. 
Tt  was  this  that  ruined  Sicily,  by  stylingr  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysitis  and  Phalaria  nothing  but  justice  and  a  hati-cd 
of  vilhmous  practices.  It  was  this  tliat  oveitbrew  Egypt, 
by  palliating  the  king's  effeminacy,  his  yellings,  his  enthu- 
nastic  rants,  and  bis  beating  of  drums,  with  the  more 
plausible  names  of  true  religion  and  the  worship  of  the 
Gods.  It  was  this  that  had  very  nigh  ruined  tlie  stanch 
Roman  temper,  by  extenuating  the  voluptnousness,  the 
luxury,  the  sumptuous  shovvs,  and  public  profuaeness  of 
ADtony,  into  the  softer  terms  of  humanity,  good  nature, 
and  the  generosity  of  a  gentleman  who  knew  how  to  use 
the  greatness  of  his  fortune.  What  but  the  charms  of 
flattery  made  Ptolemy  turn  piper  and  fiddler  ?  What  else 
put  on  Nero's  buskins,  and  brought  liim  on  the  stage  1 
Have  we  not  known  several  princes,  if  they  sung  a  toler- 
able treble,  termed  Apollos  ;  when  tlicy  drank  stoutly, 
styled  Bacchuses :  and  upon  wrestling,  fencing,  or  the 
like,  immediately  dubbed  by  the  name  of  Hercules,  and 
hurried  on  by  those  empty  titles  to  the  commission  of  those 
acts  which  were  iniinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  their 
character  I 

13.  And  therefore  it  will  be  then  more  especially  our 
concern  to  look  about  us  when  a  flatterer  is  upon  the 
strain  of  praising ;  which  he  is  sensiblo  enougli  of,  and 
accordingly  avoids  all  occasion  of  suspicion  when  he  at- 
tacks us  ou  that  side.  If  indeed  he  mi-ets  vnth  a  tawdry 
fop,  or  a  dull  countiy  clown  in  a  leathern  jacket,  he  jdays 
upon  him  with  all  the  liberty  imaginable ;  as  Stnithias  by 
way  of  flattery  insulted  and  triumphed  over  the  sottishncss 
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of  Bias,  wheii  he  told  liim  tliat  he  had  outdnink  King 
Alexander  himself,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  die  of  laugh- 
ter lit  his  eucoimter  with  the  Cyprian.  But  if  he  chance 
to  fall  upon  on  apprehensive  man,  who  can  presently 
smoke  a  deHigu,  especially  if  he  thinks  he  has  an  eye 
upon  him  and  stands  upon  his  guard,  he  does  not  immedi- 
ately assault  him  with  an  U]}en  panegyric,  but  first  fetches 
a  compass,  and  softly  winds  about  him,  till  he  has  in  some 
measui'e  tamed  the  imtractablc  creature  and  brought  it  to 
his  hand.  For  he  either  tells  him  what  high  characters 
he  has  heard  of  hira  abroad  (introducing,  as  the  rhetori- 
cians do,  some  third  pcr.son),  how  upon  the  exchange  the 
other  day  he  happily  overheard  some  strangers  and  per- 
sons of  great  gravity  and  worth,  who  spake  extreme  hon- 
orably of  him  and  professed  themselves  much  his  admir* 
ers ;  or  else  be  forges  some  frivolous  and  false  accusation 
of  him,  and  then  coming  in  all  baste,  as  if  he  had  heard 
it  really  reported,  asks  him  seriously,  if  be  can  call  to 
mind  where  he  said  or  did  tiuch  a  thing.  And  immediately 
upon  his  denial  of  the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  has  reason 
enough  to  expect,  he  takes  occasion  to  fall  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  commendation ;  I  wondered  indeed,  says  he,  to 
hear  that  you  should  calumniate  your  friend,  M-ho  never 
used  to  speak  ill  of  your  enemies ;  tliat  you  should  en- 
deavor to  rob  another  man  of  bis  estate,  who  so  geuer- 
ously  ijpcud  your  own. 

14.  Others  again,  like  painters  who  enhance  the  lustre 
and  beauty  of  a  curious  piece  by  the  shades  which  sur- 
round it,  slyly  extol  and  encourage  men  in  their  vices  by 
deriding  and  railing  at  their  contrary  virtues.  Thus,  in 
the  company  of  the  debauched,  the  covetous,  and  the  ex- 
tortioner, tliey  nin  down  temperance  and  modesty  as  mere 
rusticity:  and  justice  and  contentment  with  our  present 
condition  nrgue  nothing  in  their  phroiie  but  a  dastardly 
spirit  and  an  impotence  to  action.    If  they  fall  into  the 
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acquaintance  of  lubbers  who  love  laziness  and  ease,  they 
stick  Dot  to  explode  the  neoessar)-  administration  of  viiblic 
affairs  as  a  troublesome  iutermeddiing  in  other  men's  busi- 
ixess,  and  a  desire  to  bear  office  as  an  useless  empty  thurst 
after  a  name.  To  wheedle  in  with  an  orator,  they  scout 
a  pliiiosoplicr  ;  and  wlio  so  gracious  as  they  with  the  jilts 
of  the  town,  by  laughing  at  wives  who  m-e  faithful  to  their 
husbands'  beds  as  impotent  and  country-bred?  ^Viid.  what 
is  the  most  egregious  stratagem  of  all  the  rest,  the  flat- 
terer shall  tniducc  liimsclf  rather  than  want  a  fair  o|)[)or- 
tunity  to  commend  another ;  as  wrestlers  put  their  bo<ly 
in  a  low  posture,  tliat  they  may  the  better  worst  their  ad- 
Tersaries.  I  am  a  very  coward  at  sea,  says  he,  impatient 
of  any  fatigue,  and  cauuot  digest  the  least  ill  language ; 
but  my  good  friend  here  feai's  no  colors,  can  endure  all 
hardness,  is  an  admirable  good  man,  bears  all  things  with 
great  patience  and  evenness  of  temper.  If  he  meets  with 
one  who  abounds  in  his  own  sense  and  affects  to  appear 
rigid  and  singular  in  his  jndgntent,  and,  as  an  urgiinient 
of  the  rectitude  and  steadiness  thereof,  is  always  telling 
jou  of  that  of  Homer, 

Lei  not  50  ur  jinits  or  dispraTii*  Isvtih  be, 
OooA  DioniUAtft*,  wlicin  von  *pv»k  nrine,' 

he  applies  a  new  engine  to  move  this  great  weight.  To 
such  a  one  he  imparts  some  of  his  private  conccnis,  as 
being  willing  to  advise  with  the  ablest  counsel:  he  has  in- 
deed a  more  intimate  actpiaintance  with  others,  but  1il'  was 
forced  to  trouble  bira  at  present:  for  to  whom  should  we 
poor  witless  men  have  recourse  (says  he)  when  wc  stand 
in  need  of  advice  ?  Or  whom  else  should  we  trust  I  And 
as  soon  as  he  has  delivered  his  opinion,  whether  it  be  to 
the  purpose  or  not,  he  takes  his  leave  of  him  with  a  seem- 
ing satisfaction,  as  if  he  had  received  an  answer  from  an 
oruelo.     Again,  if  he  perceives  a  man  pretends  to  be  mas- 
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tcr  of  a  gt}'1c,  he  presently  presents  him  with  soDiething 
of  his  oivn  composing,  requesting  him  to  pcraac  aud  cor- 
vcct  it.  Thus  Mithridntes  could  no  sooner  set  up  for  a 
physician,  th»n  some  of  his  acquaintance  dcsii-cd  to  be  cut 
and  cauterized  by  him,  —  a  piece  of  flattery  that  extended 
beyond  the  fallacy  of  hare  words,— thoy  imagining  that  he 
must  needs  take  it  aa  an  ai^iiment  of  their  gii'at  opinion 
of  his  skill,  that  they  durst  ti-ust  themselves  in  his  hands. 

For  tiling!  divine  Isko  man;  iliaic*.* 
Now  to  diKOovcr  the  chcut  which  these  inBinuations  of  our 
own  worth  might  put  upon  us  (a  thing  that  requires  no  ot^ 
dinary  circumspection),  the  best  way  will  be  to  give  him  a 
very  absurd  advice,  and  to  animadvert  as  impertinently  as 
may  be  upon  his  works  when  he  suhmits  them  to  \onr  cen- 
sure. For  if  he  makes  no  reply,  but  grants  and  approves 
of  all  you  assert,  and  applauds  evcrj'  period  with  the 
eulogy  of  Very  right!  Incomparably  well! — then  you  have 
trepanned  him,  and  it  is  plain  that,  though 

Ho  cMimiicI  iL>k«i),  li«  [rUjvil  aiintlicr  jcaiiio. 
To  twell  7nu  irith  Ihc  flpininn  of  •  name. 

15.  But  to  proceed.  As  some  have  defined  painting  to 
be  mute  poetry,  so  tliere  is  a  sort  of  silent  flattery  Avhich 
has  its  peculiar  commendation.  For  as  liunters  are  then 
surest  of  their  game  when  they  pass  under  the  disguise  of 
travellers,  shepherds  or  husbandmen,  and  seem  not  at  all 
intent  upon  tlieir  sport :  so  the  eulogies  of  a  parasite  never 
take  more  cfTectually  than  when  he  seems  least  of  all  to 
commend  you.  For  he  who  rises  up  to  n  rich  man  when 
he  comes  in  company,  or  who,  having  begun  a  motion  in 
the  Senate,  suddenly  breaks  off  and  gives  some  leading 
man  the  liberty  of  speaking  his  sense  first  in  the  point, 
such  a  man's  silence  more  effectually  shows  the  delerence 
he  pays  the  other's  judgment  than  if  he  had  avowedly  pro- 
claimed it.     And  hereupon  you  shall  have  them  always 
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placed  in  the  boxes  at  the  play-house,  and  perched  upoD 
the  highest  seats  at  other  public  entertaiuments  ;  not  that 
they  think  them  siiiUible  to  their  quality,  but  merely  for 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  great  men  by  giving  tliem 
place.  Hence  it  is  likewise,  that  they  open  first  in  all 
solemn  and  public  aMemblies.  only  tliat  they  may  give 
place  to  another  as  an  abler  speaker,  and  they  retract  tlieir 
opinion  immediately,  if  any  ])ersou  of  authority,  riches,  or 
quality  conti-adict  them.  So  that  you  may  perceive  all  their 
concessions,  cringes,  and  respects  to  be  but  mere  courtship 
and  complaisance,  by  this  easy  obser>'ation,  that  tliey  are 
usually  paid  to  riches,  honor,  or  the  like,  rather  than  to  age, 
art,  virtue,  or  other  personal  endowments. 

Thus  dealt  not  Apelles  with  Mcgabyzus  (one  of  the  Per- 
sian uobilitv),  who  pretending  once  to  talk  I  know  not 
what  about  lines,  shades,  and  other  things  peculiar  to  his 
art,  the  painter  could  not  but  take  him  up,  telling  him 
that  his  apprentices  yonder,  who  were  grinding  colors, 
gazed  strangely  upon  him,  admiring  his  gold  and  pui'ple 
ornaments,  while  he  held  his  tongue,  but  now  coidd  not 
choose  but  titter  to  hear  him  offer  at  a  discourse  upon  an 
argument  so  much  out  of  his  sphere.  And  when  Croesus 
asked  Solon  his  opinion  of  felicity,  he  told  him  flatly,  that 
he  looked  upon  Tellus,  an  honest  though  obscure  Athenian, 
and  Bitou  and  Cleobis,  as  happier  than  he.  But  the  dat- 
terer  will  have  kings,  governors,  and  men  of  estates,  not 
only  the  most  signally  happy,  but  the  most  eminently 
knowing,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  prudent  of 
mankind. 

16.  And  now  some  cannot  endure  to  hear  the  Stoics, 
who  centre  all  true  riches,  generosity,  nobility,  and  royalty 
itself  in  the  person  of  a  wise  man ;  but  with  the  flatterer 
it  is  the  man  of  money  that  is  both  orator  and  poet,  and, 
if  he  pleases,  painter  and  fiddler  too,  a  good  wrepller.  an 
excellent  footman,  or  any  thing,  for  they  never  stand  with 
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him  for  the  victor}'  in  those  engagements ;  as  Crisson,  who 
hud  the  honor  to  run  with  Alexouder,  let  him  designedly 
win  the  race,  which  the  king  being  told  of  afterwards  was 
highly  disgusted  at  him.  And  therefore  I  like  the  observa- 
tion of  Cameades,  who  used  to  say  that  young  princes  and 
noblemen  never  arrived  to  a  tolerable  perfection  in  any 
thing  they  learned,  except  riding ;  for  their  preceptors 
fipoil  them  at  school  by  extolling  all  their  pei*foi'mance3, 
and  their  wrestling-masters  by  always  taking  the  foil ; 
whereas  tho  horse,  who  knows  no  distinction  betwixt  n 
private  man  and  a  magistrate,  betwixt  tho  rich  and  the 
poor,  will  certainly  throw  his  rider  if  ho  knows  not  how 
to  sit  him,  let  him  be  of  what  quality  he  pleases.  And 
therefore  it  was  hut  impertinently  said  of  Bion  upon  tills 
subject,  that  he  who  could  praise  his  ground  into  a  good 
crop  were  to  blame  if  he  bestowed  any  other  tillage  upou 
it.  "Tis  granted:  nor  is  it  improper  to  comraead  a  man, 
if  you  do  him  any  real  kindness  thereby.  But  here  is  the 
diapai'ity:  that  a  field  cannot  be  made  worse  by  any  com 
mendations  bestowed  upon  it,  whereas  a  man  immoderately 
praised  is  puffed  up,  burst,  and  ruined  by  it- 

n.  Thus  much  then  for  the  point  of  praising ;  proceed 
we  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  freedom  in  their  reprehen- 
sions. And  indeed,  it  were  but  reasonable  that,  —  as  Patro* 
clus  put  on  Achilles's  annor  aud  led  his  wur-horee  out  into  the 
field,  yet  durst  not  for  all  that  venture  to  wield  his  spear,  — 
60,  though  the  flattcicr  wear  nil  tho  other  budget!  and  eu- 
sigos  of  a  friend,  he  should  not  dare  to  counterfeit  the 
plain  frankness  of  his  discourse,  as  being  "  a  great,  massy, 
and  substantial  weapon,"  peculiar  to  him.* 

But  because,  to  avoid  that  scandal  aud  offence  which 
their  drunken  boutt,  their  little  je»ts,  and  ludicrous  bab- 
iJDg  huinor  might  otherwise  create,  tliey  sometimes  put  on 
the  face  of  gravity,  and  flatter  under  the  rizard  of  a  froivn, 
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dropping  in  now  ami  then  a  word  of  correction  and  re- 
proof, lot  us  examine  this  cheat  too  amongst  the  rest. 

And  indeed  I  can  compare  that  triUiuf;  insignttimnt  lib* 
erty  of  speech  to  which  he  pretends  to  nothing  better  than 
tb»t  sham  Hercules  wluch  Meiiandei*  iatmduces  iti  one 
of  hia  comedies,  with  a  hght  hollow  club  upon  his  shoulder ; 
for,  as  women's  pillows,  which  seem  suftidcully  stuffed  to 
bear  up  their  heads,  yield  and  sink  under  their  weight,  so 
this  counterfeit  freedom  in  h  flutterer's  conversation  suells 
big  and  promises  fair,  that  when  it  shrinks  and  contracts 
itself  it  may  di'aw  those  in  with  it  who  lay  any  stress  upon 
its  ontwiu'd  appearance.  Whereas  tlie  genuine  and  friendly 
reprehension  tixes  upon  real  criminids,  causing  them  grief 
and  trouble  indeed,  but  only  what  is  whole.'tomc  and  salu- 
tary ;  like  honey  that  corrodes  but  yet  cleanses  tlie  ulcerous 
parte  of  the  body,  and  is  otherwJisc  both  pleasant  and 
]}rofilabIe.  But  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  We  shall  dis- 
course at  present  of  the  fluUercr  who  affects  a  morose, 
augry,  and  inexorable  behavior  towards  all  but  those  upon 
whom  be  designs,  is  peevieb  and  dJHicidt  towards  his  ser- 
vanUi,  auiiniidvcrts  tiovcrely  upon  the  failures  of  biti  rela- 
tions and  domestics,  neither  admires  nor  respects  a  stranger 
but  (iuperciliou!)ly  contemns  him,  pardons  no  man,  but  by 
stories  and  com])laints  exasperates  one  against  another, 
tbinkini^  by  these  means  to  aeciuiro  the  character  of  an  ir- 
reconcilable enemy  to  all  manner  of  vice,  that  he  may  be 
thought  one  who  would  not  spare  his  favorites  themselves 
upon  occasion,  and  would  neither  act  nor  speak  any  thing 
out  of  a  mean  and  dastai-dly  complaisance. 

Aud  if  at  any  time  he  undertakes  his  friend,  ho  feigns 
himself  a  mere  stranger  to  his  real  and  considerable 
crimes ;  but  if  he  catch  him  in  some  petty  trifling  pecca- 
dillo, there  he  tikes  liis  occasion  to  i-aut  him  terribly  and 
thnndcr  him  severely  off;  as,  if  he  see  any  of  his  goods 
out  of  order,  if  his  house  be  not  very  conveuient,  if  hia 
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beard  be  not  shaven  or  his  clothes  unfashionable,  if  his 
dog  or  his  horse  be  not  well  looked  after.  But  if  be 
slight  his  parents,  neglect  his  children,  treat  his  wife 
sconifiilly,  his  friends  and  acquaintance  disrespectfully, 
and  squander  away  his  ctttatc,  here  he  dares  not  open  his 
mouth,  and  it  is  the  safest  way  to  hold  his  tongite.  Just 
us  if  the  master  of  a  n-rcstling-school  ehotild  indulge  his 
young  champion  scholar  in  drinking  and  wenching,  nnd 
yet  rattle  him  about  his  oil-cruise  and  hody-hrush ;  or  as 
if  a  schoolmaster  should  severely  reprove  a  boy  for  sotnc 
little  fault  in  his  pen  or  writing-book,  bat  take  no  fintice 
of  the  barbarisms  and  solecisms  in  his  language.  For  the 
parasite  is  like  him  who  hearing  a  ridiculous  impertinent 
orator  finds  no  fmilt  with  his  discourse  but  delivery,  blam- 
ing  him  only  for  having  hurt  his  throat  with  drinking  cold 
water;  or  like  one  who,  being  to  peruse  and  correct  some 
pitifnl  scribble,  Mh  foul  only  upon  the  coarseness  of  the 
paper  and  the  blots  nnd  negligence  of  the  trnnscriber. 
Thus  the  parasites  about  Ptolemy,  when  ho  pretended  to 
learning,  would  wrangle  with  him  till  midnight  about  the 
propriety  of  an  oxprcssion,  a  verse,  or  a  story;  but  not  a 
word  all  this  while  of  his  cruelty,  insults,  superstition,  and 
oppressions  of  the  people.  Just  as  if  a  chirurgcon  should 
pare  a  man's  nails  or  cut  his  hair,  to  cure  him  of  a  fistula, 
wen,  or  other  carnous  eicrescence. 

18.  But  tfeere  are  ottierp  behind,  who  outdo  all  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  former,  such  as  can  claw  and  please,  even 
whilst  they  seem  to  reprehend.  Thus  when  Alexander 
had  bestowed  some  considerable  reward  upon  a  jester, 
Agis  the  Ai-give,  through  mere  envy  and  vexation,  cried 
out  upon  it  as  a  mo»t  absurd  action :  which  the  king 
overhearing,  he  turned  him  about  in  great  indignation  at 
the  insolence,  saying,  What's  that  you  prate,  sin-ah  I  Why 
truly,  replied  the  man,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  a  little 
troubled  to  observe,  that  all  you  great  men  who  ore  de- 
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sccnded  from  Jupiter  take  a  strange  delight  in  flatterers 
and  buffoons ;  for  as  Hercules  hud  his  Ccrcopinns  and 
Bacclius  his  Silcnuses  nbout  him,  so  I  see  your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  have  a  regard  for  such  plcasaut  fellows  too. 
And  one  time  when  Tiberius  Caesar  was  present  at  tho 
senate,  there  stood  up  a  certain  fawning  counsellor,  assert- 
ing that  all  frce-bom  subjects  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of 
speaking  their  sense  freely,  and  should  not  dissemble  or 
conceal  any  thing  that  they  might  conceive  beneficial  to 
the  public ;  who,  having  thus  awakened  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  silence  being  made,  and  Tiberius  impatient 
to  hear  the  sequel  of  the  man's  discourse,  puraned  it  in 
this  manner :  I  must  tell  you  of  a  fault,  Caesar,  said  he, 
for  which  we  universally  blame  you,  though  no  man  yet 
has  taken  the  confidence  to  apeak  it  openly.  You  neglect 
yourself,  cndiingcr  your  sacred  pereon  by  your  too  much 
labor  and  care,  night  and  day,  for  the  public.  And  he 
having  harangued  several  things  to  tlie  same  effect,  it  is 
rejiorted  that  Cassius  Severus  the  orator  subjoined:  This 
man's  freedom  of  speech  will  ruin  him. 

19.  Such  artifices  as  these,  I  confess,  are  not  Tery  per- 
nicious, but  there  remains  one  of  a  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  weak  men  ;  and  that  is  when  a  flatterer  fastens 
those  rices  upon  them  which  are  directly  contiiiry  to  those 
they  are  really  guilty  of.  As  Himerius,  an  Athenian  para- 
site, upbraided  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  stingy  miser* 
of  the  whole  town  with  carelessness  and  prodigality,  tell 
ing  him  he  was  afraid  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when 
both  he  and  his  children  should  go  a  begging.  Or,  on 
the  contrary,  when  they  object  niggardliness  and  parsi- 
mony to  one  that  is  lavish  and  profuse,  as  Titus  Petronius 
did  to  Nero.  Or  when  they  advise  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal princes  to  lay  aside  their  too  much  moderation  and 
their  unprofitable  and  unseasonable  clemency.  And  like 
to  these  are  they  who  shall  pretend  to  he  afraid  of  & 
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half-witted  idiot,  as  of  some  notable  sbrcwd  fellow;  and 
shiill  tux  un  iU-niitured  ccusoaous  man,  if  at  aoy  time  he 
Bpeak  honorably  of  a  pereon  of  worth,  of  being  too  lavish 
in  his  commcndatioos.  You  nrc  always,  suy  they,  praisiiifi^ 
men  that  deserve  it  not ;  for  who  is  he,  or  what  remarkable 
tiling  did  he  ever  say  or  do  ?  But  they  have  yet  a  wore 
8ig;nal  opportunity  of  exercising  their  talent,  when  they 
meet  with  any  difference  betwixt  lovers  or  friends  ;  for  if 
they  see  brothers  quarrel,  or  children  despise  their  parents, 
or  husbands  jealous  of  their  wives,  they  neither  admouioh 
them  nor  blame  them  for  it,  but  inflame  the  difference. 
You  don't  understand  yourself,  say  they  ;  you  arc  the  oc- 
casion of  all  this  clutter  by  your  own  soft  and  submissive 
behavior.  If  there  chance  to  have  happened  some  little 
love-skirmish  betwixt  a  miss  and  her  gallant,  then  the  flat- 
terer interposes  boldly  and  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  expiring 
flame,  taking  the  gentleman  to  task,  and  telling  him  how 
many  things  he  has  done  which  looked  a  little  hard,  were 
not  kind,  and  deserved  a  chiding. 

tTofmtafkil  man  I  e*n  7011  for^t  Iter  ctutma. 
And  former  loft  rmlincc*  in  [icr  unit  1  • 

Thns  Antony's  friends  persuaded  him,  when  he  wm 
smitten  with  his  beloved  Cleopatra,  that  she  doted  on  him, 
still  calling  him  haughty  and  hard-hearted  man.  She 
said  they,  has  stripped  herself  of  the  glories  of  a  crown  aad 
former  grandeur,  and  now  languishes  with  the  love  of  yon, 
attending  the  motion  of  your  camp  in  the  poor  sordid 
figure  of  a  concubine. 

Bat  jon  hftve  sCMled  f  onr  Tieui,  ind  can  unmored 
Behold  her  ([rl«r,  whom  one*  you  to  much  lovsd.t 

Now  he  was  strangely  pleased  to  hear  of  his  little  un- 
kinduces  to  his  mistress,  and  was  more  taken  with  such 
a  chiding  than  with  the  highest  character  they  could  have 
given  him ;  but  was  not  sensible  that^  under  the  color  of 


*  From  the  Myrraidooi  of  Aei^rlii*.  Fng.  111. 
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a  friendly  admonition,  they  really  corrupted  and  dobnuchcd 
liim.  For  such  a  rebuke  as  tliis  U  just  like  the  bites  of 
a  lecherous  woman,  for  it  only  tickles  and  provokes,  and 
pleiises  even  whilst  it  pains  you.  And  us  pure  wine  taken 
singly  is  an  excellent  antidote  against  hemlock,  but  if 
mixed  with  it  renders  the  poison  incurable,  because  the  heat 
of  the  wine  quickens  its  circuhition  to  the  heart ;  so  some 
rascally  fellows,  knowing  very  well  that  the  liberty  of  re- 
proviuff  a  friend  ia  a  quahty  very  hardly  compatible  with 
flattery,  and.  as  I  may  say,  the  best  remedy  against  it,  mix 
them  both  tojttctlicr,  ami  flatter  you  under  the  very  color 
and  pretext  of  reprimanding  you. 

Upon  the  whole  thci'cof.  Bias  seems  not  to  have  an- 
swered him  very  pertinently,  who  asked  him  which  he 
thought  was  the  most  hurtful  aninud,  wlien  he  rephed, 
Of  wild  creatures  a  tyrant,  and  of  tame  ones  a  flatterer. 
Tor  he  might  have  unswcrcd  more  accurately,  that  some 
fliUtcrciii  indeed  are  tame  creatures,  those  shirks  who  ply 
about  your  bath  and  your  table;  but  they  whose  cnlum- 
niefi,  malignity,  and  iutiuisitlvc  meJdHng  humor,  like  so 
mnny  gins  and  snares,  reach  the  ladies'  very  closcta  and 
bed-cbamber9,  are  wild,  savayie,  and  uutractiible. 

20.  Now  one  way  of  aroiing  ourselves  against  these 
assaults  will  be  always  to  remember  that,  —  since  our 
souls  are  made  up  of  two  different  parts,  the  one  sincere, 
honest,  and  reasonublp,  thi?  other  brutish,  fnlse,  and  gov- 
emetl  by  passion,  —  the  frioad  alwiiys  ada{)tu  his  advice 
and  admonitions  to  the  improvement  of  the  better  part 
(like  a  good  physician,  who  preserves  and  advances  an 
healthful  constitution  where  he  finds  it),  whilst  the  flat-, 
terer  claws  and  tickles  the  irrationul  part  of  tlie  man  only, 
debauching  it  from  the  rules  of  right  reason  by  the  re* 
peatod  suggestion  of  soft  and  Bcnsual  delights.  For  aa 
there  are  some  sorts  of  meat  which  assimitute  neither 
with  the  blood  nor  with  the  Rpirits,  and  invigorate  neither 
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the  ncrres  nor  the  marrow,  but  only  provoke  lust,  swell 
tlie  paunch,  and  breed  putrid  dubby  flesh ;  so  he  who 
shall  give  himself  the  labor  to  observe  will  find  that  the 
discoiii-aes  of  a  flatterer  contribute  nothing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  prudence  and  understanding,  but  cither  only 
entertain  us  with  the  pleasua-e  of  some  lore-intrigue,  or 
make  us  indiscreetly  angry  or  envious,  or  blow  us  up  into 
an  empty  troublesome  opinion  of  ourselves,  or  increase 
our  sorrows  by  pretending  to  share  in  tlicm  ;  or  else  thoy 
exasperate  any  inbred  nnughtiness  thnt  is  in  us,  or  our 
illibcrulity  or  distruHtfutness,  making  them  harsh,  timorous, 
and  jealous,  with  idle  malicious  stories,  hints,  and  conjeo> 
tures  of  his  own.  For  he  always  fustcna  ui>on  and  pam- 
pers some  distemper  of  the  mind,  gi-owiog.  like  a  botch  or 
bile,  upon  its  inAamcd  or  putrid  part  only.  Are  you 
angry!  Kevenge  yourself,  says  he.  Covet  you  any  thing? 
Have  it  Are  you  afraid  ?  Fly.  Suspect  you  this  or 
thnt?     Believe  it 

But  if  we  find  it  something  difficult  to  discover  him  in 
these  attempts  upon  our  passions,  because  they  often  vio- 
lently overpower  nil  the  forces  of  our  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, we  may  then  trace  him  in  other  instances  of  his 
knavery :  for  lie  alM'a)'s  acts  consonitnt  to  himself.  As,  if 
jou  are  afraid  of  a  surfeit  and  thereupon  are  in  suspense 
about  your  bath  and  diet,  a  friend  indeed  will  advise  you  to 
act  cantiously  and  take  care  of  youi-  health ;  but  the  flat- 
terer persuades  you  to  the  bath»  bids  you  feed  freely  and 
not  starve  yourself  with  mortification.  If  he  obserres  you 
want  briskness  and  spirit  for  action,  as  being  unwilling  to 
undei^  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  or  a  voyage,  he  will  tell 
you  jirescntly,  there  is  no  haste  ;  the  business  may  be  well 
enough  deferred,  or  else  ti-ansacted  by  proxy.  If  at  any 
time  you  have  promised  to  lend  or  give  a  friend  a  sum  of 
money,  and  upon  second  thoughts  gladly  would,  and  yet 
arc  ashnmcd  to  retract  your  word,  the  flatterer  put*}  bis 
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advice  in  the  worse  scale,  and  inclinca  the  balance  to  the 
saving  side,  and  strips  you  of  your  squeamish  modesty, 
telling  you  that  you  ought  not  to  be  so  prodigiil,  who  lire 
at  great  cxpeose  and  liai'C  others  to  x-elicve  besides  him. 
And  therefore,  unless  we  be  mere  strangers  to  our- 
selves,—  to  our  own  covetousness,  shamelessness.or  timid- 
ity,—the  flatterer  cannot  easily  escape  our  discovery; 
for  he  is  tlie  great  patron  of  these  disorderly  passions, 
endeavoring  always  to  wind  us  up  to  excesses  of  this 
kind.     But  enough  of  this. 

21.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  diseourse  of  the  useful  and 
kind  offices  which  the  flatterer  seems  cheerfully  ready  upon 
every  occasion  to  perform,  thereby  rendering  the  disparity 
betwixt  him  and  the  true  fiiend  extremely  perplexed  and 
intricate. 

For  the  temper  of  a  friend,  like  the  langua^  of  truth, 
is  (as  Euripides  says)  sincere,  natural,  without  paint  or  rnr- 
nish  ;  but  that  of  a  flatterer,  as  it  is  corrupt  and  diseased  in 
itself,  BO  stands  in  need  of  many  curious  and  exquisite  rem- 
edies to  correct  it.*  And  therefore  you  shall  have  friends 
upon  an  accidental  rencounter,  without  either  giving  or 
receiving  a  formal  salute,  content  tliemselves  to  S])eak  their 
mutual  kindness  and  familiarity  in  a  nod  and  a  smile  ;  but 
the  flatterer  pursues  you,  runs  to  meet  you,  and  extends  his 
hand  long  before  he  comes  at  you ;  and  if  you  chance  but 
to  see  and  salute  him  first,  he  sweat's  you  must  excuse  his 
rudeness,  and  will  produce  you  witness  that  he  did  not  see 
you,  if  yon  please.  Thus  again,  a  friend  dwells  not  upon 
ei-ery  trifling  punctilio,  is  not  ceremonious  and  punctual  in 
the  transacting  of  business,  is  not  inquisitive,  and  docs  not 
intrude  into  every  piece  of  6cr\'ice ;  but  the  parasite  is  all 
obedience,  all  perpetual  indefatigable  industry,  admits  no 
rival  in  his  services,  but  will  wait  your  commands,  which  if 
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70a  lay  not  npon  him,  he  seems  mightily  afflicted,  the  un- 
happiest  man  in  the  world  ! 

22.  Now  these  observations  are  argument  enough  to  coo* 
Tincc  a  man  of  any  tolcrublc  sense,  that  the  friendship  such 
men  pretend  to  is  not  really  virtuous  and  chaste,  but  rather 
a  sort  of  impudent  whorish  love  that  obtrudes  its  embraces 
upon  you. 

But,  to  be  more  particular,  let  ns  first  examine  the  dis- 
parity betwixt  their  promises.  For  our  forefathers  well 
observed,  that  the  offers  of  a  friend  run  iu  such  terms 
as  these : 

If  I  e«i  Nn-g  j-m,  rir,  If  7our  re^'icil 
Be  fcatlMe  liy  me,  I'll  do  my  bMt; 

bat  the  flattcix-r'ii  thus : 

Commiuiil  mo  ftwlj  wliat  jrou  will,  111  do  It.* 

For  the  comedians  Introduce  such  brave  promises  as 
these: 

Coma,  lit,  let  tne  but  flghl  tlial  follow  lh«n) ; 
I'U  b«al  liUn  <ua  m  •pongo  vr  JcIIIm  bt*. 

Besides,  no  real  friend  will  assist  in  the  execution  of  a 
design,  unless,  being  first  advised  with,  he  approve  of  it  as 
either  honest  or  useful.  Whereas  the  flatterer,  though 
permitted  to  consult  and  give  his  opinion  about  an  under- 
taking, not  only  out  of  a  paltry  desire  to  comply  with  and 
gratify  bis  friend  at  any  rate,  but  lest  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  disaffected  to  the  business,  servilely  closes  with  and 
advances  his  proposal,  how  unreasonable  soever.  For  there 
are  few  rich  men  or  princes  of  this  mind : 

OiT«  an  t  fttelld,  Uiautfli  •  poOT  bcgg«r  ho. 
Or  meaar  Ifaia  ths  tncimciit  bcs^u  U, 
ir  be  bi>  tlioughti  but  b^tiy  will  imparl; 
AnJ  boldl/ipuak  tJiBlangaig«<tf  UalMin;t 

for  they,  like  actors  in  a  tragedy,  must  have  a  chorus  of 
their  friends  to  join  with  them  iu  the  concert,  or  else  the 
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daps  of  tlic  \nt  to  encourage  them.    Whereupon  Merope 
in  the  tragedy  speaks  thua : 

Mtikc  choice  of  thoto  fbr  fK«niI«.  who  n«*or  knaw 
Tlio  nrl"  of  "tln>0'Jliiifr"i"llie'nir1n|i;7ou; 
But  ttiow  ponr  nucjiltt  neTei  onWrMin. 
Wlio  pJcuo  yon  otkljr  vrilh  dcalgn  lo  gain.* 

But  alas !  they  invert  the  counsel,  and  abominate  those  who 
deiil  freely  with  them  and  advise  them  obstinately  for  tlio 
best,  whilst  pitiful  cringing  cheats  and  impostors  are 
admitted  not  ouly  into  their  houses,  but  into  their  affec- 
tions and  the  nearest  concernmentis  of  their  Ufe.  You 
shall  have  some  of  them  indeed  more  plain  and  eimple 
than  I  lie  rest,  who  confess  themselves  unworthy  to  cousiill 
about  such  weighty  affairs,  but  are  ready  to  serve  you  in 
the  executive  part  of  a  design.  But  the  more  subtle  hyp- 
ocrite comes  in  at  the  consult,  knits  bis  brows,  declares  his 
consent  by  the  gravity  of  a  look  or  a  nod,  but  speaks  never 
a  word,  unless  perchance,  when  the  great  man  delivers  his 
opinion,  he  cries,  Lord !  sir,  you  prevented  me  ;  I  was  just 
going  to  say  so.  For,  as  the  mathematicians  tell  us  that 
surfaces  and  lines,  which  are  incorporeal  and  creatures  of 
the  undcrKtauding  only,  are  neither  bended  nor  moved  nor 
extended  of  themselves,  but  are  so  affected  together  with 
tlie  bodies  whose  extremities  they  are ;  so  you  shall  ob- 
eerve  the  flatterer  attends  only  the  motion  of  another's 
sense,  opiuiou,  or  passion,  without  any  principle  of  action 
ia  himself.  So  that  the  disparity  betwixt  them  thus  far  is 
easily  discermble. 

And  yet  more  easily  in  the  manner  they  perform  their 
good  offices.  Por  the  kindness'  s  of  n  friend,  like  an  ani- 
mate creature,  have  their  most  proper  virtues  deep  within, 
without  any  parade  or  pageantry  on  the  outside.  Nay, 
many  times,  as  a  faithful  physician  cures  his  patient  when 
he  least  knows  of  it,  so  a  ti'ue  friend,  either  present  of 
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absent,  as  occasion  scn-es,  is  solicitous  about  your  cou- 
cems,  when  perhaps  you  know  nothing  of  it.  Such  was 
the  excellout  Arcesilaus.  as  in  his  other  actions,  so  particu- 
larly in  his  kindness  to  Apelles,  native  of  Chios,  whom 
finding  extremely  indigent  in  his  sickness,  he  repeated  his 
visit  to  him  with  twenty  drachms  iu  his  pocket;  and  sit- 
ting by  his  bedside.  You  have  got  nothing  here,  said  he, 
but  Empedocles's  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  the  titir- 
rouuding  air ;  neither,  metbiuks,  do  you  lie  easily.  And 
witti  that,  stirring  up  his  pillow,  he  put  the  money  privately 
under  his  head ;  which  when  the  good  old  woman  his  nurse 
found  and  in  great  wonder  acquainted  Apelles  with,  Aye, 
says  he,  smiling  a  little,  this  is  a  piece  of  .\rcesilau8'3 
thievery.  And  the  saying  tliat  children  resemble  their 
parents  b  found  true  also  in  philosophy.  For  whea 
Ccphisocratcs  was  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  Lacy- 
dcs,  an  intimate  acquainbmce  of  Arcesilaus,  with  several 
olhcra  of  his  frieada,  stood  by  hiiu  at  his  trial,  the  counsel 
for  Uie  state  desired  that  the  piisoner's  ring,  wherein  lay 
the  principal  evidence  against  him,  might  be  produced  in 
court:  which  Cepbisocrates  hearing  dropped  it  softly  off 
his  finger,  and  Lacydes  obscr\'iug  it  set  his  foot  upon  it  uud 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  Whereupon  being  acquitted,  and 
going  afterwards  to  pay  his  respects  and  thanks  to  his 
judges,  one  of  them  (who,  it  seems,  had  taken  notice  of  the 
passages)  told  him  that  his  tlmnks  were  owing  to  Lacydes, 
and  so  related  tlie  whole  atory,  when  yet  Lacydes  had  never 
mentioned  it. 

Thus  I  am  verily  persuaded  the  Gods  confer  several 
benefits  ui>on  us  which  we  are  not  sensible  of,  upon  no 
other  motive  in  the  world  than  the  mere  pleasurs  and  sat- 
isfaction they  take  in  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  Reemingly  good  oflicesof  a  flat- 
terer have  nothing  of  that  sincerity  and  integrity,  that  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuousness,  which  recommend  a  kiDdncss,  but 
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arc  always  attended  with  bustle  and  noise,  hurry,  an-eat  and 
contracting  the  brow,  to  enhance  your  opinion  of  the  groat 
pains  he  has  taken  for  you  ;  like  a  picture  drawn  in  gaudy 
colors,  with  folded  torn  garments,  and  full  of  angles  and 
wrinkles,  to  make  ua  believe  it  an  elaborate  piece  and  done 
to  the  life. 

Besides,  the  flatterer  is  so  extremely  troublesome  in  re- 
counting the  weary  steps  he  has  tjiken,  the  cares  he  has 
had  upon  him,  the  persons  he  has  been  forced  to  disoblige, 
with  a  thoitsand  other  inoonveniencies  he  has  labored 
under  upon  your  account,  that  yon  will  be  apt  to  say. 
The  business  was  never  worth  all  this  din  and  clutter 
about  it 

For  a  kindness  once  upbraided  losea  its  grace,  turns  a 
burden,  and  becomes  intolerable.  But  the  flatterer  not 
only  reproaches  us  with  his  serricea  already  past,  but  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  performance :  wherciis,  if  a  friend  be 
obliged  to  speak  of  any  civility  done  another,  he  modestly 
mentions  it  indeed,  but  attributes  nothing  to  himself. 
Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  supplied  the  people  of 
iSmjTna  in  great  scarcity  of  proWsions,  and  they  gratefiUly 
resented  and  extolled  the  kindness:  Why,  replied  the 
Spartans,  it  was  no  such  great  matter,  we  only  robbed  our- 
selves and  our  cattle  of  a  dinner.  For  a  favor  thus  bestowed 
is  not  only  free  anil  ingenuous,  but  more  acceptable  to  the 
receiver,  because  he  imagines  his  benefactor  conferred  it 
on  him  without  any  great  prejudice  to  himself. 

23.  But  the  temper  of  a  flatterer  is  discernible  from  tiiat 
of  a  fricud  not  only  in  the  easiness  of  his  promises  and  the 
troublesome  impertinence  that  attends  his  good  offices,  but 
more  signally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  ready  to  promote  any 
base  and  unworthy  action,  the  other  those  only  which  are 
fair  and  honest.  The  one  labors  to  please,  the  other  to 
pro6t  you.  For  a  friend  must  not,  as  Gorgias  would  hove 
him,  beg  another's  assistance  in  a  just  undertaking,  and 
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then  Uiinli  to  compensate  the  civility  by  contributing  to 
seveml  tliatare  unjust 

In  wiMlom,  not  in  foil/,  Utauld  ti\«f  join. 

And  if,  after  all,  be  cannot  prevail  upon  him,  he  may  dis> 
engage  himself  with  the  reply  of  Phodon  to  Antipator; 
Sir,  I  cannot  be  both  your  friend  and  your  flatterei*,  —  tliat 
is.  Your  friend  and  not  your  friend  at  the  same  time.  For 
we  ought  to  be  assisliint  to  him  in  bis  honest  endeavors 
indeed,  but  not  in  his  knaveries ;  in  bis  counsels,  not  in  his 
tricks  ;  in  appearing  as  evidence  for  him,  but  not  in  a 
cheat ;  and  must  bear  a  share  in  his  misfoilunes,  but  not 
in  bis  acts  of  injustice.  For  if  a  man  ought  not  to  be  as 
much  as  conscious  of  any  uuworthiness  in  his  friend,  how 
much  less  will  it  become  him  to  partake  in  it  ?  Therefore, 
as  the  Lacedaemonians,  defeated  and  ticating  of  articles  of 
peace  with  Antipatcr,  pmvcd  him  to  command  them  any 
thing,  howsoever  grievous  and  burttiensonie  to  the  subject, 
provided  it  were  not  base  and  dishonorable ;  so  a  friend,  if 
you  want  his  assistance  in  a  chargeable,  dangerous,  and 
laborious  enterprise,  embarks  jn  the  design  cheerfully  and 
without  reserve ;  but  if  such  as  will  not  stand  with  his 
reputation  and  honor,  he  fairly  desires  to  be  e.\cuscd. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  offer  to  put  a  flatterer 
upon  a  difficult  or  hazardous  employment,  he  shufUcs  you 
off  and  begs  your  pardon.  For  but  sound  him.  as  you  rap 
a  vessel  to  try  whether  it  bo  whole  or  cracked,  full  or 
empty  ;  and  be  shams  you  off  with  the  noise  of  some  paltry, 
frivolous  excuses.  But  engage  him  in  any  mean,  sordid, 
and  inglorious  seri'ice,  abuse  him.  kick  him,  trample  on 
him,  he  hears  all  patiently  and  knows  no  affront  I'^or  as 
the  a{)e,  who  cannot  keep  the  house  like  a  dog  or  bear  a 
harden  like  on  horse  or  plough  like  an  ox,  serves  to  be 
abused,  to  play  the  buffoon,  and  to  make  sport:  so  the 
parasite,  who  can  neither  plead  your  cause  nor  be  your 
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counsel  nor  espouse  your  quarrel,  as  being  averse  from  itU 
puinful  and  good  offices,  denies  you  iu  nothing  tlint  may 
contribute  to  your  pleasure,  turns  pander  to  your  lust, 
pimps  for  a  whore,  prondes  you  an  hmidsome  cutertaiu- 
uieut,  looks  that  your  MU  be  rcasouaUc,  and  sueuku  to 
your  miss ;  but  be  shall  treat  your  relations  with  disrespect 
and  impudently  turn  your  wife  out  of  doore,  if  you  eoin- 
mission  him.  So  tbiU  you  may  easily  discover  him  in  this 
particular.  For  put  hioi  upon  tlie  most  base  and  dirty  ac- 
tions; he  will  not  spare  his  own  jxiins,  provided  he  can 
but  gratify  you. 

24.  There  remains  yet  another  way  to  discover  him  by 
liis  iuclinatioos  towards  your  intimates  and  familiars.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  a  true  and  cordial  ao* 
quaintance  than  to  love  and  to  be  beloved  with  many  ;  and 
therefore  he  always  .sedulously  endeavors  to  gain  liis  friend 
the  affeclions  and  esteem  of  other  men.  For  being  of 
opinion  that  idl  things  ought  to  be  in  common  amongst 
friends,  ho  thinks  nothing  ought  to  be  more  so  than  they 
themselves.  But  the  faithless,  the  adulterate  friend  of  base 
alloy,  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  the  disservice  he  docs 
tiue  friendship  by  that  false  coin  of  it  which  he  puts  upon 
us,  is  naturally  full  of  emulation  and  eni-y,  even  towards 
those  of  bis  own  profession,  endeavoring  to  outdo  them  in 
their  common  talent  of  babbling  and  buffoonry,  whilst  he 
reveres  nud  cringes  to  bis  betters,  wliom  he  dares  no  more 
vie  with  than  a  footman  with  a  Lydian  chariot,  or  lend  (to 
use  Simonidcs's  expression)  with  refined  gold.  Thci-cforc 
this  light  and  empty  couutcrfeil«  finding  he  wants  weight 
when  put  into  the  balance  against  a  solid  and  substantial 
friend,  endeavors  to  remove  him  as  for  as  he  cun,  like 
him  who,  having  painted  a  cock  extremely  ill,  coniniandcd 
his  sen'ant  to  take  the  original  out  of  sight ;  and  if  he 
cannot  compass  his  design,  then  he  proceeds  to  compliment 
and  ceremony,  pretending  outwardly  to  udniirc  him  as  a 
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person  far  beyond  himself,  whilst  by  secret  calumnies  he 
blackens  and  undermines  him.  And  if  these  chiinco  to 
huve  galled  and  fretted  him  only  and  have  not  thoroughly 
done  their  work,  then  he  betake*  himself  to  the  advice  of 
Medius,  that  arch  parasite  atid  enomy  to  the  Macedouiuu 
nobility,  and  chief  of  all  that  numerous  train  which  Alex* 
aiider  entertained  in  his  court.  This  man  (aught  his  dis- 
ciples to  slander  boldly  and  push  homo  their  calumnies : 
for,  tliough  the  woimd  might  probably  be  cured  and  skinned 
over  again,  yet  the  teeth  of  slander  ^rould  be  sure  to  leave 
a  scar  behind  them.  By  these  scars,  or  (to  speak  more 
properly)  gangrenes  and  cancers  of  false  accuBatituis,  fell 
the  brave  Callisthenes,  I'armeDio,  and  Philotiis ;  whilbt  Al- 
exander liimself  becaum  au  ea^y  prey  to  an  A^noii,  l^igoiiii, 
Agesias,  and  Demetrius,  who  tiicked  him  up  like  a  barba- 
rian stjitue,  and  paid  tlie  mortal  the  adoration  due  to  a  God. 
So  great  a  charm  is  flattery,  and,  a^  it  seems,  the  grcateiit 
with  those  we  think  the  greatest  men ;  for  the  exalted 
thoughts  they  eutetUiiu  of  themselves,  and  the  desii-e  of  a 
universal  concurrence  in  the  same  opinion  from  others,  both 
add  courage  to  the  batterer  and  credit  to  his  impostures. 
Hills  and  moontaina  indeed  are  not  easily  tiikcn  by  ntrata- 
gem  or  ambuscade ;  but  a  wciik  mind,  swollen  big  and  lofty 
by  fortune,  birth,  or  the  like,  lies  naked  to  the  at>s»ult3  of 
every  mean  and  petty  aggressor. 

25.  And  therefore  we  rcpcjit  liere  what  we  advised  at 
our  entrance  iuto  tliis  discourse,  that  wc  cashier  every  viiin 
opinion  of  ourselves  and  all  self-love.  l''or  their  inbred 
flattery  only  disposes  and  prepares  us  to  a  more  favorable 
reception  of  that  from  ivithout  For,  if  we  did  but  square  our 
actions  according  to  the  famous  oracular  precept  of  know- 
ing ourselves,  rate  things  according  to  their  true  intrinsic 
Taluc,  and  withal,  reflecting  upon  our  own  nature  and  edu- 
cation, consider  what  gross  imperfectioDs  and  failures  mix 
with  our  woi-ds,  actions,  and  affections,  wc  should  not  Uc  so 
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open  to  the  attempts  of  everj-  flatterer  who  designs  upon  us. 
For  even  Alexander  himself,  being  reminded  of  his  mortal- 
ity by  two  things  especially,  the  necessity  of  sleep  and  the 
use  of  women,  began  to  stagger  in  the  opinion  they  had 
made  him  conceive  of  his  godhead.  .>Vnd  did  wc  in  like 
manner  but  take  an  impartial  survey  of  those  troubles, 
lapses,  and  infinnities  incident  to  oui'  nature,  we  should 
find  we  stood  in  no  need  of  a  friend  to  praise  and  estol 
our  virtues,  but  of  one  rather  that  would  chide  and  repri- 
mand us  for  our  vices.  For  first,  there  are  but  few  who 
will  venture  to  deal  thus  roundly  and  impartially  with  their 
friends,  and  fewer  yet  who  know  the  ait  of  it,  men  gener- 
ally mistaking  railing  and  ill  language  for  a  decent  and 
friendly  reproof.  And  then  a  chiding,  like  any  other  phys- 
ic, if  ill-tiraed,  racks  and  torments  you  to  no  purpose,  and 
works  in  a  manner  the  same  effect  with  pain  that  flattery 
does  with  pleasure.  For  an  unseasonable  reprehension 
may  be  equally  miscbievoua  with  un  unseasonable  com- 
mendation, and  force  your  fiiend  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  flatterer ;  like  water  which,  leaving  the  too  precipi- 
tous imd  nigged  hills,  rolls  down  upoa  the  humble  val- 
leys below.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  qualify  and  allay 
the  sharpness  of  our  reproofu  with  a  due  temper  of  candor 
and  moderation,  —  as  we  would  soften  light  which  is  too 
poweiful  for  a  distempered  eye,  —  lest  our  friends,  being 
plagued  and  raut<?d  upon  every  tri\'ial  occasion,  should 
at  last  ily  to  the  batterer  s  shade  for  their  ease  and  quiet. 
For  all  vice,  Philopappus,  is  to  be  corrected  by  an  inter- 
mediate virtue,  and  not  by  ita  contrary  extreme,  as  some 
do  who,  to  shake  oiF  that  flhecpish  bashfuluess  which  hangs 
upon  their  natures,  learn  to  be  impudent ;  to  lay  aside  their 
country  breeding,  endeavor  to  be  comical;  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  softness  and  cowardice,  turn  bullies ;  out  of 
an  ubhoi-rcnce  of  superstition,  commeucc  atheists ;  and 
rather  than  be  reputed  fools,  play  the  knave ;  forcing  their 
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indinatioiis,  Uke  a  crooked  sHck,  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
for  want  of  skill  to  set  them  straight. 

But  it  is  highlv  rude  to  endeavor  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  flattery  by  only  being  iusiguificantly  troublesonie,  and  it 
ai^ucs  an  uagenteel,  unconversable  temper  in  a  man  to 
sbow  his  just  abhorrency  of  mean  and  servile  ends  in  his 
Irieadship  only  by  a  sour  and  disagreeable  behavior ;  like 
the  freedman  in  the  comedy,  who  would  needs  persuade 
himself  that  his  railing  accusation  fell  nHthin  the  limits  of 
that  freedom  in  discourse  which  every  one  had  right  to 
trith  his  equals.  Since  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  a  flatterer  by  an  over-obliging  and  obsequious 
humor,  and  as  absurd,  on  the  other  hand,  in  endenroring  to 
decline  it  by  an  immoderate  latitude  in  our  apprehensions, 
to  lose  the  enjoyments  and  salutary  admonitions  of  a  friendly 
conversation,  and  since  the  measures  of  what  is  just  and 
proper  in  Ibiit,  as  in  other  things,  are  to  be  taken  from 
decency  and  moderation ;  the  nature  of  the  argument  seems 
to  require  me  to  conclude  it  with  a  discourse  upon  this 
subject. 

26.  Now  seeing  this  liberty  of  animadverting  on  other 
men's  failures  is  liable  to  so  many  exceptions,  let  us  in  the 
first  place  carefully  purge  it  from  all  mixture  of  self-love 
and  interest,  lest  any  private  motive,  injury,  gmdge,  or  dis- 
satisfaction of  our  own  should  seem  to  incite  us  to  the 
undertaking.  For  such  &  chiding  as  this  vrould  not  pass 
for  an  effect  of  kindness  but  of  passion,  and  looks  more 
like  complaint  tban  an  admonition ;  for  the  latter  has 
always  something  in  it  that  soimds  kind  and  yet  awful, 
whereas  the  other  betrays  only  a  selfish  and  narrow  dis- 
|iosition.  And  therefore  we  usually  honor  and  revere  our 
monitor,  but  contemn  and  recriminate  upon  a  querulous 
accuser.  As  Agamemnon  could  by  no  means  digest  the 
moderate  censures  of  Achilles,  yet  bore  well  enough  with 
the  severer  reprimand  of  Ulysses, 
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O  'ere  cliy  iwny  tlie  cnrM  ol  meaner  powen. 
And  Ihou  tlio  •hamo  of  aay  hosl  but  our*  I  * 

beiDg  satisfied  of  bis  wisdom  and  good  inteotiODs  ;  for  be 
rated  him  purely  upon  the  account  of  the  public,  tUe 
other  upon  bis  own.  And  Achilles  himself,  though  of  a 
rough  and  uiitraclable  disposition  and  ready  enougb  to  find 
f:iiilts  where  there  were  none,f  yet  heard  Patroclus  pa- 
tiently when  he  ranted  him  thus  : 

Unpii/lng  nt>nl  no  Paleo*  cauteil  thj-tdrlb, 
Knr  iliil  the  icinder  Thptiii  bring  thee  Ibrth ; 

IIui  rodci,  hanl  U  thj  benrt,  nnJ  lU'angrj'  H* 

Clubl;e<l  to  (xvdiK-v  •  nui»truu«  mau  like  lliov-t 

For  as  Hyperides  the  orator  desired  the  Athenians  to  con- 
sider not  only  whether  hia  reflections  were  shiirp.  but  also 
whether  his  isharpiiess  was  disinterested  and  incorrupt ;  eo 
the  reproofs  of  a  friend,  if  they  proceed  fi-om  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  utfcctlon,  create  veucmtion,  awe,  nud  coofiisioa 
in  the  criminal  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  And  if  be 
once  perceive  that  his  friend,  waiving  all  offences  against 
himself,  chides  him  purely  for  those  committed  against 
othei's,  he  can  never  hold  out  against  the  force  of  so  pow- 
erful a  rebuke ;  for  the  sweet  and  obliging  temper  of  his 
monitor  gives  a  keener  edge  to  his  udniouitions.  And 
therefore  it  has  been  wisely  said,  that  especially  in  heats 
and  differences  with  our  friends  we  ought  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar regard  to  their  honor  and  interest.  Nor  is  it  a  less 
argument  of  friendship,  for  a  man  who  is  laid  aside  and 
out  of  favor  himself  to  turn  advocate  in  behalf  of  another 
ptiually  dexplscd  and  Ufglccted ;  as  Plato  being  iu  dis- 
grace with  Dlonysios  b^ged  audience  of  him,  wlilch  he 
reatlily  granting  iu  expectation  of  being  entertained  with 
an  account  of  his  grievances,  Plato  addressed  himself  to 
him  after  this  muuucr:  Sir,  said  he,  if  you  were  informed, 
there  were  a  certain  ruffian  come  over  into  your  island  of 
Sicily  with  design  to  attempt  upon  your  majesty's  person, 
•  n.  XIV.  84.  t  li-  XI.  OM.  1 11  rvr  «3, 
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but  for  want  of  an  opportunity  could  not  execute  the  ril- 
lony,  would  you  suffer  liim  to  go  off  uupunUbcd  ?  Xo,  by  uo 
means,  Pluto,  replied  the  king ;  for  we  ought  to  detest  and 
revenge  not  only  the  overt  acts  but  the  malicious  inten- 
tions of  our  enemies.  Well  then,  oq  the  other  hand,  said 
Plato,  if  there  should  come  a  person  to  court  out  of  pure 
kindness  and  ambition  to  serve  your  majesty,  and  yon  would 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  it,  wore  it  rea- 
sonable to  dismiss  him  with  scorn  and  disrespect  7  Whom 
do  you  mean,  said  Dionysius"?  Why,  Aeschines,  replied 
Plato,  as  l.*>nest  and  excellent  a  person  as  any  in  the  school 
of  Socrates,  and  of  a  very  edifying  conversation  ;  who,  hav- 
ing exposed  himeelf  to  the  difficulties  of  a  tedious  voyage 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  philosophical  eon- 
verse  with  your  majesty,  has  met  with  nothing  but  con- 
tempt in  return  to  the  kindness  he  intended.  This  friendly 
and  generous  temper  of  mind  so  strangely  affected  Diony- 
sius.  that  he  hugged  and  embraced  Plato,  and  treated 
Aeschines  with  a  great  deal  of  honor  and  magnificence. 

27.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  free  our  discourse  from  all 
contumelious  language,  all  laughter,  mockery,  and  scur- 
rility, which  spoil  the  relish  of  our  reprehensions.  For, 
as  when  a  chirargeon  makes  an  Incision  in  the  flesh  he 
uses  decent  neatness  and  dcxterit)'  in  the  operation,  with- 
out the  affected  and  superfluous  gesticulations  of  a  quack 
or  mountebank,  so  the  lancing  the  sores  of  a  friend  may 
admit  indeed  of  a  little  humor  and  urbanity,  but  that  so 
qualified  that  it  spoil  not  the  seriousness  and  gravity  requis- 
ite to  the  work.  For  boldness,  insolence,  and  ill  language 
destroy  its  force  and  cfHcacy.  .\nd  therefore  the  fiddler 
reparteed  handsomely  enough  upon  Philip,  when  he  un- 
dertook to  dispute  with  him  about  the  touch  upon  bts 
instrument:  God  forbid  that  your  majesty  should  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  understand  a  fiddle  better  than  I  do.  But 
Epicharmus  was  too  blunt  upon  Uiero,  who  invited  him  to 
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supper  a  little  after  he  had  put  some  of  his  acquaintance 
to  death,  when  he  replied,  Aye,  but  you  could  not  invite 
me  the  other  day  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  friends.  And  so 
was  Antiphon  too  rude  ia  his  reflection  upon  Dionysius, 
when,  on  occasion  of  a  discourse  about  the  best  sort  of 
bronze,  he  told  him  that  was  the  best  in  hia  opinion  of 
which  the  Athenians  made  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogciton.  For  these  scurrilous  abusive  jesta  are  most 
certainly  disagreeable  and  pain  to  no  purpose,  being  but 
the  product  of  an  intemperate  wit,  and  betraying  the 
enmitj^  and  ill-nature  of  him  who  takes  the  liberty  to  use 
tliem :  aud  whosoever  allows  himself  in  them  does  but 
wantonly  sport  about  the  brink  of  that  pit  which  one  day 
will  swallow  him  up.  For  Antiphon  was  afterward  exe- 
cuted under  Dionysius ;  and  Timagenea  was  in  disgrace 
with  Augustus  Caesar,  not  for  any  extravagant  freedom  in 
his  discourse,  but  only  because  he  had  taken  up  a  foolish 
custom  of  never  talking  seriously  but  always  scurrilously 
at  every  entertainment  and  walk  where  the  emperor  de- 
sired his  company,^ 

Scorn  oil  hi*  joy,  and  Ua;hU>r  allliii  «Iin  ;* 

alleging  the  pleasantness  of  his  humor  as  the  cause  of  his 
favor  at  court. 

Thus  you  shall  meet  with  severdl  smart  and  satirical 
reflections  iu  a  comedy ;  but  the  mixture  of  jest  and  fool 
in  the  play,  like  ill  sauce  to  good  meat,  abates  their  poign- 
ancy aud  renders  them  insignificant ;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  poet  acquires  only  the  character  of  a  saucy  and 
foul-mouthed  buffoon,  and  the  auditors  lose  that  advantage 
which  they  might  otherwise  reap  from  remarks  of  that 
nature. 

We  may  do  well  therefore  to  reserve  our  jollity  and 
mirth  for  more  suitable  occasiooS)  but  we  must  by  all 
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meaas  be  scrloiis  nnd  cnmlid  in  our  »<) monitions ;  whicli, 
if  they  be  upon  important  points,  must  be  so  animated 
with  our  gestures,  i>ii«8ion,  and  eagerness  of  voice,  as  to 
give  them  weight  and  credit  and  so  awaken  a  tender  con- 
cern in  the  persona  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 

We  are  again  to  time  our  reproofs  as  eeasonably  as  we 
can  ;  for  a  mistake  in  the  opportunities,  as  it  is  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  all  other  things,  is  so  peculiarly  in  our  repre- 
hensions. And  therefore,  I  presume,  it  is  manifest,  we 
ought  not  to  fall  foul  upon  men  in  their  drink.  For  first, 
he  who  broaches  any  sour  disugrecablc  discourse  amidst 
the  pleasantry  and  good  humor  of  friends  casts  a  cloud 
over  the  serenity  of  the  company,  and  acts  coxinter  to  tho 
God  Lysius,*  who,  as  Pindar  words  it,  unties  the  band  of 
all  our  cares.  Besides,  such  unseasonable  remonstrances 
are  not  without  danger ;  for  wine  is  apt  to  warm  men  into 
passion,  and  make  them  quarrel  at  tlie  freedom  you  take. 
And  in  short,  it  is  no  argument  of  any  brave  and  gener- 
ous, but  rather  of  an  unmunly  temper,  not  to  dare  to 
speak  one's  sense  when  men  are  sober,  but  to  keep  bark- 
ing like  a  cowardly  cur  at  table.  And  therefore  we  need 
not  enlarge  any  further  upon  this  topic. 

38.  But  because  several  persons  neither  will  nor  dare 
take  their  friends  to  task  whilst  they  thrive  and  Sourish  in 
the  world,  looking  upon  prosperity  as  a  state  above  the 
reach  of  a  rebuke,  but  pour  forth  their  invectives  like  a 
river  that  has  overflown  its  banks,  insulting  and  trampling 
upon  them,  when  Fortune  has  already  laid  them  at  their 
feet,  out  of  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  see  their  former  stata 
and  grandeur  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  fortune  with 
themselves ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discourse  a  little 
upon  this  ai^ument,  and  make  some  reply  to  that  queatioa 
of  Buripides,^ 

VImi  nMd  la  there  of  fHeod*  vrhen  Fortnno  nidlMlt 
■  \i«ut,  A,  lUUamr.     Sm  innd.  Fnig.  UU.  t  EuHp.  Of««tM.  66T. 
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I  answer,  to  lower  those  lofty  and  extravagant  thoughts 
which  ni'c  usually  incident  to  that  condition ;  for  M'istlom 
in  conjunction  with  proeperity  is  a  rare  talent  and  the  lot 
of  but  few,  Therefore  most  men  stand  :n  need  of  a  bor- 
rowed pnidence,  to  drprrss  the  tumors  that  attend  an 
exuberant  felicity;  but  when  the  turn  of  Fortune  itself  has 
abated  the  swelling,  a  mans  verj"  circumstances  are  euffi- 
ciont  of  themaclvos  to  i-cnd  him  a  lecture  of  repentimoe, 
80  that  nil  other  gvave  and  austere  corrections  are  then 
superfluous  and  impertinent ;  and  it  is  on  the  contrary 
more  proper  in  such  traverses  of  Fortune  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a  compassionate  friend,*  who  Mill  administer  some 
comfort  to  the  Hfllioted  and  buoy  him  up  under  the  press- 
ure of  his  affairs.  So  Xenophon  relates  that  the  presence 
of  Clcarclins,  a  person  of  a  courteous  and  obliging  aspect, 
gave  new  life  and  coura^  to  his  soldiers  in  the  heat  of 
a  battle  or  any  other  diflicult  rencounter.  But  he  who 
chides  and  upbraids  a  man  in  distress,  like  him  who  applies 
a  medicine  for  clearing  the  sight  to  a  distempered  and  in- 
fianied  eye,  nciUicr  works  a  cure  nor  allays  the  pain,  but 
only  adds  anger  to  his  sorrows  and  exasperates  the  patient 
A  man  in  health  indeed  will  digest  a  friendly  lecture  for 
his  wenching,  drinking,  idleness,  continual  recreations  and 
bnthing.  or  imsea«onablc  cnting :  hut  for  a  sick  man  to  be 
told  that  all  this  comes  of  his  intemperance,  voluptuous- 
ness, high  feeding,  or  whoring,  is  utterly  iii-sup portable 
and  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  O  impertinent  man! 
will  such  a  one  say,  the  physicians  prescribe  mc  castor  and 
Bcammouy,  and  I  am  just  making  my  last  wiU  and  testa- 
ment, and  do  you  lie  railing  and  preaching  to  me  lectures 
of  philosophy?  And  thus  men  in  adversity  stuud  more  in 
nec'd  of  our  humanity  and  relief  than  of  sharp  aud  sen- 
tentious reprimands.  For  neither  will  a  nurse  immediately 
scold  at  her  child  that  is  fallen,  but  first   help  him  up, 
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wash  him,  and  put  him  in  order  again,  and  then  chide 
end  whip  him.  They  tcU  u«  a  story  to  this  purpose  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  tlmt,  when  ho  dwelt  an  exile  at 
Thebes  in  mean  beggarly  circumstances,  he  was  once  ex- 
tremely concerned  to  observe  the  philosopher  Crates  mak- 
ing towards  him,  expecting  to  be  treated  by  him  with  all 
tho  roughness  of  a  cynical  beha\'ior.  But  when  Crates 
had  addressed  himself  courteously  to  him,  ami  discoursed 
him  upon  the  point  of  exile,  endeavoring  to  convince  him 
that  it  had  nothing  miseiable  or  uneasy  in  it,  but  on  the 
contrarj'  rather  rescued  him  from  the  nice  and  hazai-dous 
management  of  public  affairs,  — advising  him  withal  to  re- 
pose his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  coitscieuce,  ~— 
Demetrius  was  so  taken  and  encouraged  by  his  discourse, 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  Cursed  be 
those  employs  which  robbed  me  so  long  of  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  such  an  excellent  person.    For 

Son,  friendly  word*  i«Ti*«  th'  niBicwl  wul: 
But  aliarp  rebuku  are  oiilj  for  s  foot. 

And  this  is  the  way  of  generous  and  ingenuous  friends. 
But  they  who  servilely  admire  you  in  pi-osperity,— like 
old  fractures  and  sprains,  which  (as  Demosthenes  •  speaks) 
always  ache  and  pain  us  when  some  fresh  disease  has  be- 
fallen the  ho<ly,  —  stick  close  to  you  in  the  revolution  of 
your  fortune,  and  rejoice  and  enjoy  the  change.  Whereas, 
if  a  man  must  needs  have  a  remembrancer  of  a  calamity 
which  his  own  indiscretion  hath  pidled  upon  him,  it  is 
cnoHgh  you  put  him  in  mind  that  he  owes  it  not  to  your 
ndnce,  for  you  often  dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking.f 

29.  Well  tlien,  you  say,  when  is  a  keen  reprehen- 
sion allowable,  and  when  may  we  chide  a  fi-iend  severely 
indeed?  I  answer,  when  some  important  occasion  requires 
it,  as  the  stopping  him  in  the  career  of  his  vohiptnouHness, 
anger,  or  insolence,  the  repressing  his  covetous  humor  or 
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any  other  foolish  habit.  Tims  dealt  Solon  with  Croesus, 
puflfed  up  and  dehaiiclied  with  the  unccrtaiu  grcatnGAs  of 
his  fortune,  when  hv  bade  him  look  to  the  end.  Thus  Soc- 
rates humhled  Altribiades,  forced  him  into  unfeigned  tears, 
and  turned  his  heart,  when  he  argued  the  case  with  hira. 
Such,  again,  were  the  remonstriinces  and  admonitions  of 
CjTus  to  Cyaxares,  and  of  Plato  to  Dion,  who,  when  the 
lustre  and  greiitness  of  his  achievements  had  fixed  all  mens 
eyes  upon  him,  wished  him  to  beware  of  arrogance  and  self- 
conceit,  as  the  readiest  way  to  make  all  men  abandon  him. 
And  Speusippus  wrote  to  him.  not  to  pride  himself  in  the 
little  applauses  of  women  and  children,  but  to  take  care  to 
adorn  Sicily  with  religion,  justice,  and  wholesome  laws, 
that  he  might  render  the  Academy  great  itnd  illustrious. 
So  did  not  Euctus  and  Eulaeus,  two  of  Perseus 's  favorites; 
who  fawned  upon  and  complied  with  him  as  obsequiously 
as  any  courtier  of  them  all  dtuing  the  success  of  his  arms, 
but  after  his  defeat  at  Pydua  by  the  Romans  inveighed  bit- 
terly against  htm.,  reminding  him  of  his  past  faults,  till  the 
man  out  of  mere  anger  and  vexation  stabbed  them  both  on 
the  spot.  And  so  much  concerning  the  timing  our  reproofs 
in  general. 

30.  Now  there  arc  several  other  accidental  occasions 
administered  by  our  friends  tbemselves,  which  a  person 
heartily  solicitous  for  their  interest  will  lay  hold  of  Thus 
some  have  taken  an  opportunitv  of  censuring  them  freely 
from  a  question  they  have  asked,  from  the  relation  of  a 
story,  or  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  the  same  actions  in 
other  men  which  they  themselves  have  committed. 

Thus,  they  tell  us,  Deraaratus  coming  from  Corinth  into 
Macedonia  when  Philip  and  his  queen  and  son  were  at 
odds,  and  being  after  a  gracious  reception  asked  by  the 
king  what  good  understanding  there  was  among  the  Gre- 
cians, replied,  as  being  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
his.  Aye,  by  all  means,  sir,  it  highly  becomes  your  majesty 
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to  enquire  about  the  concord  betwixt  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians,  when  you  suffer  your  own  family  to  be  the 
scene  of  so  much  discord  and  contention.  Anil  as  pert 
was  that  of  Dio<^Des,  n'ho,  entering  Philip's  camp  as  he 
was  going  to  make  n'ar  upon  the  Grecinns,  was  seized  upon 
and  brought  before  the  king,  who  not  knowing  htm  askeil 
him  if  he  was  a  spy.  Why,  yes  truly,  said  he,  I  am  a  spy 
upon  your  folly  and  imprudence,  who  without  any  necessity 
upon  you  arc  come  hither  to  expose  your  kingdoms  and 
your  life  to  the  uncertain  decision  of  the  cast  of  a  die. 
This  may  i>erhaps  seem  a  little  too  biting  and  satirical. 

31.  Another  seasonable  opportunity  of  reproving  your 
friend  for  his  rices  is  when  some  third  person  has  already 
mortified  him  upon  the  same  account.  For  a  courteous 
and  obliging  roan  will  dexterously  silence  his  accuser,  and 
then  take  him  privately  to  ta»k  himself,  advising  him^if 
for  no  other  reason,  yet  to  abate  the  insolence  of  his  ene- 
mies—  to  manage  himself  more  prudently  for  tlie  future. 
For  how  could  they  open  their  mouths  against  you,  what 
could  they  have  to  reproach  you  with,  if  yon  would  but 
reform  such  and  such  vices  which  render  yon  obnoxious  to 
their  censure?  And  by  this  means  the  offence  that  ivaa 
given  lies  at  his  door  who  roughly  upbraided  him  ;  whilst 
the  advantage  he  rcap$  is  attributed  to  tlic  pcraon  who  can- 
didly advised  him.  But  there  are  some  who  have  got  yet  a 
gentcclcr  way  of  chiding,  and  that  is,  by  chastising  others 
for  faults  which  they  know  tlieir  friends  really  stand  guilty 
of.  As  my  master  AQimonius,  perceiving  once  at  his  nfter- 
noon  lecture  that  some  of  his  scholars  had  dined  more 
plentifully  than  became  the  moderation  of  studeata,  imme- 
diately commanded  one  of  hig  freedmen  to  take  bis  own 
son  and  whip  him.  For  what?  says  he.  The  youngster, 
forsooth,  mu$t  needs  have  vinegar  sauce  to  his  moat ;  anl 
with  that  casting  his  eye  upon  us.  he  gave  us  to  undcrstan  1 
that  we  likewise  were  concerned  in  the  reprehension. 
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32.  Again,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  rebuke  a  friend 
in  company,  always  remembering  the  repartee  made  upon 
Plato  on  lliat  account.  For  Socrates  having  fallen  one  ilay 
very  severely  upon  an  acquaintince  of  his  at  table,  Pluto 
conld  not  forbear  to  take  him  up,  saying.  Had  it  not  been 
move  proper,  sir,  to  have  spoken  these  things  in  private? 
To  which  Socrates  instantly  replied,  And  had  it  not  been 
more  proper  for  you  to  have  told  me  so  in  private  tool 
And  they  say,  Pythagoras  one  time  ranted  a  friend  of  his  so 
terribly  before  company,  that  the  poor  young  man  went  and 
hanged  himself;  from  which  time  the  philosopher  would 
never  chide  any  man  in  the  presence  of  another.  For  the 
discovery  and  cure  of  a  rice,  like  that  of  a  scandalous  dis- 
ease, ought  to  be  in  secret,  and  not  like  a  public  show 
transacted  upon  the  theatre ;  for  it  is  no  way  the  part  of  a 
friend,  but  a  mere  cheat  and  trick,  for  one  man  to  rwom- 
mend  himself  to  the  standcrs-by  and  seek  for  reputation 
from  the  failures  of  another,  like  mountebank  cliirurgcona, 
who  perform  their  operations  on  a  stage  to  gain  the  great- 
er practice.  But  besides  the  disgrace  that  attends  a  re- 
proof of  this  nature  (a  thing  that  will  never  work  any  cure), 
wc  are  likewise  to  consider  that  vice  is  naturally  obstinate 
and  loves  to  dispute  its  ground.  For  what  Euripides  says 
is  true  not  only  of  love, 

The  more  '^b  Dtieclnd,  ih»  more  it  pre«te«  oo, 

but  of  any  other  imperfection.  If  you  lay  a  man  open 
publicly  for  it  and  tell  all,  you  are  so  fiir  from  rcfonning 
him  that  you  force  him  to  brave  it  out.  And  therefore,  as 
Plato  adnsc*  that  old  men  who  would  teach  the  younger 
frj*  reverence  should  learn  to  revere  them  first,  so  certaiiilvj 
modestly  to  reprimand  is  the  way  to  meet  with  a  modest 
return.  For  he  who  warily  attacks  the  criminal  works 
upon  his  good  nature  by  his  own,  and  so  insensibly  under- 
mines his  vices.  And  therefore  it  would  be  much  more 
proper  to  observe  the  rule  in  Homer 
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I^Mt  attndon-by  abonU  cbano  to  baar.* 

But  ftboTC  all,  we  ought  not  to  discover  the  imperfections 
of  an  husband  before  hU  wife,  nor  of  a  father  befoi-c  bis 
children,  nor  of  a  lover  in  company  of  his  roisti-ess,  xtor  of 
masters  in  presence  of  their  scholars,  or  the  like :  for  it 
touches  a  man  to  the  quick  to  be  rebuked  before  those 
whom  he  would  have  think  honorably  of  liini.  And  I  ver- 
ily believe  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  heat  of  the  wine  &s 
tiie  stiiig  of  too  public  a  reprehension,  that  enraged  Alex- 
ander against  Clitus.  And  Aristomenes,  Ptolemy'*  pre- 
ceptor, lost  himself  by  awaking  the  king,  who  bad  dropped 
asleep  one  time  at  an  audience  of  foreign  embassadors  :  for 
the  court  parasites  immediately  took  this  occasion  to  express 
their  prctendedly  deep  resentments  of  the  disgi-acc  done  his 
ninjesty,  suggesting  that,  if  indeed  the  cares  of  the  govern- 
ment bad  brought  a  little  seasonable  drowsiness  upon  him, 
he  might  have  been  told  of  it  lu  private,  but  should  not 
have  had  rude  hands  laid  ui>oq  his  person  before  so  great 

assembly ;  which  so  affected  the  king,  that  he  presently 
eeut  the  poor  man  a  draught  of  {xiison,  and  made  him  drink 
it  up.  And  Aristophanes  says,  Cleoa  blamed  him  for  rail- 
ing at  Athens  before  straugers,f  whereby  he  iuccnsc<l  the 
Athenians  against  him.  And  therefore  they  who  aim  at 
the  interest  and  refoi-mation  of  their  friends  rather  than 
ostentation  and  popularity,  ought  amongst  other  things  to 
beware  of  exposing  them  too  publicly. 

Again,  what  Thucydides  ^  makes  the  Corinthians  say  of 
themselves,  that  they  were  persons  every  way  qualified  for 
the  reprehensioQ  of  other  men,  ought  to  be  tlie  character 
of  every  one  who  sets  np  for  a  monitor.  For,  as  Lysander 
replied  upon  a  certain  Megariaa,  who  in  a  council  of  allies 
and  confederates  had  spoken,  boldly  in  behalf  of  Greece, 
This  6t)'lc  of  yours,  sir,  needs  a  state  to  back  it ;  so  he  who 
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takes  upon  him  the  liberty  of  a  censor  must  be  a  man  of  a 
regular  conversation  lumsclf ,  —  one  like  Plato,  whoso  life 
was  a  continued  lecture  to  Speunippus,  or  Xenocrates, 
who,  casting  his  eye  one  time  upon  the  dissolute  Poleniou 
at  u  disputation,  reformed  him  with  the  very  awfulness  of 
his  looks.  Whereas  the  remonstrance  of  a  lewd  whiffling 
fellow  will  certainly  meet  with  no  better  entertainment  than 
that  of  the  old  proverbial  repartee, 

rhj-tician.  heal  Uiywlf." 

33.  But  because  several  accidental  emergencies  in  con- 
versation will  now  and  then  innte  a  man,  though  bad 
enough  himself,  to  correct  others,  the  most  dexterous  way 
of  doing'  it  will  be  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  same  guilt 
with  those  wo  reprehend :  as  in  this  pnssa^  of  Homer, 

Flo.  whni'i  iho  iDnttor.  Riomcilc,  ihnt  wo 
IIavo  now  forgot  our  formor  gftlluitfy  ! 

and  in  thi«  other, 

TT*  Kr*  not  worth  otu  Mingle  Hector  ali.t 

ThTis  Socrates  would  handsomely  twit  the  young  men  with 
their  ignorance  by  i)rofessing  his  own,  pretending  for  his 
part  he  had  need  with  them  to  study  morality  and  make 
more  accurate  enquiries  into  the  truth  of  things.  For  a 
confeBsion  of  Uie  same  guilt,  and  a  seeming  endeavor  to 
reform  ourselves  as  well  as  our  friends,  gives  credit  to  the 
reprimand  and  recommends  it  to  their  affections.  But  he 
who  gravely  magnities  himself,  whilst  he  imperiously  de- 
tracts from  others,  as  being  a  man  forsooth  of  no  imper- 
fections, unless  his  age  or  a  celcbnitcd  reputation  indeed 
commands  our  attention,  is  only  impertinent  and  ti-oublesome 
to  no  purpose.  And  therefore  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Phoenix,  checking  Achillea  for  his  intemperate  anger, 
confessed  his  own  uuhappiucss  in  chat  particular,  bow  he 
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had  like  once  to  have  slain  his  own  father  through  a  trans- 
poit  of  passion  had  not  the  scandalous  name  of  parricide 
held  his  hanilu;*  thnt  the  hero  might  not  imagine  he  took 
that  liberty  xvith  him  because  he  had  never  offended  in  tho 
like  kind  himself.  For  such  inoffensive  reproofs  leave  a 
deeper  impress  behind  them,  when  they  seem  the  result 
of  sympathy  rather  than  contempt. 

But  because  a  mind  subject  to  the  disorders  of  passion, 
like  an  itiHamed  eye  that  cauuot  bear  u  giTat  and  glaring 
light,  is  impatient  of  a  rebuke,  without  some  temperament 
to  qualify  and  allay  its  poiguancy.  therefore  the  best 
remedy  in  this  case  vrill  be  to  da^b  it  with  a  UtUe  praise, 
as  in  the  following ; 

Think,  «ni1  siibiluel  on  dutonja  dctit  to  fkins 

I  trwtc  no  anger,  for  they  feci  no  duamc ; 
itm  ;<iu,  tlieiirMe.  the  dower  or  aUuurhMt, 
Ujr  lieart  wvep*  bluctd  to  mo  j«as  florjr  lual  I 

Wbeiv,  Panitania,  are  all  ihy  hoiiun  nov, 
Thf  wliigsd  arroiri  and  uncmn^t  bow, 
Thy  RiBidiltui  "kill,  thj  jcl  iinriTairil  fama. 
Anil  buiutcd  gluij  of  tlia  Ljcion  Daiuo  if 

And  such  rebukes  as  these  are  also  most  effectual  in  re- 
claiming those  that  are  ready  to  fall  into  gross  euoi'mi- 
ties : 

0  whore  m«  Oedipiu  and  alt  hl>  riddlM  DOW  t 

and 

II  this  the  speech  of  daring  Hentul«*  !  J 

For  a  mixture  of  both  together  not  only  abates  and  fakes 
off  frnm  that  roughness  and  command  wbicb  o  blunt  repre- 
hension seems  to  carry  along  wth  it,  but  raises  in  a  man  a 
generons  emulation  of  himself,  whilst  the  remembrance  of 
bis  post  nrtucs  shames  him  out  of  his  present  vices  and 
makes  him  propose  his  former  actions  for  his  futui-e  exam- 
ple. But  if  you  compare  him  with  other  men,  as  v\ith  his 
fellow-citizens,  his  contemporaries,  or  relations,  then  vice, 
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whicli  loves  to  dispute  the  victory,  renders  him  uneasy 
and  impatient  under  the  comparison,  and  will  be  apt  to 
make  him  grumble,  and  in  an  huff  bid  you  be  gone  then 
to  his  betters  aud  not  trouble  him  any  longer.  And  there- 
fore we  ought  not  to  fall  upon  other  men's  comniendatioua 
before  him  whom  we  take  the  hberty  to  rebuke,  unless  in- 
deed they  be  his  parents ;  as  Agamenmon  in  Homer, — 

Ah  1  bow  nnllk*  liU  •Ini  ■■  T^deua'  ion  t" 

and  Ulysses  in  the  tragedy  called  the  Sc)Tian8,  speaking  to 
Achilles,  — 

DoRt  thou,  who  ipranu  from  a  brave  Greciim  not 
Bjr  tpiniiing  1I17  great  ^ncvston  dligrnca  T 

34.  It  is  la  the  next  place  very  improper  for  a  man 
immediately  to  retort  or  recriminate  upon  his  monitor ; 
for  this  is  the  way  to  occasion  heats  and  animosities 
betwixt  them,  and  will  speak  him  rather  impatient  of 
any  reproof  at  all  than  desirous  to  recompensate  the 
kindness  of  one  with  another,  (^ud  therefore  it  is  better 
to  take  his  chiding  patiently  for  the  present ;  and  if  he 
chance  afterwards  to  commit  a  fault  worth  yoiu"  remark- 
ing upon,  you  have  then  an  opportunity  of  repajing  him 
in  bis  own  co^  For  being  reminded,  without  the  least 
intimation  of  a"7ormer  pique  or  dissatbfaction,  that  he  him- 
self did  not  use  to  overlook  the  slips  of  his  friend,  he 
will  receive  the  temonalrance  favorably  at  your  bauds,  bs 
being  the  return  of  kindness  rather  than  of  anger  and 
resentment 

35.  Moreover,  os  Thucydidesf  says  that  he  is  a  wise 
man  who  will  not  venture  to  incur  odium  except  for  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  concernment,  so,  when  we  do  undertake 
the  ungrateful  office  of  censor,  it  ought  to  be  only  upon 
weighty  and  important  occasions.  For  he  who  is  peevish 
and  angvy  at  everybody  and  upon  every  iiivial  fault,  acting 
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rather  with  the  imperious  pedaati7  of  a  schoolmaster  thaa 
the  discretion  of  a  friend,  bluuls  the  edge  of  his  reprehen- 
eionv  ia  matters  of  an  higher  nature,  by  squaoderiug,  like 
aa  unskilful  physician,  that  keen  and  bitter  but  necessary 
aad  soveieiga  remedy  of  his  reproofs  upon  maay  slight 
distempers  that  require  not  so  exquisite  a  cure.  And  there* 
foro  a  wise  man  will  industriously  avoid  the  character  of 
being  a  person  who  is  always  chiding  and  delights  in  find- 
ing faults.  Ucsides  that,  whosoever  is  of  that  little  humor 
that  animadverts  upon  every  ti-itiing  peccadillo  only  affords 
bis  friend  a  faii-er  occasion  of  being  even  with  him  one 
time  or  another  for  his  grosser  immoralities.  As  Philo- 
timus  the  physician,  visiting  a  patient  of  his  who  was 
troubled  with  an  inflammation  in  his  liver,  but  sliowcd 
bim  his  forefinger,  tuld  him  :  Sir,  your  distemper  is  not  a 
whitlow.  In  like  manner  we  may  take  occasion  now  and 
then  to  reply  upon  a  man  who  cai-ps  at  trifles  in  another, 
^lu*  diversions,  pleasantries,  or  a  glass  of  wine,— Let 
the  gentleman  rather,  sir,  turn  off  his  whore  and  leave  oiF 
his  dicing;  for  otherwise  he  is  an  admirable  person.  For 
he  who  is  dispensed  with  in  smaller  mutters  more  willingly 
gives  his  friend  the  libeity  of  reprimanding  him  for  greater. 
But  there  is  neither  child  nor  brother  nor  servant  himself 
able  to  endure  a  man  of  a  busy  inquisitive  humor,  wh9 
brawls  perpetually,  and  is  sour  and  unpleasant  upon  every 
uicousidcrable  occusiou. 

36.  But  since  a  weak  and  foolish  friend,  as  Euripides 
says  of  old  age,  has  its  strong  as  well  as  its  feeble  part,  we 
ought  to  observe  both,  and  cheerfully  extol  the  one  before 
we  fall  foul  upon  the  other.  For  as  we  first  soften  iron  in 
the  fire  and  then  dip  it  in  water,  to  harden  it  into  a  due 
consistence  ;  so,  after  we  have  warmed  and  mollified  our 
friend  by  a  just  commendation  of  his  virtues,  we  may  then 
safely  temper  him  with  a  modei-ate  reprehension  of  his 
vices.    We  may  then  say.  Are  these  actions  comparable  to 
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the  otiier?  Do  you  not  perceive  the  advaDtoges  of  a  vir- 
tuous lifcl  This  is  wliat  we  who  are  your  frienda  require 
of  you.  These  are  properly  your  own  actiona,  for  which 
nature  designed  you  ;  but  for  the  other, 

L«t  them  fi>r  «v«r  ftiwa  you  banl*1ied  be. 
To  deten  itioitniiin«  or  tbe  ngittg  mu.* 

For  as  a  prudent  phygiciau  had  rather  recover  liis  pa- 
tient with  sleep  and  good  diet  than  with  castor  and  scam- 
mony,  so  a  crnidid  fricud,  a  good  father  or  echoolniuster, 
will  choose  to  reform  men's  manners  by  conimendiitions 
rather  than  reproofs.  For  nothing  in  the  world  roiidcra 
our  corrections  so  inoffensive  and  withal  so  useful  as  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  delinquent  in  a  kind,  affection- 
ate manner.  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  deal  roughly 
with  him  upon  his  denial  of  the  matter  of  fact,  nor 
hinder  him  from  making  his  just  vindication ;  but  we 
should  rather  handsomely  help  him  out  in  his  apology  and 
mollify  the  matter.     As  Hector  to  Lis  brother  Paris, 

suggesting  that  he  did  not  quit  the  field,  in  his  encounter 
with  Menclaiia,  out  of  cowardice,  but  mere  anger  and  in- 
dignation.    And  Nestor  speaks  tlius  to  Agamemnon : 

You  onljr  yielded  to  tbe  t[nuic  trnpulie.) 

For  to  tell  a  man  that  he  did  such  a  thing  tlirough  jgno- 
zanco  or  inadvertency  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more 
genteel  expression  than  bluntly  to  say,  '*  You  have  dealt  un- 
justly or  acted  basely  by  mc."  And  to  advise  a  man  not  to 
quarrel  with  his  brother  is  more  civil  than  to  say,  "  Don't 
you  on^7  and  malign  hini."  And  "  Keep  not  company  mth 
that  woman  %vho  debauches  you  "  is  softer  hmguage  than 
"Don't  you  debauch  her." 

And  thus  you  see  with  what  caution  and  moderation  we 
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must  repreliend  our  friends  in  rcctaimiD^  tbem  from  vioea 
to  which  they  are  already  subjected  ;  whilst  the  prevention 
of  them  doth  require  a  clear  contrary  method.  For  when 
we  are  to  divert  them  from  the  conimission  of  a  crime,  or 
to  check  a  violeut  and  headstrong  passion,  or  to  push  on 
and  excite  a  phlegmatic  lazy  humor  to  great  things,  we 
may  then  aMuibe  their  failings  to  as  dislionorable  causes  as 
we  please. 

Thus  Ulyeses,  when  he  would  awaken  the  courage  of 
Achilles,  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  tells  him, 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  a  supper  that  put  bini 
in  such  a  fret,  as  ho  pretended,  but  because  be  ^vas  now 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Troy.  And  when 
Achilles,  in  a  great  chafe  at  the  affront,  swore  he  would 
sail  back  again  witb  his  squailron  and  leave  him  to  himself, 
Ulysses  came  upon  him  again  with  this  rejoinder: 

CoiDG.  «ir.  'lit  noi  lot  llili  ;rouM  mil  ftwi; ; 
But  ticetor'a  lUftu,  U  in  iiu(  mi*  lu  Kiay. 

And  thus,  by  representing  to  the  bold  and  rnliant  the 
danger  of  being  reputed  u  coward,  to  the  temperate  and 
sober  that  of  being  thought  a  debauchee,  and  to  the  libcml 
and  maguificcnt  the  chuucu  of  being  called  stingy  and  sordid. 
we  spur  them  on  to  brave  actions  and  divert  them  from  base 
and  ignominious  ones. 

Indeed,  when  a  thing  is  once  done  and  past  remedy,  we 
ought  to  qualify  and  attcmperate  our  reproofs,  and  commis- 
erute  rather  than  reprimand.  Hut  if  it  be  a  business  of 
pure  prevention,  of  stopping  a  friend  in  the  career  of  his 
irregularities,  our  applications  must  be  vehement,  inexor- 
able, and  indefatigable ;  for  tliis  is  the  proper  season  for  a 
man  to  show  himself  a  true  monitor  and  a  friend  indeed. 
But  we  see  Uiat  even  enemies  reprove  each  other  for  faults 
already  committed.  As  Diogenes  said  jwrtinently  enough 
to  this  purpose,  that  ho  who  would  act  wisely  ought  to  be 
surrounded  either  with  good  friends  or  flagrant  enemies ; 
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for  the  one  always  teaob  us  well,  and  the  other  as  con- 
stantly accuEQ  us  if  wo  do  ill. 

But  certainly  it  is  much  moi-e  eligible  to  forbear  the 
commission  of  a  fault  by  hcarkoning  to  the  good  advice  of 
our  friends,  than  afterwards  to  repent  of  it  by  reason  of  the 
obloqay  of  our  enemies.  And  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reasoa,  we  ought  to  apply  our  reprehensions  with  a  great 
deal  of  ait  and  dexterity,  because  they  are  the  most  sov- 
ereign ]i!iysic  that  a  friend  can  prescribe,  and  require  not 
only  a  due  mixture  of  ingredients  ia  the  prepuration  of 
them  hut  a  seasonable  juncture  for  tlie  patient  to  take 
them  in. 

37.  But  because,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  reproofs 
usually  carry  something  of  trouble  and  vexation  along  with 
them,  we  must  imitate  slcilful  physicians,  who,  when  they 
have  made  an  incision  in  the  flesh,  leave  it  not  open  to  the 
smart  and  torment  that  atU^nds  it,  but  chafe  and  foment  it 
to  assuage  tlie  pain.  So  he  who  would  udmouiah  dexter- 
ously must  not  immediately  give  a  man  over  to  the  sting 
and  anguish  of  his  reprehensions,  but  endeavor  to  skin 
over  the  sore  with  a  more  mild  and  diverting  converse  j 
like  stone- cutters,  who,  when  they  have  made  a  fracture  in 
theu-  statues,  polish  and  brighten  them  afterwards.  But  if 
we  leave  them  in  pain  with  tlieir  wounds  and  resentments, 
and  (as  it  were)  with  the  scars  of  our  reproofs  yet  green 
upon  them,  tliey  will  hardly  be  brought  to  admit  of  any 
lenitive  we  shall  offer  for  the  future.  And  therefore  they 
who  will  take  upon  them  to  admonish  their  friends  ought 
especially  to  observe  thia  main  point,  not  to  leave  tliem 
immediately  upon  it,  nor  abruptly  break  off  the  conference 
with  disobliging  and  bitter  expressions. 


THAT  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  LITI!  rLSASUHATlIT 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  DOCTRINE   OP  EPIOl'UUS. 


PLDTABCa,  ZEUXIPPUS.    THBOS,  ARISTODEMUS. 

1.  Kpictrus's  great  con6rlant  and  familinr,  Colotcs,  set 
forth  a  book  with  this  title  to  it,  that  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  other  philosophera  it  J*  impossible  to  Uvc.  Now 
what  ocCTirred  to  me  then  to  say  against  him,  in  the  de- 
fence of  those  philosophers,  hath  been  already  put  into 
writing  by  me.  Rut  since  upon  breaking  up  of  our  lec- 
ture several  things  have  happened  to  be  spoken  afterwards 
in  the  walks  in  further  opposition  to  his  party,  1  thought 
it  not  amiss  to  recollect  them  also,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
yet  for  this  one,  that  those  who  will  needs  be  contradicting 
otlier  men  may  sec  tliat  they  ought  not  to  run  cursorily 
over  the  discourses  and  writings  of  those  they  would  dis- 
prove, nor  by  tearing  out  one  woi-d  here  and  anotlier  there, 
or  by  falling  foul  upon  particular  passages  without  the 
books,  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  unleanipd. 

2.  Now  as  we  were  leaving  the  school  to  take  a  walk 
(as  our  manner  is)  in  the  place  of  exercise,  Zeuxippus 
begun  to  us:  In  my  opinion,  said  he.  the  debate  was  man- 
aged on  our  side  with  more  softness  and  less  freedom  than 
was  fitting.  I  am  sure,  Heroclidcs  sufficiently  signified 
his  disgust  at  us  at  parting,  for  handling  Epicurus  and 
Mctrodorus  more  roiiglily  ihtui  they  desen'ed.  Yet  you 
may  remember,  replied  Theon,  how  you  told  them  that 
Colotcs  himself,  compunxl  with  the  rhetoric  of  those  two 
gentlemen,  would  appear  the  complftisantcst  man  alive; 
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for  when  they  have  railed  together  the  lewdest  terms  of 
ignomiuy  the  tongue  of  man  ever  used,  as  buffoonenea, 
Vrollings,  arrogtincies,  whorings,  assassinations,  uliining 
counterfeits,  vile  seducers,  and  blockheads,  they  faintly 
MiTovr  them  in  the  faces  of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Pythago- 
ms,  Protagoras,  Theophrastus,  Ueraclidos,  Hipparchus,  and 
ivliich  not,  even  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  authorities. 
Bo  tliat,  shonkl  they  pass  for  very  knowing  men  upon  all 
other  accounts,  yet  tbcii"  very  calumnies  iiud  reviling  lan- 
guage nouM  bespeak  them  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
philosophy  imaginable.  For  emulation  can  never  enter 
Ihftt  God-like  consort,  nor  such  fix-tfulnesis  as  %vant.s  resolu* 
tion  to  conceal  ita  own  resentments.  Aristodemus  then 
subjoined:  HcracUdes,  you  know,  is  a  great  philologist; 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  he  made  Epicurus  those 
amends,  for  the  jKictic  din  (so  that  party  style  poetry)  and 
for  the  fooleries  of  Iloraer ;  or  else,  it  may  be,  it  was  be- 
cause Metrodorus  hud  libelled  that  poet  in  so  many  books. 
But  let  UB  let  these  gentlemen  puss  at  present,  Zeuxippus,  and 
rather  retiu'u  to  what  was  charged  upon  the  philosophers 
in  the  beginning  of  our  discourse,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  according  to  their  tenets.  And  I  see  not  why  we  two 
may  not  despatch  this  affuir  betwixt  us,  with  the  good  assist- 
ance of  Theon  ;  for  I  find  this  gentleman  (meaning  me)  is 
already  tired.     Then  Theon  said  to  him, 

Oar  fellowi  have  (hat  (iHrland  from  ni  won; 
therefore,  if  you  please, 

L«t'i  III  Hnother  bmI,  ud  lit  that  nin.* 

We  will  even  prosecute  them  at  the  suit  of  the  pUiloso- 
phera,  in  the  following  form  :  We'll  prove,  if  we  can,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  live  a  pleasurable  life  according  to  their 
tenets.  Bless  me  !  said  1  to  him,  smiling,  you  seem  to  me 
to  level  your  foot  at  the  ver}*  bellies  of  the  men,  and  to 
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design  to  enter  the  list  with  them  for  their  Iivc«,  ivhilst  yott 
go  about  to  rob  them  thus  of  their  pleasure,  and  they  cry 

out  to  you, 

"  FotbMT,  we're  no  gooi  boxen,  ilr ; 

no,  nor  good  picadors,  nor  good  senators,  nor  good  magis- 
trates cither; 

Our  proper  ttleol  It  to  eM  and  drink,* 

and  to  excite  sueh  tender  and  delicate  motions  in  our 
bodies  as  may  ehiife  our  iiiiH^inutions  to  some  jolly  delight 
or  gftyety."  And  therefore  you  seem  to  me  not  so  nuirh  lo 
take  off  (as  I  may  say)  the  pleasiii-able  part,  as  to  deprive 
the  men  of  their  very  lives,  while  you  will  not  leave  them 
to  live  pleasurably.  Nay  tlien,  said  Theon,  if  you  Ihiuk 
BO  well  of  this  Bubjec^raatte^,  why  do  you  not  set  hi  hand 
to  it?  By  all  means,  said  [,  I  am  for  this,  and  shiiU  not 
only  hear  but  answer  you  too,  if  you  shall  require  it.  But 
I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  taltc  the  lead. 

Then,  after  Theon  had  spoken  aomething  to  excuse 
himself,  Aristodemus  said :  When  we  had  so  short  and 
fair  ft  cut  to  our  design,  how  have  you  blocked  up  the  way 
before  us,  by  preventing  us  from  joining  issue  with  the 
faction  at  the  very  first  upon  the  single  point  of  honesty ! 
For  yoo  must  grant,  it  can  bo  no  easy  matter  to  drive  men 
already  possessed  that  pleasure  is  their  utmost  good  yet  to 
believe  a  life  of  pleasure  impossible  to  be  attained.  But 
now  the  truth  is,  that  jus-t  when  they  failed  of  living  hon- 
estly they  failed  also  of  li^ving  plcasurably ;  for  to  live 
pleasurably  without  living  honestly  is  even  by  thcraselvea 
allowed  inconsistent. 

3.  Theon  then  said :  "We  may  probably  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  that  in  the  process  of  our  di»cour!te ;  in  the 
interim  we  will  make  use  of  their  concessions.  Now  they 
suppose  tlieir  last  good  to  lie  about  the  belly  and  such 
other  conveyances  of  the  body  as  let  in  pleasure  and  not 
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pain  :  and  are  of  opinion,  tliat  all  the  brave  and  ingenious 

inventions  that  evev  have  been  were  contrived  at  first  for 

the  pleasure  of  the  belly,  or  the  good  hope  of  compassing 

such  pleasure,  —  as  the  sage  Meti-odoms  informs  us.     By 

which,  my  good  friend,  it  is  very  plain,  they  found  their 

pleasure  in  a  poor,  rotten,  and  unsure  thing,  and  one  thnt 

i8  equally  perforated  for  pains,  by  the  very  passages  they 

receive  their  pleasures  by  ;  or  rather  indeed,  that  admitSij 

pleasure  but  by  a  few,  but  pain  by  nil  its  paiTs.     For  the'^ 

whole  of  pleasure  is  in  a  manner  in  the  joints,  neri'es,  feet, 

and  hands :  and  tliese  are  oft  the  seats  of  very  grievous 

and  lamentable  distempers,  as  gouts,  corroding  rheums, 

gangrenes,  and  putrid  ulcers.     And  if  you  ajiply  to  your- 

self  the  exquisitcst  of  ])erfumes  or  gusts,  you  will  find  but 

6ome  one  smidt  part  of  your  body  is  finely  and  delicately 

touched,  wliile  the  rest  are  niuny  times  filled  n'ith  anguish 

and  complanits.     Besides,  there  ia  no  part  of  us  proof 

Bgaiust  fire,  sword,  teeth,  or  scourges,  or  insensible  of 

dolors  and  aches;  yea,  heats,  colds,  and  fevers  sink  into 

all  our  parts  alike.     But  pleasures,  like  gales  of  soft  wind, 

move  simpering,  one  towards  one  extreme  of  the  body  and 

another  towards  another,  and  then  go  off  in  a  vapor.    Kor 

are  they  of  any  long  durauce,  but,  as  so  many  glancing 

meteors,  they  are  no  sooner  kindled  in  the  body  than  tliey 

are  quenched  by  it.     As  to  pain,  Aeschylus's  Philoctetes 

affords  us  a  sufficient  testimony: 

The  cruel  Tlpor  Tic'cr  will  quit  my  foot ; 

Her  'tin  <inv«nomvd  loeih  hnva  tlian  U'on  root. 

For  pain  will  not  troll  off  as  pleasure  doth,  nor  imitate  it 
in  its  pleasing  and  tickling  touches.  But  as  the  clover 
twists  its  perple:5ed  and  wiuding  roots  into  the  earth,  and 
through  its  eoarseness  abides  there  a  long  time ;  so  pain 
disperses  and  entangles  its  Iionka  and  roots  in  (he  body, 
and  continues  there,  not  fOr  a  day  or  a  night,  but  for  sev- 
eral seasons  of  yeai-s,  if  not  for  some  revolutions  of  Olym- 
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piads,  nor  scarce  ever  departs  unless  struck  out  by  other 
pains,  as  by  strouger  nails.  For  wbo  ever  drank  so  long  03 
those  that  are  in  a  fever  are  adr\' !  Or  who  was  ever  so 
long  eating  as  those  that  are  besieged  suffer  hnnger  ?  Or 
where  are  there  any  that  are  so  long  solaced  ivitli  the  conver- 
Bation  of  friends  as  tyrants  are  racking  and  tormenting? 
Now  aU  this  is  owing  to  the  baseness  of  the  body  and  its 
natural  incapacity  for  n  pleasurable  life ;  for  it  bears  piiins 
better  than  it  doth  plcasui-cs,  and  with  respect  to  those  is 
firm  and  hardy,  but  with  respect  to  these  is  feeble  and  soon, 
palled.  To  which  add,  tlint  if  we  arc  minded  to  ditucourse 
on  a  life  of  pleasure,  these  men  won't  give  us  leave  to  go 
on,  but  will  presently  confess  themselves  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  are  but  short,  or  rather  indeed  but  of  a  mo- 
meat's  continuance ;  if  they  do  not  design  to  banter  lis  or 
else  speak  out  of  vanity,  when  Metrodorus  tells  us,  We 
many  limes  spit  nt  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  Epicurus 
saith,  A  wise  man.  when  he  is  sick,  many  times  laughs  nt 
the  vei7  extremity  of  his  disicmi>cr. 

With  what  consistence  then  can  those  that  account  the 
pains  of  the  body  so  light  and  easy  think  so  highly  of  its 
pleasures?  For  should  we  allow  them  not  to  come  behind 
its  pains  cither  in  duration  or  magnitude,  they  would  not 
yet  have  their  being  without  them.  For  Epicurus  hath 
made  the  removal  of  all  that  pains  the  common  deSaition 
of  all  pleasure ;  as  if  Nature  had  intended  to  advance  the 
pleasurable  part  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  painful,  but 
would  not  have  it  improved  any  further  in  magnitude, 
and  a»  if  she  only  diverted  herself  with  certain  useless  di- 
versifications after  she  hath  once  arrived  to  an  abolition 
of  pain.  But  now  the  passage  to  this,  conjoined  with  an 
appetence  which  is  the  measure  of  pleasure,  is  extremelv 
short  nnd  soon  over.  And  therefore  the  sense  of  their 
narrow  entertainment  here  hath  obliged  them  to  transplant 
their  last  end  from  the  body,  as  from  a  poor  and  lean  soil, 
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to  the  mind,  ia  hopes  of  enjoying  there,  as  it  were,  large 
pastures  and  fair  meadows  of  delights  and  satisfactions. 

Fnr  IiIiAcn  !t  no  flt  |>liica 

For  ineiilvd  •treil*  to  run  ■  nice.* 

Neither  caa  the  joj-s  of  on  r  poor  bodies  he  smooth  and 
eqaol ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  must  be  coarse  and  liiirsh, 
and  immixed  with  much  that  in  ilis^ileasint);  mid  inflamed. 

4.  Zcuxippus  then  s;nd :  And  do  you  not  think  then 
they  take  the  right  course  to  begin  at  the  body,  where 
they  observe  pleasure  to  have  its  first  rise,  and  thence  to 
pass  to  the  mind  «s  the  more  stable  and  sure  part,  there  to 
complete  and  crown  the  whole? 

They  do,  by  Jove,  I  said  ;  and  if,  after  removing  thither, 
they  have  indeed  found  something  more  consummate  than 
hefore,  they  take  a  course  too  as  well  agreeing  with  nature 
as  becoming  men  adorned  with  both  contemplative  and 
cii-il  knowledge.  But  if  after  nil  this  you  still  hear  them 
cry  out,  and  protest  tbnt  the  mind  of  man  can  receive  no 
satisfaction  or  tranquillity  from  tiny  thing  under  Heaven 
but  the  pleasures  of  the  body  either  in  possession  or  ex- 
pectance, and  that  these  arc  its  proper  und  only  good,  can 
you  forbear  thinking  they  make  use  of  the  soul  but  as  a 
funnel  for  the  body,  while  they  mellow  their  pleasure  by 
shifting  it  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as  they  rack  wine 
oiit  of  an  old  and  leaky  vessel  into  a  new  one  and  there 
let  it  grow  old,  and  then  imagine  they  have  performed 
some  extraordinary  and  very  fine  thing  ?  True  indee<l, 
time  may  both  keep  and  recover  wine  that  hath  thus  been 
drawn  off ;  but  the  mind,  receiving  but  the  remembrance 
only  of  past  pleasure,  like  a  kind  of  scent,  retains  that 
and  no  more.  For  as  soon  as  it  hath  given  one  hiss  in 
the  body,  it  immediately  expires,  and  that  little  of  it  that 
stays  behind  in  the  memory  ia  but  flat  and  like  a  t^uoasy 
fume ;  as  if  a  man  should  lay  up  and  treasure  in  his  funcy 
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what  he  either  ate  or  drank  yesterday,  that  he  may  have 
recourse  to  that  when  he  wauts  fresh  fare.  See  now  how 
much  more  temperate  the  Cyrenaics  are,  who,  though  thcv 
have  drunk  out  of  the  same  hottle  with  Kpiciirus,  yet  will 
not  allow  moa  so  much  as  to  practise  their  amoiira  by 
candle-Hght,  bwt  only  under  the  covert  of  the  dark,  for 
fear  seeing  should  fasten  too  quick  an  impression  of  the 
images  of  such  actions  upon  the  fancy  and  thereby  too 
frequently  inflame  the  desire.  But  these  gentlemen  ac- 
count it  the  highest  accomplishment  of  a  philosopher  to 
have  a  clear  and  retentive  memory  of  all  the  various 
figures,  passions,  and  touches  of  past  pleasure.  We  will 
not  now  say,  they  present  us  with  nothing  worthy  the 
name  of  philosophy,  while  they  leave  the  refuse  of  pleas- 
ure in  their  wise  man's  mind,  as  if  it  could  be  a  lodging 
for  bodies ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  such  things  as  these 
lihouM  make  a  man  live  pieasurably,  I  think  is  abun* 
dantly  manifest  from  hence. 

For  it  will  not  perhaps  seem  strange  if  I  assert,  that  the 
memory  of  pleasure  past  brings  no  pleasure  with  it  if  it 
seemed  but  little  in  the  very  enjoyment,  or  to  men  of  such  ab- 
stinence as  to  account  it  for  thi-ir  benefit  to  retire  from  its 
first  approaches  ;  when  even  the  most  amazed  and  sensual 
admirers  of  corporeal  delights  remain  no  longer  in  their 
gaudy  and  pleasant  humor  than  their  pleasure  lasts  them. 
AVhat  remains  is  but  an  empty  shadow  and  dream  of  that 
pleasure  that  hath  now  taken  wing  and  is  fled  from  them. 
and  that  serves  but  for  fuel  to  foment  their  untamed  desires. 
Like  as  in  those  that  dream  they  arc  udry  or  in  love,  their 
unaccomplished  pleasures  and  enjoyments  do  but  excite  the 
indinntiou  to  a  greater  kccuucss.  Nor  indued  can  the 
remembrance  of  past  enjoyments  afford  them  any  real  con- 
tentment at  all,  but  must  serve  only,  with  the  help  of  a 
quick  desire,  to  raise  up  very  much  of  outrage  and  stinging 
pain  out  of  the  remains  of  a  feeble  and  befooling  pleasure. 
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Xeither  dotli  it  befit  men  of  continence  and  sobriety  to  ex- 
ercise their  thoughts  about  such  poor  things,  or  to  do  wli:it 
one  t^vitted  Cameades  with,  to  rerkon,  as  oiit  of  a  ditmial, 
how  oft  thcj"  have  Iain  with  lledia  or  Leoution,  or  whore 
they  last  drank  Tliasiun  wine,  or  at  whfit  twentJetb-dny 
feast  they  had  a  costly  supper.  For  such  tmnsport  and 
cuptivntedness  of  the  mind  to  its  own  remenibnmces  as 
this  is  would  show  n  deplorable  and  bestial  restlessness  and 
raving  towards  the  present  and  hoped-for  acts  of  pleasure. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  but  look  opon  the  sense  of  these 
inconveniences  as  the  true  cause  of  their  retiring  at  last  to 
a  freedom  from  pain  and  a  firra  state  of  body ;  as  if  living 
pleasurably  could  lie  in  bare  imagining  this  either  past  or 
future  to  some  persons.  True  indeed  it  is,  "  that  a  sound 
state  of  body  end  a  good  assurance  of  its  continuing  must 
needs  afford  a  most  transcending  and  solid  satisfaction  to 
all  men  capable  of  reasoning." 

5.  But  yet  look  first  what  work  they  make,  while  they 
coiuse  this  same  thing  ^whether  it  be  pleasure,  exemp- 
tion from  paiu,  or  good  health — up  and  down,  first  from 
the  body  to  the  mind,  and  then  back  again  from  the  mind 
1o  the  body,  being  compelled  to  return  it  to  its  first  origin, 
lest  it  should  run  out  and  so  give  them  the  slip.  Thus 
they  pitcli  the  pleasure  of  the  body  (as  Epicurus  says) 
upon  the  complacent  joy  in  the  mind,  and  yet  conclude 
again  with  tlie  good  hopes  that  complacent  joy  hnlh  in 
bodily  pleasure.  Indeed  what  wonder  is  it  if,  wlien  the 
foundation  shiikcs,  the  superstructure  totter  I  Or  that  there 
should  be  no  sure  hope  nor  unshaken  joy  in  a  matter  that 
suffers  80  great  concussion  and  changes  as  continually  at- 
tend a  body  exposed  to  so  many  violences  and  stiokes  from 
without,  and  having  within  it  the  origins  of  such  evils  as 
human  reason  cnnnot  avert!  For  if  it  coxtld,  no  undox^ 
standing  man  would  ever  fall  uudcr  stranguries,  giipea, 
coDSuraptions,  or  dropsies ;  with  some  of  which  Epicurus 
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himself  did  ooaftict  uiid  Polyaeiius  with  others,  while 
others  of  them  were  the  deaths  of  Neocles  aud  Agathobu-, 
lua.  And  this  we  mention  not  to  disparage  them,  knonnng 
very  well  that  Pherecydes  and  HeracUtus,  both  \ery  excel- 
lent persons,  labored  under  very  uncouth  and  caUntitous 
distemi>ers.  Wc  only  beg  of  them,  if  they  will  own  their 
own  diseases  and  not  by  noisy  rants  and  popular  harangues 
incur  tlie  imputation  of  false  braver}',  cither  not  to  take  the 
health  of  the  whole  body  for  the  ground  of  their  content, 
or  else  not  to  sity  that  men  under  the  exti-emities  of  doloi-s 
and  diseuHcs  can  yet  rally  aud  be  pleasant.  For  a,  sound 
and  hale  constitution  of  body  is  indeed  a  thing  that  often 
happens,  but  a  firm  and  steadfast  assurance  of  its  continu- 
ance cuu  never  befall  any  intelligeut  mind.  But  as  at  sea 
(according  to  Aeschylus) 

Night  to  Uw  atiJ««C  pUat  [rouble  bring*,* 

and  so  will  a  calm  too,  for  no  man  knows  what  will  be, — 
Bo  likewise  is  it  impossible  for  ii  soid  that  dwells  in  a  health- 
ful body,  nnd  that  places  her  good  in  the  ho]>cs  she  hath  of 
that  body,  to  perfect  her  voyage  here  without  frigUts  or 
waves.  For  man's  miud  hath  not,  like  the  sea,  tta  tempests 
and  etomis  only  from  without  it,  but  it  also  raises  up  from 
within  fur  more  and  greater  disturbances.  And  a  man  may 
with  more  reason  look  for  constant  fair  weather  in  the  midst 
of  winter  than  for  perpetual  exemption  from  afflictions  in 
his  hody.  For  what  ebe  hath  given  tho  poets  occasion  to 
term'  us  creatures  of  a  day,  uncertain  and  uniixcd,  and 
to  liken  our  lives  to  leaves  that  both  spring  and  fall  in  (ha 
compass  of  a  sximmer,  but  the  unhappy,  calamitous,  and 
sickly  condition  of  the  body,  whose  very  utmost  good  we 
are  warned  to  dread  and  prevent  I  For  an  exquisite  habit, 
Hippocrates  suith,  is  slippery  and  hazardous.      Aud 

He  that  but  oow  looked  joUf,  planjp,  tind  itont, 
Uka  M  liar  i>iQt  by  Jon,  m  uuw  yunu  out ; 
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M  it  is  in  Euripides.  And  it  is  a  vulgar  persuasion,  that 
verj-  handsomo  persous,  when  looked  upon,  ol"t  suffer  dam- 
age by  eu^7  and  an  c^il  eye ;  for  (it  i»  said)  a  body  at  its 
utmost  \Tgor  will  through,  delicacy  very  soon  admit  of 
chaufres. 

6.  But  now  that  these  men  are  miserably  unprovided  for 
an  undisturbed  life,  you  mi»y  discern  even  from  what  they 
themselves  advance  a<»aiu8t  others.  For  they  say  that  those 
who  commit  wickedness  and  incur  the  displcasui'c  of  the 
laws  live  in  constant  misery  and  fear,  for,  thougli  they  may 
perhaps  attain  to  privacy,  yet  it  is  impossible  they  Bhould 
ever  be  well  assured  of  that  privacy ;  whence  the  evei*-iia- 
pcnding  fear  of  the  future  wil!  not  permit  them  to  have 
either  complacency  or  uwsarauce  in  tlieir  present  circum- 
etauces.  But  they  consider  not  how  they  speak  all  this 
against  themselves.  For  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  bodv 
tJiey  may  indeed  oftentimes  possess,  but  that  tliey  should 
ever  be  well  assured  of  its  continunnce  is  impossible ;  and 
they  must  of  necessity  be  in  constant  dUfjuiet  and  pain  for 
the  body  with  respect  to  futurity,  never  succeeding  in  at 
taintng  to  that  firm  and  steadfast  assurance  from  it  which 
they  expeet.  But  to  do  no  wickedness  will  contribute  noth- 
ing to  our  assurance  :  for  it  is  not  suffering  justly  but 
suffering  in  itself  that  is  dismaying.  Nor  can  it  be  a  mat- 
ter of  trouble  to  be  engiiged  in  villanies  one's  self,  and  not 
afflictive  to  suffer  by  the  nllnnies  of  others.  Neither  can 
it  be  said  that  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  wjis  less,  if  it  wa» 
not  more,  calamitous  to  the  Athenians,  and  that  of  Diony* 
sius  to  the  Syracusans,  than  they  were  to  the  tyrants  them- 
selves ;  for  it  was  di-stiirbing  that  made  them  be  distmbed  ; 
and  their  first  oppressing  and  [M-stering  of  others  gave  them 
occasion  to  expect  to  suffer  III  themselves.  AVhy  should  a 
man  recount  the  outrages  of  rabbles,  the  barbarities  of 
thieves,  or  the  villanies  of  inheritors,  or  yet  tlie  contagions 
of  airs  and  the  concursiona  of  seas,  by  which  Fjpicurus  (as 
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luniself  writeth)  was  in  his  voyage  to  Lampsacus  within 
very  little  of  dro^vning!  Tlie  very  compositioa  of  the 
body  —  it  coQtainiug  in  it  the  matter  of  all  diseases,  and 
(to  use  a  pleosAntry  of  the  vulvar)  cutting  thongs  for  the 
beiut  out  of  it*  own  hide,  I  mean  pains  out  of  the  body  —" 
is  sufficient  to  render  life  pcritous  and  uneasy,  and  that  to 
the  good  as  well  as  to  the  bad,  if  they  have  learned  to  place 
their  complacence  and  assurance  in  the  body  and  the  hopes 
they  have  of  it,  and  in  nothing  else ;  as  Epicurus  hath 
written,  as  well  in  many  other  of  his  discoui'ses  us  iu  that 
of  aiaa's  lind. 

7.  They  therefore  assign  not  only  a  treacherous  and  un- 
sure ground  of  their  pleasurable  living,  but  also  one  in  all 
respects  despicable  and  little,  if  the  escaping  of  evils  be 
the  matter  of  their  complacence  and  last  good.  But  now 
they  tell  us,  nothing  else  can  be  so  much  as  imagined,  and 
nature  hath  no  other  place  to  bestow  her  good  iu  but  only 
that  out  of  which  her  evil  hatli  been  driven  ;  as  Melrodoriu 
speaks  in  his  book  against  the  Sophists.  So  that  this  single 
thing,  to  escape  ctil,  he  says,  is  the  supreme  good;  for 
there  is  no  room  to  lodge  this  good  iu  where  nothing  of 
what  is  painful  and  afHictiiig  goes  out.  Like  unto  (his  is 
that  of  Kpicurus.  where  ho  aiiith  :  The  very  essence  of 
good  arises  from  the  escaping  of  bad.  and  a  man's  recollect- 
ing, considering,  and  rejoicing  within  himself  that  this  hath 
befallen  him.  For  what  occasions  transcending  joy  (he 
saith)  is  some  great  impending  evil  escaped;  and  in  this 
lies  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  good,  if  a  man  attain 
unto  it  aright,  and  contain  himself  when  he  hath  done,  and 
Dot  nimble  and  prate  idly  about  it.  Oh  the  rare  satisfaction 
and  felicity  these  men  enjoy,  that  can  thus  rejoice  for  hav- 
ing undergone  no  evil  and  endured  neither  sorrow  nor  pain ! 
Have  they  not  reason,  think  you,  to  value  themselves  for 
euch  things  as  these,  and  to  talk  as  they  are  wont  when 
they  style  themselves  immortals  and  equals  to  Gods?  —  and 
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when,  through  the  excessivencss  and  h-ansceodcucy  of  the 
blessed  things  they  enjoy,  they  rave  even  to  tlie  degree  of 
whooping  and  hoUomng  for  very  satisfaction  thut,  to  the 
Bhame  of  all  mortals,  they  have  been  the  only  men  that  could 
find  out  tins  celestial  and  divine  good  that  lies  in  an  exemp 
tion  from  all  evil  (  So  that  their  beatitiiile  differs  littlo 
from  that  of  swtno  and  sheep,  while  they  place  it  in  a  mere 
tolerable  and  contented  state,  either  of  tiie  body,  or  of  tho 
mind  upon  the  body's  account.  For  even  the  wiser  aud 
more  ingenious  sort  of  brutes  do  not  esteem  escaping  of 
evil  their  hxst  end  ;  but  when  they  have  taken  their  repast, 
they  are  disposed  next  by  fulness  to  singing,  and  thoy  di- 
vert themselves  with  swimming  and  Hying  ;  and  theirgayety 
and  spiightliness  prompt  them  to  entertain  themselves  svith 
attempting  to  countei'fcit  all  sorts  of  voices  and  notes  :  and 
then  tliey  make  their  caresses  to  one  another,  by  skipping 
and  dancing  one  towards  another;  nature  incitbig  them, 
after  they  have  escaped  evil,  to  look  after  some  good,  or 
rather  to  shake  off  what  they  find  uneasy  and  disagreeing, 
as  an  impediment  to  their  pui-suit  of  something  better  aud 
more  congenial. 

8.  For  what  we  cannot  be  without  deserves  not  the  name 
of  good  ;  but  that  which  claims  our  desire  and  preference 
must  be  something  beyond  a  bore  escape  from  evil.  And 
so,  by  Jove,  must  that  be  too  that  is  either  agreeing  or  con- 
genial to  us,  according  to  Plato,  who  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  the  name  of  pleasures  to  the  have  depaitures  of  sorrows 
aud  pains,  but  would  have  us  look  upon  them  rather  ta 
obscure  draughts  and  mixtures  of  agreeing  aud  disagreeing, 
as  of  black  and  white,  while  the  cxtiemes  would  advance 
themselves  to  a  middle  temperament.  But  oftentimes  xm- 
skilfulness  and  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  extreme 
occasions  some  to  mistake  the  middle  temperament  for  the 
extreme  and  outmost  part.  Thus  do  Kpiciirns  aud  Metro* 
dorus,  while  they  make  avoiding  of  evil  to  be  the  very 
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essence  and  consummation  of  good,  and  so  receive  but  as 
it  were  the  Batisfactioa  of  slaves  or  of  rogues  newly  dis- 
cbargcd  the  gaol,  who  are  well  enough  coutcnted  if  they 
muy  but  wttsh  und  (iup[)lc  their  sores  and  the  stripes  they 
received  by  whipping,  but  never  in  their  lives  had  one  t^iete 
or  sight  of  a  generous,  clean,  unmixed,  and  unulcerated 
joy.  For  it  follows  not  that,  if  it  be  vexatious  to  have 
one's  body  itch  or  one's  eyes  to  run,  jt  must  be  therefore  a 
blessing  to  scratch  one's  self,  and  to  wipe  one's  eye  with  a 
rag ;  nor  that,  if  it  be  bad  to  be  dejected  or  dismayed  at 
divine  matters  or  to  be  discomposed  vt-ith  the  relations 
of  hell,  therefore  the  bare  avoiding  of  all  tliis  must  be 
some  happy  and  amiable  thing.  The  ti'uth  is.  these  men's 
optuion,  though  it  pretends  so  far  to  outgo  that  of  the  vul- 
gar, allows  their  joy  but  a  straight  and  narrow  compass  to 
toss  and  tumble  in.  while  it  extends  it  but  to  an  exemption 
from  the  fear  of  hell,  and  so  makes  that  the  top  of  neqnirod 
wisdom  which  is  doubtless  antui'al  to  the  brutes.  For  if 
free<lom  from  Iwdiiy  pain  be  still  the  same,  whether  it  come 
by  endeavor  or  by  nature,  neither  then  is  an  undisturbed 
state  of  mind  the  gmater  for  being  attained  to  by  industry 
than  if  it  came  by  nature.  Though  a  man  may  with  good 
reason  maintain  that  to  be  the  mure  confii'med  liubit  of  tlie 
mind  which  naturally  admits  of  no  disorder,  than  that  which 
by  application  and  judgment  eschews  it. 

But  let  us  supi>o»e  them  both  equal ;  they  will  yet  ap- 
pear not  one  jot  superior  to  the  beasts  for  being  nncon- 
cemcd  at  tl»c  stories  of  hell  and  tlie  legends  of  the  Gods, 
and  for  not  expecting  endless  sorrows  and  everlasting  tor- 
ments hereafter.  For  it  is  Epicurus  himself  that  tells  us  that, 
had  om-  surmises  about  celestial  things  and  onrfoolish  appre- 
hensions of  death  and  the  pains  that  ensue  it  given,  us  no 
disquiet,  we  had  not  then  needed  to  contemplate  nature  for 
our  relief.  For  neither  have  the  brutes  any  weak  sunnises  of 
the  Gods  or  fond  opiuioos  about  things  after  death  to  dis- 
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order  themselves  nitb  \  nor  have  tlicy  as  much  as  imagi* 
nadoa  or  notion  that  there  is  any  thing  in  these  to  he 
dreaded.  I  confess,  hod  they  left  us  the  benign  provi- 
dence of  God  as  a  preeumption,  wise  men  might  then 
seem,  by  reason  of  their  good  hopes  from  thence,  to  have 
Bomething  towards  a  pleasurable  life  that  beasts  have  not. 
But  now,  since  tliev  have  made  it  the  scope  of  all  their 
discourses  of  God  that  they  may  not  fear  him,  but  may  bo 
eased  of  all  concern  about  him,  I  much  queiifion  whether j 
those  that  never  thought  at  ail  of  him  have  uot  this  in  a1 
more  confinned  d^rec  than  thoy  that  have  learned  to  think 
he  can  do  no  hai-m.  For  if  they  were  never  freed  from 
superstition,  they  never  fell  into  it ;  and  if  they  never  laid 
aside  a  disturbing  conceit  of  God,  they  never  took  one  up. 
The  like  may  be  said  as  to  hell  and  the  future  state.  Fox 
though  neither  the  Epicurean  nor  the  brute  can  hope  for 
any  good  thence  ;  yet  such  as  have  no  fnrethoti^ht  of  death 
at  all  cannot  but  be  less  amused  and  scared  with  what 
comes  after  it  than  they  that  betake  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  death  is  nothing  to  us.  But  something  to  them 
it  must  be,  at  least  so  far  as  they  concern  themselves  tOi 
reason  about  it  and  conternplate  it ;  but  the  beasts  are 
wholly  exempted  fiom  thinking  of  what  appertains  not  to 
tiicin ;  and  if  they  fly  from  blows,  wounds,  and  slaughter*, 
they  fear  no  more  in  death  than  is  dismaying  to  the  Epi- 
curean himself. 

9.  Such  then  are  the  things  they  boast  to  have  at- 
tained by  their  philosophy.  Let  us  now  see  what  those 
are  they  deprive  themselves  of  and  chase  away  from  them. 
For  tho-st!  ditfusions  of  the  mind  that  arise  from  tlie  body, 
and  the  pleasing  condition  of  the  body,  if  they  be  but 
moderate,  a])pear  to  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  cithcx 
great  or  considerable ;  but  if  they  be  excessive,  besides 
their  being  vain  and  uncertainj  they  are  also  inii>ort«iie 
and  petuhmt ;  nor  should  a  man  term  them  eitlier  mental 
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gatisfactioas  or  gayeties,  but  rather  corporeal  gratifications, 
tliey  bcinj^  at  best  but  the  ^iinperiiigs  aud  effeminacies 
of  the  miud.  But  now  such  as  justly  deserve  the  names  of 
complaceacies  and  joys  are  wholly  refuied  from  their  coa- 
traries,  and  are  immixed  with  neither  vexation,  remorst, 
nor  repentance ;  and  their  good  is  congenial  to  the  uiiJid 
and  truly  mental  aud  genuine,  and  not  superinduced.  Nor 
18  it  devoid  of  reason,  but  most  rational,  us  springing  either 
from  that  in  the  mind  that  is  conteuiplative  and  enquiring,* 
or  else  from  that  part  of  it  that  is  active  and  heroic.  How 
many  and  how  great  satisfjictiuns  citJier  of  tlicac  ajfords 
us,  be  that  would  can  never  relate.  But  to  hint  briefly  at 
some  of  them.  "W'c  have  the  historiiins  before  us,  wliich^ 
though  they  find  us  many  and  delightful  exercises,  still 
leave  our  desire  after  ti'uth  iusutiutc  uud  uucloyed  with 
pleasiu-e,  through  vrhich  even  lies  ai-c  not  without  their 
grace.  You,  talcs  and  poetic  fictions,  while  Uicy  cuiuiot 
gain  upon  our  belief,  have  something  in  them  that  is 
charming  to  us. 

10.  For  do  but  think  with  yourself,  with  what  a  sting 
we  read  Plato's  Atlantic  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad^ 
and  how  wc  hanker  and  gape  after  tlic  rest  of  the  tale,  as 
when  some  beautiful  temple  or  theatre  is  shut  up.  But 
now  the  inforiaiog  of  ourselves  with  the  truth  herself  ts 
a  thing  so  delectable  and  lovely  aa  if  our  very  life  and 
being  were  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  And  the  darkest  and 
grimmest  things  in  death  are  its  oblivion,  ignorance,  and 
obscurity.  Whence,  by  Jove,  it  is  that  almost  all  mankind 
encounter  with  those  that  would  destroy  the  sense  of  the 
departed,  as  placing  the  vcrj-  whole  of  tlieir  life,  being, 
and  satisfaction  solely  in  the  sensible  and  kno\ving  pjirt  of 
the  mind.  For  even  the  things  that  grieve  and  afflict  us 
yet  afford  us  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  hearing.  And  it  is 
often  seen  that  those  that  are  disordered  by  what  is  told 
them,  even  to  the  degree  of  weeping,  notwithstanding 
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require  the  telling  of  it  So  he  in  the  tcagcdy  who  is 
told, 

AImI  Inow  ()te  tvi^  wont  muit  tell, 

icplies, 

I  drMd  M  Im<h  it  too,  but  I  mual  bear.* 

B'lt  this  may  seem  perhaps  a  sort  of  intemperatcness  of 
delight  in  knowing  ovcry  thing,  and  aa  it  were  a  stream 
violently  bearing  down  the  reasoning  faculty.  But  now, 
when  a  story  that  hath  in  it  nothing  that  is  troubling  and 
afflictive  treats  of  great  and  heroic  enterprises  with  a  po- 
tency and  grace  of  style  snch  as  wo  lind  in  Herodotus'i 
Grecian  and  in  Xenophon's  FeTsian  history,  or  in.  what, 

or  in  the  Travels  of  Eudoxus,  the  Toundations  and  Kepub- 
lics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Lives  of  Famous  Men  compiled 
by  Aristoxenus; — tliese  will  not  only  hring  us  exceeding 
much  and  great  contentment,  but  such  also  as  is  clean  and 
secure  from  repentant-e.  And  who  could  take  gieater  sat- 
isfaction eithex  in  eating  when  a-hungry  or  drinking  when 
a-dry  amongst  the  Phacacians,  than  in  going  over  Ulysses's 
relation  of  his  own  voj-age  and  rambles  ?  And  what  man 
coidd  be  better  pleased  with  the  embraces  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  than  with  sitting  up  all  night  to  read 
over  what  Xenophon  hath  written  of  Panthea,  or  Aa-isto- 
buhis  of  Timoclcft,  or  Theopoiupus  of  Xhcbcl 

1 1.  But  now  these  appertain  all  solely  to  the  mind.  But 
they  chase  away  from  them  the  dcLghts  that  accrue  from 
the  mathematics  also.  Though  the  satisfactions  we  receive 
from  history  have  in  them  something  simple  and  tMjuat . 
but  those  that  come  from  geometry,  astionomy,  and  music 
inveigle  and  allure  us  with  u  sort  of  uimbleuess  and  variety, 
and  want  nothing  that  is  tempting  and  engaging ;  their 
figures  attracting  us  as  so  many  charms,  whereof  whoever 

•  Soph.  God.  Tjr  1169,1170. 
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hath  once  tasted,  if  he  be  but  competently  skiUed,  will 
run  about  singing  that  in  Sophocles, 

I'm  mnil ;  Ilic  Miinct  vitti  now  mge  in!i]nn  mn. 
I'll  mount  the  htti ;  mj  lyre,  rn^  number*  Are  me.* 

Nor  doth  Thamyras  break  out  into  poetic  raptures  upon 
any  olher  score ;  nor,  by  Joto,  Eudoxus,  Aristarchus,  or 
Archimedes.  And  when  the  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting 
are  so  enamored  ^vith  the  charmingness  nf  their  own  per- 
formancps,  that  Nicjas,  as  he  was  drawing  the  Evocation 
of  Ghosts  in  Homer,  often  aaked  his  ser^'ants  whether  he 
had  dined  or  no,  and  when  King  Ptolemy  had  sent  him 
threescore  talents  for  his  piece,  after  it  was  fimshed,  he 
neither  would  accept  the  money  nor  port  with  his  work ; 
what  and  how  groat  satisfactidns  may  we  tlieii  suppose  to 
have  been  reaped  from  geometry  and  astronomy  by  Euclid 
when  he  wrote  his  Dioptiics,  by  Philippus  when  he  had 
perfected  his  demonstration  of  the  figm'e  of  the  moon,  by 
Archimedes  when  with  the  help  of  a  certain  angle  be  had 
found  the  sun's  diameter  to  make  the  same  part  of  tlie 
largest  circle  that  that  angle  made  of  four  right  angles, 
and  by  ApoUonius  and  .\ri9tarchus  who  were  llie  inventora 
of  some  other  things  of  the  like  nature^  The  bare  con- 
templating and  comprehending  of  these  now  engender  in 
the  learners  both  unspeakable  dclighta  and  a  murvclloua 
height  of  spirit.  ^Vnd  it  doth  in  no  wise  beseem  me,  by 
comjmring  M'ith  these  the  fulsome  dcb«\ichces  of  victual- 
ling-houses and  etew9,  to  contaminate  Helicon  and  the 
T^Iuscs,  — 

Wlierc  rwsin  bU  llock  Dc'rr  fed, 
Kartre*  by  hitchni  bled.t 

Bat  these  arc  the  verdant  and  untrampled  pastures  of  in- 
genious bees  ;  but  those  are  more  like  the  mango  of  lech- 
erous boars  and  he^oats.  And  though  a  voluptuous 
temper  of  mind  be  naturally  fantastic  and  precipitate,  yet 


•  Fnxn  the  Thunyru  of  Sopliodet,  Fraf.  22S. 
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never  any  yet  sacrificed  an  ox  for  joy  that  he  had  gained 
his  will  of  hia  mistress  ;  nor  did  any  ever  wish  to  die  im- 
mediately, might  he  but  once  satiate  himself  with  the 
costly  dishes  and  comfits  at  the  table  of  his  prince.  But 
now  Kudoxus  wished  he  might  stand  by  tlie  sun,  and  in- 
form himself  of  the  figure,  mafjfuitude,  and  beauty  of  that 
luminary,  though  he  were,  like  Phaethon,  consumed  by  it. 
And  Pythagonis  offered  an  ox  in  sacrifice  for  having  com- 
pleted the  lines  of  a  certain  geometric  diagram ;  as  Apol- 
lodotus  tells  us, 

Wlipn  tho  Dimpil  lliie»  ryilmiroriM  il«viiedi 
For  vliich  a  aplcndid  nx  lie  incnftcci). 

IrVhether  it  was  that  by  which  he  showed  that  the  [squai'e  of 
the]  Hue  that  j'egai'ds  the  right  angle  in  a  triangle  is  equiva- 
lent to  the[s([uares  of  the]  two  lines  that  contain  that  angle, 
or  the  probk-m  about  the  area  of  the  parabolic  section  of  a 
cone.  And  Archimedcs's  servnnts  were  forced  to  hale  him 
away  from  his  draughts,  to  be  anointed  in  the  bath  ;  but 
he  iiotwithstiiuling  drew  the  lines  upon  his  belly  with  his 
strlgil.  And  when,  as  he  was  washing  (as  the  story  goes 
of  him),  he  thought  of  a  maimer  of  computing  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  in  King  Iliero's  crown  by  seeing  the  water 
flowing  over  the  batliing-atool,  he  leaped  up  as  one  pos- 
sessed or  inspii-ed,  crying,  ''I  hare  found  it"  (*u(>i;«a) ;  which 
after  he  had  several  tiroes  repeated,  he  went  his  way.  But 
we  never  yet  heard  of  a  glutton  that  exclaimed  with  such 
vehemence,  "  I  have  eaten,"  or  of  an  amorous  gallant  that 
ever  cried, "  I  have  kissed,"  among  the  many  millions  of  dis- 
solute debauchees  that  both  this  and  preceding  ages  have 
pi-oduccd.  Yea,  we  abominate  those  that  make  mention 
of  their  great  sappers  with  too  laseious  a  gust,  as  men 
overmuch  taken  with  mean  and  abject  delights.  Rut  we 
tiud  ourselves  in  one  and  the  same  ecstasy  with  Eudosua, 
Archimedes,  and  Ilipparehus ;  and  we  readily  give  assent 
to  riato  when  he  saith  of  the  mathematics,  that  while  ig- 
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norancc  and  uuskillcdness  malve  men  despise  them,  they 
still  thrive  not  with  standi  ug  by  reason  of  their  cliurmitig 
nesij,  iu  despite  of  contempt. 

12.  These  then  so  grout  and  so  many  pleasures,  tlint 
run  like  perpetual  springs  and  rills,  these  men  decline  :iud 
avoid  ;  nor  will  they  permit  those  that  put  in  among  them 
BO  much  as  to  take  a  taste  of  them,  but  bid  them  hoist  up 
the  little  sails  of  their  paltry  eock-boats  und  fly  from  them. 
Nay,  they  all,  both  he  and  she  philosophers,  beg  and  en- 
ti-eat  Pythocles,  for  dear  Epicurus's  sake,  not  to  affect  or 
make  such  account  of  the  sciences  called  hbcral.  And 
when  they  cry  np  and  defend  one  Apelles,  they  write  of 
him  that  he  kept  himself  clean  by  refraining  himself  all 
along  from  the  mathematics.  But  as  to  histoi")'  —  to  pas9 
over  their  aversedness  to  other  kinds  of  compositions  —  I 
shall  only  present  you  mlh  the  words  of  Metrodorus,  who 
in  his  treatise  of  the  Poets  writes  tlius :  Wherefore  let  it 
never  disturb  you,  if  you  know  not  either  what  side  Hector 
was  of,  or  the  first  verses  in  Homer's  Poem,  or  again  what 
is  in  its  middle.  But  that  the  pleasures  of  the  body 
Bpcnd  themselves  like  the  winds  called  Etesian  or  Aimi- 
versary,  and  utterly  determine  when  once  age  is  past  its 
vigor,  Epicunis  himself  was  not  insensible ;  and  there 
fore  be  makes  it  a  problematic  question,  whether  a  sage 
philosopher,  when  he  is  an  old  man  and  disabled  for  en- 
joyment, may  not  still  be  recreated  with  having  handsome 
girl»  to  feci  and  grope  him,  being  not,  it  seems,  of  the 
mind  of  old  Sophocles,  who  thanked  God  he  had  at  length 
escaped  from  lliis  kind  of  pleasure,  as  from  an  untarae  and 
fiirious  master.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  more  ad- 
\'isablc  for  tlicse  sensual  lechers,  when  they  sec  that  ago 
will  dry  up  so  many  of  their  pleasures,  and  that,  aa  Euripi- 
des eailh. 

Dmne  Venui  ii  to  ancitnt  men  a  foe,* 
*  Eurijh  AeolDi,  Frag.  2S. 
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in  the  first  place  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  store,  as  against  a 
siogc.  these  other  pleasures,  as  a  sort  of  prorision  that  will 
not  impnir  and  decay  ;  that  then,  after  they  have  celebrated 
the  venereal  festivals  of  life,  they  may  spend  a  cleanly  after 
feast  in  reading  over  tlie  historians  and  poets,  or  else  in 
problems  of  music  and  geometry.  For  it  would  never  have 
come  into  their  minds  so  much  as  to  think  of  these  pur- 
blind and  toothless  gropin^s  and  spurtiiif^s  of  lecherj-,  liad 
they  but  learned,  if  nothing  more,  to  write  comments  upon 
Homer  or  Euripides,  as  Aristotle,  Heraclides,  and  Dicae* 
archns  did.  But  I  veiily  persuade  myself  that  their  neglect- 
ing to  take  care  for  such  provisions  as  these,  and  finding 
all  the  other  things  they  employed  themselves  in  (as  they 
use  to  say  of  virtue)  but  insipid  and  dry,  and  being  wholly 
set  upon  pleasure,  and  the  body  no  longer  supplying  them 
with  it,  give  them  occasion  to  stoop  to  do  things  both  mean 
ond  slinmefnl  in  themselves  and  unbecoming  their  age;  as 
well  when  they  refresh  their  memones  with  their  fonncr 
pleasures  and  seiTe  themselves  of  old  ones  (as  it  were) 
long  since  dead  and  laid  up  in  pickle  for  the  purpose, 
when  they  cannot  have  fi-esh  ones,  as  when  a^ain  they 
offer  violence  to  nature  by  suscitating  and  kindling  in  their 
decayeil  bodies,  us  in  coid  crnbers,  other  new  ones  equally 
Benseless,  they  having  not,  it  seems,  their  minds  stored 
with  any  congenial  pleasure  that  is  worth  the  rejoicing  at 
13.  .\sto  the  other  delights  of  the  mind,  we  have  already 
treated  of  them,  as  they  occuiTed  to  us.  But  their  avcr- 
sedncss  and  dislike  to  music,  that  affords  us  so  great  de- 
lights and  such  charming  satisfactions,  a  man  could  not 
forget  if  he  would,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  what 
Epicunis  saith,  when  he  pronounccth  in  his  book  called 
his  Doubts  that  his  wise  man  ought  to  be  a  lover  of  jjub- 
lic  spectacles  and  to  delight  above  any  other  man  in  the 
music  and  shows  of  the  Bacchanals;  and  yet  he  will  not 
admit  of  music  problems  or  of  the  critical  enquiries  of 
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plulol<^ists,  no,  not  so  much  as  at  a  com  potation.  Yea, 
he  aclviseu  such  princes  m  are  lovers  of  tlie  Muses  rather 
to  entertain  themselves  at  their  feasts  cither  with  Bome 
narration  of  militar)*  advcnturos  or  ivith  the  itnportnne 
scurrihties  of  drolls  and  buffoons,  than  to  engage  in  dis- 
putes about  muoic  or  in  questions  of  poetry.  For  this 
very  thing  he  had  the  face  to  write  in  his  treatise  of 
Monarchy,  as  if  he  were  writing  to  Surilannpalus,  or  to 
Nanonis  satrap  of  llabylon.  For  neither  would  a  Hiero 
nor  an  Attains  nor  an  Arehelaus  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
Eoripidcs,  a  Simonides,  a  Melanippidcs,  a  Crates,  or  a 
Diodotns  rise  up  from  tlioir  tables,  and  to  place  such 
scarumuchios  in  their  rooms  as  a  Cnrdax.  an  Agrias,  or 
a  Calliaa,  or  fellows  like  ThrasonideB  and  Thrasyleon,  to 
make  people  disorder  the  bouse  with  hollowing  and  clap 
ping.  Plad  the  great  Ptolemy,  who  ^xaa  the  first  that 
formed  a  consort  of  musicians,  but  met  with  these  excel- 
lent and  royal  admonitions,  would  he  not,  think  you,  have 
thus  addressed  himself  to  the  Samians : 

O  Uuw.  wbence  art  thou  thiu  nuxligned  1 

For  certainly  it  can  never  belong  to  any  Athenian  to  be 
in  Buch  enmity  and  hostility  with  the  Muses.     But 

No  trilnMl  Iterant  hj  Jots 

Mufio'i  iffeet  ohsnof  oan  ever  love.* 

What  sayest  thou  now,  Epicurus  i  Wilt  thou  get  thee  up 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  the 
harpers  and  flutists  play?  But  if  a  Thcophrastns  dis- 
course at  the  table  of  Concords,  or  an  Aristoxenus  of 
Varieties,  or  if  an  Aristophanes  play  the  critic  upon  Ho- 
mer, wilt  thou  presently,  for  very  dislike  and  abhorrence 
clap  both  thy  hands  upon  thy  earst  And  do  they  not 
hereby  make  the  Scythian  king  Ateas  more  musical  than 
this  comes  to,  who,  when  he  heard  that  admirable  flutist 
Ismenias,  detained  then  by  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  play- 
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ing  upon  the  ilutc  at  a  compotation,  $woro  he  had  mthei 
hear  his  own  horse  neigh  1  And  do  they  not  also  profess 
themselves  to  stand  at  an  implacable  and  ii-reconcilable 
defiance  with  whatever  is  generous  and  becoming  1  And 
indeed  what  do  they  ever  embrace  or  affect  that  is  either 
genteel  or  rcgai'dablc,  when  it  hath  nothing  of  pleastti-e 
to  accompany  it  ?  And  would  it  not  far  less  affect  a  pieaa- 
iirablc  way  of  living,  to  bo  disgusted  with  perfumes  and 
odors,  hke  beetles  and  niltiires,  than  to  shun  and  abhor 
the  conversation  of  learned  critics  and  musicians  ?  For 
what  flute  or  harp  ready  tuned  for  a  lesson,  or 

Wiml  sutfoleal  riiiworl  e'er  witli  Rrl(\i!  niilw, 
Wnrblcd  by  noftcii  Iwikug  iinii  bent  luncd  voice, 

ever  gave  Epicurus  and  JMetrodorus  such  content  as  the 
disputes  and  precepts  about  consoits  gave  Aristotle,  Theo* 
phrastus,  llieronymus,  and  Uicaearchus  ?  And  also  the 
problems  about  flutes,  rhythms,  and  harmonies ;  as,  for 
instance,  why  the  slenderer  of  two  flutes  of  the  same 
longitude  should  speak  flatter? — why,  if  you  raise  the 
pipe,  will  all  its  notes  be  sharp ;  and  fiat  again,  if  you 
lower  iti  —  and  why,  when  clapped  to  another,  will  it 
soimd  flatter;  and  sharper  again,  when  taken  from  it  ?  — 
why  also,  if  you  scatter  chaff  or  dust  about  the  orchestra 
of  a  theatre,  will  the  sound  be  softened  ?  —  and  wliy, 
when  one  would  have  set  up  a  bronze  Alexander  for  a 
frontispiece  to  a  stage  at  Pella,  did  the  architect  advise  to 
the  conti'ai'y,  because  it  would  spoil  the  actors'  voices  !  — 
and  why,  of  the  several  kinds  of  music,  will  the  chromatic 
diffuse  and  the  harmonic  compose  the  mind  ?  But  cow 
the  several  humors  of  poets,  their  difi"ering  tunis  and 
forms  of  stj'le,  and  the  solutions  of  tlicir  dilHcult  places, 
have  conjoined  with  a  sort  of  dignity  and  politeness  some- 
what also  that  is  extremely  agreeable  and  charming ;  in- 
somuch that  to  mc  they  seem  to  do  what  was  once  said 
by  Xenophon,  to  make  a  man  even  forget  the  joys  of 
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tore,  80  powerfiil  and  overcoming  is  tlie  pleasure  they 
bring  us. 

14.  Of  all  this  these  gentlemen  have  not  the  least 
6|iare,  nor  do  they  so  much  as  pretend  or  desire  to  have 
Kay.  But  while  they  are  sinking  and  dcpretising  their 
contemplative  pai-t  into  the  body,  and  dragging  it  down 
by  their  sensual  and  intemperate  appetites,  as  by  so  many 
weights  of  lead,  they  make  themselves  appear  little  better 
thou  hoiitlcrs  or  graziers  that  still  ply  their  cattle  with 
hay,  straw,  or  grass,  looking  upon  such  provender  as  the 
propcrcst  and  mcetcst  food  for  them.  And  U  it  not  even 
thus  they  would  swill  the  mind  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
body,  as  hoghurda  do  their  swine,  while  they  will  not 
allow  it  can  be  gay  any  longer  than  it  is  hoping,  feeling, 
or  remembering  something  that  rt^fers  to  the  body;  but 
[will  not  have  it  either  to  receive  or  seek  for  any  congen- 
ial joy  or  satisfaetion  from  within  itself?  Though  what 
can  be  more  absurd  and  unreasonable  than  —  when  there 
are  two  things  that  go  to  make  np  the  man,  a  body  and 
a  aoul,  and  the  soul  besides  hath  the  prerogative  of  gov- 
erning—  that  the  body  should  have  its  peculiar,  natural, 
and  proper  good,  and  the  soul  none  at  all,  but  must  sit 
gayiiig  at  the  body  and  tiimpcr  at  its  passions,  as  if  she 
were  pleased  and  affected  with  them,  though  indeed  she 
he  all  the  wliile  wholly  untouched  and  unconcerned,  as 
having  nothing  of  her  own  to  choose,  desire,  or  take  de- 
light in  1  For  they  should  either  pull  off  the  rizor  quite, 
■and  say  plainly  that  man  is  all  body  (as  some  of  them  do, 
that  take  away  all  mental  being),  or,  if  they  will  allow  us 
to  have  two  distinct  natures,  they  should  then  leave  to 
each  its  proper  good  and  evil,  agreeable  and  disagreeable ; 
as  we  find  it  to  be  with  our  senses,  each  of  which  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  its  oivn  sensible,  though  they  all  very 
strangely  intercoramune  one  with  another.  Now  the  in- 
tellect is  the  proper  sense  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore 
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that  it  should  have  no  congenial  speculation,  morempnt, 
or  Hffcction  of  its  own,  the  attaining  to  which  shoiihi  \k 
matter  of  complacency  to  it,  is  the  most  irrationiil  thing 
in  the  world,  if  I  have  not,  by  Jove,  unwittingly  done  the 
men  wrong,  ajid  been  myself  imposed  upon  by  some  that 
raiiy  perhaps  have  calumniated  them. 

15.  Then  I  eaid  to  liira :  If  we  may  be  your  judges,  you 
have  not ;  yea,  we  must  acquit  you  of  baring  offered  them 
the  least  indignity^ ;  and  therefore  pray  despatch  the  rest 
of  your  discourse  with  assurance,  llow !  said  he,  and 
shall  not  Artstmlcmus  then  succeed  me,  if  you  aro  tired 
out  yourself?  Aristodemus  said  :  With  all  my  heart, 
when  you  are  as  much  tii-cd  as  he  is ;  but  since  you  are 
yet  in  your  vigor,  pray  make  use  of  yourself,  my  noble 
friend,  nnd  don't  thiuk  to  pretend  weariness.  Thcon  tlioa 
replied  :  "\^^lat  is  yet  behind,  T  must  confess,  is  very  easy ; 
it  being  but  to  go  over  the  several  pleasures  contained  in 
that  part  of  life  that  consists  in  action.  Now  thomsclvoa 
somewhere  say  that  there  is  far  more  satisfaction  in  doing 
than  in  receiving  good  ;  and  good  may  be  done  many  times, 
it  is  true,  by  words,  but  tlie  most  and  greatest  part  of 
good  consists  in  action,  as  the  very  name  of  beneficence 
tells  us  and  they  themselves  also  attest.  For  you  may 
remember,  continued  he,  we  heard  this  gentleman  tell  us 
but  now  what  words  Kpicunis  uttered,  and  what  letters 
ho  sent  to  his  friends,  applauding  and  magnifying  Motro- 
donis, — how  bravely  and  like  a  spark  he  quitted  the 
city  and  went  down  to  the  port  to  relieve  Mithrus  the 
Syrian,— and  this,  though  Metrodorus  did  not  then  do 
any  thing  at  all.  What  and  how  great  then  may  we  pre- 
sume tlic  pleasures  of  Plato  to  have  been,  when  Dion  by 
the  measures  he  gave  him  deposed  the  tyrant  Diouysius 
and  set  Sicily  at  liberty  ?  And  what  the  pleasures  of 
Aristotle,  when  he  rebuilt  his  native  city  Stagira,  then 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  brotight  hack  its  exiled  in- 
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habitaiita  t  And  what  the  pleasures  of  Theophrastua  and 
of  PUidtas,  when  they  cut  off  the  tyranta  of  their  respec- 
tive countries !  For  what  need  a  man  recount  to  you, 
who  60  well  kuoiv  it,  how  many  particular  pciaoiu  tlicy 
relieved,  not  by  sending  them  a  little  wheat  or  a  mcusure 
of  meal  (as  Epicurus  did  to  some  of  his  fiiends],  but  by 
procuiing  rcstoratiou  to  the  bauiuhcd,  liberty  to  the  im- 
prisoned, and  restitution  of  wives  and  children  to  those 
that  had  been  bereft  of  them  t  But  a  man  could  not,  if 
he  would,  piu>s  by  the  sottish  stupidity  of  the  man  who, 
though  he  tramples  imder  fool  and  vilifies  the  great  and 
generous  action:^  of  Thcmistoclcs  and  Miltiades,  yet  writes 
these  very  words  to  his  fi'icnds  about  himself:  "  You  have 
given  a  very  gallant  and  noble  testimony  of  your  care  of 
me  in  the  provision  of  corn  you  have  made  for  me,  ami 
have  declared  your  affection  to  mc  by  Bigns  that  mount 
to  the  very  skies."  So  that,  should  a  man  but  take  that 
poor  parcel  of  com  out  of  the  great  philosopher's  epistle, 
it  might  seem  to  be  the  recital  of  some  letter  of  thanks 
for  the  delivery  or  preservation  of  all  Greece  or  of  the 
commons  of  Athens. 

16.  AVe  will  now  foibciir  to  mention  that  Xature  requires 
very  large  and  chargeable  provisions  to  be  made  for  ac- 
complishing the  pleasures  of  tlic  body:  nor  can  the  height 
of  delicacy  be  had  in  barley  bread  and  lentil  pottage,  liut 
voluptuous  and  sensual  api>etites  c.\pcct  costly  dishes,  Tha* 
sian  wines,  perfumed  unguents,  and  vaneties  of  pastry 
works, 

And  atkc*  t>T  fenule  tiandt  wrmiKhl  arlfmlljr, 
W«U  steep'd  In  lli'  liquor  of  the  golil-irln)['d  be* ;  • 

and  besides  all  this,  handsome  youug  lassies  too,  such  us 
Leontion,  Boidion,  Hedia,  and  Nicedion,  that  were  wont 
to  roam  about  in  Kpicurus's  philosophic  garden.  But  now 
cuch  joya  as  suit  the  mind  must  undoubtedly  be  grounded 

*  Fram  tbe  CnttM«  or  EoriiiidM,  Tng.  4T0. 
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upon  a  gmmleur  of  actions  and  a  splendor  of  wortlty  dcedsj 
if  mea  would  not  seem  little,  ungenerous,  and  puerile,  but 
on  the  contrary,  bulky,  firm,  and  bruve.  But  for  a  man  to 
be  clntcd  with  pleasures,  as  Kpicurus  is,  like  tarpaulins 
upon  the  festivals  of  Venus,  and  to  vaunt  himself  that, 
when  he  was  sick  of  an  ascites,  he  notwithstanding  called 
his  friends  together  to  certain  collations  and  gi'udged  not 
his  di-opsy  the  satisfaction  of  good  liquors,  and  that,  when 
he  called  to  remembrance  the  last  words  of  Ncoclos,  he 
was  melted  witli  a  peculiar  sort  of  joy  intermixed  with 
tears, — no  man  m  his  right  senses  would  call  these  true 
joys  or  satisfactions.  Nay,  I  will  he  bold  to  say  tliat,  if 
such  a  thing  as  that  they  call  a  sardonic  or  grinning  laugh- 
ter can  happen  to  the  mind,  it  is  to  he  found  in  these  for- 
cings and  crying  laughters.  But  if  any  will  needs  have  them 
still  called  by  the  name  of  joys  and  satisfactions,  let  him 
but  yet  think  how  far  they  are  exceeded  by  the  pleasures 
that  here  ensue: 


and. 


Our  connioU  lisT«  proui  Sjiartn'i  glory  clipt; 
Stmnser,  tliii  ii  Ida  couatrj  Kome'*  great  it&r; 

nnd  again  this, 

1  know  not  whioh  to  gtiMi  tlie«,  taim  or  Odd. 
'ID^  when  I  set  before  my  eyes  the  brave  adiievcraents  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Pelopidas,  of  Aristides  engaged  at  Plataea 
and  Mtltiadcs  at  Munitbon,  I  nm  here  constrained  with 
Herodotus  to  declare  it  my  opinion,  that  in  an  active  statu 
of  life  the  pleasure  far  csceeds  the  glory.  And  Eparai- 
nondas  herein  bears  mo  witness  also,  when  he  saith  (as  is 
reported  of  him),  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  he  ever  re- 
ceived in  his  life  was  that  his  father  and  mother  had  lived 
to  see  the  trophy  set  up  at  Leuctra  when  himself  was  gen- 
eral. Let  us  then  compare  with  Kpaminondas's  Epicurus's 
mother,  rejoicing  that  she  had  lived  to  see  her  son  cooping 
himself  up  in  a  little  garden,  and  getting  children  in  com* 
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mon  with  Folyaenus  upon  the  strumpet  of  Cyzicus.  As 
for  Metrodonis's  motlicr  and  sister,  how  extravagantly  re- 
joiced they  were  at  his  uuptiaJs  appcara  by  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  in  answer  to  his  ;  that  is,  out  of  his  owTl 
hooks.  Nay,  they  tell  us  bellowing  that  they  have  not 
only  lived  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  also  exult  and  sing  hymns 
iu  the  praise  of  their  oivn  liviag.  Now,  when  our  servants 
celebrate  the  festivals  of  Saturn  or  go  in  procession  at  tfac 
time  of  the  rural  bacchanals,  you  would  scarcely  brook  the 
aoUowing  and  din  they  make,  should  the  iutotnpcratene^ 
of  their  joy  and  their  insensibtenosa  of  decorum  make  them 
ict  and  spcuk  such  things  as  these : 

Ltsii  dnwii,  bnjr !  wliy  iloil  iil  I  let'i  tope  Ulitt  tatA  I 
Here'*  Mly-limbur  iU)ra;  ne'er  ipani  li,  litd. 
Scraijflil  thuio  htizui  liku  wild.    Uno  fill*  up  ilnnk ; 
AuDltior  |ilaila  ii  wmitli.  knd  ^rrowui  tlie  brinlc 
O'  lb'  t«Qini[i|[  bonU    Tlirn  In  the  verdani  b^i 
All  cti«nt  Tvde  carolt  (n  ApuUn'*  pnu*« ; 
Whll-i.'  uiiu  his  (l<Hir  wilh  ilniiiVni  tatjr  amitc*. 
Till  Iw  from  bed  bla  pretly  cansoit  tti^bu. 

Jud  are  not  Metrodorus's  words  something  like  to  these 
when  he  writes  to  his  brother  thus :  It  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness to  preserve  the  Greeks,  or  to  get  them  to  bestow  gar- 
lands upon  us  for  our  wit.  but  to  eat  well  and  drink  good 
wine,  'rimocrates,  so  as  not  to  offend  but  pleasiue  our 
stomachs.  And  be  eaith  again,  in  some  other  place  in  the 
same  epistles:  How  gay  and  how  assured  was  I,  when  I 
had  once  learned  of  Epicurus  the  true  way  of  gratifying 
my  stomach  ;  for,  believe  me,  philosopher  Timocrates,  our 
prime  good  lies  at  the  stomach. 

17.  In  brief,  tliese  men  draw  out  the  dimensions  of  their 
pleasures  like  a  circle,  about  the  stomach  as  a  centre. 
And  the  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  for  those  men  ever  to 
participate  of  generous  and  princely  joy,  such  as  enkindles 
a  height  of  spirit  iu  us  and  scuds  fortli  to  all  mankind  an 
unmade  hilarity  and  calm  serenity,  that  have  taken  up  a 
»ort  of  life  that  is  coufinedr  uusocial,  inhuman,  and  unin- 
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Bpircd  towards  the  esteem  of  the  world  and  the  ]ove  of 
mankind.  Tor  the  soul  of  man  is  not  Qn  abject,  little,  and 
ungeiiorous  thing,  nor  doth  it  extend  its  desires  fas  polyps 
do  their  clawsj  unto  eatables  only,  —  yea,  these  are  in 
an  instant  of  time  taken  off  by  the  least  plenitude, — 
but  when  its  efforts  towards  what  is  brave  and  gener- 
oaa  and  the  hpnore  and  caresses  that  accrue  there- 
from are  now  in  their  consummate  vigor,  this  life's  du- 
ration cannot  limit  them,  but  the  desire  of  glory  and 
the  love  of  mankind  grasp  at  whole  eternity,  and  wrestle 
with  such  actions  and  charms  as  brmg  with  them  an 
ineffable  pleasure,  and  sucli  as  good  men,  though  never  so 
fain,  cannot  decline,  they  meeting  and  accosting  thorn  on 
all  sides  and  surrounding  thetn  about,  while  their  being 
beneficial  to  many  occasions  joy  to  theraselvcB. 

A*  lie  poMiM  (hroiigh  the  throng  in  tho  cit^. 
All  gmo  upun  liiinu  ■ume  DvXty.' 

For  bo  that  can  so  affuct  and  move  other  men  aa  to  fill 
tbcm  with  joy  and  rapture,  and  to  make  them  long  to 
touch  him  and  salute  him,  cannot  but  apiwur  even  to  a 
blind  man  to  possess  and  enjoy  very  extraordinary  satisfao- 
tiona  in  himself.  Asxd  hence  it  comes  that  such  men  are 
both  indcfiitigablc  and  uudaimted  in  scniug  the  public, 
and  we  stili  bear  some  such  words  from  them: 

Th7  &[lier  got  thee  for  the  commaD  good ; 
and 

L«fi  DM  gire  off  to  bonefit  maDklnd. 

But  what  need  I  Instance  in  those  that  are  consummately 
goodl  Vor  if  to  one  of  the  middling  rank  of  bad  men, 
when  he  is  just  a  dying,  he  that  hath  the  power  over  him 
(whether  bis  God  or  prince)  should  but  allow  one  hour 
more,  upon  condition  that,  after  he  hatli  spent  that  either 
in  some  generous  action  or  in  sensual  enjoyment,  he  should 
then  presently  die,  who  would  in  this  time  choose  rather  to 

•  odjM.  vm.  ira. 
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ftcuompouy  with  Lais  or  di-ink  Ariusiaa  wiuc,  than  to  dcs* 
patch  Archias  and  restore  the  Tbebans  to  their  liberties  I 
¥ox  my  port  I  believe  none  would.  For  I  sec  that  even 
common  sword -players,  if  they  are  not  utter  brutes  and  saV' 
ages,  but  Greek  born,  when  they  ara  to  enter  the  list, 
though  tbere  be  many  and  very  costly  dishes  set  bcfoi-e 
them,  yet  take  more  content  in  employing  their  time  in 
commending  their  poor  wives  to  some  of  their  friends,  yea, 
and  in  conferring  freedom  on  their  slaves,  thiin  in  gratify- 
ing Iheii'  stomachs.  But  should  the  pleasures  of  the  body  be 
allowed  to  have  some  extraordinary  matter  in  them,  this 
would  yet  be  common  to  men  of  action  and  business. 

For  Ihojr  can  out  Booi  ni»l,  uni]  rvd  wine  diink,* 

aye,  and  entertain  themselves  with  their  friends,  and  per- 
haps with  a  greater  rcUsh  too,  after  their  engagements  and 
hard  services,  —  as  did  Alexander  and  Agesilaus,  and  {by 
Jove)  Phocion  and  Epaminondas  too,  —  than  these  gentle- 
men who  anoint  themselves  by  the  fireside,  and  are  gin- 
gerly rocked  about  the  strcetEi  in  sedans.  Yea,  those  make 
but  small  account  of  such  pleasures  as  these,  as  being 
compriiied  in  tliosc  greater  ones.  For  why  should  a  man 
mentioa  Epaminondas's  denying  to  sup  with  one,  when  he 
saw  the  preparations  made  were  above  the  man's  estate, 
but  fi-ankly  telling  his  friend,  "  I  thought  you  had  intended 
a  sacrifice  and  not  a  debauch,"  when  Alexander  himself 
refused  Queen  Ada's  cooks,  telling  her  he  had  better  ones 
of  his  own,  to  wit,  travelling  by  night  for  his  dinner,  and 
a  hght  dinner  for  \m  supper,  and  when  Philoxcnus  writ- 
ing to  him  about  some  handsome  boys,  and  desiring  to 
know  of  him  whether  he  would  have  him  buy  thein  for 
him,  was  within  a  small  matter  of  being  discharged  his 
office  for  it?  And  yet  who  might  better  have  them  than 
he  1   But  as  Hippocrates  saith  that  of  two  piuns  the  lesser 

•  SCO  D.  V.  «1. 
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is  obscured  by  the  greater,  bo  the  pleasures  that  accrue 
horn  action  and  the  love  of  glory,  while  they  cheer  and  re- 
fresh the  mind,  do  by  their  transrcndcnry  and  grandeur  oh* 
litcmte  and  extinguish  the  inferior  satisfactions  of  the  body. 
18.  If  then  the  remembering  of  former  good  things  (as 
they  afhrm)  be  that  which  most  contributes  to  a  pleas- 
urable li\'ing,  not  one  of  us  will  then  credit  Epicurus  when 
he  tells  us  that,  while  he  was  dyiiif;  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  strongest  agonies  and  distempers,  ho  yet  boro  himself 
up  with  the  memory  of  the  pleasures  be  formerly  enjoyed. 
For  a  man  may  better  see  the  resemblance  of  his  own  face 
in  a  troubled  deep  or  a  storm,  than  a  smooLb  and  smiling 
remcmbrtmce  of  past  pleasui-e  in  a  body  tortured  with 
such  lancing  and  reading  paios.  But  now  tlie  memories 
of  past  actions  no  man  can  put  from  bim  that  would. 
For  did  Alexander,  thinlt  you,  (or  indeed  could  he  pos- 
sibly) forget  the  fight  at  Arbela?  Or  Pclopidas  the  tjrant 
LeoQtiadaa  t  Or  Thcmistoclcs  the  engagement  at  Salamia  ? 
For  the  Atheniana  to  this  rerj'  day  keep  an  annual  festival 
for  the  buttle  at  Marathon,  and  the  Thebans  for  that  at 
Leuctra ;  and  so,  by  Jove,  do  we  onrselves  (as  you  very 
well  know)  for  that  which  Daiphantus  gained  at  Hyam- 
poHs,  and  all  Phocis  is  filled  with  sacrifices  and  public 
honors.  Nor  is  there  any  of  us  that  is  better  satisfied 
with  what  himself  hath  either  eaten  or  dninh  than  he 
is  with  what  they  have  achieved.  It  is  very  easy  then  to 
imiigine  what  great  content,  satisfaction,  and  joy  accom- 
panied the  authors  of  these  actions  in  their  lifetime,  when 
the  verj'  memory  of  them  hath  not  yet  after  five  hundred 
years  and  more  lost  its  rejoicing  power.  The  tnith  is, 
Epiennis  himself  allows  there  arc  some  pleasures  derived 
fi'om  fame.  And  indeed  why  should  he  not,  when  he  him- 
self had  such  a  furious  lechery  and  wriggling  after  glory 
as  made  Iiim  not  only  to  disown  his  masters  and  seajflle 
about  syllables  and  accents  with  his  fellow-pedant  Demo- 
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critus  (whose  doctriacs  be  stole  verbatim),  anil  to  tell  bis 
disciples  there  never  was  a  wise  man  io  the  world  bcaidea 
himself,  but  also  to  put  it  in  writing  how  Colotes  per- 
formed adoration  to  him,  as  be  was  one  day  philosophizing, 
by  touching  his  knees,  and  that  bis  o^m  brother  Neoclcs 
was  used  irom  a  child  to  say,  "There  neither  is,  nor  ever 
was  in  the  world,  a  wiser  man  tbaa  Epicurus,"  and  that 
his  mother  had  just  so  many  atoms  within  her  as,  when 
tlicy  came  together,  must  have  produced  a  complete  wise 
manl  May  not  a  man  then  —  as  Callicratidas  once  said 
of  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  that  he  whored  the  soa  — 
as  well  say  of  Kpiciuiis  that  he  basely  and  covertly  forces 
and  ra\'isbes  Fame,  by  not  enjojing  her  publicly  but  ruf- 
jling  and  debauching  her  in  a  comer  1  tor  as  men's  bodies 
are  oft  necessitated  by  famine,  for  want  of  other  food,  to 
prey  against  nature  upon  tJiemselvos,a  like  mischief  to  this 
does  vain-glory  create  in  men's  minds,  forcing  them,  when 
they  hunger  after  praise  and  cannot  obtain  it  from  other 
men,  at  lost  to  commend  themselves. 

19.  And  do  not  they  then  that  stand  so  well  affected 
towards  applause  and  fame  tliemselves  own  they  cast  away 
very  eitraordinary  pleasures,  when  they  decline  magistra- 
ture.  public  ofllces,  and  the  favor  and  couiidences  of  princes, 
from  whom  Democritus  once  said  the  grandest  blessings  of 
human  life  are  derived  t  For  he  will  never  induce  any  mortal 
to  believe,  that  he  that  could  so  highly  value  and  please 
himself  with  the  attestation  of  his  brother  Ncocles  and  the 
adoration  of  his  friend  Colotes  would  not,  were  he  clapped 
by  all  the  Greeks  at  the  Olympiads,  go  quite  out  of  his 
wits  and  even  hollow  for  joy,  or  rather  indeed  be  elated 
in  the  manner  spoken  of  by  Sophocles, 

TaRfd  Uke  the  dowo  of  ■  tcny-hended  Ibiatle. 

If  it  be  a  pleasing  thing  then  to  be  of  a  good  fame,  it  is  on 
tiie  contrary  afflictive  to  bo  of  an  ill  one  ;  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  infamous 
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than  want  of  friendship,  idleness,  atheism,  dehauchery, 
and  negligence.  Nov  these  are  looked  upon  by  all  men 
except  themselves  as  inseparable  companions  of  tlieir 
party.  But  unjustly,  some  one  may  say.  Be  it  so  then  ; 
for  we  consider  not  now  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  what 
fajne  and  reputation  they  are  of  in  the  world.  And  we 
shall  forbear  nt  present  to  mention  the  many  books  that 
have  been  written  to  defame  them,  and  the  blackening 
decrees  made  against  them  by  several  republics  ;  for  that 
would  look  like  bitterness.  But  if  the  answers  of  oracles, 
the  providence  of  the  Gods,  and  the  tenderness  and  aftec- 
tion  of  ]>arents  to  their  issue,- — if  cI^tI  policy,  military 
order,  and  the  office  of  magiati'acy  be  things  to  be  looked 
upon  as  deservedly  esteemed  and  celebrated,  it  must  of 
necessity  then  be  allowed  also,  tliat  they  that  tell  us  it  is 
none  of  their  business  to  preserve  the  Greeks,  but  they 
must  eat  and  drink  so  as  not  to  offend  but  pleasure  their 
Btomachs,  are  base  and  ignominious  persons,  and  that  tlieir 
being  reputed  such  must  needs  extremely  humble  them 
and  make  their  lives  untoward  to  them,  if  they  take  honor 
and  a  good  name  for  any  part  of  their  satiefaction. 

20.  "When  Theon  had  thus  spoken,  we  thought  good  to 
break  up  o\ir  walk  to  rest  us  awhile  (aa  we  were  wont 
to  do)  upon  the  benches.  Kor  did  we  continue  any  long 
space  in  our  silence  at  what  was  spoken ;  for  Zeuxippus, 
taking  his  hint  from  what  had  been  said,  spake  to  us: 
AVho  will  make  up  that  of  the  discourse  which  is  yet  be- 
hind 1  For  it  hath  not  yet  received  its  due  conclusion; 
and  this  gentleman,  by  mentioning  divination  and  provi- 
dence, did  in  my  opinion  suggest  as  much  to  us  ;  for  these 
people  boast  that  these  very  things  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  prodding  of  their  lives  with  pleasure,  seren- 
ity, and  assurance ;  so  that  there  must  be  something  said 
to  these  too.  Aristodemus  subjoined  then  and  said :  As  to 
pleasure,  I  think  there  hath  been  enough  said  already 
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to  erince  that,  supposing  their  docti'inc  to  be  successful 
and  to  attoiu  its  own  design,  it  yet  doth  but  ease  us  of  few 
and  a  certain  superstitious  persuasion,  but  help«  us  not  to 
any  comfort  or  joy  from  the  Gods  at  all ;  nay,  while  it 
brings  us  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  neither  disquieted  nor 
pleased  with  them,  it  doth  but  render  us  in  the  same 
manner  affected  towards  them  as  we  ate  towards  the 
Scj-thians  or  Ilyrcanirms,  from  whom  we  expect  neither 
good  nor  harm.  But  if  something  more  must  yet  be 
added  to  what  hath  been  already  spoken,  I  think  I  may 
very  well  take  it  from  themselves.  And  in  the  first  place, 
they  quarrel  extremely  with  those  that  would  take  away 
all  sorrowing,  weeping,  and  sighing  for  tlic  death  of 
friends,  and  tell  them  that  such  unconcerned ness  as  arrives 
to  an  insensibility  proceeds  from  some  other  worse  cause, 
to  wit,  inhumanity,  excessive  vain-j^lory,  or  prodi^ous 
fierceness,  and  that  therefore  it  woidd  be  better  to  bo  a 
little  concerned  and  affected,  yea.  and  to  liriuor  one's  eyes 
and  he  melted,  with  other  pretty  things  of  the  Uke  kind, 
which  they  use  foppishly  to  affect  and  counterfeit,  that 
they  may  be  thought  tender  and  lonng-hearted  people. 
For  just  in  this  manner  Epicurus  expressed  himself  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ilcgcsianax,  when  he  wrote 
to  Dositheus  the  father  and  to  Pyraon  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  person ;  for  I  fortuned  very  lately  to  run  over  his 
epistles.  And  I  say,  in  imitation  of  them,  that  atheism  is 
no  less  an  evil  than  iahumanit)'  and  vain-glorj',  and  into 
this  they  would  lead  us  who  take  away  with  God's  anger 
tlie  comfort  we  might  derive  from  him.  For  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us  to  have  something  of  the  unsuiting 
passion  of  daimtedness  and  fear  conjoined  and  intermixed 
with  our  sentiments  of  a  Deity,  than  while  we  fly  from  it, 
to  leave  ourselves  neither  hope,  comfort,  nor  assurance  in 
the  enjoyment  of  our  good  things,  nor  any  recourse  to 
God  in  our  adversity  and  misfortunes. 
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21.  We  ought,  it  is  true,  to  remove  superstition  from  the 
■pcrsHasion  we  have  of  the  Gods,  aa  we  would  the  g»im 
from  our  eyes ;  hut  if  that  be  impossible,  we  must  not 
root  out  and  extinguish  with  it  the  bchcf  which  the  most 
have  of  the  Gods ;  nor  is  that  a  dismaying  and  soiir  one 
either,  as  those  gentlemen  feign,  while  they  libel  and 
abuse  the  blessed  Providence,  representing  her  as  a  hob- 
goblin or  as  some  fell  and  tragic  ftu-y.  Yea,  I  must  tell 
jou,  there  are  some  in  the  world  that  fear  God  in  an  ex- 
cess, for  whom  yet  it  would  not  be  better  not  so  to  fear 
him.  For,  while  they  dread  him  as  a  governor  that  is 
gentle  to  the  good  and  serere  to  the  bad.  and  are  by  this 
one  fear,  which  makes  them  not  to  need  many  others, 
freed  from  doing  ill  and  brought  to  keep  their  wicked- 
ness with  them  in  quiet  and  (as  it  were)  in  an  enfeebled 
languor,  they  come  hereby  to  have  less  disquiet  than  those 
that  indulge  the  practice  of  it  and  are  rash  and  daring  in 
it,  and  then  presently  after  fear  and  repent  of  it.  Now 
that  disposition  of  mind  which  the  greater  and  ignorant 
part  of  mankind,  that  are  not  utterly  bad,  are  of  towards 
God,  hath,  it  is  very  true,  conjoined  with  the  regard  and 
honor  they  pay  him,  a  kind  of  anguish  and  astonished 
dread,  which  is  also  called  superstition ;  but  ten  tliousand 
times  more  and  greater  than  this  are  the  good  hope  and 
true  joy  that  attend  it,  which  both  implore  and  receive 
the  whole  benefit  of  prosperity  and  good  success  from 
the  Gods  only.  And  this  is  manifest  by  the  greatest 
tokens  that  can  be ;  for  neither  do  the  discourses  of  those 
that  wait  at  the  temples,  nor  the  good  times  of  our 
solemn  festivals,  nor  any  other  actions  or  sights  more 
recreate  and  delight  us  than  what  we  see  and  do  about  the 
Gods  ourselves,  while  we  assist  at  the  public  ceremonies, 
and  join  in  the  sacred  balls,  and  attend  at  the  sacrificea 
and  mitiations.  Tor  the  mind  is  not  then  sorrowful,  de- 
miss,  and  heavy,  as  she  would  be  if  she  were  addressing 
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to  certain  tyrants  or  cruel  tortiirers  :  but  on  the  contriiry, 
where  Bhc  is  most  apprehensive  and  fullest  persuaded  the 
Dirinity  is  present,  there  she  most  of  all  throws  off  sor- 
rows, tears,  and  pensivcness,  and  lets  herself  loose  to 
irbat  is  pleasing  and  agreeable,  to  the  very  degree  uf  tip- 
eiuess,  frolic,  and  laughter.  In  amorous  conceros,  as  the 
poet  said  once, 

Wlirn  n]<l  mAU  anil  olJ  wift  tliink  of  \oitf*  flres, 
Their  frozen  l>r«uu  will  iwell  <r)tb  now  dealrw ; 

but  now  in  the  public  processions  and  sacrifices  not  only 
the  old  man  and  the  old  wife,  nor  yet  the  poor  and  mean 
man  only,  hut  also 

Tbo  iluiif  lli!ckJ»ggect  dmk  th«t  turn*  (tie  mill, 

and  household-slaves  and  day-laborers,  are  strangely  ele- 
vated and  transported  with  mirth  and  jovialty.  Rich  men 
as  well  as  princes  are  used  at  certain  times  to  malte  puh- 
Uc  entertainments  and  to  keep  open  houses  ;  but  the 
feasts  they  make  at  the  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  \Thea 
they  now  apprehend  their  minds  to  approach  nearest  the 
Divinity,  have  conjoined  with  the  honor  and  veneration 
which  they  pay  him  a  much  more  transcending  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  Of  this,  he  that  hath  renoimced  God's 
providence  hath  not  the  least  share ;  for  what  recreates 
and  cheers  ua  at  the  festirals  is  not  the  store  of  good 
wine  and  roast  meat,  but  the  good  hope  and  persuasion 
that  God  is  there  present  and  propitious  to  us,  and  kindly 
accepts  of  what  we  do.  From  some  of  onr  festivals  we 
exclude  the  flute  and  garland  ;  but  if  God  bo  not  present 
at  the  saci'ifice,  as  the  solemnity  of  the  banquet,  tlie  rest 
is  but  unhallowed.  unfeast-Uke,  and  uninspired.  Indeed 
the  whole  is  but  ungrateful  and  irksome  to  such  a  man ; 
for  he  asks  for  nothing  at  all,  but  only  acts  his  prayers 
and  adorations  for  fear  of  the  public,  and  utters  expres- 
sions contradictory  to  his  philosophy.  And  when  he  sac- 
rifices, he  stands  by  and  looks  upon  the  priest  as  he  kills 
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the  offering  but  as  lie  dotli  upon  a  butcher ;  and  when 
he  hntli  done,  he  goes  his  way,  saying  with  Menandcr, 

To  bribe  [he  Godi  I  tai:rlllc.'Gj  tny  Lett, 
But  tltoy  tut'vr  mimloil  me  nor  niy  reqtiML 

For  such  a  mien  Epiaims  would  have  us  to  put  on,  and 
neither  to  envy  nor  to  incur  the  hutrcd  of  the  common 
sort  by  doing  oiurselves  with  displeasure  what  others  do 
with  delight.     For,  as  Evenus  saith, 

Ko  mnn  car  Una  irhiit  he  in  riaiIo  tn  da. 

For  which  very  reason  they  tliinTt  the  eupeistitious  are 
not  yjleascd  in  their  minds  but  in  fear  while  they  attend 
at  the  sarrifices  and  mysteries  ;  though  they  themselves  are 
in  no  better  condition,  if  they  do  the  same  things  out  of 
fear,  and  partalte  not  cither  of  as  great  good  hope  aa  the 
others  do,  but  are  only  fearful  and  uneasy  lest  they  should 
come  to  be  discovered  cheating  and  abusing  the  public, 
upon  whose  account  it  is  that  they  compose  the  books 
they  write  about  the  Gods  and  the  Divine  Nature, 

iDToWod,  with  nothing  truly  mi, 
But  ill  around  enveloped; 

hiding  out  of  fear  the  real  opinions  they  contain. 

22.  And  now,  after  the  two  former  ranks  of  ill  and 
common  men,  we  will  in  the  third  place  consider  the  best 
sort  and  most  beloved  of  the  Gods,  and  what  great  satis- 
factions they  receive  from  their  clean  and  generous  senti- 
mentj*  of  the  Ueity,  to  wit,  that  he  is  the  Prince  of  all 
good  tilings  and  the  Parent  of  all  things  brave,  and  can 
MO  more  do  an  unworthy  thing  than  he  can  be  made  to 
suffer  it.  For  ho  is  good,  and  ho  that  is  good  can  upon 
no  account  fall  into  envj',  fear,  anger,  or  hatred  ;  for  it  is 
not  proper  to  a  hot  thing  to  cool,  but  to  heat ;  nor  to  a 
good  thing  to  do  harm.  Kow  anger  is  hy  nature  at  the 
farthest  distance  imnginable  from  complacency,  and  splcen- 
ishncss  from  placlduess,  and  animosity  and  turbulence  from 
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hnmanity  and  kindness.  For  the  latter  of  these  proceed 
from  generosity  and  fortitude,  but  the  former  from  itnpo- 
tency  and  baseness.  The  Deity  is  not  therefore  con- 
strained by  either  anger  or  kindnesses ;  but  that  is  bo- 
cause  it  is  natural  to  it  to  be  kind  and  aiding,  and 
nnnntiirol  to  be  angry  and  hurtfid.  But  the  great  Jove, 
n-hose  mansion  is  in  heaven  and  who  drives  his  ningcd 
chariot,  is  the  first  that  descends  downwards  and  orders 
all  things  and  takes  the  care  of  them.  But  of  the  other 
Qods  one  is  sumamed  tlie  Distributer,  and  another  the 
Mild,  and  a  third  the  Avcrtcr  of  Evil.  And  according  to 
Pindar, 

Of  ftll  the  Gtoli  to  be  lo  nun  moat  Uod. 

And  Diogenes  saith,  that  all  things  arc  tbe  Gods',  and 
friends  have  all  things  common,  and  good  men  are  the 
Gods'  friends  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  either  that  a 
man  beloved  of  the  Gods  should  not  be  happy,  or  that  a 
wise  and  a  just  man  should  not  be  beloved  of  the  Gods. 
Can  you  tliink  then  that  they  that  take  away  I'roTidence 
need  any  other  chastisement,  or  that  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient one  already,  when  they  root  out  of  themselves  such 
vast  satisfaction  and  joy  as  we  that  stand  tlius  affected 
towards  the  Deity  have  ?  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,  and 
Aristobulus  were  the  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  Kpicu- 
ms :  the  better  part  of  whom  he  all  his  lifetime  either 
attended  upon  in  their  sicknesses  or  lamented  at  their 
deaths.  So  did  Lycurgus,  when  he  was  saluted  by  tho 
Delphic  prophetess, 

Dnr  frirad  to  I1MTO1I7  3ote  and  *]]  Ibe  GoiU. 

And  did  Socrates  when  he  believed  that  a  certain  DiipHnity 
was  used  out  of  kindness  to  discourse  him,  and  Pindar 
when  he  heard  Pan  sing  one  of  the  sonnets  he  had  com- 
posed, but  a  little  rejoice,  think  youT  Or  Phormio,  when 
he  thought  he  bad   treated  Castor  and  Pollux  at  his 
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house  T  Or  Sophocles,  wKen  he  entertained  Ac8cula])iu8, 
as  both  he  liirasolf  believed,  and  others  too,  that  thought 
the  same  with  him  by  reason  of  the  ayiparition  tliat  then 
happened  1  AMiat  opinion  Ilermogencs  had  of  the  Gods 
is  well  worth  the  recounting  in  his  very  own  words. 
"For  those  Gods,"  saith  he,  "who  know  nil  things  and 
can  do  all  things,  are  so  friendly  and  loving  to  mc  that, 
hecauBG  they  take  care  of  me,  I  never  escape  tliem  either 
by  night  or  by  day,  wherever  I  go  or  whatever  I  am 
about.  And  because  they  know  beforehand  what  isaiie 
every  thing  will  have,  they  signify  it  to  me  by  sending 
angels,  voices,  dreams,  and  presages." 

23.  Very  amiable  things  must  those  be  that  come  to  us 
from  the  Gods :  but  when  these  very  things  come  by  the 
Gods  too,  this  Is  what  occasions  vast  satisfaction  and  un- 
speakable assnrance,  a  sublimity  of  mind  and  a  joy  that, 
like  a  smiling  brightness,  doth  as  it  were  gild  over  our 
good  things  with  a  glory.  But  now  those  that  arc  per- 
suaded otherwise  obstruct  the  veiy  sweetest  part  of  their 
prosperitj",  and  leave  themselves  nothing  to  turn  to  in  their 
adversity  ;  but  when  they  are  in  distress,  look  only  to  this 
one  refuge  and  port,  dissolution  and  insensibility ;  just  as 
if  in  a  storm  or  tempest  at  sea,  some  one  should,  to  hearten 
the  rest,  stand  up  and  say  to  them :  Gentlemen,  the  ship 
hath  never  a  pilot  in  it.  nor  will  Castor  and  Pollux  come 
themselves  to  assuage  the  violence  of  the  beating  waves  or 
to  lay  the  swift  careers  of  tlic  winds ;  yet  I  can  assure  you 
tlicre  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  dreaded  in  all  this,  for  the 
vessel  will  be  immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  or  elso 
will  very  quickly  fall  off  and  bo  dashed  in  pieces  against 
the  rocks.  For  this  is  Epicurus's  way  of  discourse  to  pcr- 
eons  under  grievous  distempers  and  excessive  pains.  Dost 
thou  hope  for  any  good  from  the  Gods  for  thy  pietj-  ?  It 
is  thy  vanity  ;  for  the  blessed  and  incorruptible  Bciag  is 
not  constrained  by  either  angers  or  kindnesses.     Dost  thou 
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^cy  something  better  after  this  life  than  what  thou  hast 
herel  Thou  dost  but  deceive  thj-sclf ;  for  what  ts  dissolved 
bath  no  sense,  and  that  which  hath  no  sense  is  nothing  to 
us.  Aye ;  but  how  comes  it  then,  my  good  friend,  that 
you  bid  me  eat  and  be  merry  t  ^^Tiy.  by  Jove,  because  he 
that  is  in  a  great  storm  canaot  be  fur  off  a  shipwreck  ;  and 
jour  extreme  peril  mW  soon  laud  you  upon  Death's  strand. 
Though  yet  a  passenger  ut  aca,  when  be  is  got  off  from  a 
shattered  ship,  will  still  buoy  himself  up  vriih  some  little 
hope  that  he  may  drive  his  body  to  some  shore  and  get  out 
by  swimming  ;  but  now  the  poor  soul,  according  to  these 
men's  philosophy, 

Hu  no  MC«pe  twjrond  the  hoary  main." 

Yea,  she  presently  evaporates,  disperses,  and  perishes,  even 
before  the  body  itself:  so  that  it  seems  her  great  and  ex- 
cessive rejoicing  must  be  only  for  having  learned  this  one 
sage  and  divine  maxim,  that  all  her  misfortimes  will  at 
last  determine  ia  her  own  destruction,  dissolution,  and  an- 
nihilation. 

24.  But  (said  he,  looking  upon  me)  I  should  be  imperti- 
nent, should  I  say  any  thing  upon  this  subject,  when  vre  have 
heard  you  but  now  discourse  so  fully  against  those  that 
would  persuade  us  that  Epicurus's  doctrtuc  about  the  soul 
renders  men  more  disposed  and  better  pleased  to  die  than 
Plato's  doth.  Zcuxippus  therefore  subjoined  and  said: 
And  must  our  present  debate  be  left  then  unfinisbed  be- 
cause of  that?  Or  shall  wc  be  afraid  to  oppose  that 
divine  oracle  to  Epicurus !  No,  by  no  means,  I  said  ; 
and  EmpedoclcB  tells  us  that 

Whal'i  verjr  gtxii  cloimt  to  be  heard  Inrioeb 

Therefore  we  must  apply  ourselves  again  to  Theon;  for  I 
think  he  was  present  at  our  former  discourse ;  and  more* 
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over,  he  is  a  yoiing  man,  and  needs  not  feav  being  charged 
by  tbese  young  gentlemen  with  having  a  bad  memory. 

25.  Then  Theon,  like  one  constrained,  said :  Well  then, 
if  you  will  needs  have  me  to  go  mi  with  the  dieronvse.  I 
vn\\  not  do  as  yon  did,  Aristodemus.  For  you  were  shy 
of  repeating  what  this  gentleman  spolce,  but  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  make  ii«e  of  what  yon  have  said ;  for  I  think 
indeed  you  did  very  well  divide  mankind  into  three  ranks  ;i 
the  fii*st  of  wicked  and  very  bad  men,  the  second  of  the' 
vulgar  and  common  sort,  and  the  third  of  good  and  wise 
men.  The  wicked  and  bad  sort  then,  while  they  dread 
any  kind  of  divine  vengeance  and  punishment  at  all, 
and  arc  by  this  deterred  from  doing:  mischief,  and  thereby 
enjoy  the  greater  quiet,  will  live  both  in  more  pleasiure 
and  in  less  disturbance  for  it.  And  Epicurus  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  proper  means  to  keep  men  from 
doing  ill  is  the  fear  of  punishments.  So  that  we  should 
cram  them  xvith  more  and  more  superstition  still,  and 
raise  up  against  them  terrors,  chasms,  flights,  and  snr- 
mises,  both  from  heaven  and  earth,  if  their  being  amazed 
with  such  things  as  these  will  make  them  become  the  more 
tame  and  gentle.  For  it  is  more  for  their  benefit  to  be  re- 
strained from  criminal  actions  by  the  fear  of  what  comes 
after  death,  than  to  commit  them  and  then  to  Uve  in  per^ 
petual  danger  and  fear. 

36.  As  to  the  vulgar  sort,  besides  their  fear  of  what  is 
iu  hell,  the  hope  they  have  conceived  of  an  eternity  from 
the  tales  and  fictions  of  the  ancients,  and  their  great  desire 
of  being,  which  is  both  the  earliest  and  the  strongest  of 
all,  exceed  in  pleasure  and  sweet  content  of  mind  that 
childish  dread.  And  therefore,  when  they  lose  their  chil- 
dren, wires  or  fiiends,  tliey  would  rather  have  them  be 
Bomewherc  and  still  remain,  though  in  misery,  than  that 
they  should  be  quite  destroyed,  dissolved,  and  reduced  tO; 
nothing.     And  they  arc  pleased  when  they  hear  it  said  of 
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a  dying  person,  that  be  goes  away  or  departs,  and  such 
other  words  as  intimate  death  to  be  the  soul's  remove  uiid 
iiot  destruction.     And  they  sometimea  speak  thus: 


and  thus: 


But  I'll  even  there  tblnlc  on  m.7  daarett  ftkod  ;  < 


Whtl'i  your  coiDmtnd  to  Hector  T    Lei  me  know ; 
Or  10  your  <]e«r  oM  I'riiun  tli»ll  I  ro  '  t 


And  (there  arising  hereupon  an  erroneous  deviation)  they 
are  the  better  pleased  when  they  bury  with  their  departed 
friends  such  aroLs,  implements,  or  clothes  as  were  most 
familiar  to  them  in  their  lifetime ;  as  Minos  did  the  Cretan 
flutes  with  Glaucus, 

Made  of  the  shuiki  of  «  StaA  brindled  fawn. 

And  if  they  do  but  imagine  thoy  either  ask  or  desire  any 
thing  of  tbcm,  they  are  glad  when  they  give  it  them.  Thus 
Periander  burnt  his  queen's  attire  with  her,  because  he 
thought  she  had  asked  for  it  and  complained  she  was  o- 
oold.  Nor  doth  an  Acacus^  on  Ascalaphus,  or  an  Acheron 
much  disorder  them  whom  they  have  often  gratified  with 
btdls,  shows,  and  music  of  every  sort.  But  now  all  men 
shrink  from  that  face  of  death  which  carries  with  it  iusen- 
pbility,  oblivitm.  and  extinction  of  knowledge,  as  being  dis- 
mal, ginm,  and  dark.  And  they  are  discomposed  when 
they  hear  it  said  of  any  one,  he  is  porished,  or  he  is  gone,  or 
he  is  no  more :  and  they  show  great  uneasiness  when 
they  hear  such  words  as  these : 

Go  to  the  woai-c]»A  Mrth  h«  mull. 
And  ihert  U«  ihrl  veiled  Into  iliiet. 
And  ng'tr  man  laugh  or  drink,  or  beu 
The  diAiniLng  MUiub  of  lluucirlri«{ 


and  these : 


Bat  from  our  lipa  the  vital  tptrft  tl*i 
Betuns  ao  tuore  to  wak«  tb«  alleat  de«14 


•  u.  xxa  Wt. 
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27.  Wherefore  they  must  needs  cut  the  vei7  throats  of 
thorn  that  shall  with  Epicurus  tell  them,  We  men  were 
bom  once  for  all,  and  we  cannot  be  bom  twice,  but  our  not 
being  must  last  for  ever.  For  this  will  bring  them  to  slight 
their  present  good  as  little,  or  rather  indeed  as  nothing  at 
all  compared  with  everlastingncss,  and  therefore  to  let  it 
pass  uncnjoyed  and  to  become  wholly  ucgHgeut  of  virtue 
and  action,  as  men  disheartened  and  brought  to  a  contempt 
of  themselves,  as  being  but  as  it  were  of  one  day's  con- 
tinuance and  uncertain,  and  bom  for  no  considerable  pur- 
pose. For  insensibility,  dissolution,  and  the  conceit  that 
what  hath  no  sense  is  nothing  to  us,  do  not  at  all  abate  the 
fear  of  death,  but  rather  help  to  confirm  it ;  for  this  very 
thing  is  it  that  nature  most  dreads,  — 

But  nuy  you  all  niiuni  to  mould  adiI  ntt,* 

to  wit,  the  dissolution  of  the  soul  into  what  is  without 
knowledge  or  sense.  Now,  while  Epicurus  would  have 
this  to  bo  a  ecparation  into  atoms  and  void,  he  doth  but 
further  cut  off  all  hope  of  immorlality ;  to  compass  which 
(I  can  scarce  refrain  from  saying)  all  men  and  women 
would  be  well  contented  to  be  worried  by  Cerberus,  and  to 
can7  water  into  the  tub  full  of  holes,  so  they  might  but 
continue  in  being  and  not  be  exterminated.  Though  (as  I 
said  before)  there  are  not  very  many  that  stand  in  fear  of 
these  things,  they  being  but  the  tenets  of  old  women  and  the 
fabulous  stones  of  mothers  and  nurses,— and  even  they 
that  do  fear  them  yet  believe  that  certain  rites  of  initiation 
and  puliation  will  relieve  them,  by  which  being  cleansed 
they  shall  play  and  dance  in  hell  for  ever,  in  company  with 
those  that  have  the  privilege  of  a  bright  light,  clear  air, 
and  the  use  of  speech,  —  still  to  be  deprived  of  living  dis- 
turbs all  both  young  and  old.    For  it  seems  that  we 

Impotienl  lovg  ibe  Itifli  I  that  tliliiM  on  oulhgt 
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OS  Euripides  saith.     Nor  are  we  easy  or  without  regret 
when  we  bear  this  : 

ilim  apcaldng  tbiu  th'  etcnial  briglitnoM  tMvei, 
Wlieni  Diglii  the  wearied  *KeLit  of  dii;  roceiTei. 

28.  And  therefore  it  is  very  plain  that  with  the  belief 
of  immortality  they  take  away  the  sweetest  and  greatest 
hopes  the  vulgar  sort  have.  And  what  shall  we  then 
think  they  take  away  from  the  good  and  those  that  have 
led  pious  and  just  lives,  who  expect  no  ill  after  doiitU,  but 
on  the  contrary  most  glorious  and  di\'inc  things  F  For, 
in  the  first  pluce,  champions  are  not  used  to  receive  the 
garland  before  they  have  performed  their  exercises,  but 
after  they  have  contested  and  proved  victorious ;  in  like 
manner  is  it  with  those  that  are  persuaded  that  good  men 
have  the  prixc  of  their  conquests  after  tliis  life  is  ended  ; 
it  is  manellous  to  think  to  what  a  pitch  of  grandeur  their 
virtue  raises  their  spirits  upon  the  contemplation  of  those 
hopes,  among  the  which  this  is  oue,  that  they  shjdl  one 
day  see  those  men  that  arc  now  insolent  by  reason  of  their 
wealth  and  power,  and  that  foolishly  flout  at  their  betters, 
undergo  just  punishment.  In  the  next  place,  none  of  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  the  contemplation  of  bcuig  have  here 
their  fill  of  them  ;  they  having  but  a  watery  and  puddled 
reason  to  speculate  with,  as  it  were,  through  the  fog  and 
mist  of  the  body ;  and  yet  they  still  look  upwards  like 
birds,  as  ready  to  take  their  flight  to  the  spacious  and 
bright  region,  and  endeavor  to  make  their  souls  expedite 
and  light  from  things  mortal,  using  philosophy  as  a  study 
and  preparation  for  death.  Thus  I  account  death  a  truly 
great  and  accomplished  good  thing;  the  soul  being  to  live 
^&erc  a  real  life,  which  here  lives  not  a  waking  life,  but 
iffers  things  most  resembhng  dreams.  If  then  (as  Epi- 
curus saith)  the  remembrance  of  a  dead  friend  be  a  thing 
everyway  complacent;  we  may  easily  from  thence  ima- 
gine how  great  a  joy  they  deprive  themselves  of  who 
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think  they  do  bat  embrace  and  pursue  the  phantoms  and 
shades  of  their  deceased  familiars,  that  have  in  them 
neitlier  knowledge  nor  sense,  but  who  never  expect  to  be 
with  them  again,  or  to  see  their  dear  father  and  dear 
mother  and  sweet  wife,  nor  have  any  hopes  of  that  famil- 
iarity and  dear  converse  they  have  that  think  of  the  soul 
with  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Homer.  Now  what  their 
8iirt  of  passion  is  hkc  to  was  hinted  at  by  Homer, 
when  he  threw  into  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  as  they 
were  engaged,  the  tihadc  of  Aeneas,  as  if  he  bad  been 
dead,  and  afterwards  again  presented  his  friends  with  him 
himself, 

Comin^c  tlire  uid  irdt,  u  britk  u  enr; 

at  which,  he  saith, 

Thoy  All  vrem  trmjoyti.* 

And  should  not  we  then,  —  when  reason  shows  us  that  a 
real  converse  with  persons  departed  this  life  may  be  had, 
and  that  he  that  loves  may  both  feel  and  be  with  the 
party  that  affects  and  loves  him, — relinquish  these  men 
that  cannot  so  much  as  cast  off  all  those  airy  shatles  and 
outside  barks  for  which  they  ai'e  all  their  time  in  lamen- 
tation and  fresh  ufflicrtionsi 

29.  Moreover,  they  that  look  upon  death  as  the  com- 
mencement of  another  and  better  life,  if  they  enjoy  good 
things,  are  the  better  pleased  with  them,  as  expecting 
much  greater  hereafter :  but  if  they  have  not  things  hero 
to  their  minds,  they  do  not  much  giiimble  at  it,  but  tlie 
hopes  of  those  good  and  excellent  tilings  that  are  after 
death  contain  in  them  such  ineffable  pleasures  and  ex- 
pectances, iJiat  they  wipe  off  and  wholly  obliterate  every 
defect  and  every  offence  from  the  mind,  which,  as  on  a 
road  or  rather  indeed  in  a  short  deviation  out  of  the  road, 
bears  whatever  befalls  it  with  great  case  and  moderation. 
•  n.  v.siJ«Bd(i&. 
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But  now,  as  to  those  to  wliom  life  cuds  in  inscusibilit; 
and  dissolution,  —  since  death  brings  to  them  no  removal 
of  evils,  though  it  is  afflicting  in  both  conditions,  ^-ct  is  it 
more  so  to  those  that  live  prosperously  than  to  iiuch  as 
undergo  adversity.  For  it  cuts  the  latter  but  fi-om  an 
uncertain  hope  of  doing  better  hereafter ;  but  it  deprives 
the  former  of  a  certain  good,  to  wit,  their  pleasurable 
living.  And  as  those  medicinal  potions  that  arc  not  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  but  yet  necessary  give  sick  men  ease,  but 
rake  and  hurt  the  •n'cU  ;  just  so,  in  my  opinion,  doth  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which  promises  to  those  that  live 
miserably  no  happiuess  in  death,  and  to  those  that  do  well 
an  uttf^-r  cxtinctiou  aud  diHRoIutiou  of  the  mind,  while  it 
quite  obstructs  the  comfort  and  solace  of  the  grave  and 
mce  aud  those  that  abound  with  good  things,  by  tlu-owing 
them  down  from  a  happy  living  into  a  deprivation  of  both 
life  and  being.  From  hence  then  it  ia  raajiifest,  tliat  the 
contemplation  of  the  loss  of  good  things  will  aiUirt  us  in 
08  great  a  measure  as  either  the  firm  hope  or  present 
enjo)Tnent  of  them  delights  us. 

30.  Yea,  themselves  tell  us,  that  the  contemplation  of 
futiure  dissolution  leaves  them  one  moat  assured  and  com- 
placent goo4i,  to  wit,  freedom  from  anxious  sumiises  of 
incessant  and  endless  evils,  and  that  Kpicurus's  doctrine 
effects  this  by  stopping  the  fear  of  death  by  the  belief  in 
the  soul's  dissolution.  If  then  deliverance  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  infinite  evils  be  a  matter  of  greatest  comjjla- 
cence,  ho%v  comes  it  not  to  be  afflictive  to  be  bereft  of 
eternal  good  things  nud  to  mi«s  of  the  highest  and  most 
couiiummatc  felicitj-  i  For  not  to  be  can  be  good  for 
neither  condition,  but  is  on  the  contrary  both  against 
nature  and  ungrateful  to  all  that  have  a  being.  But  those 
it  eases  of  the  evils  of  life  through  the  eviU  of  death 
have,  it  is  very  true,  the  want  of  sense  to  comfort  them, 
while  they,  as  it  were,  make  their  escape  from  Ufe.    But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  that  change  from  good  things  to 
nothing  seem  to  me  to  have  the  most  dinmaying  end  of 
all,  it  putting  a  period  to  their  happiness.  For  Nature 
doth  not  fear  iuscnsihility  as  the  euti'ance  upon  some  new 
thing,  but  because  it  is  the  privation  of  our  present  good 
tilings.  For  to  say  that  the  destruction  of  all  that  we  call 
ours  toucheth  us  not  is  absurd,  for  it  touchcth  us  already 
by  tiie  very  apprehension.  And  insensibility  afflicts  not 
those  that  arc  not,  but  those  that  are,  when  they  think 
what  damage  they  shall  sustain  by  it  in  the  loss  of  their 
beings  and  in  being  suffered  never  to  emerge  from  anni- 
hilation. "Wherefore  it  is  neither  the  dog  Cerberus  nor 
the  river  Cocytua  that  has  made  our  fear  of  death  bound- 
less ;  but  the  threatened  danger  of  not  being,  represent- 
ing it  as  im])ossible  for  such  as  arc  once  e:[tinct  to  shift 
back  again  into  being.  For  we  cannot  be  bom  twice,  and 
our  not  being  roust  last  for  ever;  as  Epicurus  speaks. 
For  if  our  end  be  in  not  being,  and  that  be  infinite  and 
unalterable,  then  kath  privation  of  good  found  out  an 
eternal  e^il,  to  wit,  a  never  ending  inscnsiblcncss.  Hero- 
dotus was  much  wiser,  when  he  said  that  God,  having 
given  men  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  life,  seems  to  be  en- 
vious in  tJiis  regard,*  and  especially  to  those  that  conceit 
themselves  happy,  to  whom  pleasure  is  bsit  a  bait  for  sor- 
row, they  being  but  permitted  to  taste  of  what  they  must 
be  deprived  of.  For  what  solace  or  fruition  or  exultation 
would  not  the  perpetual  injected  thought  of  the  soni'a 
being  dispersed  into  infinity,  as  into  a  certain  huge  and 
vaBt  ocean,  extintjuish  and  quell  in  those  that  found  their 
amiable  good  and  beatitude  in  pleasure  1  But  if  it  be 
true  (as  Epicurus  thinks  it  is)  that  most  men  die  in  very 
acute  pain,  then  is  the  fear  of  death  in  all  respects  incon- 
Bolable;  it  bringing  us  through  evils  unto  a  dcprivatioo 
of  good 
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31.  And  yet  they  are  never  wearied  with  their  brawling 
and  chinning  of  all  persona  to  take  the  esciipe  of  eril  for 
&  good,  and  yet  not  to  repute  privation  of  good  for  an 
evil.  But  they  still  confess  what  we  have  asserted,  that 
death  hath  in  it  nothing  of  either  good  hope  or  solace, 
hut  that  all  that  is  complacent  and  good  is  then  wholly 
extinguished ;  at  which  time  those  men  look  for  many 
amiable,  great,  and  divine  things,  that  conccivo  the  minds 
of  men  to  be  unperishable  and  immortal,  or  at  least  to  go 
about  iu  certain  long  revolutions  of  times,  being  one 
Trhile  upon  earth  and  another  while  in  heaven,  until  they 
are  at  last  dissolved  with  the  universe  and  then,  together 
Tvith  the  sun  and  moon,  suhhmed  into  an  intellective  fire. 
So  large  a  fiehl  and  one  of  80  great  pleasures  Epicurus 
wholly  cuts  off,  when  he  destroys  (as  hath  been  said)  the 
hopes  and  graces  we  should  derive  from  the  Gods,  and  by 
that  extinguishes  both  in  our  speculative  capacity  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  in  our  active  the  love  of  glory, 
and  confines  and  abases  our  nature  to  a  poor  narrow 
thing,  and  that  not  cleanly  neither,  to  wit,  the  content  the 
mind  receives  by  the  body,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  no 
higher  good  than  the  escape  of  evil. 
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^ttestion  1.  "Wherefore  do  the  Romans  require  a  new- 
married  woman  to  touch  fire  and  water! 

Solution.  Is  it  not  for  one  of  these  reasons  ;  amongst 
elcnivuts  and  principles,  one  is  masculine  and  the  other 
feminiue  ;  —  one  (fire)  hath  in  it  the  principlfea  of  motion, 
the  other  (water)  hath  the  faculty  of  a  subject  and  matter  t 
Or  is  it  because  fire  refines  and  water  cleauseth,  and  a 
married  wife  ought  to  continue  pure  and  chaste  ?  Or  is  it 
becauHe  fire  without  moistun*  doth  not  nourish,  but  i» 
adust,  and  water  destitute  of  heat  is  barren  and  sluggish ; 
BO  both  the  male  and  female  apart  are  of  no  force,  but 
a  conjunction  of  both  in  mai-riagc  completes  society?  Or 
18  the  meaning  that  they  mnst  never  forsake  each  other, 
but  must  communicate  iu  every  fortune,  and  altliough 
there  be  no  goods,  yet  tliey  may  participate  with  each 
other  in  fire  and  water? 

Question  2.  Why  do  they  light  at  nuptials  five  torches, 
neither  more  nor  less,  which  they  call  waxen  tapers? 

Solution.  Whether  it  be  (as  Varro  saith)  that  the 
Praetors  use  three,  but  more  are  permitted  to  the  Acdiles, 
and  miurried  persons  do  light  the  fire  at  the  Aediles' 
torches?  Or  is  it  that,  haviug  use  of  many  numbers,  the 
odd  number  was  reckoned  better  and  perfecter  upon  other 
Bccounts,  and  therefore  more  adapted  to  matrimony  ?  For 
the  even  number  admits  of  division,  and  the  ettual  parts 
of  opposition  and  repugnancy,  whenas  the  odd  cannot  be 
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divided,  but  being  divided  into  parts  leaves  always  on 
inequality.  Tbe  number  five  is  most  matrimonial  of 
odd  numbers,  for  three  is  tbe  first  odd  and  two  is  tbe  first 
even,  of  which  five  is  compounded,  as  of  male  and 
female. 

Or  rather,  because  light  is  a  sign  of  generation,  and  it 
is  natural  to  a  woman,  for  tbe  most  part,  to  bring  forth  so 
far  as  five  successivclv,  and  therefore  thov  use  five  torches  ? 
Or  is  it  because  they  suppose  that  married  persons  have 
occasion  for  five  Gods,  Nuptial  Jupiter,  Nuptial  Juno, 
Venus,  Saada,  and  above  all  the  rest  Diana,  wbom  women 
invocate  in  their  travail  and  child-bed  sickness  \ 

Question  3.  What  is  the  reason  that,  seeing;  there  are 
80  many  of  Diana's  temples  in  Rome,  the  men  refrain  going 
into  that  only  which  stands  in  Pntrician  Street? 

Solution.  Is  it  upon  the  account  of  the  fabulous  story, 
that  a  certain  man,  ravishing  a  woman  that  was  there 
worshipping  the  Goddess,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  do^ ; 
and  hence  this  superstitious  practice  arose,  that  men  enter 
not  in  t 

Question  4,  Why  do  they  in  all  other  temples  of 
Diana  ordinarily  nail  up  stags'  boms  against  the  wall, 
whenas  in  that  of  the  Avcutine  they  nail  up  the  boms  of 
cattle  ? 

Solution,  Was  it  to  put  them  in  mind  of  an  old  casu- 
alty! For  it  is  said,  that  among  the  Sabines  one  Antro 
Coratius  had  a  vcr)"  comely  cow,  far  excelling  all  others  in 
handsomeness  and  largeness,  and  was  told  by  a  certain 
diviner  that  whoever  should  offer  up  that  cow  in  sacrifice 
to  Diana  on  the  Aventinc,  his  city  was  determined  by  fate 
to  be  tlie  greatest  in  the  world  and  have  dominion  over  all 
Italy.  This  man  came  to  Rome,  with  an  intention  to  sac- 
rifice his  cow  there  ;  but  a  servant  acquainted  King  Scr- 
vins  privately  with  this  privacy,  and  the  king  maliing  it 
known  to  Cornelius  the  priest,  Cornelias  strictly  commands 
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Ajitro  to  wash  in  Tiber  before  he  sacrificed,  for  the  law 
•equires  men  so  to  do  who  woutd  sacrifice  acceptably. 
Wherefore,  whilst  Antro  went  to  wash,  Scrviue  took  the 
ftpportnnity  to  sacrifice  the  cow  to  the  Goddess,  and  nailed 
up  tlie  horns  to  the  wall  in  the  temple.  These  things 
are  storied  by  Juba  and  Viirro,  only  Varro  hath  not 
described  Antro  by  that  uamc,  noithcr  doth  he  say  that 
the  Siibine  was  choused  by  ComeUus  the  priest,  but  by  the 
sexton. 

Question  5.  Wherefore  is  it  that  those  that  are  falsely 
Kiported  to  be  dead  in  foreign  countries,  when  they  return, 
thoy  receive  not  by  the  doors,  but  getting  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  they  let  them  in  that  way  I 

Solution,  Verily  the  account  which  Varro  gives  of  this 
matter  is  altogether  fabulous.  For  he  saith,  in  the  Sicilian 
war,  when  there  was  a  great  naval  fight,  and  a  very  false 
report  was  rumored  coaccniing  many  as  if  they  were 
slain,  all  of  them  returning  home  in  a  little  time  died.j 
Bat  as  one  of  them  was  going  to  enter  in  at  his  doonj 
they  shut  together  against  him  of  their  o^vn  accord,  neither 
could  they  be  opened  by  any  that  attempted  it.  This  man, 
fiilling  in  a  sleep  before  the  doors,  saw  an  apparition  in 
his  sleep  advising  him  to  let  himself  down  from  the  roof 
into  the  house,  and  doing  so,  he  lived  ha))pily  and  became 
an  old  man  ;  and  hence  the  custom  was  confii-med  to  after 
ages.  But  consider  if  these  things  be  not  conformable  to 
some  usages  of  the  Greeks.  For  they  do  not  esteem  those 
pure  nor  keep  them  company  nor  suffer  them  to  approach 
their  sacrifices,  for  whom  any  funeral  was  carried  forth  or 
sepulchre  made  as  if  they  were  dead;  and  they  say  that 
Aiistinus,  being  one  that  was  become  an  object  of  this  s^rt 
of  superstition,  scut  to  Delphi  to  beg  and  beseech  of  the 
God  a  resolution  of  the  anxieties  and  troubles  which  he 
had  by  reason  of  the  custom  then  in  force.  Pythia  an- 
swered thus :  — 
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The Hcred  ritM  t'  which  diiUbcd  (i)lk>  coofbrm. 
Sue  ttiftt  Iliou  do  to  blencd  Ood*  perfornt. 

Aristinus,  well  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  oracle, 
puts  himself  into  the  women's  hands,  to  be  washed  and 
wrupped  in  swaddling  ctout«i,  and  sucks  the  brca^l^i  in  thu 
same  manner  as  when  he  was  newly  horn ;  and  thus  all 
otlitTft  do,  and  such  arc  culled  Hysteropotmi  (i.e.  those  for 
whom  a  funeral  was  made  while  Uving).  But  some  say 
that  these  ceremonies  were  before  Aristinus,  and  that  the 
custom  was  ancleut.  \\^lerefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  Komans,  when  once  they  suppose  a  man  buried 
Bud  to  have  his  lot  among  the  dead,  do  not  think  it  lawful 
for  him  to  go  in  at  the  door  whereat  tlicy  timt  arc  about 
to  sacrifice  do  go  out  or  those  that  have  sacrificed  do  enter 
in,  but  bid  tllem  ascend  aloft  into  the  air,  and  thence  dc- 
ecend  into  the  open  court  of  the  house.  For  they  con- 
ttantly  offer  their  sacrifices  of  purification  in  this  open 
court 

Queidon  6.  Wherefore  do  women  salute  their  relations 
with  their  mouth  1 

Solution,  What  if  it  should  be  (as  many  suppose)  that 
women  were  forbid  to  drink  wine ;  therefore  that  tliose 
that  drank  it  might  not  be  undiscovered,  but  conricted 
when  they  met  with  their  acquaintance,  kissing  became 
a  custom  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  reason  which  Aristotle  the  phi- 
losopher hath  told  us!  Even  that  thing  which  was  com- 
monly reported  and  said  to  be  done  in  many  places,  it 
seems,  was  enterprised  by  the  Trojan  women  in  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.  For  after  the  men  arrived  and  went  ashore, 
the  women  set  the  ships  on  fire,  earaeatly  longing  to  tc 
discharged  of  their  roving  and  seafaring  condition ;  but 
di-eading  their  husbands'  displeasxu-e,  they  fell  on  saluting 
their  kindred  and  acquaintance  that  met  them,  by  kissing 
and  embracing ;  whereupon  the  husbands'  anger  being 
appeased  and  they  reconciled,  they  used  for  the  future  thia 
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kind  of  compliracnt  towards  tbcm.  Or  rather  might  this 
usage  \ye  granted  to  women  as  a  thing  that  gained  thorn 
reputation  and  interest,  if  they  appeared  hereby  to  have 
many  and  good  kindred  and  acquaintance  T  Or  was  it  that, 
it  heing  un]a^vful  to  marrj'  kinswomen,  a  courteous  behavior 
might  proceed  so  far  as  a  kiss,  and  this  was  rebiined  only 
as  a  significant  sign  of  kiBth-ed  and  a  note  of  a  famihar 
convene  among  themt  For  in  former  time  they  ilid  not 
marry  women  nigh  by  blood,  —  as  now  they  marry  not 
aunts  or  sisters,  —  but  of  late  they  allowed,  the  marrying 
of  cousins  for  the  following  reason.  A  certain  man,  mean 
in  estate,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  honest  and  a  popular 
man  among  the  citizens,  designed  to  marry  his  cousin 
being  an  heiress,  end  to  get  an  estate  by  her.  Upon  this 
accoimt  he  was  accused ;  but  the  people  took  little  notice 
of  tlic  accusation,  and  absolved  him  of  the  fault,  enacting 
by  vote  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  mairj'  so  far 
as  coii^Um,  but  prohibited  it  to  all  higher  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

Question  7.  "Why  is  a  husband  forbid  to  receive  a  gift 
from  hia  wife,  and  a  wife  from  her  husband  t 

Sohlhn.  What  if  the  reason  be  as  Solon  writes  it,  — 
describing  gifts  to  be  peodiar  to  djing  persons,  xmlesa  a 
man  being  entangled  by  necessity  or  wheedled  by  a  woman 
be  enslaved  to  force  which  constrains  him,  or  to  pleasure 
which  persuades  him,  —  tliat  thus  the  gifts  of  hu^ibunds 
and  wives  became  suspected  ?  Or  is  it  that  they  reputed 
a  ^ft  the  basest  sign  of  benevolence  (for  strangers  and 
they  that  have  no  love  for  us  do  give  us  presents),  and  so 
took  away  such  a  piece  of  flattery  fnira  marriage,  that  to 
love  and  be  beloved  should  be  devoid  of  mercenariness, 
should  be  spontaneous  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
any  thing  else  I  Or  because  women,  being  corrupted  by 
receiving  gifts,  are  thereby  especially  brought  to  admit 
strangers,  did  it  seem  to  be  a  weighty  thing  to  requite 
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them  to  love  (liclr  own  husbands  that  give  them  nothing  ? 
Or  wus  it  becmise  all  things  ought  to  be  common  between 
them,  the  husbuuds' goods  being  the  wives',  and  the  wives' 
goodd  the  hnsbands'  i  For  he  tliat  accepts  that  which  is 
given  learns  thei-cby  to  esteem  that  which  is  not  given  tlie 
piojHjrty  of  another  ;  so  that,  by  giving  bnt  &  little  to  each 
other,  they  strip  cnch  other  of  all. 

Queafion  8.  "Why  were  they  prohibited  from  taking  a 
gift  of  a  son-in-law  or  of  a  father-in-law  { 

Solution.  Is  it  not  of  a  son-in-law,  that  a  man  may  not 
Mcm  to  convey  a  gift  to  hia  wife  by  his  fatlier's  hands  ?  and 
of  a  father- in-law,  because  it  seems  just  that  he  that  doth 
not  give  should  not  receive  T 

Question  9.  Wherefore  is  it  that  they  that  have  wives 
at  homo,  if  they  be  returning  out  of  the  conutrj-  or  frora  nny 
remote  parts,  do  send  a  messenger  before,  to  acquaint  tbera 
that  they  be  at  hand? 

Solution.  Is  not  this  an  argument  that  a  man  believes 
his  wife  to  be  no  idle  gossip,  whereas  to  come  upon  her 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  has  a  show  as  though  be  came 
hastily  to  catch  her  and  observe  her  behavior  I  Or  do  they 
send  the  good  tidings  of  their  coming  beforehand,  as  to 
tliem  that  are  desirous  of  them  and  expect  tbcm  {  Or  rather 
is  it  that  they  desire  to  enquire  conceniing  their  wives 
irhctlicr  they  are  in  health,  and  that  they  may  find  tbera  at 
home  looking  for  them?  Or  because,  when  the  husbands 
are  wanting,  the  wonicu  have  more  family  concerns  and 
business  upon  their  hands,  and  there  are  more  disscnsiuus 
and  hurly-burly  among  those  that  are  %vithin  doors ;  there- 
fore, that  the  wife  may  free  herself  from  these  things  and 
give  a  calm  and  pleasant  reception  to  her  husband,  she  hath 
forewarning  of  his  coming? 

Question  10.  Wherefore  do  men  in  divine  service  cover 
their  heitds ;   but  if  tbcy  meet  any  liouorable  personages 
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when  tbpy  have  their  cloaks  on  their  heads,  they  are  hdcov 
eretl ! 

Solution.  The  latter  part  of  the  question  seems  to  aug- 
ment the  difficult;'  of  the  foi-mer.  If  now  the  storv  told  of 
Aeneas  be  ti'uc,  that  whilst  Diomedps  was  passiug  bv  he 
offered  a  siicritice  with  bis  head  covered,  it  is  rational  and 
consequent  that,  while  we  cover  our  heads  before  our  ene- 
mies, *vhen  we  meet  our  friends  and  good  men  we  should 
be  uncovered.  Tliis  behavior  before  the  Gods  therefore  ts 
not  their  peculiar  right,  but  accidental,  continuing  to  be 
observed  since  that  example  of  Aeneas. 

If  there  is  any  thing  further  to  be  said,  consider  whether 
we  ought  not  to  enquire  only  after  the  reason  why  men  in 
divine  service  are  covered,  the  other  being  the  consequence 
of  it.  For  they  that  are  uncovered  before  men  of  greater 
power  do  not  thereby  ascribe  honor  unto  them,  but  rather 
remove  envy  from  them,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  de- 
mand or  to  endure  the  same  kind  of  reverence  which  the 
Gods  have,  or  to  rejoice  that  they  arc  served  in  the  same 
manner  as  they.  But  they  worship  the  Gods  in  this  man- 
ner, either  showing  their  vinwortliiness  in  all  humility  by 
the  covering  of  the  head,  or  rather  fearing  that  some  un- 
lucky and  ominous  voice  should  come  to  them  from  abroad 
whilst  they  are  praybg ;  therefore  they  pluck  up  their 
cloaks  about  their  ears.  That  they  strictly  observed  tliese 
things  is  manifest  in  this,  that  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  oracle,  they  made  a  gi'eat  din  all  about  by  the  tinkling 
of  brass  kettles.  Or  is  it  as  Castor  saith,  that  the  Roman 
usages  were  conformable  to  the  Pythagoric  notion  that  th«i] 
daemon  within  us  stands  in  need  of  the  Gods  without  us, 
and  wc  make  supplication  to  them  with  a  covered  head, 
intimating  the  body's  hiding  and  absconding  of  the  soul? 

QuesHon  11.     "Why  do  they  sacrifice  to  Satura  with  an 
uncovered  head  I 

Solution.     Is  this  the  reason,  that,  whereas  Aeneag  hath 
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inBtituted  the  covei-iag  of  the  head  ia  divine  service,  S&Xr 
urn's  sacrifice  was  much  more  aucieat  J  Or  is  it  that  they 
are  covered  before  celestial  Gods,  but  reckon  Saturn  an 
infernal  and  terrestrial  God  t  Or  is  it  that  nothing  of  the 
truth  ought  to  be  ohncure  aad  darkened,  and  the  Romans 
repute  Satuni  to  be  the  father  of  truth  ? 

Question  1 2.  AVhy  do  they  esteem  Saturn  the  fattier  of 
truth  I 

Solution.  Ts  it  not  the  reason  that  some  philosophers 
believe  that  Ay«»w;  (Saturn)  is  the  same  with  Xpowv  (time), 
and  time  finds  out  tnith  I  Or  is  it  for  that  which  was  fabled 
of  Saturn's  age,  that  it  was  most  just  and  most  Ukely  to 
participate  of  truth  ? 

Question  1 3.  W'hy  do  they  Bacrifice  to  Honor  (a  God 
so-called)  with  a  bare  head? 

Solution.  Is  it  because  glory  is  splendid,  illustrious,  and 
unveiled,  for  which  cause  men  are  uncovered  before  gotnl 
and  honorable  persons :  and  for  this  reason  they  thus  wor< 
ship  the  God  that  bears  the  name  of  houor  ? 

Question  14.  Why  do  aons  carry  forth  tbeir  pan-nts  «t 
funerals  Vfith  covered  heads,  but  the  daughters  with  uncov- 
ered »nd  dishevelled  hair? 

Solufion,  Is  the  reason  because  fathers  ought  to  be 
honored  by  their  flona  as  Gods,  hut  be  lamented  by  their 
daughters  a»  dead,  and  so  the  law  hath  distributed  to  both 
their  proper  partt  Or  is  it  that  what  is  not  the  fasliiou  is 
fit  for  mourning?  For  it  ts  more  customary  for  women  to 
appear  publicly  >vith  covered  heads,  and  for  men  with  un- 
covered. Yea,  among  the  Greeks,  when  any  sad  calamity 
befalls  them,  the  women  are  polled  close  but  the  men  wear 
their  hair  long,  because  the  usual  fashion  for  men  is  to  be 
polled  and  for  women  to  wear  their  hair  long.  Or  was  it 
enacted  that  sons  should  be  covered,  for  the  reason  we  have 
above  mentioned  (for  verily,  saith  Varro,  they  surround  their 
fathers'  sepulchres  at  funerals,  reverencing  them  as  the  tern- 
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plc8  of  the  Gods ;  and  having  burnt  their  parents,  when 
they  first  meet  with  a  bone,  they  say  the  deceased  person 
is  deified),  but  for  women  was  it  not  huvful  to  cover  their 
heads  at  funerals  I  Hi3toi7  now  tolls  us  that  the  first  that 
put  away  his  wife  was  Spurius  CurbiUiis.  by  reason  of  biinx-n- 
ness;  tlie  second  was  Sulpicius  Gulhis,  seeing  her  pluck 
up  her  garments  to  cover  her  head ;  the  third  was  PubUus 
St-mpronius,  because  slic  looked  upon  the  funeral  games. 

Question  15.  What  is  the  reason  that,  esteeming  Ter- 
minus a  God  (to  whom  they  offer  their  TerminaUa),  they 
sacrifice  no  living  creature  to  hiro? 

Solution,  Was  it  tliat  Romulus  set  no  bounds  to  the 
country,  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  make  excur- 
sions, to  rob,  and  to  reckon  every  part  of  the  counti-y  his 
own  (as  the  Spartan  said)  wherever  he  should  pitch  his 
spear ;  but  Numa  Pompilius,  being  a  just  man  and  a  good 
common wcalthsman  and  a  philosopher,  set  the  boundaries 
towai-ds  the  neighboring  countries,  and  dedicated  those 
boundaries  to  Terminus  as  the  bishop  and  protector  both 
of  friendship  and  of  peace,  and  it  was  bis  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  preserved  pure  and  undefiled  from  blood  and 
slaughter  ? 

Question  16.  Why  is  it  that  the  temple  of  Matuta  is 
not  to  be  gone  into  by  maid-seirants  ;  but  the  ladies  bring 
in  one  only,  and  her  they  box  and  cuff  t 

Solution.  If  to  baste  this  maid  be  a  sign  that  they  ought 
not  to  enter,  then  they  prohibit  others  according  to  the 
fable.  For  Ino,  being  jealous  of  her  husband's  loring  the 
servant-maid,  is  reported  to  have  ftdl  outrageously  upon 
her  son.  The  Grecians  say  the  maid  was  of  an  Aetolian 
family,  and  wiis  called  Antiphera.  Therefore  with  us  also 
in  Chacronea  the  sexton,  standing  before  the  temple  of 
Jjcucothea  (Matutu)  holding  a  wand  in  his  hand,  makes 
proelamalion  that  no  man-servant  nor  mnid-sen-ant,  neither 
man  nor  woman  Aetolian,  should  enter  in. 
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Question  17.  Why  do  they  not  supplicate  this  Goddess 
for  good  things  fur  their  ovra  children,  but  for  tbcir  breth- 
TCu's  and  sisters'  children! 

Solution,  Was  It  because  Ino  was  a  lover  of  her  sister 
aud  nursed  up  her  cbitdren,  but  hud  hard  fortune  in  her 
own  children  \  Or  otherwise,  in  that  it  is  a  morul  and  ^'oud 
custom,  and  makes  provision  of  much  benevolence  towards 
relations  f 

Question  18.  Why  do  many  of  the  richer  sort  pay  tithe 
of  thuir  estates  to  Ucrculcs  1 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reason,  that  Hercules  sacrificed  the 
tenth  part  of  Gcryou  a  oxen  at  Rome  I  Or  that  he  freed 
the  Komans  from  the  deciinntiun  uudcr  the  Etruriuns  I  Or 
that  these  things  have  no  sufficient  ground  of  credit  from 
history,  but  that  they  sacrificed  bountifully  to  Hercules,  as 
to  a  ceilain  monstrous  glutton  and  gormandizer  of  good 
cheerl  Or  did  they  rather  do  it,  restraining  extravagnnt 
riches  as  a  uuisnuce  to  llie  common  wealth,  as  it  were  to 
djmintiih  something  of  that  thriving  coustitution  that  grows 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  corpulency :  being  of  opinion 
that  Hercules  was  most  of  all  honored  with  and  rejoiced  in 
tliese  frugalities  aud  contractions  of  abundance,  and  that  he 
himself  was  frugal,  content  with  a  httle,  aud  every  way 
sparing  in  his  way  of  Uving? 

Question  19.     Why  do  they  take  the  month  of  January, 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  T 

Solution.  Anciently  March  was  i-eckoncil  the  tirst.  as 
is  plain  by  many  other  marks  and  especially  by  this,  that 
tbe  fifth  month  from  ?^Iarrh  was  called  Quintilis,  and  the 
8i:tth  Scxtilis,  and  so  forward  to  the  last.  December  was 
80  called,  being  reckoned  the  tenth  from  March  ;  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  some  arc  of  opinion  and  do  aflirm  that 
the  Romans  formerly  did  not  complete  the  year  with  twelve 
months,  but  with  ten  only,  allotting  to  some  of  the  months 
above  thirty  days.     But  others  give  us  an  account  that,  as 
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December  is  the  tenth  from  March,  January  is  the  eleventh 
and  Fcbi-unry  the  twelfth ;  in  which  month  they  use  purifi- 
cations, and  perform  funeral  rites  for  the  deceased  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  year ;  but  this  order  of  the  nionthfi  being 
changed,  they  now  make  January  the  first,  because  on  the 
first  day  of  this  month  (which  day  they  coll  the  Kalends  of 
Jnnuar>')  tlie  first  consuls  were  constituted,  the  kings  being 
deposed.  But  some  speak  with  a  greater  probability, which 
say  that  Rouiuhta,  being  a  warlike  and  martial  man  and  re- 
puting himself  the  son  of  liars,  set  March  in  the  front  of 
all  the  months,  and  named  it  from  ^[ara ;  but  Numa  again, 
being  a  peaceable  prince  and  ambitious  to  bring  off  the  citi- 
aens  from  warlike  achievemeota,  aet  them  upon  husbandry, 
gave  the  pre-eminence  to  JtLiiuary,  and  brought  Janus  into 
a  great  reputation,  as  he  was  more  addicted  to  civil  gov- 
ernment and  husbandry  than  to  warlike  affairs.  Kow  con- 
eider  whether  Numa  hath  not  pitched  upon  a  beginning  of 
the  year  most  suitable  to  our  natural  disposition,  i'or  there 
is  uolhiug  at  all  in  the  whole  ciixuni  volution  of  things  nat- 
wrally  first  or  last,  but  by  law  or  custom  some  appoint  one 
beginuing  of  time,  some  another;  but  tJiey  do  be^t  who 
take  this  beginning  from  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun,  ceasing  to  make  any  further  progress,  rcturus  and  con- 
verti  his  course  again  to  us.  For  there  is  then  a  kind  of 
tropic  in  natiu-e  itself,  which  vevily  increaseth  tlic  time  of 
lii-ht  to  us  and  shortens  the  time  of  darkness,  and  makes 
the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  whole  current  of  nature  to 
approach  nearer  to  us. 

Question  20.  When  the  women  beautify  the  temple  of 
the  Goddess  appropriate  to  women,  which  they  call  Bona, 
why  do  they  bring  no  myrtle  into  the  house,  although  they 
DC  zealous  of  ufiing  all  budding  and  flowering  vegetables  1 

Solution.  Is  not  the  reason  (as  the  fabulous  write  the 
story)  tliis,  that  the  wife  of  Faulius  a  diviner,  having  drunk 
uine  secretly  and  being  discovered,  was  whipped  by  her 
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htuband  witli  myrtle  rods ;  hence  the  tvomen  bring  in  no 
myrtle,  but  offer  to  her  a  drink-ofFtring  of  wiuc,  which  they 
call  milk^  Or  is  it  this,  that,  as  they  abstain  from  many 
things,  8o  especially  they  reserve  themselves  chaste  from  all 
things  that  appertain  to  vcnery  when  they  perform  that 
divine  service ;  for  they  do  not  only  turn  their  husbands 
out  of  doors  but  banish  from  tlie  house  every  mnle  kind, 
when  they  exercise  this  canonical  obedience  to  their  God- 
dess. They  therefore  reject  myrtle  as  an  abomination,  it 
being  consecrated  to  Venus ;  and  the  Venus  whom  at  this 
day  they  call  Murcia  they  anciently  called  Myrtia,  as  it 
would  seem. 

Queation  21.    Why  do   the  Latins  worship   a  wood- 
pecker, and  all  of  them  abstain  strictly  from  this  bird  ( 

Solution.  Ib  it  because  one  Ficus  by  the  eachautments 
of  liis  wife  transfonned  himself,  and  becoming  a.  wood- 
pecker uttered  oracles,  and  gave  oraculouB  answers  to  tliom 
that  enquired  I  Or,  if  this  be  altogether  incredible  and  mon- 
strous, tliere  is  anotlier  of  Che  romantic  stones  more  proba- 
ble, about  llomulus  and  Remus,  when  they  were  exposed 
in  the  open  field,  that  not  only  a  she-wolf  gave  them  suck, 
but  a  certain  woodpecker  flying  to  them  fed  them :  for  even 
DOW  it  is  very  usual  Uiat  in  meads  and  groves  where  a 
woodpecker  is  found  there  is  also  a  wolf,  as  Nigidius  writes. 
Or  rather,  as  they  deem  other  birds  sacred  to  various  Gods, 
,S0  do  tlicy  deem  this  sacred  to  Mars  ?  For  it  is  a  daring  and 
fierce  bird,  and  hath  so  &troiig  a  beak  as  to  drill  an  oak  to 
the  heart  by  pecking,  and  cause  it  to  fall. 

Question  '22.     Why  aie  they  of  opinion  that  Janus  was- 
double-faccd,  tmd  do  describe  and  paint  him  sol 

Sotttdon.  Was  it  because  he  was  a  native  Greek  of 
Perrhucbia  (as  they  story  it),  and  going  domi  into  Italy 
and  cohabiting  with  the  barbarians  of  the  couutrj',  changed 
his  laaigu:ige  and  way  of  living  t  Or  rather  because  he  per- 
suaded those  people  of  Italy  that  were  savage  and  luwlesg 
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to  a  civil  life,  in  that  he  converted  them  to  husbandry  and 
formed  them  into  commonwealths  \ 

Question  23.  Why  do  they  sell  things  which  pertain 
to  funerals  in  the  temple  of  Libitina,  seeing  they  ate  of 
opinion  that  Libitina  is  Venus  I 

SoltUion.  Was  it  that  this  was  one  of  the  wise  institu- 
tions of  King  Nuraa,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  esteem 
these  things  irksome  nor  fly  from  tbem  as  a  defilement  \ 
Or  rather  is  it  to  put  us  in  mind  that  whatever  is  born  must 
die,  there  being  one  Goddess  that  presides  over  them  tliat 
are  bom  and  those  that  die  ?  And  at  Delphi  there  is  the 
statue  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (on  a  tomb),  to  which  at  their 
drink-offerings  they  call  forth  the  ghosta  of  the  deceased. 

Question  24.  Why  have  they  thi'cc  begionings  and  ap- 
pointed periods  in  tlic  months  which  have  not  the  same 
interval  of  days  between  ? 

Sohtlioti.  What  if  it  be  this  (as  Jnba  writes),  that  on 
the  Kalends  the  magistrates  called  (x'Mr)  the  people,  and 
proclaimed  tlic  Nones  for  the  fifth,  while  the  Ides  they  es- 
teemed an  holy  day  ?  Or  rather  that  they  who  define  time 
by  the  variations  of  the  moon  have  observed  that  the  uioon 
comes  under  three  greatest  variations  monthly  ;  the  first  is 
when  it  Is  obscured,  making  a  conjimctiou  with  the  sun ; 
the  second  is  when  it  gets  out  of  the  rays  of  the  eun  and 
makes  her  first  appearance  after  the  sun  is  da\vn ;  the 
third  is  at  her  fulness,  when  it  is  full  moon.  They  call 
her  disappearance  and  obscurity  the  Kalcuds,  for  every 
tiling  hid  and  privy  they  call  clarHy  and  cetare  is  to  hide. 
The  first  appearance  they  call  the  Nones,  by  a  ntost  fit  no- 
tation of  names,  it  being  the  new  moon  (novilunium) ;  for 
they  call  it  new  moon  as  we  do.  Ides  are  so  called  either 
by  reason  of  the  fairness  and  clear  form  {il9eK)  of  the  moon 
standing  forth  in  her  complete  splendor,  or  from  the  name 
of  Jupiter  (Jwv).  But  in  this  matter  we  are  not  to  search 
for  the  exact  number  of  days,  nor  to  abuse  this  approximate 
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mode  of  reckouing ;  seeing  chat  even  at  this  day,  when  the 
Bcience  of  aatroDomy  has  made  so  great  inciea&e,  the  ine- 
quality of  the  moliou  and  course  of  the  moon  &urpasscth 
all  experience  of  mathematicians  aud  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  certain  rule  of  reasun. 

Qut«thit  25.  Why  do  they  determine  that  the  days 
ailer  the  Kalends,  None«,  and  Ides  are  unfit  to  travel  or  go 
u  loug  jouniey  in  I 

Holution.  Was  it  (as  most  men  tiuok,  and  Livy  tells  us) 
because  on  llie  iwx.t  day  after  the  Ides  of  Quiiitilis  (which 
they  now  call  July),  the  tribunes  of  the  aoldiery  marching 
forth,  the  umiy  ivaa  conquered  by  the  Gauls  in  a  battle 
about  the  river  Allia  and  lost  the  city,  wliercupon  this  day 
was  reckoned  unlucky ;  and  superstition  (as  it  loves  to  do) 
extendc-d  this  observation  fuither,  and  subjected  the  next 
days  after  the  Nones  and  Kalends  to  the  same  sci'upulusitv  ? 
Or  what  if  tliis  notion  meet  with  much  conti'adiction  \  For 
it  was  on  another  day  they  were  defeated  in  buttle,  whieU 
they  call  Alliensis  (fi-om  the  river)  and  greatly  abominate 
as  unsuccessful ;  and  whereas  there  be  many  nulucky  days, 
they  do  not  observe  them  in  all  the  months  alike,  but  every 
one  in  tlie  month  it  happens  in,  and  it  is  most  improliable 
that  all  the  next  days  after  the  Nones  and  Kalends  simply 
considered  sliuuld  contnict  this  superstition.  Consider  now 
whether  —  as  they  consecrated  the  first  of  the  months  to 
the  Olympic  Gods,  and  the  second  to  the  infemals,  wherein 
they  solemnise  gome  piiritications  and  funeral  rites  to  tbo 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  —  they  have  so  constituted  the 
thix*e  which  have  been  spoken  of,  as  it  were,  the  chief  and 
principal  days  for  festival  and  holy  days,  designating  the  next 
following  these  to  daemons  and  deceased  persons,  which 
days  they  esteemed  unfortunate  and  unfit  for  action.  ;Vnd 
also  the  Grecians,  worshipping  their  Gods  at  the  new  of  tlie 
moon,  dedicated  Uie  next  day  to  heroes  and  daemons,  and 
the  second  of  the  cups  was  mingled  on  the  behalf  of  tho 
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male  and  fcmaLo  hcrcH^s.  Moreover,  time  is  altogether  a 
number  ;  aud  unity,  which  is  the  foiuidation  of  a  number,  is 
of  a  divine  nature.  Tlie  number  next  is  two,  opiiositc  to 
the  fii-^t,  and  is  the  tint  of  even  numbers.  But  an  even 
number  is  defective,  imperfect,  and  indefinite ;  as  again  aa 
odd  number  is  determinate,  defiiiito,  aud  complete.  There- 
fore' the  Nones  succeed  the  Kalends  on  the  fifth  day ,  the  Ides 
follow  the  Nones  on  tlie  ninth,  for  odd  numbers  do  deter- 
mine the  beginnings.  Hut  those  even  numbers  n'hicb  are 
next  after  the  begiuniugs  have  not  that  pre-emiueace  nor 
influence ;  hence  on  svich  days  they  take  not  any  actions 
or  journey  in  hand.  Wherefore  that  of  Themistoclos  hath 
reason  in  it  "  The  Day  after  the  fea.st  contended  with  the 
Keasl'day,  saying  that  the  Feast-day  had  much  labor  and 
toil,  but  she  (the  Day  after  the  feast)  afforded  tho  fruition, 
of  the  pvorision  made  for  the  Feast-day,  with  much  leisure 
and  quietness.  The  Feast-day  answered  after  this  wise: 
Tliou  speiilcest  truth;  but  if  I  had  not  been,  neither  hadst 
thou  been."  These  things  spake  Themistocles  to  the  Athe- 
nian officers  of  the  army,  who  succeeded  him,  signifying 
that  they  couid  never  have  made  any  figure  in  the  world 
had  not  he  saved  the  city. 

Since  therefore  ever>'  action,  and  journey  worth  our  dili- 
gent management  requires  necessary  provision  and  prep- 
aration, but  the  Gomans  of  old  made  no  family  provision 
on  fe!Lst-days,  nor  were  careful  for  any  thing  but  that  they 
might  attend  diriae  service, —  and  this  tliey  did  with  all 
their  might,  as  even  now  the  priests  enjoin  them  in  their 
proclamations  when  they  proceed  to  the  sacrifices,— 
in  like  manner  they  did  not  rush  presently  after  their 
festival  solemnities  upon  a  journey  or  any  etiter[)rise  (be- 
cause they  were  unprovided),  bat  finished  that  day  in 
contriving  domestic  affairs  and  fitting  themselves  for  the 
intended  occasion  abroad.  And  as  even  at  this  day,  after 
they  have  said  ^eir  prayers  and  finished  their  devotion, 
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they  are  woDt  to  etay  and  sit  still  in  the  tem|  lee,  so  they 
did  uot  join  working  days  immediutely  to  holy  dnys,  but 
made  some  interval  and  distance  between  them,  secular 
affairs  brining  many  troubles  and  distractions  along  with 
tlicm. 

Question  '26.  Why  do  women  wear  for  mourning  white 
mantles  and  white  kerchiefs  1 

Solution.  What  if  they  do  this  in  conformity  to  the 
Magi,  who,  as  they  eay,  standing  in  defiance  of  death  and 
darkness,  do  fortify  themselves  with  bright  nnd  splendid 
robes?  Or,  as  the  dead  corpse  is  wrap|)ed  in  white,  so  do 
they  judge  it  meet  that  the  relations  should  be  conformable 
thereto  {  For  they  beautify  the  body  so,  since  tl»ey  eannot 
the  soul :  wherefore  tliey  wish  to  follow  it  as  having  gone 
before,  pure  and  white,  being  dismissed  after  it  hath 
fought  a  great  and  various  iraifare.  Or  is  it  that  what  is 
veiT  menn  suul  plain  is  most  becoming  in  these  things  \ 
For  garnieiita  dyed  of  a  color  argue  either  luxury  or  vanity. 
Neither  may  we  say  less  of  black  than  of  sea-green  or 
purple,  "  Verily  garments  are  deceitful,  and  so  are  colore." 
.\nd  a  thing  that  is  naturally  bhu^k  is  not  dyed  by  art  but 
by  nature,  and  is  blended  with  an  intermixed  shade.  It  ia 
white  only  therefore  that  is  sincere,  unmixed,  free  from  the 
impurity  of  a  dye,  and  inimitable ;  therefore  most  proper 
to  those  that  axe  buried.  For  one  that  is  dead  is  become 
simple,  unmixed,  and  pure,  freed  from  the  body  no  other* 
wise  than  from  a  tingeing  poison.  In  Argos  they  wear 
white  in  mouruing,  as  Sociiitos  saich,  vestments  rinsed  in 
water. 

Question  27.  Why  do  they  repute  erery  wall  immac- 
ulate and  sacred,  but  the  gates  not  sol 

Solution.  Is  it  {as  Varro  hath  wrote)  that  the  wall  is  to 
be  accounted  sacred,  that  they  might  defend  it  cheerfully 
and  even  lay  dorni  their  lives  for  it  I  Upon  this  vei7 
account  it  appears  that  Romulus  slew  his  brother,  because 
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he  attempted  to  leap  over  a  sacred  and  iuacccssible  place, 
and  to  render  it  transcendible  and  profane :  but  it  could 
not  possibly  be  tliat  the  gates  should  bo  kept  Racred, 
through  which  they  carried  riisiny  things  that  necessity 
required,  even  dead  corpses.  When  they  built  a  city  from 
the  foundatioQ,  they  marked  out  with  a  plotigEi  the  place 
on  which  they  intended  to  build  it,  yoking  a  bull  and  a 
cow  together:  but  when  tliey  did  set  out  tlie  bounds  of 
tlie  walls,  nieasuring  the  space  of  the  gjites,  they  lifted 
up  the  ploughshare  and  carried  the  plough  over  it,  be- 
lieving that  all  the  ploughed  part  should  be  sacred  and 
iuvioliibtc. 

QueHtioii  28.  Why  do  tJiey  prohibit  the  children  to 
swear  by  Hercules  within  doors,  but  command  them  to  g^ 
out  of  doorii  to  do  it  I 

Solution.  Is  the  reason  (as  some  say)  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  Hercules  was  not  delighted  in  a  domestic  life, 
but  cbose  rather  to  live  abroad  in  the  fields  t  Or  rather 
because  he  wtis  none  of  their  native  couuUy  Gocls,  but  a 
foreigner?  For  neither  do  they  sweai-  by  Bacchus  within. 
doors,  he  being  a  foreigner,  if  it  be  he  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Dionysus.  Or  what  if  these  things  a»'e  uttered  in 
sport  to  amuse  children ;  and  ts  this,  on  the  contrary,  for 
a  resti-aiut  of  a  frivolous  and  rash  oath,  as  Favorinus 
saith  I  For  that  which  is  done,  as  it  were,  with  prepara- 
tion causes  delay  and  deliberation.  If  a  man  judges  as 
Favorinus  doth  of  the  things  recorded  about  Hercules,  it 
would  seem  that  this  was  not  common  to  other  Gods,  but 
peculiar  to  him ;  for  history  tolls  us  that  he  had  such  a 
religious  veneration  for  an  oath,  that  he  swore  but  once 
only  to  Fhyieus,  son  of  Augeas.  Wherefore  the  Pythia 
upbraids  the  Lacedaemonians  with  such  swearing,  as  though 
it  would  be  more  laudable  and  better  to  pay  their  vows 
than  to  swear. 

Question  *29.     Why  do  they  not  permit  the  new  married 
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woman  herself  to  step  oTcr  the  threshold  of  the  bouse, 
but  the  bridcDieu  lift  ber  over? 

Sofuiion.  Wbat  if  tlic  reason  He  that  they,  taking  their 
first  wives  by  force,  brought  them  thus  into  their  houaes, 
when  they  went  not  in  of  their  own  accoi*d  ?  Or  is  it  thiit 
they  nrill  liuve  them  seem  to  cuter  into  that  place  as  by 
force,  not  willingly,  where  they  are  about  (o  lose  their 
yirginity?  Or  is  it  a  sigmficrtiit  ceremony  to  show  flmt 
she  is  not  to  go  out  or  leave  her  dwelling-piaco  till  she  is 
forced,  even  as  she  goes  in  by  force  1  For  with  U9  nlso  in 
Boeoria  they  bum  tlie  axletree  of  a  cart  before  the  doors, 
intimating  that  the  spouse  is  bound  to  remain  there,  thfl 
instnimcnt  of  carriage  beiug  destroyed. 

Question  yO.  Why  do  the  bridemen  that  bring  in  the 
brido  require  her  to  say,  "  Where  thou  Caius  art,  there  am 
I  Caia"t 

Solution.  What  if  the  reason  be  that  by  mutual  agree- 
ment she  enters  presently  upon  participation  of  all  things, 
even  to  share  in  the  government,  and  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  it,  Where  thou  art  lord  and  master  of  the 
family,  there  am  I  also  dame  and  mistress  of  the  family ; 
while  tliese  common  names  they  use  promtscuouKly,  as  the 
lawyere  do  Caius,  Seius,  Lucius,  Tilius,  and  the  philo* 
sophors  use  the  names  of  Dion  and  Thcon  I  Or  i^  it 
from  Caia  Secilia,  an  honest  and  good  woman,  manied  to 
one  of  Tarq^niniiis's  sons,  who  had  her  statue  of  brass 
erected  in  the  temple  of  Sancus?  On  this  statue  were 
anciently  hanged  sandals  and  spindles,  as  sigiiiticant  memo- 
rials of  her  housewifery  and  industry. 

Qiifjttion  31.  Wliy  is  that  so  much  celebrated  name 
Thalassius  sung  at  nuptials  ? 

iSohtum.     Is  it  not  from  wool-sp'nning?    For  the  Ro 
mans  call  the  Greek  ralotw*  (woot-bo-'iket)  UUasus.     More- 
over, when  they  have  introduced  the  bride,  they  spread  a 
fleece  under  her;  and  she,  hariug  brought  in  with  her  a 
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distaif  and  a  spiodle,  all  bebangs  her  husband's  door  with 
woollen  yaral  Or  it  may  be  true,  as  bUtonaus  i-cport,  that 
Oicre  was  a  certain  young  man  famous  in  militar)-  achieve- 
meats,  and  also  an  honest  nmn,  whose  name  was  Thalas- 
eius ;  now  when  the  Romans  seized  by  force  on  the  Subiuc 
daughters  coming  to  sec  the  theatric  sliows,  a  comely 
virgin  for  beauty  was  brought  to  Thalassius  by  some  of 
tile  common  sort  of  people  and  retainers  to  him,  crying 
out  aloud  (that  they  might  go  the  moi-e  securely,  and  that 
none  might  stop  them  or  take  the  wench  from  them)  that 
she  was  carried  as  a  wife  to  Thalassius ;  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  rabble,  greatly  honoring  Thalassine,  followed 
on  and  accompanied  them  with  their  loud  acclamations, 
praying  ■for  and  praising  Thalassius ;  that  proving  a  for- 
tunate match,  it  became  a  custom  to  others  at  nuptials  to 
call  over  Thalassius,  as  the  Greeks  do  Ilymenaens." 

Question  32.  MTiy  do  they  that  throw  the  effigies  of 
men  from  a  wooden  bridge  inUi  the  river,  in  the  month 
of  May,  about  the  full  moon,  call  those  images  /Vrgjves? 

Solution.  Was  it  that  the  barbarians  that  of  old  in- 
habited about  that  place  did  iu  tliis  manner  destroy  the 
Grecians  which  they  took  1  Or  did  their  so  much  ad- 
mired llercnles  reform  their  practice  of  killing  strangers, 
and  teach  them  this  custom  of  representing  their  devil- 
ish practice  by  casting  in  of  images  ?  Tlie  ancients  have 
usually  called  all  Grecians  Argivcs.  Or  else  it  mny  be 
that,  since  the  .\rcadians  esteemed  the  Argivcs  open  ene- 
mies by  reason  of  neighborhood,  they  that  belonged  to 
Evtuidcr,  flying  from  Greece  and  taking  up  their  situation 
in  Italy,  kept  up  that  malignity  and  enmity. 

Question  33.  NVTiy  would  they  not  in  ancient  times  sup 
abroad  without  their  sons,  whilst  they  were  in  nonage! 

Solution.  Was  not  this  custom  brought  in  by  Lycurgus, 
when  he  introduced  the  boys  to  the  public  mess,  that  they 

•  See  Urr.  1 9, 18. 
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might  be  inured  to  use  of  pleasures  motlcstly,  Bot  saragely 
and  rudely,  htiviug  their  superiors  by  them  as  overseers 
and  obscn'cra  1  Verily  it  is  of  no  small  concerament  that 
parents  should  carry  tliemsclves  with  all  gravity  and  so- 
briety m  the  presence  of  their  children.  For  when  old 
men  are  debauched,  it  will  necessarily  follow  (as  Plato 
saith)  that  young  men  will  be  most  debaiiched. 

Question  34.  What  is  the  reason  that,  when  the  other 
Romans  did  offer  their  offeiings  imd  libations  to  the  dead 
in  the  month  of  February,  Decimus  Brutus  (na  Cicero 
saith)  did  it  in  December  ?  He  verily  was  the  first  who, 
entering  upon  Lusitania,  passed  from  thence  with  his 
army  over  the  river  Lethe. 

Solulioit,  May  it  not  be  that,  as  many  were  wont  to 
perform  funeral  litcs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  end 
of  the  month,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that  at  the  rettim 
of  the  year  and  end  of  the  month  also  he  would  honor 
the  dead  1  For  December  is  the  last  month.  Or  were 
those  adorations  paid  to  the  infernal  Gods,  and  was  it  the 
season  of  the  year  to  honor  them  when  all  sorts  of  frnita 
had  attained  ripeness?  Or  is  it  because  tliey  move  the 
earth  at  the  bcginnini^  of  seed-time,  and  it  is  most  meet 
then  to  remember  the  ghosts  below?  Or  is  it  that  tliis 
month  is  by  the  Romans  consecrated  to  Saturn,  whom 
they  reckon  to  be  one  of  the  infernal  Gods  and  not  of  the 
supernal  ?  Or  that  whilst  the  great  feast  of  Saturnals  did 
last,  thought  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  feasting  and 
voluptuous  enjoyments,  it  was  judged  meet  to  crop  off 
some  first-fruits  of  these  for  the  dead !  Or  what  if  it  he 
Q  mere  lie  that  only  Brutus  did  sacrifice  to  the  dead  in 
this  month,  since  they  solemnize  funeral  rites  for  Iiau- 
rentia  and  offer  drink-offerings  at  her  tomb  in  the  month 
of  December? 

Question  35.    Why  do  they  adore  Laurentia  so  much,  - 
seeing  she  was  a  etrumpet? 
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Solution.  They  say  that  Area  Laurentia,  tlic  nurse  of 
RomulHs,  -was  diverse  from  this,  and  her  they  ascribe 
honor  to  in  the  month  of  April.  But  this  other  Luiiren- 
tia,  they  say,  was  surmimed  Fabula,  and  she  became 
noted  on  this  occasion.  A  certain  scxtou  that  belonged 
to  Hercules,  as  it  seems,  lending  an  idle  life,  used  to  spend 
most  of  his  days  at  draughts  and  dice ;  and  on  a  ccrtaiu 
time,  when  it  happened  that  none  of  those  that  were 
wont  to  play  with  him  and  partake  of  his  sport  were 
present,  being  very  uneasy  iu  himself,  he  challenged  the 
God  to  play  a  game  at  dice  with  him  for  this  wager,  that 
if  lie  got  the  game  he  should  receive  some  boon  from  the 
God,  if  lie  lost  it  he  would  provide  a  supper  for  the  God 
and  a  pretty  wench  for  him  to  lie  %vith.  Whereupon  choos 
ing  two  dire,  one  for  himself  and  the  other  for  the  God, 
and  throwing  them,  he  lost  the  game ;  ujjon  which,  abid- 
ing hy  his  challenge,  he  prepared  a  very  splendid  table 
for  the  God,  and  pirlting  up  I>a«rpntia,  a  notorious  hnriot, 
he  set  her  down  to  the  good  cheer :  and  when  he  bad  made 
a  bed  for  her  in  the  temple,  he  departed  and  shut  tlie  doors 
after  him.  The  report  went  that  Hercules  came,  hut  hod 
not  to  do  with  her  after  the  uenal  manner  of  men,  and 
commanded  her  to  go  forth  early  in  the  rooming  into  the 
market-place,  and  whomsoever  she  first  happened  to  meet 
with,  him  she  should  especially  set  her  heart  upon  and 
procure  him  to  be  her  copemate.  Laurentia  accordingly 
arising  and  going  forth  happened  to  meet  with  a  certain 
rich  man,  a  stale  bachelor,  whose  name  was  Taruntius. 
He  lying  with  her  made  her  whilst  he  lived  the  governess 
of  his  house,  and  his  heiress  when  he  died ;  some  time 
after,  she  died  and  left  her  estate  to  the  city,  and  therefore 
they  have  her  in  so  great  a  reputation. 

Qtiesfion  36.  M*hy  do  they  call  one  gate  at  Rome  the 
Window,  just  by  which  is  the  bed-chamber  of  Fortune, 
80  called? 
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iioluticn.  Was  it  because  Scnius,  who  became  the 
most  successful  king,  was  believed  to  hnve  conversed  with 
Fortune,  who  came  iu  to  liim  at  a.  window  1  Or  may  thia 
be  but  a  fable ;  and  vtsis  it  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  tlie 
king  dying,  his  wife  Tanaquil,  being  a  discreet  and  royal 
woman,  putting  her  head  out  at  a  window,  propounded 
Servius  to  the  citizens,  and  persuaded  them  to  ]troclaim 
him  king  ;  and  that  this  place  had  the  name  of  it  ? 

Question  37.  Why  is  it  tluit,  of  the  things  dedicated  to 
the  Gods,  the  law  permits  only  the  spoiU  taken  in  war  to 
be  neglected  and  by  time  to  fall  into  decay,  and  permits 
them  not  to  have  any  veneration  nor  reparation  ] 

Solution,  Is  this  the  reason,  tliat  men  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  renown  of  ancestors  fades  away,  and  may 
always  bo  seeking  after  some  fresh  monument  of  fortitude  t 
Or  rather  because  time  wears  out  the  marks  of  contention 
with  OUT'  enemies,  and  to  restore  and  renew  them  were 
invidious  and  malicious  1  Neither  among  the  Greeks  are 
those  mea  renowned  who  were  the  first  erectors  of  stone 
or  brass  trophies. 

Question  3S.  Why  did  Q,  Metellug,  being  a  high  priest 
aud  otherwise  reputed  a  wise  mau  aud  a  stateamaa,  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  divination  from  birds  after  the  Sextile 
month,  now  called  August  ! 

Sohition.  Is  it  not  that— as  we  make  such  observa- 
tions about  noon  or  early  in  the  day,  and  also  in  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  the  month  (when  the  moon  is  new 
or  increasing),  but  beware  of  the  times  of  the  days  or 
month's  decline  oa  uuhtcky  —  so  he  also  was  of  opinion 
that  the  time  of  year  after  eight  montlis  was,  as  it  wero, 
the  evening  of  the  year,  when  it  declined  and  hastened 
towards  an  end  I  Or  is  it  bocaoae  they  must  use  thriving 
and  full-grown  birds?  For  such  are  in  summer;  but 
towards  autumn  some  are  moulting  and  sickly,  others 
chickens  and  unHedged,  others  altogether  vanished  and 
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flod  out  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  season  of  the 
year. 

Qupstion  39.  "Why  is  it  unlawful  for  such  as  are  not 
mustered  (although  tliey  be  olhenvise  conversant  iu  the 
army)  to  slay  an  enemy  or  wound  himi 

Solution.  Tht8  thing  Cato  Senior  hath  made  clear  in  a 
certain  epistle,  writing  to  his  son  and  commanding  him,  if 
he  be  discharged  of  the  army  having  fullillcd  his  time 
there,  to  return ;  but  if  he  stay,  to  tuke  commission  from 
the  general  to  march  forth  in  order  to  wounding  and 
slaying  the  enemy.  Is  it  the  reason,  that  necessity  alone 
can  give  warrant  for  the  killing  of  a  man,  while  he  that 
doth  this  illegally  and  without  commission  is  a  murderer  t 
Therefore  Cyrus  commended  Chrysantas  that,  when  he 
was  about  to  slay  an  enemy  and  had  lifte<l  up  his  scimitar 
to  take  hi*  blow,  hearing  a  retreat  sounded,  he  let  the 
man  alone  and  emote  him  not,  as  being  prohibited.  Or  is 
it  that,  if  a  man  conflicts  and  Gghts  with  hi^  enemies  and 
fnlls  under  a  consternation,  he  ought  to  be  liable  to  answer 
for  it,  and  not  escape  punishment  "i  For  verily  he  doth 
not  advantage  his  side  so  much  by  smiting  and  wounding 
him,  as  he  dotti  mischief  by  turuing  his  back  and  flying. 
Therefore  he  that  is  disbanded  is  freed  from  martial  laws ; 
but  when  he  doth  petition  to  perform  the  office  of  a  sol- 
dier, he  doth  again  subject  himself  to  military  discipline 
and  put  himself  under  the  command  of  his  general. 

Question  40.  Wherefore  was  it  unlsnvful  for  a  priest 
of  Jupiter  to  be  anointed  abroad  in  the  air! 

Solution.  Was  it  not  because  it  was  neither  honest  nor 
decent  to  strip  the  sons  naked  whilst  the  father  looked  on, 
nor  the  son-in-law  whilst  the  father-in-law  looked  on  ? 
Keither  in  ancient  times  did  they  wash  together.  Verily 
Jupiter  is  the  father,  and  that  which  is  abroad  in  the  open 
air  may  be  especially  said  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  sight  of 
Jupiter.    Or  is  it  thus?     As  it  is  a  profane  thing  for  him 
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to  strip  himself  naked  m  the  temple  or  holy  place,  »o  did 
they  reverence  the  open  air  and  firmament,  as  being  full 
of  Gods  and  Daemons  I  Wherefore  we  do  many  necessary 
things  within  doora,  hiding  and  covering  our&elvcs  in  our 
houses  from  the  sight  of  the  Goda.  Or  is  it  that  some 
things  arc  enjoined  to  the  priest  only,  other  things  to  all 
by  a  law  delivered  by  the  priest?  With  us  (in  Bocmtia) 
to  wear  a  crown,  to  wear  long  hair,  to  carry  iron  arms, 
ami  not  to  enter  the  Phocian  boi-ders  are  peculiar,  proper 
pieces  of  the  magistrate's  service ;  but  not  to  taste  au- 
tumnal fruits  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  not  to 
cut  a  vine  before  the  spring  equinox,  are  things  required 
of  all  by  the  magistrate.  For  eacli  of  these  has  Lts  uea- 
Bon.  After  the  same  manner  (as  it  appears)  among  the 
Komans  it  is  peculiar  to  the  pilest  neither  to  make  use  of 
a  horse,  nor  to  be  absent  from  home  in  a  journey  more 
than  three  niglits,  nor  to  put  off  his  cap,  on  which  account 
he  is  called  Flamen.*  Many  other  things  are  enjoined  to 
all  sorts  of  men  by  the  priest ;  of  which  one  is  not  to  be 
anointed  abroad  in  the  open  air.  For  the  Romans  have 
a  great  prejudice  against  dry  unction ;  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  nothing  hath  been  so  great  a  cause  to  the 
Grecians  of  slavery  and  effeminacy  as  their  fencing  and 
wrestling  schools,  insinuatiug  so  much  debauchery  and 
idleness  into  the  citizens,  yea,  vicious  sloth  and  buggery ; 
yea,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  bodies  of  youths  with 
sleeping,  perarabuUtions,  dancing,  and  delicious  feeding, 
whereby  they  insensibly  fell  from  the  use  of  arms,  and 
instead  of  being  good  soldiers  and  horsemen,  loved  to  be 
called  uimblu,  good  wrestlers,  and  pretty  men.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  these  mischiefs  who  are  unclottied 
in  the  open  air ;  but  they  that  are  anointed  within  doors 
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and  care  themselves  at  home  do  commit  none  of  these 
vices. 

Qit^afion  41.  "NATiy  had  the  ancient  coin  on  one  side  the 
image  of  double-faced  Janns  sttmped,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  stem  or  stem  of  a  ship  t 

Solution.  "What  if  it  he  (as  they  commonly  say)  in 
honor  of  Saturn,  that  sailed  over  into  Italy  in  a  ship  I  Or, 
if  this  he  tto  more  than  what  may  be  said  of  many  others 
bertulcs  (for  Janus,  Evander,  and  Aeneas  all  cunic  by  sen 
into  Italy),  a  man  may  take  this  to  be  more  probable : 
whereas  some  things  scrTc  for  the  beauty  of  a  city»  some 
things  for  necessary  accommodation,  the  gi-eatest  part  of 
the  things  that  beautify  a  city  is  a  good  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  greatest  part  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tion is  good  trading;  whereas  now  Janus  had  erected  a 
good  frame  of  government  among  them,  reducing  them  to 
a  sober  manner  of  life,  and  the  river  being  navigable  af- 
forded plenty  of  all  necessary  commodities,  bringing  them 
in  partly  from  tlie  sea  and  partly  from  the  ont-bordera  of 
the  countrj',  their  coin  had  a  significant  stamp,  on  one  side 
the  double-faced  head  of  the  legislator  (as  bath  been  said) 
by  reason  of  the  change  made  by  him  in  their  affairs,  and 
on  the  other  a  small  ship  becanse  of  the  river.  They  nsed 
also  another  sort  of  coin,  having  engraven  on  it  an  ox,  & 
eheep,  and  a  sow,  to  show  that  they  traded  most  in  such 
cattle,  and  got  their  riches  from  these  ;  bonce  were  many 
of  the  names  among  the  ancients  derived,  as  Suiliii,  Bn- 
bulci,  and  Porcii,  as  Fenestelln  tells  us. 

Question  42.  ^Vhy  do  they  nse  the  temple  of  Satnm 
for  u  chamber  of  public  treasury,  as  also  an  office  of  record 
for  contjaets? 

Solution.  Is  not  this  the  reason,  because  this  saying 
hath  obtained  credit,  that  there  was  no  avarice  or  injustice 
among  men  while  Saturn  ruled,  but  faith  and  i-ighteous- 
uess  1    Or  was  it  that  this  God  presided  over  tlie  fniits 
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of  the  field  and  husbandry!  For  the  sickle  signified  aa 
much,  and  not,  as  Aadmaclius  v/m  persuaded  and  wrote 
wilh  Ueaiod,— 

With  crouk«d  Gitk  SHtarn  'esinil  haarcai  fuuKbC, 
Cut  off  liii  futlivr*!  ]irlriii«(,  fiiul  bout. 

Money  is  produced  from  plenty  of  fruit  and  the  veal 
of  them,  therefore  they  make  Suturn  the  author  and  pre- 
server of  their  felicity.  That  which  confiims  this  is  that 
tlie  conventions  assembled  every  ninth  day  in  the  murket- 
placc  (which  they  call  Nuudinac)  they  reckon  eacrod  to 
Saturn,  because  the  ubiindance  of  fruit  gave  the  first  occa* 
sion  of  buying  and  selling.  Or  are  the&e  things  fur- 
fetched,  and  was  the  first  that  contrived  this  Saturnine 
chamber  of  bank  Vulerius  Publicolu,  upon  the  suppreiision 
of  the  kings,  being  persuaded  it  was  a  strong  place,  coa* 
spicuous,  and  not  easily  uudcrmiucd  by  treachery! 

Qacstion  43.  Wherefore  did  ambassadors,  from  whcnee- 
soever  they  came  to  Rome,  go  to  Saturn's  temple,  and 
there  have  their  names  recorded  before  the  treasurers  I 

Solution.  Was  this  the  cause,  that  Saturn  was  a  for* 
eigner,  and  therefore  much  rejoiced  in  Btrangors  I  Or  is 
this  better  resolved  by  history!  Anciently  (;»8  it  seems) 
the  quaestors  sent  entertainment  to  the  ambassadors  {tliey 
called  the  present  lautia),  they  took  care  alsio  of  tlie  siclc, 
and  buried  their  dead  out  of  their  public  stock  ;  but  now 
of  late,  because  of  the  multitude  of  ambassadors  tlialcome, 
that  expense  is  left  off;  yet  it  remains  still  in  use  to  bring 
the  ambassadors  unto  the  treasurers,  that  their  names  may 
be  recorded. 

Question  44.  "Why  is  it  not  lawful  for  Jupiter's  priests 
to  Bwear  ! 

Solatioru  Is  it  not  the  reason,  that  an  oath  is  a  kind  of 
test  imposed  on  a  free  people,  but  the  body  and  mind  of  a 
priest  ought  to  be  free  from  imposition !  Or  is  it  not  ua*. 
likely  that  he  will  be  disbelieved  in  smaller  matters,  who  is 
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entrusted  with  divine  and  greater?  Or  is  it  that  erery 
oath  concludes  with  an  execration  of  perjury  I  And  an 
execration  is  a  fearful  and  a  giievous  thing.  Hence  neither 
is  it  thought  fit  that  priests  should  curec  others.  Where- 
fore the  pricfltess  at  Athens  was  commended  for  refusing 
to  cuise  Alcibiades,  when  the  people  required  her  to  do  it ; 
for  she  enid,  1  am  a  praying  not  a  cursing  priestess.  Or  is 
it  that  the  danger  of  perjury  is  of  a  public  nature,  if  a  per- 
jured and  impious  person  presides  in  offering  up  prayers  and 
Sttcrifire'i  on  the  behalf  of  the  city  1 

Question  45.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  solemn  feast  called 
Veneralia  they  let  wine  run  so  freely  out  of  tlie  temple  of 
"Venus  1 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reason  (as  some  say),  that  Mezen- 
tius  the  ^tnirian  general  sent  to  make  a  league  with 
Aeneas,  upon  the  condition  that  be  might  liave  a  yearly 
tribute  of  wine  ;  Aenens  refusing,  Mezentius  engaged  to 
the  Etrurians  that  he  would  take  the  wine  by  force  of 
arm5  and  give  it  to  them  ;  Aeneas,  hearing  of  his  promise, 
devoted  Ills  wine  to  the  Gods,  and  after  the  victory  he 
gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  poured  it  forth  before  the 
temple  of  Venus  T  Or  is  this  a  teaching  ceremony,  that 
we  should  feast  with  sobriety  nud  not  excess,  as  if  the 
Go<ls  were  better  pleased  with  the  spillers  of  wine  than 
with  the  drinkers  of  it  I 

Question  46.  "Wherefore  would  the  ancients  have  the 
temple  of  llorta  to  stand  always  open  T 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reason  (as  Antistina  Labeo  bath 
told  us),  that  hortari  signifies  to  quicken  one  to  an  eicfJon, 
that  Morta  is  such  a  Goddess  as  exhorts  and  excites  to 
good  things,  and  that  they  suppose  therefore  that  she 
ought  always  to  be  in  business,  never  procrastinate,  there- 
fore not  to  be  shut  up  or  locked  t  Or  is  it  rather  that  Hora, 
06  now  they  call  her(thc  first  syllable  pronounced  long),  be- 
ing a  kind  of  an  active  and  busy  Goddess,  very  circumspect 
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and  oiteful,  they  were  of  opinioa  that  she  vtns  never  lazy 
DOT  n^lcctful  of  human  affairs?  Or  is  it  that  this  is  a 
Greek  name,  as  many  others  of  tlicm  are,  and  signifies  a 
Goddess  that  always  oversees  and  inspects  affairs ;  and 
that  therefore  she  has  her  temple  always  open,  as  one  that 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  I  But  if  Labeo  deduceth  Mora 
Blight  from  hortari,  consider  whether  orator  may  not 
rather  bo  said  to  be  derived  from  thence,  —  since  the  ora- 
tor, being  an  exhorting  and  exciting  person,  is  a  counsellor 
or  leader  of  the  people,  —  and  not  from  imprecation  and 
prayer  (oronf/o),  as  some  say. 

Question  47.  Why  did  Romulus  build  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  without  the  city  ? 

Soiitiion.  What  if  it  were  by  reason  of  that  fahled 
grudge  which  Vulcan  had  against  Mars  for  the  sake  of 
Venus,  that  Romulus,  being  reputed  the  son  of  Mai's,  would 
not  make  Vulcan  a  cohabitant  of  the  same  house  or  city 
with  iiiiul  Or  may  this  be  a  silly  reason;  and  was  that 
temple  at  first  built  by  Romulus  for  a  senate  house  and  a 
privy  council,  for  him  to  consult  on  state  affairs  together 
with  Tatius,  where  they  might  be  retired  wilh  the  senators, 
and  sit  in  consultation  about  mutters  quietly  wittiout  inter* 
ruption  from  the  multitude  1  Or  was  it  that  Rome  was 
formerly  in  danger  of  being  burnt  from  heaven ;  and  he 
Uiought  good  to  adore  that  God,  but  to  place  his  habitation 
without  the  city  ? 

QutJitio/t  48.  \ATiercforo  did  they,  in  the  feasts  called 
Consualia,  put  garlands  on  the  horses  and  asses,  and  take 
tliesc  beasts  off  from  all  work  I 

Solution.  Was  it  not  because  they  celebrated  that  feast 
to  Neptune  the  cavidicr,  who  was  called  Consus,  and  the 
088  takes  pait  and  share  with  the  horse  in  his  rest  from 
labor  ?  Or  was  it  that,  after  navigation  came  in  and  traffic 
by  sea,  there  succeeded  a  kind  of  ease  and  leism'e  to  ttio 
cattle  in  some  kind  or  other? 
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Question  49.  \\'herefore  was  it  a  custom  among  the 
candidates  for  magistracy  to  present  themselves  in  their 
togas  without  tunics,  as  Cato  tells  us  I 

Solution.  Was  it  not  that  they  should  not  carrj-  money 
in  their  bosoms  to  buy  votes  with  I  Or  it;  it  that  they  pre- 
ferred 110  man  as  fit  for  the  niagietracy  for  the  sake  of  his 
biiih,  riches,  or  honore,  but  for  his  wounds  and  scats  ;  and 
that  these  might  be  visible  to  them  that  came  about  them, 
they  came  without  tunics  to  the  elections  ?  Or,  as  by  cour- 
teous behavior,  supplicatiou,  and  submission,  so  by  hum- 
bling themselves  iu  nakedness  did  they  gain  on  the  affections 
of  the  common  people  1 

Question  o(>.  Why  did  the  Flamcn  Dialis  (Jupiter's 
priest),  when  his  wife  died,  lay  dowD  his  priestly  dignity, 
as  Ateius  tells  us  I 

Solution.  Is  it  not  for  this  reason,  because  he  that  mar^ 
rics  a  wife  and  loses  her  after  marriage  is  more  unfortunate 
thao  he  that  never  took  a  wife ;  for  the  family  of  a  man-ied 
man  is  completed,  but  the  family  of  him  that  is  manied 
and  loscth  his  wife  is  not  only  incomplete  but  mutilaledt 
Or  is  it  because  his  wife  joins  with  the  husbuud  in  conse- 
criition  (as  there  are  many  sacred  rites  that  ought  not  to  be 
performed  unless  the  wife  be  present),  hut  to  marry  another 
immediately  after  Le  huth  lost  the  former  wife  is  not  per- 
hapfi  easy  to  do.  and  besides  is  not  convenient'!  Ileucc  it 
was  not  lawful  formerly  to  put  uvvay  a  wife,  nor  is  it  at  this 
present  lawful;  except  thatDomitiau  in  our  rcmcmbrancct 
being  pc^titioiied,  granted  it.  Tbc  priests  were  present  at 
this  dissolution  of  marriage,  doing  many  terrible,  strange, 
and  uncouth  actions.  But  thou  wilt  wonder  less,  if  tliou 
art  iuformed  by  history  that,  when  one  of  the  censors  died, 
his  partner  wils  required  to  lay  down  his  place.  When 
Livius  Drusus  died,  AcmiUus  Scaurus  his  colleague  would 
not  abandon  his  government  before  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  committed  him  to  prison. 
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Question  61.  Why  is  a  dog  set  before  the  Lares,  vrhoni 
they  properly  call  Pi-aestites,  while  the  Lares  themselTea 
arc  covered  with  dogs'  skins  ? 

Solution,  le  it  that  Praestites  are  they  that  preside,  and 
it  ia  fit  that  presidents  should  be  keepers,  and  should  bo 
frightful  to  strangers  (as  dogs  arc)  but  mild  and  gentle  to 
those  of  the  family^  Or  is  it  rather  what  some  Romans 
assert,  that  —  as  some  philosophers  who  follow  Chrysippus 
are  of  the  opinion  that  evil  spmts  wander  up  and  down, 
which  the  Gods  do  use  us  public  executioners  of  unholy 
and  wicked  men  —  so  the  Lares  are  a  certain  sort  of  furious 
and  revengeful  daemons,  that  are  obscrvors  of  men's  lives 
and  families,  and  are  here  clothed  with  dogs'  skins  and 
have  a  dog  sitting  by  them,  as  being  sagacious  to  bunt  upon 
the  foot  and  to  prosecute  wicked  men  1 

Question  52.  Why  do  Uiey  sacrifice  a  dog  to  Mana 
Genota,  and  pray  that  no   home-bom  should   become 

goodt 

Solution.  Is  the  reason  that  Qoneta  is  a  deity  that  is 
employed  about  the  generation  and  purgation  of  coiTuptible 
things  1  For  this  word  signifies  a  certain  fiux  (i.e.  Mana 
from  manare)  and  generation,  or  a  fiowing  generation  ;  for 
OS  tlie  Grecka  do  sacrifice  a  dog  to  Uecatc,  so  do  the  Ro- 
mans to  Geneta  on  the  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  house. 
Moreover,  Socrates  saith  that  the  Argires  do  sacrifice  a  dog 
to  Eilioneia  (Lucina)  to  procure  a  facility  of  delivery.  But 
what  if  the  prayer  be  not  made  for  men,  but  for  dogs  pup- 
pied  Ht  home,  that  none  of  them  should  be  good  ;  for 
[dogs  ought  to  be  currish  and  fierce!  Or  is  it  that  they 
that  are  deceased  are  pleasantly  culled  good;  and  hence, 
speaking  mystically  in  their  prayer,  they  signify  tlieir  desire 
that  no  home-bora  should  die  I  Neither  ought  this  to  seem 
strange  ;  for  Aristotle  says  tliat  it  is  written  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Arcadians  with  tlie  Lacedaemonians  that  none  of  the 
Tcgcatcs  should  be  "  made  good  "  on  account  of  aid  ren 
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dercd  to  the  party  of  the  Lacedacmoniaas,  i.e.  that  none 
ebould  be  slain. 

Question  53.  "Why  is  it  that  to  this  very  day,  white  they 
hold  the  ^mes  at  the  Capitol,  they  set  Sardiaus  to  sale  by  a 
crier,  and  a  certaiu  old  man  goes  before  in  way  of  derision, 
carrj-ing  a  child's  bauble  about  bis  neck,  which  they  call 
bulla? 

Sohilion.  Was  it  bceaiise  a  people  of  the  Tuscans  calledJ 
Vcientes  maiotained  a  fight  a  long  time  with  llomulus,  and' 
he  took  this  city  last  of  all,  and  exposed  them  and  tboii 
king  to  sale  by  an  outcry,  upbraiding  him  with  his  madness 
and  folly  1  And  since  the  Tuscans  were  Lydians  at  first, 
and  Sardie  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Lydians,  so  they  set 
the  VeientGs  to  sale  under  the  name  of  Sardiaas,  and  to 
this  day  they  keep  up  the  custotn  in  a  way  of  pastime. 

Qtiestion  54.  \Vhy  do  they  call  the  flesh-market  Ma- 
cell  urn  ? 

Solution.  Was  it  not  by  corrupting  the  word  tiarae^  a 
cooky  as  with  many  other  words,  that  the  custom  hath  pre- 
vailed t  For  c  and  g  arc  nigh  akin  to  one  another,  and 
g  came  more  lately  into  use,  being  inserted  among  the 
other  letters  by  Sp.  Carbilius;  and  now  by  Hspers  and 
stammerers  I  is  pronounced  instead  of  r.  Or  this  matter 
may  be  made  clear  by  a  story.  It  is  reported,  that  at  Rome 
there  was  a  stout  man,  a  robber,  who  had  robbed  many, 
and  being  tjiken  with  much  difficidty,  was  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment:  his  name  was  Macellus,  out  of  whose 
riches  a  public  meat-imu-kut  was  built,  which  bore  his 
name. 

Question  55.  Why  are  the  minstrels  olloM-cd  to  go 
about  the  city  on  the  Idea  of  January,  weaiing  women's 
apparel  ? 

Solution.  Is  it  for  the  reason  here  rehearsed  ?  This 
sort  of  men  (as  it  seems)  had  great  privileges  accruing  to 
them  from  the  grant  of  King  Numa,  by  reason  of  his 
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godly  demotion;  which  things  afterward  being  talcen  from 
them  when  the  Decemviri  managed  the  government,  they 
forsook  the  city.  Whereupon  there  was  a  search  made 
for  tliem,  and  one  of  the  priests,  offering  sacrifice  without 
music,  mode  a  suiierstitious  scruple  of  so  doing.  And 
when  tliey  retnmed  not  npon  invitiitton,  but  led  their  livea 
in  Tibur,  a  certain  freedinan  told  the  magistrates  privately 
Uiat  he  would  undertake  to  bring  them.  And  providing  a 
plentiful  feast,  as  if  he  had  sac:nticcd  to  the  (jfodit,  he  in- 
vited the  miustrcU ;  women-kind  was  present  also,  with 
whom  they  revelled  all  night,  sporting  and  dancing.  There 
on  a  sudden  the  man  began  a  speech,  and  being  surprised 
with  a  fright,  ats  if  his  patron  hod  como  in  upon  him,  per- 
suaded the  pipers  to  ascend  the  caravans  that  were  covered 
all  over  with  skini},  sajiug  lie  would  carry  them  back  to 
Tibur.  But  this  whole  business  was  but  a  trepan;  for  he 
wheeling  about  the  curavan,  and  they  perceiving  nothing 
by  reason  of  wiue  and  darkness,  he  very  cunningly  brought 
them  all  into  Home  by  the  morning.  Most  of  them,  by 
reason  of  the  night-revel  and  the  drink  that  tUvy  were  in, 
hapi>ened  to  be  clothed  in  flowered  women's  robes  ;  where* 
upou,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  mugistratea  and  recon- 
ciled, it  was  decreed  that  they  should  go  up  and  down  the 
city  on  that  day,  habited  after  this  manner. 

Question  56.     Why  are  they  of  opinion  that  matrons 
first  built  the  temple  of  Carmcnta,  and  at  this  day  do  they 
.worship  her  most? 

Solution.  There  is  a  certain  tradition  that,  when  the 
women  were  prohibited  by  the  senate  from  the  use  of  char- 
iots drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  they  conspired  together  not 
to  be  got  with  child  and  breed  children,  and  in  this  manner 
to  bo  revenged  on  their  hnsbanda  until  they  revoke<l  the 
decree  uud  gratitied  them;  which  being  done,  children 
were  begot,  and  the  women,  becoming  good  breeders  and 
very  fruitful,  built  the  temple  of  Carmenta.      Some  say 
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that  Carmenta  wns  Evouder's  mother,  und  going  into  Italy 
■was  called  Themis,  but  as  some  say,  Nicostrata ;  who,  when 
she  sang  forth  oracles  in  verse,  was  called  Carmenta  by  the 
Latins ;  for  they  call  verses  cafmina.  There  are  some  of 
opiaiou  that  Carmenta  was  a  Destiny,  therefore  the  mations 
sacrifice  to  her.  But  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  from 
carem  menie  (beside  herself),  by  reason  of  divine  raptures. 
Uencc  Cartncntu  bad  uot  her  name  from  carmiua ;  but  con- 
trariwise, her  verses  were  called  caimina  from  her,  because 
being  luspircd  she  sang  her  oracles  in  verse. 

Question  57.  What  is  the  reason  that,  when  the  women 
do  sacrifice  to  Ruminu,  they  i>our  forth  milk  plentifully  on 
the  sacrifices,  but  offer  no  wine  I 

Sofution.  Is  it  because  the  Lntius  call  a  breast  ruma, 
and  that  tree  (as  they  say)  is  called  rummalia  under  which 
the  Bhe-wolf  drew  furth  her  breast  to  Roniulus?  And  as 
we  call  those  women  tbat  biiug  up  children  with  milk 
from  the  breast  breast-women,  so  did  Uiimina  —  who  was  a 
wet  uursc,  a  dry  uursc,  and  a  rearer  of  cbUdi-en  —  not 
permit  wine,  as  being  hurtful  to  the  infanta. 

Question  68.  Why  do  they  call  some  senators  Patrea 
Conscript!,  and  others  only  Patresi 

Solution.  Is  not  this  the  reason,  that  those  that  were 
first  constituted  by  Romulus  they  calltni  Patrcs  und  Patri- 
cians, as  being  gentlemen  who  could  show  their  pedigree; 
but  those  that  were  elected  afterwards  from  among  the 
commonalty  they  called  Patres  Conscripti? 

Question  59.  Why  was  one  altar  common  to  Hercules 
and  tl»e  Muses? 

Solution.  Was  it  because  Hercules  taught  letters  first  to 
Kvunder's  [icople,  as  Juba  tells  us  t  And  it  was  esteemed  an 
honorable  action  of  those  that  taught  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions :  for  it  was  but  of  late  that  they  began  to  teach  for  hire. 
The  first  that  opened  a  grammar  school  was  Spiunus  Carbi- 
lius,  a  freeman  of  Carbilius,  the  first  that  divorced  his  wife. 
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Question  60.  Wlint  is  the  reason  that,  of  Hercules's 
two  altars,  the  women  do  not  partake  or  taste  of  the  things 
ofFered  on  the  greater  t 

Solution.  Is  it  not  because  Carmenta's  women  came  too 
late  for  the  sacrifices !  The  same  thing  happened  also  to 
the  Pinarii :  whence  they  were  excluded  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial feast,  and  fasting  while  others  were  feasting,  they  were 
called  Pinarii  (from  ittmita).  Oi*  ia  it  upon  the  account  of 
that  fnbulous  atorj-  of  the  coat  and  Dejaneira? 

Qtteslion  61.  What  is  the  reason  that  it's  forbidden  to 
mention,  enquire  after,  or  name  the  chief  tutelary  and 
guardian  God  of  Rome,  whetlier  male  or  female?  —  which 
prohibition  they  confirm  with  a  superstitious  tradition, 
reporting  that  Valerius  Soranus  perished  miserably  for 
uttering  that  name. 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reiuion  (as  some  Roman  histories 
tell  us),  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  evocations  and 
enchantments,  with  which  they  are  wont  to  entice  away 
the  Go«l3  of  their  enemies,  and  to  cause  theirs  to  come  and 
dwell  with  tlicm  ;  and  they  feared  lest  this  mischief  should 
befall  them  from  others  ?  As  the  Tynans  are  said  to  bind 
fast  their  images  with  cords,  but  others,  when  they  will 
send  any  of  them  to  washing  or  purifying,  require  sureties 
for  their  return ;  so  did  the  Romans  reckon  Ihcy  hud  their 
God  in  most  safe  and  secure  custody,  he  being  unespres- 
sible  and  unknown  t    Or,  as  Homer  bath  versified^. 

Tlic  earth  all  Oodi  la  eamroon  liavel  * 

that  men  might  worship  and  reverence  all  Gods  that  havo 
the  earth  in  common,  so  did  the  ancient  Ramans  obscure  the 
Lord  of  their  tSulvation,  requiring  that  not  only  this  hut 
all  Gods  should  be  reverenced  by  the  citizens  t 

Question  62.  Wliy  among  them  that  were  called  Fe- 
dnlca  (in  Greek,  peace-makers)  was  he  that  was  named 
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Pater  Patratus  ncwjuntcd  the  chicfcstt  But  this  mnst  be 
ouc  who  hnth  fais  father  Unng,  iind  children  of  his  own : 
and  he  hath  even  nt  this  time  a  certain  privilege  and  trust, 
for  the  Pi*actor8  commit  to  those  men's  trust  the  persons  of 
those  who,  Ity  reason  of  conielines.s  ami  beauty,  stand  in 
ueed  of  an  exact  and  chaste  guardianship. 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reason,  that  they  must  be  such 
whose  children  reverence  them,  and  who  reverence  their 
parents  ?  Or  doth  the  name  itself  suggest  a  lea&on  I  For 
■patratum  will  have  a  thing  to  be  complete  and  finished : 
for  he  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  a  father  whilst  his  father  liveth 
is  (as  it  were)  perfecter  than  others.  Or  is  it  that  he 
ought  to  be  overseer  of  oaths  and  peace,  and  (according  to 
Homer)  to  see  before  and  behind?  He  is  such  a  one 
esfiecially,  who  hath  a  son  for  whom  he  consults,  and  a 
father  with  whom  he  consults. 

Question  63.  Why  is  he  that  is  called  Rex  Sacronim 
(who  is  king  of  priests)  forbid  either  to  take  upon  him  a 
civil  office  or  to  make  an  oration  to  the  people  1 

Solution.  Wsis  it  that  of  old  the  kings  did  peiform  the 
most  and  greatest  sacred  rites  and  offered  sacrifices  to- 
gether with  the  priests ;  but  when  they  kept  not  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  became  proud  and  insolent, 
most  of  the  Grecians,  depriving  tliem  of  their  authority, 
left  to  them  only  this  part  of  their  office,  to  sacrifice  Co  the 
Gods ;  but  the  Homans,  casting  out  kings  altogether,  gave 
the  charge  of  the  sacrifice  to  another,  enjoining  him 
neither  to  meddle  witli  public  offuirs  nor  to  hold  office, 
so  that  they  might  seem  to  be  subject  to  royalty  only  ia 
their  sacrifices,  and  to  endure  the  name  of  king  only  with 
respect  to  the  Gods  ?  Uence  there  is  a  certain  sacrifice 
kept  by  tradition  in  the  market-place  near  the  Comitia, 
which  as  soon  as  the  king  (i.e.  the  chief  priest)  hath 
offered,  he  immediately  withdraws  himself  by  flight  out  of 
the  market-place. 
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Question  $4.  Why  do  they  not  suffer  the  table  to  he 
quite  voided  when  it'e  tcikcQ  away,  hut  will  have  sometkiug 
ahvftj-s  to  remain  upon  it! 

Sohifion.  What  if  it  be  tliRt  they  would  intimate  that 
Bomething  of  our  present  enjoyments  should  be  left  for 
the  future,  and  that  to>day  we  should  be  mindful  of  to- 
morrow I  Or  that  they  reckon  it  a  piece  of  manners  to 
repress  and  restrain  the  appetite  in  our  present  fruitions  1 
For  they  less  desire  absent  things,  who  are  accustomed  to 
abstain  from  those  that  arc  present.  Or  was  it  a  custom 
of  courtesy  towards  household  servants  t  For  they  do  not 
love  so  much  to  take  as  to  partalce,  deeming  that  they  hold 
a  kind  of  communion  with  their  msistera  at  the  table.  Or 
is  it  that  no  sacred  thing  ought  to  be  stiffered  to  be  empty  \ 
And  the  table  is  a  sacred  thing. 

Question  65.  Why  doth  not  a  man  He  at  first  with  a 
bride  in  the  light,  but  when  it  is  dark  ^ 

Solvtion.  U  it  not  for  modesty's  sake,  for  at  the  first 
congress  he  looks  upon  her  as  a  stranger  to  him  T  Or  is 
it  that  he  may  be  inured  to  go  into  his  own  wife  with 
modesty  I  Or,  as  Solon  hath  written,  "Let  the  bride  go 
into  the  bed-chamber  gnawing  a  quince,  that  the  first  salu- 
tation be  not  humh  and  ungrateful."  So  did  the  llomun 
lawgiver  command  that,  If  there  should  be  any  thing 
absurd  and  unpleasant  in  her  body,  she  should  hide  it? 
Or  was  it  intended  to  cast  infamy  upon  the  unlawful  use 
of  venery  by  causing  that  the  lawful  should  have  certain 
signs  of  modesty  attending  it  t 

Queslion  66.  Why  was  one  of  the  horse-race  rounds 
called  Flamiuia ! 

Soluiion.  Is  it  because,  when  Flarainius,  one  of  the 
ancients,  bestowed  a  field  on  the  city,  they  employed  ita 
revenue  on  the  horse-races,  and  with  the  overplus  money 
built  the  way  which  they  call  Flaminia  ? 

Question  67.     Why  do  they  call  the  rod-bearers  lictors  1 
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Sohiion.  Is  this  the  roBson,  because  these  men  were 
woDt  to  bind  desperate  bullies,  and  they  followed  Romulus 
carrying  thongs  in  their  bosoms?  The  vulgar  Romans 
say  alUgare,  to  bind,  when  the  more  refined  in  speech  sny 
ligare.  Or  is  now  c  inserted,  when  formerly  Ihey  called 
them  liioreB,  being  Hhtr(^iy  ministers  for  public  service ; 
for  l^w  until  this  day  is  writ  for  public  iii  many  of  the 
Grocinn  laws,  which  scarce  any  is  ignorant  of. 

Question  G8.     Why  do  llie  lAiporci  sacrifice  a  dogt 
The  Lnperci  are  they  that  run  up  and  down  naked  (saving 
only  their  girdles)  in  the  Lupercal  plays,  and  slash  all  that 
they  meet  with  a  whip. 

Soltition.  is  it  not  because  tliese  feats  are  done  for  the 
purification  of  the  city  1  For  they  call  the  month  Februai-y, 
and  indeed  the  very  day  Kebruatus,  and  the  habit  of  whip 
ping  with  thongs  tliey  c&W  fehruare,  the  word  signifying  to 
cleanse.  And  to  spcuk  the  tnith,  all  the  Grecians  have 
used,  and  some  do  use  to  this  very  dny,  a  slaiu  dog  fur  un 
expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  among  other  sacrifices  of  purifica 
tion,  they  offer  whelps  to  llccatc,  and  sprinkle  those  that 
need  cleansing  with  the  puppy's  blood,  calling  this  kind  of 
purifying  puppification.  Or  is  it  that  lupus  is  ^vx'**;  a 
tool/,  ami  Lupcrcalia  arc  Lyc^ea ;  but  a  dog  is  at  enmity 
■with  a  wolf,  therefore  is  sacrificed  on  the  Lycaean  festivals  1 
Or  is  it  because  the  dogs  do  bark  at  and  pci-i>lex  the 
Luperci  as  they  scout  about  the  city  t  Or  is  it  that  this 
sucrifioc  Is  offered  to  Tan,  and. Pan  loves  dogs  because  of 
his  heeds  of  goats. 

Queillon  69.  Why,  upon  the  festival  called  Septimoo- 
ti»im,did  they  observe  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  chariota 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses ;  and  even  until  now,  do  they 
that  regard  antiquity  still  abstain?  They  do  obsen-e  the 
Septimontium  feast  in  honor  of  the  addition  of  the  seventh 
hill  to  the  city,  upon  which  it  became  Septicollis,  seven- 
hilled  Home. 
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Solutwn.  What  if  it  be  (as  some  of  the  Romans  con- 
jecture) because  the  jiarts  of  the  city  are  not  as  yet  every- 
where connected  1  Or  if  this  conceit  be  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, what  if  it  Iw  that,  when  the  great  work  of  building; 
the  city  was  finished  and  they  determined  to  cease  the  in- 
creasing of  the  city  nny  further,  they  rested  themselves 
and  rested  the  cattle  that  bore  a  share  in  the  labor  with 
tbem,  and  proWdcd  accordingly  that  they  might  participate 
of  the  hohday  by  rest  £i-om  labor  I  Or  was  it  tiiat  they 
would  have  all  the  citizens  always  present  for  the  solemnity 
and  return  of  a  festival,  especially  that  which  was  observed 
in  remembrance  of  tlie  compact  uniting  the  parts  of  the 
aty  :  and  that  none  should  desert  the  city  for  whoso  sake 
the  feast  is  kept,  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  yoke 
chariots  thnt  day  1 

Question  70.  Why  do  they  call  those  Fureifcri  which 
are  convict  of  thefts  or  any  other  of  those  slavish  cnmes  ? 

Solution.  Was  it  this  (which  was  an  argument  of  the 
severity  of  the  ancients),  that  whenever  any  convicted  hia 
servant  of  any  villany,  he  enjoined  him  to  carry  the  forked 
piece  uf  timber  that  is  under  the  cart  (the  tongue  of  the 
cart),  and  to  go  ^vith  it  through  the  next  villages  and  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  seen  of  all,  thnt  they  might  distrust  him  and 
be  aware  of  him  for  the  future  1  This  piece  of  wood  wc 
call  a  prop,  the  Romans  call  it  furca,  a  fork;  hence  he 
that  carries  it  about  is  called /urn/er,  a  fork-hearer. 

Question  71.  Why  do  they  bind  hay  about  the  horns  of 
oxen  that  are  wont  to  push,  that  they  may  be  shunned  by 
him  that  meets  them  ? 

Solution.  It  is  that  by  reason  of  gormandizing  and  stuff- 
ing their  guts  oxen,  asses,  horses,  and  men  become  mis* 
chitivous,  08  Sophocles  somewhere  saith, 

Ukm  ftill-fbd  cnlt  them  Idclteii  up  hecli, 
¥tma  •liifl«<i  pauouh,  ch«ek>,  uiil  foil  mo*)*  t 

Therefore  the  Romans  say  that  M.  Crossus  had  hay  aboat 


TOL.  It. 
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his  horns,  for  they  that  were  tiu'bulent  men  in  the  common- 
wealth  were  wont  to  stand  in  awe  of  him  as  a  revengeful 
man  and  one  scarce  to  be  meddled  with ;  although  after- 
wai-ds  it  was  said  again,  thai  Caesar  had  taken  away  Cnis- 
Bus's  hay,  being  the  first  man  of  the  rcpubUc  that  witlistood 
and  affronted  him. 

Queslion  72.  \\Tiy  would  they  have  the  lanthoms  of 
the  soothsajing  priests  (which  formerly  they  called  Aus- 
pices, and  now  Aiigures)  to  be  always  open  at  lop,  and  no 
oover  to  be  put  upon  them  ? 

Solution.  Is  it  as  the  Pythagoreans  do,  who  make  Httle 
things  symbols  of  groat  matters,  —  as  forbidding  to  sit  dovm 
upon  a  hushel  and  to  stir  up  the  fire  with  a  sword, — so 
that  the  ancients  used  many  enigmatical  ceremonies,  espec- 
ially about  their  priests,  and  such  was  this  of  the  lanthorn  ? 
For  the  lanthorn  is  hkc  the  body  encompassing  the  soul, 
the  soul  being  ttie  light  withinstde,  and  the  understanding 
and  judgment  ought  to  be  always  open  and  quick-sighted, 
and  never  to  be  shut  up  or  blown  out.  And  when  the 
winds  blow,  the  birds  are  unsettled  and  do  not  affond  sound 
prognostics,  by  reason  of  their  wandering  and  irregularity 
in  flying ;  by  this  usage  tlierefore  they  teach  that  their 
soothsayers  must  not  prognosticate  when  there  are  high 
winds,  but  in  still  and  calm  weather,  when  they  can  use 
their  open  lanthorns. 

Question  13.  Why  were  priests  that  had  sores  about 
them  forbid  to  use  divination. 

Solution.  Is  not  this  a  significant  sign  that,  whilst 
they  are  employed  about  divine  matters,  they  ought  not  to 
he  in  any  pain,  nor  have  any  sore  or  passion  in  their  minds, 
but  to  be  cheerful,  sincere,  and  without  distraction  T  Or  it 
is  but  rational,  if  no  man  may  offer  a  victim  tliat  hath  a 
sore,  nor  use  such  birds  for  sootlisayiug,  that  much  more 
tlicy  should  themselves  be  free  from  these  blemishes,  and 
be  clean,  sincere,  and  jound,  when  they  go  about  to  inspect 
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divine  prodigies ;  for  an  ulcer  seems  to  be  a  mutilation  and 
defilement  of  the  body. 

Question  74.    'Why  did  Senius  Tullius  build  a  temple 
of  Small  Fortune,  whom  they  call  Brevis? 

Solution.  Was  it  because  he  was  of  a  mean  original 
and  in  a  low  condition,  being  bom  of  a  captive  woman,  and 
by  fortune  came  to  be  king  of  Romel  Or  did  not  that 
change  of  his  condition  manifest  the  greatness  rather  than 
the  smallness  of  his  forttme  ?  But  Servius  most  of  all 
of  them  seems  to  ascribe  divine  influence  to  Fortune,  giving 
thereby  a  reputation  to  all  his  enterprises.  For  he  did 
not  only  build  temples  of  Hopeful  Fortune,  of  Fortune  that 
arerteth  evil,  of  Mild,  Frimogenial,  and  Masculine  Fortune ; 
but  there  is  a  temple  also  of  Private  Fortune,  another  of 
Kegardful  Fortune,  another  of  Hopeful  Fortune,  and  the 
fourth  of  Virgin  Fortune.  But  why  should  any  one  men 
tion  any  more  names,  seeing  there  is  a  temple  also  of 
Ensnaring  Fortune,  which  they  name  Viscata,  as  it  were 
ensnaring  us  M-hun  wc  arc  as  yet  afar  ofT,  and  enforcing  us 
upon  business.*  Consider  this  now,  whether  it  be  that 
Servius  found  that  great  matters  are  effected  by  u  small 
piece  of  Fortune,  and  that  it  often  falls  out  that  great  things 
are  effected  by  some  or  do  come  to  nought  bv  a  small  thing 
being  done  or  not  done.  He  built  therefore  a  temple  of 
Small  Fortune,  teaching  ns  to  take  care  of  our  business, 
und  not  contemn  things  that  happen  by  reason  of  their 
smallne^. 

Question  75.  Why  did  they  not  extinguish  a  candle, 
but  suffer  it  to  bum  out  of  its  own  accord. 

Solution,  la  this  the  reason,  that  they  adored  it  as  be- 
ing related  and  akin  to  unquenchable  and  eternal  fire  f  Or 
is  it  a  significant  cei'dnony,  teaching  us  that  wc  are  not  to 
kill  and  destroy  any  animated  creature  that  is  harmless,  fire 

*  FMaaaconmit  (rfthsTftrifMii  titlM  of  Fortune  M  Bamo.  we  Pnllsr,  RSdUkIm 
HjrUiologle,  X.  S  li  uiil  PlaUTch  oa  Uie  Portiuie  of  Uie  Roiimeu,  fj  6, 10.     {0) 
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being  as  it  were  an  animal!  For  it  both  needs  nonrish* 
ment  and  moTes  itself,  and  when  it  is  extinguislicd  it 
makes  a  noi*c  as  if  it  were  then  slain  ?  Or  doth  this  usiige 
instnict  us  that  we  ought  not  to  make  waste  of  fire  or 
water,  or  any  other  necessary  thing  that  wc  have  a  aupcr- 
abundance  of,  but  suffer  tliose  that  have  need  to  use  tticm, 
leaving  them  to  others  when  wo  ourselves  have  no  fiu-tlier 
use  for  them  1 

Question  76.  Why  do  they  that  would  be  preferred  be- 
fore others  in  gcntiUty  wear  little  moons  on  their  shoes! 

jSohtion,  Is  this  the  reason  (as  Castor  eatth),  that  this 
is  a  symbol  of  the  place  of  habitation  that  is  said  to  be  in 
the  moon,  signifying  that  after  death  souls  should  have  the 
moon  under  their  feet  again  1  Or  was  this  a  fashion  of 
renown  among  families  of  greatest  antiquity,  as  were  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander's  posterity,  tliat  were  called  men 
bom  before  the  moon  (jr(«wMirro<)f  Or  is  this,  like  many 
other  customs,  to  put  men  who  are  lofty  and  high-minded 
in  mind  of  the  mutability  of  human  atfuirs  to  either  side, 
setting  the  moon  before  them  as  an  example. 

Whan  fint  »h«  coniM  &om  (tirk  to  lisht, 
Trimmiiig,  hvr  fnov  b«oome*  Tair  bright, 
IncreuinK,  iILl  ilie'i  fUll  Inalnlil ; 
Dtdining  th«D,  ]«■•'«■  nnngUt  but  ni|{ht1* 

Or  was  this  for  a  doctrine  of  obedience  to  authority,^ 
that  they  would  have  us  not  discontented  under  it;  but.  as 
the  moon  doth  willingly  obey  her  superior  and  conform 
unto  him.  always  vamping  after  the  rays  of  the  sim  (as 
Parmenides  hath  it),  so  they, that  are  subjects  to  any  prince 
should  be  contented  with  their  lower  station,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  power  and  dignity  derived  from  him  ? 

Question  77.  Why  are  they  of  an  opinion  that  the  year 
is  Jupiter's,  hut  the  months  Juno's  1 

Sohtthn.    Is  it  because  Jupiter  and  Juno  reign  over  the 

*  PromSopbi>olt«,Fn«.  786. 
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invisible  Qode,  who  are  qo  otherwise  seen  but  by  the  eyes 
of  our  understanding,  but  the  Sun  aud  Moon  over  Uie 
risible  I  And  the  Sun  verily  cuusetli  the  year,  and  the 
Moon  the  months.  Neither  ought  we  to  thiuk  that  tUey 
arc  bare  images  of  them,  but  the  Sun  is  Jupiter  himself 
materially,  and  the  Moon  Juno  herself  materially.  There- 
fore they  uame  her  Juno  (a  Jucenescendo,  the  name  signi- 
fpng  a  thing  that  is  new  or  grows  young)  from  the  nature 
of  the  Moon ;  and  they  coll  her  Lucina  (as  it  were  brit/kt 
or  shining),  and  they  arc  of  opinion  that  she  helps  women 
in  their  tiuvail-paius.     Whence  is  that  of  the  poet* : 

B}'  uur«  lirATea  licvci  wiili  tiut, 
By  111'  u-ooD  Uial  luutuu  liLrilif ; 

for  thoy  suppose  that  women  have  the  easiest  travail  at  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

Question  78.    What  U  the  reason  that  a  bird  called  aiih 
ister  in  Koothsajing  ia  fortunate  I 

Solution.  What  if  this  be  not  true,  bat  the  dialect  de- 
ludes so  many^  I'or  they  rcuder  u(>uitii>6i'  sinistrum;  but 
to  permit  a  thing  is  ainere,  and  they  say  sine  when  they 
desire  a  thing  to  be  permitted ;  therefore  n  prognostic  per- 
mitting an  action  (being  sinisterimn)  the  vulgar  do  under- 
stand and  call  amiss  sinielrum.  Or  is  it  as  Dioriysius  saith, 
that  when  Aacanius,  tlic  son  of  Aeneas,  had  pitched  battle 
against  McKcntius,  a  flash  of  lightning  portc'uding  victory 
(as  they  prognosticated)  came  on  his  left  hand,  ami  for  the 
futuie  they  obsci-ved  it  so  ;  or,  as  some  others  say,  that  this 
happened  to  Aeneas  t  Moreover,  the  Thebans  routing  and 
conquering  their  enemies  by  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at 
Lcuctra,  tbey  continued  in  all  battles  to  give  the  left  wing 
the  pre-emincuce.  Or  is  it  rather  as  Juba  thinks,  that  to 
those  that  look  toward  the  east  the  north  is  on  the  left 
haud,  wliich  verily  some  make  the  right  hand  and  superior 
part  of  the  world  1  Consider  whether  the  soothsayers  do 
not,  as  it  wei-e,  corroborate  left-hand  things,  as  the  weaker 
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by  nature,  and  do  intimate  ns  if  they  introduced  a  supply 
of  that  defect  of  power  that  is  in  them.  Or  is  it  that  they 
think  that  things  terrestiial  and  mortal  stand  duectly  over 
against  heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  do  conjecture  that 
the  things  which  t«  us  are  on  the  left  hand  the  Gods  send 
don-n  from  their  right  hand  ! 

Question  79.  Why  was  it  lawful  to  bring  the  bones  of 
one  that  had  triumphed  (after  he  was  dead  and  burnt)  into 
the  city  and  lay  them  tliere,  as  P)Trho  the  Liparaeau  hatli 
told  us  1 

SohiHoTL  Was  it  for  the  honor  they  had  for  the  de- 
ceased l  For  they  granted  that  not  only  generals  and  other 
eminent  persoutt,  but  also  their  offspring,  should  be  buried 
in  the  market-place,  for  example,  Valerius  and  Fabricius. 
And  they  say,  «'hen  the  posterity  of  tbese  persons  died, 
they  were  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  a  burn- 
ing firebrand  was  put  under  tbem  and  immediately 
takca  away;  and  thus  all  that  might  have  caused  envy 
was  avoided,  and  the  right  to  the  honor  was  fuUy  con- 
firmed. 

Question  80.  Why  did  they  tliat  publicly  feasted  the 
triumphers  humbly  request  the  consuls,  and  by  messengers 
sent  beseech  them,  not  to  come  to  Ihcir  supper? 

Solution.  Was  it  that  it  was  necessai-y  to  give  the  su- 
preme place  and  most  honorable  eatertamment  to  the  tri- 
umpher,  and  wait  upon  liita  home  after  supper ;  whereas, 
the  consuls  being  present,  they  might  do  such  things  to 
none  other  but  themi 

Question  81.  Why  did  not  the  tribune  of  the  people 
wear  a  purple  gai-ment,  whenas  each  of  the  other  magis- 
trates woue  one  ? 

Solution.  What  if  the  tribune  is  not  a  magistrate  at 
allT  For  he  neither  hath  lictors,  nor  sitting  in  tribunal 
doth  he  determine  causes  ;  neither  do  the  tribunes,  as  the 
rest,  enter  upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
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Dor  do  they  cease  whea  a  dictator  U  chosen :  but  u  if 
they  trftoslated  all  magiatraric  power  to  tJiemselves,  they 
cODtinne  etiU,  being  (as  it  were)  no  magiitnt^rs,  but  hold- 
ing another  kind  of  rank.  And  as  some  rhetoricians  will 
not  have  a  pi-ohibitioa  to  be  judicial  prooecdtng,  seeing  it 
doth  something  contrary-  to  judicial  proceeding,  —  for  the 
one  brings  in  an  action  at  Ian  and  gives  judgment  upon 
it,  bat  the  other  nonsuits  it  and  dismisseth  the  cause, — 
after  the  like  manner  they  are  of  opinion  that  trihuncship 
is  rather  a  curb  to  magistracy,  and  that  it  is  an  order 
standing  m  opposition  to  government  rather  than  a  piece 
of  goremment  itself;  for  the  tribune's  office  and  anthority 
is  to  withstand  the  magistrate's  authority,  even  to  curtail 
his  extrarogant  power.  Perhaps  these  and  ihnilar  rea- 
■ODB  may  be  mere  ingenious  devices ;  hnt  in  truth,  since 
tribuneship  takes  its  original  from  the  people,  popularity 
is  its  stronghold,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  not  to  carry  it 
above  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  to  be  tike  the  citizeiia 
tber  have  to  do  with  in  gesture,  habit,  and  diet.  Stale 
indeed  becraoes  a  consul  and  a  praetor ;  but  as  for  s  tri- 
bune (as  Caios  Curio  saith),  be  must  be  one  that  erea  is 
lnni|iled  spon,  not  grave  in  ooontenance,  nor  difficult  of 
■coBH,  nor  hmh  to  the  rabble,  bat  more  tractable  to  them 
than  to  otbeta.  Hence  it  was  decieed  that  the  tribone^a 
doots  sbonld  not  be  shut,  but  be  open  ni^t  and  day  as 
a  havcB  and  [^ace  of  nfoge  for  disticaaed  peiq^  And 
the  wan  ooadeaceodtng  his  oolwarl  deportmeat  is,  by  to 
much  the  more  doth  he  increase  in  his  power :  for  they 
d^nify  btm  aa  one  of  pid£c  «k,  and  to  be  rewrteJ  to  of 
■naortseven  a*  an  ahar;  ^uenSan  by  Ae  reremee  ifarf 
pve  InB,  he  is  sacred,  boly,  mad  isriolafale ;  and  wbea  be 
■lakes  a  public  progreas,  it  is  a  kw  tihat  eveiy  oae  shosU 
denhte  and  p<mfy  the  body  aa  defied. 

QmtwHrm  82.     Why  before  the  chief  officeta  aie  rotfa 
bond  together,  with  the  aiea  (HteMd  to  Hkm  I 
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Sofution.  What  if  it  be  a  significnnt  ceremony,  to  sbow 
that  a  magistrate's  anger  ought  not  to  be  rash  and  un- 
grounded !  Or  is  it  that,  while  the  rods  are  leisurely  un- 
looaing,  they  make  deliberation  aod  delay  in  their  anger, 
eo  that  oftentimes  they  chungc  tbcir  sentence  us  to  the 
punishment  t  Now,  whereas  some  sort  of  crimes  are 
curable,  some  incurable,  rods  correct  the  corrigible,  but 
the  axes  are  to  cut  off  the  incorrigible. 

Question  83.  '\^'hat  is  the  reason  that  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  informed  that  the  barbarians  called  Dle- 
tonesians  had  sacrificed  a  man  to  the  Gods,  sent  for  their 
magistrates  to  punish  them ;  bat  when  they  made  it  ap- 
pear Uiat  tlicy  did  it  in  obedience  to  a  ccrtniia  law,  tliey 
dismissed  them,  but  prohibited  the  like  action  for  the 
future;  whenas  they  themselves,  not  many  years  preced- 
ing, buried  two  men  and  two  women  alive  in  the  Forum 
Booiium,  two  of  whom  wcro  Greeks  and  two  Gauls  1  For 
it  seems  absurd  to  do  this  themselves,  and  yet  to  repri- 
mand the  barbarians  as  if  they  wore  committing  profane- 
ness. 

Solution.  What  if  this  be  the  reason,  that  they  reck- 
oned it  profane  to  sacrifice  a  man  to  the  Gods,  but  neces- 
sary to  do  so  to  the  Daemons  t  Or  were  they  of  opinion 
that  they  sinned  that  did  such  things  by  custom  or  law ; 
but  as  for  themselves,  they  did  it  being  enjoined  to  it  by 
the  Sibylline  books  {  For  it  is  repoilcd  that  one  EIria,  a 
virgin,  riding  on  horseback  was  struck  with  lightning  and 
cast  from  her  horse,  and  the  horse  was  found  lying  uncov- 
ered mid  she  naked,  as  if  on  set  purpose ;  her  clothes  had 
been  turned  up  from  her  secret  parts,  also  her  shoes,  rings, 
and  head-gear  all  lay  scattered  up  and  down,  here  and 
there ;  her  tongue  also  was  hanging  out  of  her  mouth. 
And  when  the  diviners  declared  that  it  wns  an  iutoleniblo 
disgrace  to  the  holy  vii-gins  that  it  should  he  published, 
and  that  some  part  of  the  abuse  did  touch  the  cavaliers,  a 
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eerrant  of  a  ccrtuin  barbarian  cavalier  iufoimcd,  that  three 
vestal  virgins,  Aemilla,  Licitiia,  and  Martia,  about  the  same 
time  hud  been  deflowered,  and  for  a  long  time  played  the 
whores  with  some  men,  among  wliom  was  Butetius,  the 
said  informcr'8  master.  The  virjjius  being  convict  were  pun- 
itiUf  d  ;  and  the  fact  appearing  heinous,  it  was  thought  meet 
that  the  priest  should  considt  the  Sibylline  hooks,  where 
there  were  oracles  found  foretelling  these  thiugs  would 
come  to  pass  for  mischief  to  the  republic,  and  enjoining 
them  —  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  calamity  —  to  pro- 
vide two  Grecians  and  tvra  Gauls,  and  bur}*  them  alive  in 
that  place,  in  order  to  the  appeasing  some  alien  and  foreign 
Daemons. 

Question  84.  Wliy  do  they  take  the  beginning  of  the 
day  from  the  midnight  t 

Solution.  Is  the  reason  that  the  commonweal  had  a. 
militarj-  constitution  at  the  first?  For  many  matters  of 
coneem  on  military  expeditions  are  managed  by  night.  Or 
did  they  make  sunrising  the  beginning  of  business,  and 
the  night  the  prepamtion  for  itt  For  men  ought  to  come 
prepared  to  action,  and  not  to  be  in  preparation  when  they 
should  be  doing,  —  as  Myso  is  reported  lo  have  said  to 
Cbilo  the  Wise,  when  he  was  making  a  fan  in  winter.  Or 
as  the  noontide  to  many  is  the  time  for  finishing  public 
and  weighty  aifnirs,  eo  did  it  seem  meet  to  make  midnight 
the  beginning  !  This  hatti  this  confirmation,  that  a  Roman 
jvernor  would  make  no  league  or  confederation  in  the 
ifteraoon.  Or  is  it  impossible  to  lake  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  day  from  sunrising  to  sunsctting  I  For,  as  the 
vulgar  measure  the  beginning  of  the  day  by  sense  to  be 
the  first  appearance  of  the  sun,  and  take  the  firat  beginning 
of  the  night  to  be  the  complete  withdrawment  of  the  sun 
from  sight,  we  shall  thus  have  no  equinoctial  day  ;  but  the 
night  which  wc  suppose  comes  nearest  in  equality  to  the 
day  will  be  manifestly  shorter  than  the  day  by  the  diameter 
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of  the  6un.  Which  absurdity  Ihe  mathematicians,  going 
about  to  solve,  have  determined  that,  where  the  centre 
of  the  sun  touclicth  the  horizon,  there  is  the  true  parting 
point  between  day  and  night.  But  this  contj-adicts  sense; 
for  it  must  follow  that  whilst  there  is  much  light  ubove  the 
earth,  yea,  the  sun  ilium intiting  us,  wc  will  not  for  all  this 
confess  it  to  be  day,  bnt  must  say  that  it  is  still  night. 
Whereas  then  it  is  hard  to  take  the  beginning  of  the  day 
from  the  i-ising  and  setting  of  die  sun,  by  reason  of  the 
forementioned  absurdities,  it  remains  to  take  tlie  zenith  and 
the  nadir  for  the  beginning.  The  last  is  best,  for  the  sun's 
coui-se  from  noon  is  by  way  of  declination  from  us :  but 
from  midnight  he  takes  his  course  towards  us,  as  sunrisiag 
comes  on. 

Question  85.    "Wherefore  did  they  not  in  ancieat  times 
suffer  women  to  grind  or  play  the  cook  I 

Solution.  Ilaply,  because  they  remembered  the  covenant] 
that  tUcy  made  with  the  Sahines ;  for  after  they  had  robbed 
them  of  their  daughters,  and  lighting  many  battles  became 
reconciled,  among  other  articles  of  agreement  this  was  re- 
corded, ttiat  a  wife  was  not  to  grind  nor  play  the  cook  for 
a  Roman  husband. 

Qmstion  86.    Why  do  they  not  marry  wive*  in  the 
month  of  May! 

Solution.  Is  this  the  reason,  that  because  May  is  between 
April  and  June,  —  conceruiug  M-hich  months  they  have  an 
opinion  that  that  is  sacred  to  Ventw,  this  to  Juno,  both  of 
them  being  nuptial  Gods,  —  they  either  take  an  opportunity 
a  little  before  May,  or  tarry  till  it  be  over?  Or  is  it  that 
in  this  month  they  oifer  the  greatest  expiatory  sacrifice, 
now  casting  the  images  of  men  from  a  bridge  into  the 
river,  and  formerly  men  themselves^  Moreover,  it  is  by 
law  required  that  the  Flaraiuica,  the  reputed  priestess  of 
Juno,  should  be  most  sourly  sullen  during  the  time,  and 
□either  wash  nor  trim  up  herself.     Or  is  it  because  many 
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of  the  Lutias  la  tbU  month  offer  oblations  tmto  the  dead  ^ 
And  therefore  perhnps  they  worship  Mercury  ia  this 
month,  which  irom  Haia  derives  its  name  ?  Or,  as  some 
say,  is  May  derived  from  elder  age  (maior)  and  Juno  from 
younger  ( iunior)  t  For  youth  is  more  suitable  to  matri- 
mony, aa  Eui'ipides  hath  said. 

Old  Bgc  Uie  Cj'prian  ^ueea  mutt  tnt  ihun, 
And  Veoni  from  old  men  in  fcorn  doth  ran. 

Therefore  they  marry  not  in  May,  but  tarry  till  Juno,  which 
is  presently  after  May. 

Question  87.  Why  do  they  part  the  hair  of  women 
when  they  are  manied  with  the  point  of  a  spear  t 

Solution.  What  if  it  be  a  significant  ceremony,  showing 
that  they  took  their  first  wives  in  marriage  by  force  of  arms 
and  war  t  Or  is  it  that  they  may  instruct  them  that  they 
are  to  dwell  with  husbands  that  are  soldiers  and  warriors, 
and  that  they  should  put  on  such  ornamental  attire  as  is 
not  luxurious  or  lascivious,  but  plain?  So  Lycurgus  com- 
manded that  all  the  gates  and  tops  of  houses  should  be 
built  with  saw  and  hatchet,  and  no  other  sort  of  workmen's 
instrument  should  be  used  about  them :  yea,  be  rejected 
all  gayety  and  superfluity.  Or  doth  this  action  parabol- 
ically  intimate  divorce,  as  that  marriage  can  be  dissolved 
only  by  the  sword  t  Or  is  it  that  most  of  these  nuptial 
ceremonies  relate  to  Juno  T  For  a  spear  is  decreed  sacred 
to  Juno,  and  most  of  her  statues  are  supported  by  a  spwir, 
and  she  is  surnamed  Quiritis,  and  a  spear  of  old  was  called 
quiriSt  wherefore  they  surname  Mars  Quirinusi 

Question  88.  'Wliy  do  they  call  the  money  that  ia  laid 
out  upon  the  public  plays  iumr  t 

Solution.  Is  it  because  there  are  many  groves  conse- 
crated to  the  Gods  about  the  city,  which  they  call  luci,  and 
the  revenue  of  these  they  expend  upon  the  said  plays  t 

Queotion  89.  Why  do  they  call  the  Quirinalia  the  Feast 
of  Fools! 
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Soliiiion.  "Was  it  because  they  set  apart  that  duy  for 
those  that  were  unacquainted  with  theur  own  curiae,  as 
Juba  saitht  Or  was  it  for  them  that  did  not  sacrifice  witli 
their  tribes,  as  the  rest  did,  in  the  Foruicalia,  by  reason  of 
business  or  long  journeys  or  ignorance,  so  that  it  was 
allowed  to  them  to  solemnize  tliat  feast  upon  this  day  7 

Question  90.  AVhat  is  the  reason  that,  wheu  tliere  is 
a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  they  mention  no  other  God  and  no 
dog  ai)pcars  within  the  caclosure,  as  Varro  saith  ? 

Solution.  Is  the  reason  of  tlieir  naming  no  other  God, 
because  they  are  of  opinion  that  Hercules  was  but  a  half 
God  ?  And,  as  some  say,  Evander  built  an  altar  to  him  and 
brought  him  a  sacrifice,  whilst  he  was  yet  here  among  men. 
And  of  all  creatures  he  had  most  enmity  to  a  dog,  for  this 
cmature  always  held  him  hard  to  it,  as  did  Cerberus ;  and 
that  which  most  of  all  prejudiced  him  was  that,  when 
Oeonus,  the  son  of  Licymnius,  was  slain  for  a  dog's  sake 
by  the  llippocoontidae,  he  was  necessitated  to  take  up  the 
cudgels,  and  lost  many  of  his  friends  and  lus  brother 
Iphicles. 

Question  91.  Why  was  it  unlawful  for  the  patricians 
to  dwell  about  the  Capitol  ? 

Solution.  Was  it  because  M.  Manlius,  whilst  he  dwelt 
there,  affected  arbitrary  government ;  upon  whose  account 
the  family  came  under  an  oath  of  abjuration  that  no  Man- 
liiis  should  for  the  future  bear  tlie  name  of  Marcus !  Or 
was  this  an  ancient  suspicion?  For  the  potent  men  would 
never  leave  calumniating  Fublicola,  a  most  popular  man* 
nor  would  the  common  people  leave  fearing  him  till  he 
had  plucked  down  his  house,  which  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  market-place. 

Qu^tion  92.  Why  do  they  put  on  a  garland  of  oakeu 
leaves  on  him  tliat  saves  a  citizen  in  battle  1 

Solution.  Is  it  because  it  is  easy  to  &id  an  oak  every- 
where  in   the  mihtary  expeditions  1     Or  13  tt  because  a 
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crovrn  is  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  Jimo,  who  in  their  opinion 
arc  the  ctty  guardians  \  Or  was  it  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Arcadians,  who  are  something  akin  to  the  oak  t 
For  they  repute  themselves  the  first  raeu  produced  of  the 
earth,  as  the  oak  among  tlic  vegetables. 

Question  93.  Why  do  they  for  the  most  part  use  tuI* 
tures  for  soothsaying  1 

Solution.  Was  this  the  reason,  because  twelve  vultorca 
appeared  to  Romulus  upon  the  building  of  Romel  Or 
because  of  oU  hu-ds  this  is  least  frequent  and  familiar  1 
For  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  with  young  vidtures,  but  they  fly 
to  us  unexpectedly  from  some  romot«  parts  ;  therefore  the 
Bight  of  them  is  portentous.  Or  haply  they  learned  this 
from  Hercules,  if  Herodotus  speak  true  that  Hercules  re- 
joiced most  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  at  the  Bight 
of  a  vulture,  being  of  opinion  that  a  vulture  was  the  just- 
est  of  all  birds  of  prey.  For  first,  he  meddles  not  with 
any  living  creature,  neither  doth  he  destroy  any  tiling  that 
hath  breath  in  it,  as  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  fowls  do 
that  prey  by  night,  but  lives  only  upon  dead  carcasses ;  and 
next,  ho  passeth  by  all  those  of  his  kind,  for  none  ever  saw 
a  vulture  feeding  on  a  bird,  aa  eagles  and  hawks  do,  which 
for  the  most  part  pursue  birds  hke  themselves,  and  slay 
them,  even  os  Aeschylus  hath  it, 

A  Unl  ihkt  pnyi  oo  binli,  hvw  cut't  be  cl«uif 

And  verily  this  bird  is  not  pernicious  to  men,  for  it  neither 
destroys  fruits  nor  plants,  nor  is  hurtful  to  any  tame  animal. 
Moreover  if  it  be  (as  the  Egyptians  fabulously  pretend) 
that  the  whole  kind  of  them  is  of  the  female  sex,  and  that 
they  conceive  by  the  reception  of  the  east  wind  into  their 
bodies,  as  the  trees  do  by  receiving  the  west  wind,  it  la 
most  probable  that  very  certain  and  sound  prognostics  may 
be  made  from  them;  whereas  in  other  birds  (there  being 
80  many  rapines,  flights,  and  pursuits  about  copulation) 
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there   are  great  disturbances  and  uncertainties  attending 
them. 

Queslion  94.  Tor  what  reason  is  the  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius placed  mthout  the  city  1 

Solution.  Was  it  because  they  reclconed  it  a  wholesomer 
kind  of  living  without  the  city  than  within  ?  For  the 
Greeks  have  placed  die  edifices  belonging  to  Aesculapius 
for  the  most  part  on  high  places,  where  the  au-  is  pure  and 
clear.  Or  is  it  that  they  suppose  this  God  was  fetched 
from  Epidaurus?  For  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  is  not 
close  by  that  cily,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  it  Or  is  it 
that,  by  a  serpent  that  went  on  shore  out  of  a  trireme  gal- 
ley into  tlie  island  and  disappeared,  they  think  the  God 
himself  intimated  to  them  the  place  of  building  hia  temple? 

Question  95.  Why  was  it  ordained  that  they  that  \rete 
to  live  chaste  should  abstain  from  pulse  t 

Solution.  Did  tliey,  like  the  Pjthagoreans,  abominate 
beans  for  the  causes  which  are  alleged,  and  the  latbyrus 
and  erehinthuB  as  being  named  from  Lethe  and  Erebus?' 
Or  was  it  because  they  used  pulse  for  the  most  part  in 
tiieir  funeral  feasts  and  invocations  of  the  dead  ?  Or  rather 
was  it  because  they  should  bring  empty  and  slender  bodies 
to  their  purifications  and  expiations?  For  pulse  are  windy, 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  excrements  that  require  pui^ing 
off.  Or  is  it  because  they  irritate  lechery,  by  reason  of 
their  flatulent  and  windy  nature? 

Question  96.  Why  do  they  inflict  no  other  punishment 
on  Vestal  Virgins,  when  they  ore  defiled,  than  burying  them 
alive  ? 

Solution.      Tfl  this  the  reason,  because  they  hum  the 
dead,   and  to  bury  her  by  fire  who   hath  not   preacrred 
sacred  the  divine  fire  would  be  unjust?     Or  was  it  tbaid 
they  judged  it  a  wicked  act  to  cut  off  a  person  sanctified'' 
by  the  greatest  ceremonial  purification,  and  to  lay  hands 
on  a  holy  woman ;  and  therefore  they  contrired  a  machine 
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for  her  to  die  in  of  herself,  and  let  her  down  into  a  vault 
made  under  ground,  where  was  placed  a  candle  burning, 
also  some  bread  and  milk  and  water,  and  then  the  den  waa 
covered  with  earth  on  topi  Neither  by  this  esecraW** 
manner  of  devoting  tliem  are  they  exempt  from  supensti- 
tion ;  but  to  this  day  the  priests  going  to  the  place  perform 
purgatory  rites. 

Question  97.  What  is  the  reason  that,  at  the  horse-raoe 
on  the  Ides  of  December,  the  lucky  horse  that  beats  is 
sacrificed  tis  sacicd  to  Mara  ;  and  a  certain  man,  cutKng  off 
his  tail,  brings  it  to  a  place  called  Regia,  and  besmears  the 
altar  with  the  blood  of  it;  but  for  the  head,  one  party 
coming  down  from  the  way  called  Sacred,  and  others  from 
the  Suburra,  do  fight  t 

Sohiiion.  Whether  was  it  (as  some  say)  that,  reckoning 
that  Troy  was  taken  by  a  horse,  they  punish  a  horse,  as 
being  the 

R^Minied  TmJad  race  eonmlzt  with  LAtte  boyif 
Or  is  it  because  a  horse  is  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  martiul 
beast,  therefore  they  do  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  the  things 
that  are  most  acceptable  and  suitable ;  and  he  that  con- 
quers is  offered,  because  victory  and  prowess  doth  belong 
to  that  God  1  Or  is  it  rather  because  to  stand  in  battle  is 
the  work  of  God,  and  they  that  keep  their  ranks  and  files 
do  conquer  those  that  do  not  keep  them  but  fiy,  and  swift* 
ness  of  foot  is  punished  as  the  maintenance  of  cowardice  ; 
so  that  hereby  it  is  significantly  taught  that  there  is  no 
safety  to  them  that  run  away  t 

Question  98.     What  is  the  reason  that  the  censors  en-  ■ 
tering  upon  their  office  do  nothing  before  they  have  con- 
tracted for  providing  meat  for  the  sacred  geese,  and  for  pol- 
ishing the  statue  t 

Solution.  U  this  tho  reason,  that  they  begin  with  those 
tilings  that  savor  of  most  frugality,  and  such  things  as  want 
not  much  charge  and  trouble  t    Or  is  it  in  grateful  com- 
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mcmoratioa  of  what  these  creatures  did  of  old,  when  the 
Gatils  invaded  Rome  and  the  barbarians  scaled  the  walla 
of  the  Capitol  by  nightt  For  the  geese  were  sensible  of 
it  when  the  dogs  were  asleep,  and  they  with  their  gaggling 
awaked  the  watch  ?  Or,  seeing  the  censors  are  the  con 
Fcrvcrs  of  such  things  as  are  of  greatest  and  most  neeessarv 
concern,  —  to  oversee  and  narrowly  inspect  the  public  sac- 
rifices, and  the  lives,  manners,  and  diet  of  men,  — do  they 
presently  set  before  their  consideration  the  most  vigilant 
creature,  and  by  the  watchfulness  of  these  instruct  the 
citizens  not  to  disregard  or  neglect  sacred  tilings?  As 
for  the  polishing  of  the  statue,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
minium  (wherewith  they  of  old  colored  the  statues)  soon 
fades. 

QaeittioH  99.  What  is  the  reason  that  of  the  other  priests 
they  depose  any  one  that  is  condemned  or  banished,  and 
substitute  another  in  his  room ;  but  remove  not  the  augur 
from  his  priesthood  so  long  as  he  lives,  though  he  be  con- 
victed of  the  greatest  crimes  t  They  call  them  augurs  who 
are  employed  in  soothsajing. 

Solution.  Is  the  reason  (as  some  say)  that  they  will 
have  none  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  priests  who  is  not 
a  priest?  Or  that  the  augur  is  bound  by  oath  to  discover 
to  none  the  management  of  sacred  things;  therefore  they 
refuse  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  when  he  is  reduced  to 
a  private  capacity?  Or  is  it  that  the  name  of  augur  is  not 
a  title  of  honor  and  dignity,  but  of  skill  and  art  I  It  would 
therefore  be  the  like  case  to  depose  a  musiciaTi  from  being 
a  musician  or  a  physician  from  being  a  physician,  with  that 
of  prohibiting  a  dinner  from  being  a  diviner ;  seeing  they 
cannot  t*ike  away  liis  facultj-,  though  they  deprive  hira  of 
the  title.  Moreover  they  do  not  substitute  augurs,  because 
they  will  keep  to  the  number  of  augurs  that  were  at  the 
beginning. 

Question  100.    What  is  the  reason  that  in  the  Ides  of 
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August  (which  at  first  they  called  ScxtUi^)  all  the  men- 
servants  aoJ  maid-seiranta  do  feast,  b«t  the  free  women 
make  it  most  of  their  business  to  wash  and  pui^e  their 
heads  1 

Solution.  Was  it  that  King  Scrvius  about  this  day  was 
bom  of  a  captive  maid-servant,  and  henee  the  servants  have 
a  vacation  time  fi-om  work ;  and  that  rinsing  the  head  was 
a  thing  that  took  its  originnl  from  a  custom  of  the  maid* 
servants  upon  the  account  of  the  feast,  and  finally  passed 
also  into  the  free  women ! 

Qittation  lOl.  WTiydo  theyfinify  their  boys  with  neck- 
laces, which  they  call  bullae  f 

Solution,  What  if  this  were  for  the  honor  of  the  wives 
which  were  taken  by  force  1  For  as  manyotlier  things,  so 
this  might  be  one  of  the  injunctions  laid  on  their  posterity. 
Or  did  they  it  in  honor  of  Tarquin's  maoliood  I  For  it  is 
reported  of  him  that,  whilst  he  was  but  a  boy,  being  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  against  the  Latins  and  Tu3caus,  charging 
his  enemies,  he  felt  from  his  horse  ;  yet  animating  those 
Romans  which  were  engaged  in  the  charge,  he  led  them  on 
courageously.  The  enemies  were  put  to  a  remarkable 
rout,  and  sixteen  thousand  were  slain ;  whereu]K)n  he  had 
this  badge  of  honor  bestowed  upon  him  hy  his  fatlier  the 
king.  Or  was  it  that  by  the  ancients  it  was  neither  lewd 
nor  dishonorable  to  love  beautiful  slaves  (as  qow  the  come- 
dies testify),  but  that  they  resolvedly  abstained  from  free- 
born  servants ;  and  lest,  by  coming  accidciibLUy  on  naked 
boys,  they  should  ignorantly  transgress,  the  free  boys  wore 
this  mark  of  distinction  ?  Or  was  this  a  protector  of  good 
order,  and  after  a  manner  a  curb  of  incontinency ;  they 
being  ashamed  to  pretend  to  manhood  before  they  have 
put  off  the  badge  of  children?  That  which  they  say  who 
follow  Vurro  is  not  probable,  that  boule  by  the  Aeolians  is 
called  hoUa,  and  this  is  put  about  children  as  a  teaching 
sign  of  good  counsel.     But  consider  whether  they  do  not 
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wear  it  for  the  moon's  sake.  For  the  visible  fece  of  the 
noon,  when  it  is  hiilved,  is  not  sphcriciU,  but  shaped  like 
a  lentil  or  a  quoit ;  nnd  (as  Empcdocles  supposeth)  so  is 
also  the  side  that  is  turned  awuy  from  us. 

Question  102.    Why  do  they  name  boys  when  they  ore 
nine  days  old,  and  girls  when  they  are  eight  ? 

Solution.  Ppihaps  it's  a  natural  reason,  that  girls  are 
forwarder,  for  the  female  grows  up  and  comes  to  full  stature 
and  perfection  before  the  male.  But  they  take  the  day 
after  the  seventh,  because  the  seventh  is  dangerous  to  in- 
fants by  rea.fon  of  the  navel-string ;  for  with  many  it  falls 
off  at  seven  days,  and  until  it  falls  off,  an  infant  is  more 
lilce  a  plant  than  an  animal.  Or  is  it,  as  the  Pythagoreans 
reckon,  that  the  even  number  is  the  feminine,  and  tlie  odd 
number  the  masculine  I  For  it  is  a  fruitful  number,  and 
excels  the  even  in  respect  of  its  composition.  And  if  those 
numbers  be  divided  into  units,  the  even,  like  a  female,  hath 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle ;  the  odd  number  alwaj's 
leaves  a  segment  full  in  the  middle,  wherefore  this  is  fit 
to  be  compared  to  the  male,  that  to  the  female.  Or  is  it 
thus,  that  of  all  numbers  niue  is  the  first  square  number 
made  of  three,  which  is  an  odd  and  perfect  number,  but 
eight  is  the  first  cube  made  of  two,  an  even  number: 
whence  a  male  ought  to  be  square,  supercxcelling,  and 
complete  ;  but  a  woman,  like  a  cube,  constant,  a  good 
housewife,  and  no  gadding  gossip  ?  This  also  may  be 
added  that,  aa  eight  is  a  cube  from  the  root  two,  and  nine 
a  square  from  the  root  three,  so  the  female  makes  use  of 
two  names,  and  the  males  of  three. 

Question  103.  'W'hy  do  they  call  those  whoae  fathers 
are  not  known  Spuriui  t 

Solution.  It  is  not  verily  —  as  the  Grecians  suppose 
and  as  the  rhetoricians  say  in  their  determinations  —  be- 
cause they  are  begot  of  some  promiscuous  and  common 
seed  (as  the  Greeks  say  mtogoc).     But  Spurius  is  found 
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among  first  nnmcs,  as  Scxtus,  Decimtis,  Caius,  But  the 
Romans  do  not  write  all  the  letters  of  the  first  name ;  but 
either  one  letter,  as  T.  for  Titus,  L.  for  Lucius,  M.  for 
^[arcu8  ;  or  two  letters,  as  Ti.  for  Tiberius,  Cu.  for  Cnaeus ; 
or  three,  aa  Sex.  for  Scxtits,  and  Ser.  for  Serrius.  Now 
Spuriiw  is  of  those  that  are  written  with  t^vo  letlcra,  Sp. 
But  with  these  same  letters  they  write  without  falheTy  S. 
for  sincy  aud  P.  (or  ptUre,  which  truly  hath  eaased  the  mis- 
talte.  Aforeover,  we  may  meet  with  another  reason,  hut  it 
18  more  absurd.  They  say,  that  the  Sabines  called  the  privi- 
ties of  a  womitn  aj/urius  ;  and  therefore  they  call  him  so, 
by  way  of  reproach,  who  is  bora  of  a  woman  unmarried 
and  unespousfd. 

Quegdon  104.  Why  did  they  eall  Bacchus  Liber 
Pater? 

Solution.  Was  the  reason  because  they  make  him,  as 
it  were,  the  father  of  liberty  to  tipplers  ?  For  most  men 
become  very  audacious  and  are  filled  with  too  much  licen- 
tious prattle,  by  reason  of  too  much  drink.  Or  ia  thia  it, 
that  he  hath  supplied  them  with  a  Hbamen,  a  drink-offer^ 
ingt  Or  is  it,  as  Alexander  hath  said,  that  Bacchus  is  called 
£leutherius  from  his  having  his  abode  about  Eleuthcrae.  a 
cit)'  of  Boeotia  1 

Question  105.  For  what  cause  was  it,  that  on  high  holi* 
days  it  was  not  a  custom  for  virgins  to  marry,  but  tvidows 
did  marry  then? 

Solution.  Is  the  reason,  as  Varro  saith,  that  tirgins, 
forwoth,  are  married  weeping,  but  H'omcu  with  joyful 
glee,  and  people  are  to  do  nothing  of  a  holiday  with  a 
heavy  heart  nor  by  compulsion  t  Or  rather  is  it  because 
it  is  decent  for  vii^ins  to  miirry  with  more  than  a  few  pres- 
ent, but  for  widows  to  roarrj'  with  a  great  many  present  is 
indecent?  For  the  fini  marriage  is  zealously  affected,  the 
second  to  be  deprecated ;  yea,  they  are  ashamed  to  man'y 
a  second  husband  while  their  first  husband  Uvea,  and  they 
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grieve  at  doiug  so  even  when  he  is  dead.  Ilencc  they  are 
plensed  more  with  silence  thnn  with  himults  and  pompous 
doings  ;  and  the  feasts  do  attract  the  f-cucrality  of  ]»foplo 
to  them,  so  tliat  they  cannot  be  at  leiswre  on  holidays  for 
such  wedding  salemnitios.  Or  was  it  that  they  thut  robbed 
the  Sabines  of  their  daughters  tlmfc  were  virgins  on  the 
feastday  raised  thereby  a  war,  and  looked  therefore  upon 
it  88  unlucky  to  mnrry  virgins  on  holidays? 

Question  106.  Why  do  the  Romans  worship  Fortun* 
Frimigenia  T 

SoiuHon.  Was  it  because  Servius,  being  by  Fortune 
born  of  a  servant-maid,  came  to  mlc  king  in  Rome  with 
great  splendor!  And  this  is  the  supposition  of  most 
Romans.  Or  rather  is  it  that  Fortune  batli  bestowed  on 
Rome  itself  its  rery  original  and  birth  t  Or  may  not  this 
matter  require  a  more  natural  and  philosophical  reason, 
even  that  Fortune  is  the  original  of  all  things  and  that 
Nature  itself  is  produced  out  of  things  that  come  hy  For- 
tune, when  events  that  come  by  chance  fall  into  on  order 
among  themselves? 

Question  107.  "WTiy  do  the  Romans  call  the  artists  who 
appear  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  Mstriomsf 

Solution.  Is  it  for  the  reason  which  C.  Rufus  tells  nst 
For  he  sap,  that  tn  ancient  time,  0.  Sulpicius  and  Licinius 
Stolo,  being  consuls,  a  pestilence  raging  in  Rome,  all  the 
actors  upon  the  stage  were  cut  off;  wherefore,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Romans,  many  and  good  artists  came  fitjm 
Etruria,  among  whom  he  that  excelled  in  fame  and  had 
been  longest  experienced  on  the  public  stages  was  called 
Histrus,  and  fi"om  him  they  named  all  the  atage-players. 

Qtiestion  108.  Why  do  not  men  marry  women  that  are 
near  akin  t 

SoiuHon.  Is  this  the  reason,  that  they  design  by  mar 
riage  to  augment  their  family  concerns  and  to  procure 
maay  relations,  by  giving  wives  to  strangers  and  marrjing 
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wives  out  of  othor  families  I  Or  do  they  suspect  that  tha 
contentions  that  would  happen  among  relations  upon  mar- 
riage would  destroy  even  natural  rights  I  Or  is  it  Uiut^ 
considering-  that  wives  hy  reason  of  weakness  stand  in  need 
of  many  helpers,  they  would  not  have  ncur  ukin  murry 
togctlicr,  that  their  own  kindred  might  stand  by  them 
when  their  husbands  wrong  them? 

Queation  109.  Why  is  it  not  lawful  for  the  high  priest 
of  Jupiter,  which  they  call  Flamen  Diulis,  to  touch  meal 
or  leaven  ? 

Soluiion.  Is  it  because  meal  is  imperfect  and  crude 
nourishment  1  For  the  wheat  neither  hath  contiuucd  what 
it  was,  neither  is  it  made  into  bread  as  it  must  he  ;  but  it 
hath  lost  tho  faculty  of  sc>cd,  and  hath  not  attained  to  use- 
fulness for  food.  Wherefore  the  poet  hath  named  meal, 
by  a  metaphor,  miU-murdered  (foXiitfatiw),  as  if  the  com 
were  spoiled  and  destroyed  by  grinding.  Leaven,  as  it  is 
made  by  corruption,  corrupts  tho  mass  that  it  is  mingled 
with,  for  it  is  made  thereby  looser  and  weaker;  and  fer- 
mentation is  a  kind  of  corruption,  which,  if  it  be  over- 
much, makes  tlie  bread  sour  and  spoils  it. 

QneMioii  110.  Why  is  the  same  high  priest  forbid  to 
touch  raw  flesh  T 

Solution.  Is  it  because  custom  makes  them  averse 
enough  to  raw  flesh  1  Or  is  it  that  the  same  reason  that 
makes  them  averse  to  meal  doth  also  make  them  averse  to 
flesh  ;  for  it  is  neither  a  living  creature  nor  dressed  foodT 
IloJisting  or  boiling,  being  an  alteration  and  change,  doth 
change  its  form  :  but  fresh  and  raw  flesh  offers  not  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  object  to  the  eye,  but  such  as  is  offensive 
to  the  eye,  and  like  that  of  a  raw  wouud. 

Qaeation  111.  Why  do  tliey  require  the  priest  to  ab- 
stain from  a  dog  and  a  goat,  and  neither  to  touch  or  name 
thcml 

Soluiion.    Was  it  that  they  abominated  tlie  lascivious- 
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ness  aTid  stink  of  a  goat,  or  that  they  suspected  it  to  be  a 
diseased  creature  1  For  it  seems  this  animal  is  more  seized 
with  the  fiilling  sickness  than  other  creatures,  and  is  con- 
tagious to  them  that  cat  or  touch  it  while  it  hath  this  dis- 
ease ;  they  say,  the  cause  is  the  straightiiesa  of  the  wiad- 
pipe,  often  intercepting  the  hrcuth,  a  sign  of  which  they 
make  the  smalhicss  of  their  voice  to  be;  for  it  happens  to 
men  that  are  epUeptical,  that  they  utter  a  voice  sounding 
much  like  the  bleat  of  a  goat.  Now  in  a  dog  there  may 
be  less  of  lasciviousnesa  and  of  au  ill  scent ;  although 
some  say  that  dogs  arc  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  high 
streets  of  Athens — no,  not  into  the  island  Delos  —  by 
reason  of  their  open  coition ;  as  if  kiuo,  swine,  and  horses 
did  use  coition  in  bed-chambers,  and  not  openly  and  law- 
lessly. They  do  not  know  the  true  reason,  —  that,  because 
a  dog  is  a  quanelsome  creature,  they  therefore  expel  doga 
out  of  sanctuaries  aud  sacred  temples,  giving-  safe  access 
to  suppliants  for  refuge.  Wherefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  priest  of  Jupiter,  being  (as  it  were)  an  animated  and 
encrod  image,  granted  for  refuge  to  petitioners  and  sup- 
pliants, doth  banish  or  fright  away  none.  For  which 
cause  a  couch  was  set  for  him  in  (he  porch  of  the  house, 
and  they  that  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  had  indem- 
nity from  stripes  or  punishment  that  day ;  and  if  one  in 
fetters  came  and  addressed  him,  he  was  unloosed,  and  hia 
fetters  were  not  laid  down  by  the  door  but  thrown  from 
the  roof.  It  would  be  therefore  no  advantage  that  he 
should  carry  himself  so  mild  and  courteous,  if  there  were 
a  dog  at  the  door,  scaring  and  irightiug  them  that  peti- 
tioned for  sanctuary.  Neither  did  the  ancients  at  all  re 
pute  this  creature  clean  ;  for  he  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
none  of  the  celestial  Gods,  but  being  scut  to  Hecate,  un 
inferoal  Goddess,  at  the  three  cross-ways  for  a  supper, 
takes  a  share  in  averting  calamities  and  in  expiations.  In 
Lacedaemoa  they  cut  puppies  in  pieces  to  Mars,  that 
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most  cruel  God.  In  Boeotia  public  expiation  is  made  by 
passing  betweua  the  parts  of  a  dog  dlvidud  in  twuia. 
But  tlie  Romans  sacrifice  a  dog  in  the  cleansing  month,  ou 
the  festival  ivbich  tUcy  cull  Lupcrcnlia.  Heuo;  it  was  not 
without  cause,  to  prohibit  them  whose  charge  it  was  to 
worship  the  highest  anxl  boHcdt  God  from,  making  a  dog 
famitiur  and  customed  to  them. 

Qtiesiion  112.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  is  forbid  to  touch  an  i^j',  or  to  pass  over  that  way 
that  is  overspread  witlt  vtuc  brunches  "i 

Solution.  Is  it  not  of  the  like  nature  with  those  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras,  not  to  cat  in  a  chair,  not  to  sit  upon 
a  measure  called  a  choenix,  and  not  to  step  over  a  broom  1 
For  the  Pythagoreans  do  not  dread  and  refrain  from  these 
tliinga,  but  they  prohibit  other  things  by  these.  Now  to 
go  under  a  ^ine  bath  reference  to  wine,  because  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  priest  to  be  drunk.  For  the  wine  is  above 
the  heads  of  those  that  are  dmak,  and  they  are  depraved 
and  debased  tliereby;  whereas  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  above  pleasure  and  conquer  it,  but  not  be  sub- 
dued by  it.  As  for  the  ivy,  — it  being  unfruitful  und  use- 
less  to  men,  as  also  infirm,  and  by  reason  of  its  infirmity 
standing  iu  need  of  other  trei-ii  to  climb  upon,  though  by 
its  shadow  and  sight  of  its  greenness  it  doth  beH'itch  the 
vulgar,  —  what  if  they  judge  it  not  convenient  to  nourish 
it  about  a  house  because  it  bringeth  no  profit,  or  to  suf- 
fer it  to  clasp  about  any  thing,  seeing  it  is  so  hurtful  to 
plants  tiint  bear  it:  up,  while  it  sticketh  fust  iu  the  ground  ? 
Hence  ivy  is  forbidden  at  the  Olympic  festivals,  and  neither 
at  Athens  in  Juno's  sucrifices,  nor  at  'niebes  in  those  be- 
longing to  Venus,  can  any  wild  ivy  l>c  seen ;  though  in 
the  Agrionia  and  NycteUa  (which  are  services  to  Bacchus 
for  the  most  part  pcrfonned  iu  the  dark)  it  is  to  be  found. 
Or  was  this  a  symbol  of  tlie  prohibition  of  revels  and  sports 
of  Bacchus  t    For  women  that  were  addicted  to  Bacchanal 
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eports  presently  ran  to  the  ivy  and  plucked  it  off,  tearing 
it  in  pieces  with  their  bands  and  gnawing  it  with  their 
mouths,  80  that  they  are  not  allogether  to  be  disbcUevcd 
that  say  it  hath  a  spirit  in  it  t]mt  stirrcth  and  moveth  to 
mwlucps,  trausportoug  and  bereaving  of  the  senses,  and 
that  alone  by  itself  it  iutroducetli  drunkenness  without 
\riae  to  those  that  have  an  easy  iucUnatiou  to  enthusiasm. 

Question  liy.  AVHiy  are  not  these  priests  allowed  to 
take  upon  them  or  attempt  civil  authority,  xvhile  they  have 
a  lictor  and  a  curule  chair  for  hoaor's  sake,  and  in  some 
sort  of  consolation  for  theii  being  excluded  from  magis- 
tracies \ 

Solution.  Was  it  because  in  some  places  of  Greece 
the  diguity  of  piiesthood  was  equal  with  kingship,  and 
therefore  tlicy  designated  not  ordinary  persons  to  be  priests  \ 
Or  was  it  rather,  —  since  they  have  appointed  office-em- 
ployments, whereas  the  charge  of  kings  is  tin  methodical 
and  indefinite, —  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  if  both  fell 
out  at  the  same  time,  thul  he  shoidd  be  able  to  attend  both, 
but  he  must  of  necessity  neglect  one  (both  preseiag  to- 
gether upon  Him),  sometimes  neglecting  the  worship  of 
God,  and  soiuctimca  injuring  tlie  subjects  ?  Or  else,  see- 
ing Uiat  there  is  no  leas  necessity  than  power  attending 
tlie  adniinisti'ution  of  civil  government,  and  that  the  iiiler 
of  the  people  (as  Hippocrates  saith  of  the  physician)  doth 
8ec  weighty  matters  and  hath  to  do  with  weighty  matters, 
and  from  other  nieu's  calamities  procures  troubles  peculiar 
to  himself,  did  they  think  him  not  sacred  enough  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  Gods  and  manage  the  sacrifices  who  had  been 
pi'esent  at  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  citizens,  and 
often  of  some  of  his  own  kindred  and  family,  as  happened 
to  £rutust 
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Question  1.  Who  are  they  at  Epidaiirus  called  KwiaoStt 
and  *//(TWTO  ? 

Solution.  The  manngcre  of  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth were  one  hundred  and  eighty  men ;  out  of  these 
thev  elected  senators,  wliich  they  called  Si-n-roi.  The  most 
part  of  the  common  people  were  conversant  in  husbandry ; 
these  they  called  xofitaSK,  because  (as  may  be  suiii>osed) 
they  were  known  by  their  dirty  feet  when  they  came  into 
the  city. 

Question  2.  What  woman,  was  that  among  the  Cumans 
called  Onobatisl 

Solution.  This  was  one  of  the  women  talten  in  adul- 
tery, which  they  brought  into  the  raarkct-placc,  and  set 
her  upon  a  certain  stone  to  be  seen  of  all ;  from  thence 
they  touk  her  and  set  her  on  ass-back,  and  led  her  round 
about  the  city,  and  afterwards  set  her  up  agiiin  upon  the 
stone :  the  rest  of  her  life  she  led  under  disgrace.  Her 
they  called  Oaobatis  (tlie  woman  that  rode  upon  an  ass); 
hence  they  abominated  the  stone  as  unclean.  There  was 
also  a  certain  magistrate  among  them,  called  Phylactes 
(a  conseiTator) ;  he  that  had  this  office  kept  the  prison  for 
the  rest  of  his  time :  but  at  the  nocturnal  convention  of  the 
senators  he  came  into  the  council,  and  laying  hands  on  the 
kings  led  tliem  forth,  and  detained  them  in  custody  until 
the  senate  had  determined  concerning  them,  by  a  rote 
given  in  private,  whether  they  had  acted  lumghteously 
or  not 
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Question  3-  Wlio  u  4ha  'Titt^KaMn^M  among  the  So- 
Icnscs  1 

Sohdion.  They  call  the  she-priest  of  Minerra  so,  be- 
cause she  offers  certain  sacrifices  and  oblatious  for  the 
averting  of  impending  calamities. 

Question  4.  Who  are  the  '^tiyi,t4orti  among  the  Cnidians, 
and  who  is  the  '^<pnnr,iif 

Solution.  The  sixty  select  men  chosen  from  among  (ho 
nobles,  whom  they  used  as  overseers  and  principal  coun- 
sellors for  life  in  matters  of  greatest  concern,  they  called 
Aronemoncs  (as  a  man  ma^  suppose)  because  they  were 
not  aceountablo  to  any  for  what  they  did,  or  verily  (in  my 
opinion)  rather  because  they  were  men  carrying  much 
business  in  their  memories.  And  he  that  put  questions  to 
Tote  was  called  Aphester. 

Question  5.  Who  were  the  A'ctotw'  among  the  Arca- 
dians and  LncedaemomanB  ? 

Solution.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  were  agreed  with 
the  Tegcats,  they  made  a  league  with  them,  and  set  up  a 
common  pillar  on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  which  this  is 
written,  among  other  things,  "  Drive  out  the  Messenians 
from  your  borders,  and  make  none  of  them  xi}i'"*>'\  good" 
Aristotle  interpreting  this  snith,  that  none  of  the  Tegeat* 
ought  to  be  slain  that  endeavored  to  bring  aid  to  the 
Lftcedacmonians. 

Qtieation  6.    Who  is  K<n9oloros  among  the  Opuntians? 

Soluiion,  The  most  of  the  Greeks  did  use  barley  al 
their  ancient  sacrifices,  when  the  citizens  ofTercd  their  first- 
fruits  ;  now  they  called  him  Crithologus  who  presided  over 
the  sacrificea  and  received  the  first-fruils.  They  had  two 
priests,  one  that  had  the  chief  charge  of  the  divine  things, 
the  other  of  daemonic  aifaii's. 

Question  7.     What  sort  of  clouds  are  the  Ploiadcs? 

Solution.  Showering  clouds  which  were  carried  up  and 
doivn  were,  for  tho  most  part,  called  Ploiades,  as  Tbeo- 
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phnstus  hath  said  expressly  in  hia  fonrth  book  of  Meteors : 
"  AVhercas  indeed  the  Ploiades  are  those  clouds  which 
have  a  consistency  and  arc  Dot  eo  morahlo,  but  as  to  color 
white,  which  discover  a  kind  of  different  matter,  neither 
very  watery  nor  very  windy." 

Question  8.  Who  is  called  Flatychaetas  among  the 
Boeotians  1 

Solution.  They  that  had  many  neighboring  houses  or 
bordering  fields  were  so  called  iu  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
having  wide  domains.*  I  wilt  add  one  saying  out  of  the 
Thcsmophyliiciun  law,  seeing  there  arc  many.  .  .  . 

Question  9.  Who  is  he  among  tlie  people  of  Delphi 
who  is  called  'Oownt^i  \  And  wity  do  they  call  one  of  the 
mouths  IJysius  1 

Solution.  They  call  the  slaiu  sacrifice  'OnmrfjQ  when  the 
Sm>s  (the  holy  one)  ia  declared.  There  are  five  of  these 
holy  cues  for  life,  and  these  transact  many  things  whh  the 
prophets,  and  Siicnfice  together  with  them,  supposing  that 
they  are  descended  from  Deucalion.  The  month  Ijysius, 
as  muur  think,  is  the  same  as  *t>vaioi  [natttral),  for  it  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  when  most  things  do  sprout 
and  put  forth  buda.  But  this  is  not  the  true  reason.  For 
the  Delphians  do  not  use  6  for  ph  (as  the  Macedonians, 
who  say  Bdtppus,  Balacriu,  and  Beronica,  for  Philippus, 
Phalacrus,  and  Pheronica),  but  instead  of  p ;  they  for  the 
niost  part  saying  ^atitr  for  nartir,  and  fJtx(«»  fornix^r.  There- 
fore they  say  Bysiua  for  Pysius,  because  in  that  month  they 
enquire  of  and  consult  their  God  Apollo.  This  is  their 
genuine  and  country  way  of  speaking.  For  in  that  mouth 
an  oracle  is  given  forth,  and  they  call  that  week  the  nativ- 
ity of  Apollo,  and  the  name  is  Polythous,  not  because  of 
their  baking  a  sort  of  cakes  called  Pthidcs,  but  because 
then  their  oracle  is  full  of  answera  and  prophecies.     For 

•  Sm  the  ward  itljitviointc  (protublr  campt)  In  LMdell  t»)  Soott'l  Greek 
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it  is  but  of  late  that  oraculous  answers  vrere  given  to  the 
enquirers  eroi7  month.  In  former  times  Pythia  gave  an- 
swers only  oQce  a  year,  which  was  on  this  day,  aa  CalUs- 
thenes  and  Anaxandridas  have  told  us. 
Question  10.  What  is  Phyxenieluni  ? 
Solution.  It  is  one  of  the  small  plants  that  creep  upon 
the  gi-ound,  ui>on  whose  branches  the  cattle  U'cading  do 
hinder,  hurt,  and  spoil  their  growth.  Where  therefore 
they  have  attained  some  cousiderablc  bigness  by  growth, 
and  escaped  the  injury  of  those  that  use  to  feed  upon 
them,  they  itre  called  ifi'iifUiXu  (i.e.  that  have  escaped  the 
daQger  of  cattle),  of  which  Aeschylus  is  witness. 
Question  11.  Who  are  the  l^iroaifirdirr^ioi'i 
Solution.  The  Eretrians  inhabited  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra.  But  when  Chavicrates  set  sail  from  Coriuth  with  a 
considerable  sti-ength  and  overcame  them  in  battle,  the 
Ei-etrians  took  shipping  aiid  sailed  to  their  native  country ; 
of  which  tiling  the  inhabitants  of  that  counti-y  having 
timely  notice,  gave  tliem  a  repulse,  and  by  slinging  stones 
at  them  impeded  their  landing.  Now  being  not  able  either 
to  persuade  or  force  their  way,  seeing  the  multitude  waa 
implacably  bent  against  them,  they  sailed  into  Thrace  and 
took  possession  of  that  coantty,  where  they  eay  Mctho 
first  inbabited,  of  whose  offspring  Orpheus  was.  The  city 
therefore  they  call  Methane,  and  of  the  neighboring  inhab- 
itants the  men  are  called  .\posphendoaeti,  i.e.  they  that 
were  repulsed  with  sling-stonea. 

Question  V2.  What  was  Charila  among  the  DelpliiansT 
Solution.  The  Dclphiaos  Eolemnizcd  three  nonennial 
feasts  in  regular  order,  of  which  they  call  one  Stepterium, 
another  Heroia,  and  the  third  Charila.  The  Stepteriura 
represents  by  imitation  the  %ht  which  Apollo  had  xnth 
Python,  and  both  his  flight  and  pursuit  after  the  fight  unto 
Tempc.  For  some  say  that  he  fled,  as  needing  purification 
by  reason  of  the  slaughter ;  others  say  that  he  pursued 
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Python  wounded,  and  flying  along   the   highway  which 
they  now  call  Sacred,  he  just  missed  of  being  present  at 
his  death  ;  for  he  found  him  just  dead  of  his  wound,  and 
buried  by  his  son,  whose  name  was  Aix,  as  they  say. 
Stepterium  therefore  is  the  representation  of  ttiL>se  or  some 
auch  things.     But  as  to  Herois,  it  hath  for  the  most  part  a 
mysterious  reason  which  the  Thyades  are  acquainted  with; 
but  by  the  things  that  are  publicly  acted  one  may  conjec- 
ture it  to  be  the  calling  up  of  Semele  from  the  lower 
world.     Concerning  Charila,  tliey  fable  some  such  thiiigsi 
as  these.     A  famine  by  reason  of  drought  seized  the  Del* 
phians,  who  came  with  their  wives  and  children  as  sup- 
pliants to  the  king's  gate,  whereupon  he  disliibuted  meal 
and  pulse  to  the  better  known  among  them,  for  there  was 
not  suflicicnt  for  all.     A  little  orphan  girl  ycl  comhig  and 
importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  threw 
bis  shoe  in  her  face.     She  indeed  was  a  poor  wandering 
bcggar-wcnch,  but   was  not  of  an  ignoble  disposition ; 
therefore  withdrawing  herself,  she  untied  her  girdle  and 
banged   herself.      The   famine   hereupon   increasing  and 
many  diseases  accompanying  it,   Fythia  gives  answer  to 
the  king,  that  the  maid  Cliurila  wlio  slew  hei'self  must  be 
expiated.     They  with  much  ado  at  last  dlscorcriug  [liuc 
this  was  the  maid's  name  which  was  smitten  with  a  shoe, 
they  instituted  a  certain  sacrifice  mixed  with  expiatory 
rites,  which  they  yet  solemnize  to  this  day  every  ninth 
year.     '\Micrcat  the  king  presides,  distributing  meal  and 
pulse  to  all  strangers  and  citizens  (for  tbey  introduce  a 
kind  of  an  efBgj-  of  the  wench  Charila);  and  when  all 
have  reccired  their  doles,  the  king  smites  the  idol  with  his 
shoe.    Upon  this  the  governess  of  the  Thyades  takes  up  the 
image  and  carries  it  a%vny  to  some  rocky  place,  and  thcro 
putting  a  halter  about  its  neck,  they  bury  it  in  the  place 
where  they  buried  Charila  when  she  bad  strangled  her- 
Belf. 
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Quesiion  13.  Wliat  is  tlie  beggars'  meat  among  the 
Acnianes ! 

Solution.  Many  have  been  the  removes  of  the  Aenianes. 
First  they  iiihahiled  the  plain  of  Dotion  :  tlieiice  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Lapithae  to  the  Aethices :  from  thence 
tliey  betook  themselves  to  a  region  of  Molossia  about  tlie 
Aou9,  where  they  were  called  Fani^Tieans ;  afterward  they 
took  possession  of  Cirrhn ;  they  had  no  sooner  landed  at 
Cirrha  (Apollo  bo  commanding  their  king  Oenoclus)  but 
they  went  down  to  the  coimtr)'  bordering  on  the  river 
Inachus,  inhabited  by  the  Inacbians  and  Achacans.  There 
was  an  oracle  given  to  the  latter,  that  they  would  lose  all 
tlicir  country  if  llicy  should  part  with  any  of  it,  —  and  to 
the  Aenianes,  that  they  would  hold  it  if  they  should  take 
it  of  such  as  freely  rc&igncd  it.  Temo,  n  noted  man  among 
the  Aenianes,  putting  on  rags  and  a  scrip,  like  a  beggar, 
addressed  himself  to  the  Inachians ;  the  king,  in  a  way  of 
reproach  and  sconi,  gave  him  a  clod  of  earth.  He  rc- 
oeives  it  and  puts  it  up  into  his  scrip,  and  absconds  him- 
self, making  much  of  his  dole;  for  be  presently  forsake« 
the  counti-j',  begging  no  more.  The  old  men  wondering 
at  this,  the  oracle  came  fresh  to  their  remembrance ;  and 
going  to  the  king,  they  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  slight 
this  man,  nor  suffer  him  to  escape.  Temo  well  perceiving 
their  designs,  hastens  his  flight,  and  as  he  fled,  vowed 
a  hecatomb  to  Apollo.  Upon  this  occasion  the  kings 
fought  hand  to  hand  ;  and  when  PhcmJus,  the  Iting  of 
the  Aenianes,  saw  Ilyperochus,  the  king  of  the  Inachians, 
charging  him  with  a  dog  at  bia  heels,  he  said  he  dealt  not 
fairly  to  bring  a  second  with  him  to  fight  him :  whereupon 
Hj-perochus  going  to  drive  away  the  dog,  and  turning 
himself  about  in  order  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  dog,  Phe- 
mius  slays  him.  Thus  the  Aenianes  possessed  themselvca 
of  that  region,  expelling  the  Inachiana  and  Achaeans ; 
but  (hey  reverence  tliat  stone  as  sacred,  and  sacrifice  to  it, 
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wrapping  it  in  the  fal  of  the  victim.  And  when  tliey  offer 
a  hecittomb  to  Apollo,  they  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  a 
choice  part  of  which  they  distribute  to  Temo's  posterity, 
and  call  it  the  beggars*  flesh. 

Question  14.  AVho  were  the  Coliuds  among  the  Itha- 
cans  f     And  vr-hat  was  a  qteijiXo,- 1 

Soludon.  After  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  some  aeax 
related  to  the  deceased  made  hcud  ugsiiuut  Ulysses.  Keop- 
tolcmus,  being  inti-oduced  by  both  parties  as  an  arbitrator, 
determined  that  Ulysses  stiuuld  remove  aud  hasten  out  of 
Cephaleaia,  Zacynthus,  and  Itimca,  because  of  the  blood 
that  he  had  shed  there  ;  but  that  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  suitors  sliould  p»y  a  yearly  mulct  to  Ulysses,  for  the 
iivrong  douc  to  his  family.  Ulj'sses  therefore  passed  over 
into  Italy ;  the  mulct  he  devoted  to  his  son,  and  com- 
mandod  the  Ithacons  to  pay  it.  The  mulct  was  meal, 
wine,  honey-combs,  oil,  salt,  and  for  victims  the  better 
gro^vn  of  the  phagili.  Aristotle  saith  phar/Um  was  a  lamb. 
And  TelcmachHs,  setting  Enmaeus  nnd  his  people  at  lib- 
erty, placed  them  among  the  citizens ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Cohada  is  descended  from  Eumacus,  and  that  of  the 
Bucolians  fi-om  PhiloetiiLs. 

Question  L5.  What  is  the  wooden  dog  among  the 
Locrians  { 

Solution.  Locrus  was  tiie  son  of  Foscius,  the  son  of 
Amphictyon.  Of  htm  and  Cabya  came  Locrus,  with  whom 
his  father  falling  into  contention,  and  gathering  after  him 
a  great  number  of  citizens,  coii.suUcd  tlic  oracle  about 
transplanting  a  colony.  The  oracle  told  bim  that  there  he 
should  bmid  a  city,  where  he  should  happen  to  be  bit  by 
a  wooden  dog.  lie,  wafting  over  the  sea  unto  the  next 
shore,  trod  upon  a  cynosbattis  (a  awect  brier),  and  being 
Borely  pained  with  the  prick,  he  spent  many  days  there ; 
in  which  time  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  he 
built  Physcos  and  U^nntheia,  and  other  towns  which  the 
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OzoHnn  Tvocrians  inhabited.  Some  say  Uiat  the  Locriunii 
were  called  Ozolians  (fitroiig-sccnted  people)  from  NessusJ 
—  others  agaiii  from  Python  the  serpeut  —  cast  up  there 
by  the  sui-f  of  the  sea,  and  putrefying  upon  the  flliore.  And 
some  say  that  the  men  wore  pelts  and  nim-goat  skins,  living 
for  the  most  purt  among  the  herds  of  goats,  and  therefore] 
were  sti-ong-scented.  Others  contrariwise  say  that  the 
country  broui^ht  forth  many  flowere,  and  that  this  same 
was  from  their  sweet  odor ;  among  them  thut  assert  this  ia 
Aichytas  tlie  Ampliissean,  who  hath  wrote  thug: 

Mftcyna  crowned  with  vlnet  traitranC  uid  tw«ei. 

Question  16.  'What  manner  of  thiug  is  that  among 
the  Megariaiis  calted  ug>K^^af 

Solution.  Niaus,  of  whom  Kisaea  had  its  name,  in  the 
time  of  his  reign  married  Abrotu  of  Boeotia,  the  daughter 
of  Onchestiia  and  sister  of  Megareus,  a  woman  (as  it 
seems)  excelling  in  prudence  and  singularly  modest. 
When  she  died, the Megarians  cordially hinicnted  her;  and 
Kisus,  willing  to  perpetuate  her  memory  and  renown,  gave 
command  that  the  Megarian  women  should  dress  in  apparel 
like  unto  that  which  she  wore,  and  that  dress  they  sailed 
fur  her  sake  aphubroma.  And  verily  it  is  manifest  that 
the  oracle  countenanced  the  veneration  of  this  woman ;  for 
when  the  Slegariaa  ^vonieu  ^vould  often  have  altered  their 
garments,  the  oracle  prohibited  it. 

Quesiion  17.     Who  was  culled  iopi'Jwof  f 

iSohtion.  The  country  of  Megaris  was  anciently  settled 
in  villMges,  the  inhabitants  being  divided  into  five  parts; 
and  they  were  called  Ileraenians,  Kraeniaus,  Megarians,; 
Cynosurians,  and  Tripodiscaeons.  These  the  Corinthianv^ 
drew  into  a  civil  war,  for  they  always  contrived  to  biing  the 
Megarians  into  their  power.  Yet  they  waged  war  with 
much  moderation  and  neighborly  designs :  for  no  man  did 
at  all  injure  the  husbandman,  and  there  was  a  stated  raa- 
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som  detenniiied  for  nil  that  were  taken  captives.  And  this 
thev  reccivcil  after  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  but  lie  that  took  the  captive  prlfioncr  brought  him 
home,  giivc  him  entertainment,  and  then  gave  him  liberty 
TO  depart  to  his  owu  house.  Wherefore  he  that  brought 
in  the  price  of  his  random  was  applauded,  and  remained 
the  friend  of  him  that  received  it,  and  was  called  doryn- 
enu»,  from  his  hoinf»  a  captive  by  the  spear :  but  he  that 
dealt  fraudulently  was  reputed  an  unjust  and  unfaithfnl 
person,  not  only  by  the  enemy  but  by  his  fellow-citizena 
also. 

Question  18.    "What  i9  nttlmtMial 

Solution.  When  the  Mogarians  had  expelled  Theagenes 
the  tyrant, they  managed  the  commonweal  forsome  time  with 
moderation.  But  then  (to  speak  with  Pinto),  when  their  ora- 
tors had  filled  out  to  them,  even  to  excess,  the  pure  strong 
wine  of  liberty,  they  became  altogether  corrupt,  and  the 
poor  carried  themselves  insolently  toward  the  richer  sort 
in  tliis  among  other  things,  that  they  entered  into  their 
houses  and  demanded  that  they  might  be  feasted  and 
sumpfuonsly  treated.  But  xvhere  they  prevailed  not,  they 
used  violence  and  abusive  behavior,  and  at  last  enacted  a 
law  to  enable  them  to  fetch  hack  from  tlic  usurers  the  use- 
money  which  at  any  time  they  had  paid,  calling  the  execu- 
tion llicrcof7)fl;tnto£ria,  i.c.  the  returning  of  use-money. 

Qucstixtn  19.  What  is  the  Anthedon  of  which  Pythia 
speaks, 

Prink  wine  on  (h*  leu,  Antltt^dun'•  n«l  Uij  bonne  t 

["For  Anthedon  in  Boeotia  did  not  produce  much  wine. 
Solution.    Of  old  they   called  Calauria  Irene  from  a 

[Woman  Irene,  which  they  fable  tn  be  the  daughter  of  Nep- 
tune and  Mclanthea,  the  daughter  of  Alpheus.     .\fter- 

I'Varda,  when  the  people  of  .^nthcs  and  Hyperes  plantcNi 

^tbere,  they  called  the  island  Anthedonia  and  Hyperia.  The 
prscle,  as  Aristotle  saith,  was  this: 
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T>rink  winp  on  ili'  le*».  Antbrdim'i  not  xhj  bnim, 
3<'or  uor«d  H^p^n  wher«  tliou  dnnk'*t  pure  winaL 

Tho3  Aristotie  ;  but  Mrasigciton  saith  that  Anllma,  who 
was  broUier  to  Hjfcra,  was  lost  when  he  was  an  infont, 
and  Hjpera  rambling  about  to  find  kirn,  came  at  Pherae  to 
Acastus  (or  Adrastiis),  where  by  chance  he  found  Anthus 
serving  os  a  wine-drawor.  There  while  they  were  feasting, 
the  boy  bringing  a  cup  of  wine  to  his  sister,  he  knew  her, 
and  Bald  to  her  softly, 

Drtnk  wine  on  tb'  leti.  Aniheilou'i  not  tiiy  home. 

Question  20.  What  is  that  darkness  at  the  oak,  spoken 
of  in  Friene  \ 

Solution.  The  Samians  and  FrioniaoB  waging  war  with 
each  other,  as  at  other  times  they  sufficiently  injured 
each  other,  so  at  a  certain  great  fight  the  Prienians  slew 
a  thousand  of  the  Samians.  Seven  yeai"s  after,  fighting 
with  the  Milesians  at  the  said  oak,  they  loat  all  the  prin- 
cipal and  chief  of  their  citizens  together,  at  the  time  when. 
Bias  the  Wise  (who  was  sent  ambassador  from  Prienc  to 
Samos)  was  famous.  This  grievous  and  sad  calamity  be- 
falling the  women,  there  was  established  an  execration 
and  oath  ^  to  he  taken  about  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern— by  "  the  Darkness  at  the  Oak,"  because  their  chil- 
dren, fathers,  and  husbands  were  there  slain. 

Question  21.    ^^'ho  were  they  among  the  Cretans  called. 

Ktatotaiiat  t 

Solution.  They  say  that  the  Tsxrhenians  took  away  by 
force  from  Brauron  the  daughtcra  and  wives  of  the  .\the- 
nians,  at  the  time  when  they  inhabited  Lemnos  and  Tm- 
bros ;  from  whence  being  driven  they  came  to  Laconia,  and  fell 
into  a  commixture  with  that  people,  even  so  far  as  to  beget 
children  on  the  native  women.  Thus,  by  reason  of  jealousy 
and  calumnies,  they  were  again  constrained  to  leave  I^- 
conia,  and  with  tlieir  wives  and  children  to  waft  over  into 
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Crete,  hnving  PolHs  and  faia  brother  their  governors.  There 
waging  war  with  the  inhabitanta  of  Crete,  they  were  fain 
(o  peimit  muny  of  them  that  were  8lain  in  buttle  to  lie  un« 
buried ;  in  that  at  first  they  had  no  leisure,  by  reason  of 
(he  wnrnnd  jHrril  they  were  in,  and  afterwards  they  shuoned 
the  tonching  of  the  dead  corpses,  being  corrupted  by  time 
and  puti-efied.  Therefore  Pollia  conlrived  to  bestow  cer- 
tain dignities,  privileges,  and  immunises,  some  on  the 
priests  of  the  Gods,  and  eome  on  the  buriera  of  the  dead, 
consecrating  their  honors  to  the  iuferuiU  Deities,  tliat  they 
should  remain  perpetual  to  them.  Then  he  divided  to  liis 
brother  a  shmi;  by  lot.  The  first  he  named  priests,  tlie 
others  catacautae  (burners).  But  as  to  the  govcrameut, 
each  of  them  managed  it  apart,  and  had,  among  other  tran- 
quillities, an  ianimuity  from  those  injurious  pructices  which 
other  Cretans  were  wont  to  exercise  towards  one  another 
privily;  for  tbcy  neitlier  wronged  them,  nor  filched  or 
robbed  any  thing  from  them. 

Qttegfion  22.     What  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Boys  at 
Chalcedon  ? 

SoltUion.  Cothus  and  Arclus  the  sons  of  Zuthus  came 
luiboea  to  dwell,  the  Aeolians  possessing  the  greatest 
'part  of  the  island  at  thiit  time.  The  oracle  told  Cothus, 
that  ho  should  prosper  and  conquer  bis  enemies  if  he 
bought  the  countrj'.  Therefore,  going  on  shore  a  little 
after,  he  happened  to  meet  with  some  children  playing  by 
the  seaside ;  whereupon  he  fell  to  play  with  them,  con- 
forming himself  to  their  humors  and  showing  them  many 
outlandish  toys.  Seeing  the  children  very  desirous  to  have 
tliese,  he  refused  to  give  thorn  any  upon  any  other  terms 
than  to  receive  land  for  them.  The  boys,  taking  up  some 
earth  from  the  ground,  gave  it  to  him,  receiving  the  toys, 
and  departed.  The  Aeolians  perceiving  what  was  done,— 
and  the  enemies  sailing  in  upon  them, — moved  by  indigna- 
tioD  and  grief,  slew  the  children  and  buried  them  near  the 
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wayside  that  goes  from  the  city  to  the  Tluripus;   and  thai 
plare  IB  called  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Boys. 

Question  98.  Who  is  Mf^a^ajhtv  in  Argos?  And  who 
are  tlie  Tinmoi* 

Solution.  They  call  Castor  Mixarchagetas,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  buried  in  the  conntry;  but  they  wor- 
ship Pollux  as  one  of  the  celestial  Deities.  Those  which 
they  supposed  were  able  to  drive  away  the  ffUlinf»  sickness, 
they  called  Elasii  (cxpcllers),  esteeming  them  to  be  of  the 
poetcrity  of  Alesida  the  daughter  of  .'Vmphiaraus. 

Question  24.  What  is  that  which  is  called  iyMnufia  by 
the  Argivesi 

Solution.  It  was  a  custom  among  those  that  lost  any  of 
their  kindred  or  ncquaintnnce,  presently  after  mourning  to 
sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  tliirty  days  after  to  Mercury.  For 
they  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  earth  receives  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased,  so  Mercury  receives  their  souls,  Giving 
then  barley  to  Apollo's  minister,  they  lake  the  flesh  nf  the 
sacrifice,  and  extinguishing  the  flie  as  polluted  but  kindling 
it  again  afresh,  they  boil  this  flesh,  calliug  it  Ijxnofta. 

Question  2.1.     Who  are  yfiwuiaip,  V/ire^Jpiof.  and  TlalaftyaTocf 

*So/«^'on.  For  we  must  not  give  credit  to  those  that  say 
that  such  are  called  aUferii  who,  in  the  time  of  dearth, 
watch  the  miller  (aJ^tnt  huimovntt)  and  steal  the  com.  But 
he  WHS  called  Alastor  who  did  exploit;)  not  to  be  forgotten 
(wiiiffTrt)  hut  to  be  had  in  remembrance  for  a  long  time. 
Aliterius  is  he  whom  we  shotdd  uvoid  (alrvM9m)  and  ob- 
Bcrvc  upon  the  account  of  his  knavery.  Such  things  (saith 
Socrates)  were  engraven  in  plates  of  brass. 

Question  26.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  that  the 
i-irgins  that  follow  those  that  lead  the  ox  from  Acnos  to 
Cn»aiopaca  aiag,  till  they  approach  tlic  borders,  in  this 
manner, 

To  nntira  eoantrjr  dear  0  rn«jr  yt  R«'«r  rttnm  1 

Solution.     The  Aenianes.  being  first  driven  out  by  tho 
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Lapithae,  took  up  their  habitation  about  Acthaciu,  and  thon 
about  Molo3SL»  and  Cassiopaea.  But  the  country  affording 
no  staple  commodity,  and  being  ill  bestead  n-ith  trouble* 
some  neighboi's,  they  Trent  into  the  Cirmenn  plain,  under 
the  conduct  of  Oenoclus  thfir  king.  .Vnd  when  tliere  were 
great  droughts  there,  by  waruing  from  an  oracle  (aa  they 
say)  they  stoned  Oeuoclus :  and  betaking  themselves  to 
rambic  again,  they  came  into  this  country  which  they  now 
possess,  being  very  pleasant  and  fruitful.  Whence  with 
good  reason  they  pray  to  the  Gods  that  they  may  never 
return  again  to  their  ancient  native  country,  but  may  abide 
where  they  are  in  prosperity. 

^ufsHon  27.  \\'hat  is  the  reason  that  at  Khodes  the 
crier  never  cntcra  into  the  chapel  of  Ocridion  ? 

Solution.  Was  it  because  Ocbimus  espoused  his  daugh- 
ter Cydippe  to  Ocridion  T  But  Cercaphus,  who  was  brother 
to  Ochimus,  falling  in  love  with  the  maid,  persuadod  the 
crier  (lor  it  was  the  cu^looi  to  fetch  the  brides  by  the  crier) 
to  bring  her  to  him  when  she  should  be  delivered  to  him. 
This  being  accordingly  done.  Cercaphus  got  the  maid  and 
fled :  afterwards,  wlien  Ochimus  was  grown  old,  he  re- 
turned. Wherefore  it  was  enacted  by  the  Rhodiaos  that  a 
crier  .thould  not  enter  into  the  chupel  of  Ocridion,  because 
of  the  injustice  done  by  him. 

QueaUon  2B.  Wtiat  is  the  reason  that  at  Tenedos  a 
piper  might  not  go  into  the  temple  of  Tcncs,  and  that  no 
mention  might  bo  made  of  Achilles  in  that  temple  t 

Soluiion,  yfa&  it  because,  when  his  step-mother  accused 
Tcucs  that  he  would  have  lain  mUi  her,  Molpus  a  piper 
bore  false  witness  itgainst  him  ;  whereupon  Tencjt  took  oc- 
ciisioa  to  fly  into  Tenedos  with  his  sister  X  And  they  say 
that  Achilles  was  sti-ictly  charged  by  Thotis  bis  mother  not 
to  elay  Tenes,  as  one  that  was  much  respected  by  Apollo, 
and  that  the  Goddess  committed  the  trust  to  one  of  the 
household  servanta  that  he  should  take  special  care  and 
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put  bim  in  miad  of  it,  lesl  Achilles  should  liill  Ten(^s  at 
unawares.  But  when  Achilles  made  an  incursion  into 
Tcncdoa  and  pursued  the  sister  of  Tenes,  being  very  fair, 
Tenes  met  htm  and  defended  his  siiiter ;  whereupon  she 
escaped,  but  Tones  was  elain.  Achillea,  knowing  him  aa 
he  fell  down  dead,  slew  his  own  servant,  because  he  being 
present  did  not  admonish  him  to  the  contror)'.  He  buried 
Tenes,  whose  temple  now  remains,  into  which  no  piper 
entera,  nor  is  Achilles  named  there. 

Question  29.  AVho  was  the  mtkr/nie  amongst  the  Epi- 
damnians. 

Soluiion.  The  Epidamnians,  who  were  neighboring  to 
the  IIlyriauB,  perceiving  that  the  citizens  that  had  frequent 
commerce  with  them  were  debauched,  and  fearing  an  inno- 
ratioo,  made  choice  of  an  approved  nmn  yearly  from 
amongst  them,  who  should  deal  as  a  factor  with  the  bar- 
barians in  all  matters  of  trade  and  traffic,  nmustgiug  the 
whole  business  of  dealing  aud  commerce  on  the  behalf  of 
all  the  citizens ;  and  this  man  was  called  pohCes,  or  tbe 
seller. 

Question  30.     What  is  the  shore  of  Araenus  in  Thrace? 

Solution.  The  Andriaus  and  Chalcidinns  sailing  into 
Thrace  to  get  them  a  seat,  tbe  city  Sane  being  betrayed  was 
delivered  up  to  them  both  in  common  ;  and  being  told  that 
Acanthus  was  deserted  by  the  barbarians,  they  sent  two 
spies  thither.  These  ajiprouchuig  the  city  and  perceiving 
all  the  enemies  to  be  fled,  the  Chalcidian  ontruus  the  other, 
intending  to  seize  the  city  fur  the  Chalcidiuus ;  but  the 
Andrian,  finding  himself  not  able  to  oveiiake  him,  darts  hia 
lance  and  fixcth  it  exactly  in  the  gates,  and  saith  that  he 
had  fii'st  seized  tbe  city  for  the  Andrians.  Hence  a  grtaX 
contention  arising,  they  agreed  together  without  a  war  to 
make  the  Erythracans,  Samians,aud  Parians  umpires  in  all 
matters  of  controversy  between  them.  The  Erylhraeans  and 
Suiuiaiis  brought  iu  the  verdict  for  the  Andrians,  but  the 
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Parians  for  the  Chalcidians ;  bence  Uie  Aadrians  about 
this  place  bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  that  they  would 
not  give  wivea  in  marriage  to  the  Parians  nor  take  wives 
of  them.  Therefore  they  called  the  place  the  Shore  of 
Arucuus  (i.e.  of  the  curse),  whereas  before  it  was  called 
the  Shore  of  the  Di-agon. 

Question  31.  la  the  solemn  feasts  to  the  honor  of 
Ceres,  why  do  the  Eretrian  women  roast  their  meat  not  at 
the  fire,  but  by  the  sun ;  and  why  do  they  not  call  upon 
Kalligeneial 

Solution.  Was  it  because  it  came  in  course  to  the 
women  which  Agamemnon  carried  captive  from  Troy  to 
solemnize  a  feast  to  Ceres  in  this  place,  and  while  they 
were  m  doing,  a  fuir  wind  arose,  and  tbey  suddenly  made 
sail,  leaving  the  sacrifices  imperfect. 

Question  32.  Who  were  the  l^iituvTat  amongst  the  Mile- 
sians? 

Solution.  Tlie  tyrants  Thoas  and  Damasenor  being 
deposed,  two  factions  got  the  government  of  the  city,  one 
of  which  was  called  Ploutis,  the  other  Cheiromacha,  and 
tlie  potent  men  pi-evailing,  they  settled  the  state  affairs  in 
the  associatiott.  And  when  they  would  sit  in  council  about 
matters  of  grciitest  concern,  they  went  on  ship-board  and 
launched  out  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  und  whea 
they  were  agreed  upon  a  point  in  debate,  they  sailed  back 
again,  and  upon  this  account  were  called  ativana*  (jjcrjieir 
wU  7tiarin€rs). 

Question  33.  Why  do  the  Chalcidians  call  a  certain 
place  about  Pyraopius  the  'Anfuumr  Aiairt,  the  T&uth's  Con' 
tmticle  f 

Solution.  They  say  that  Xauplius,  being  persecuted  by 
(he  Aclweaas,  addressed  himself  to  the  Chalcidians  for 
redress,  making  his  defence  against  the  accusation  and 
recriminating  on  the  Achaeans.  "Wliercupon  the  Chalcid- 
ians, refusing  to  deliver  him  into  tlieir  hands  lest  he  should 
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be  slain  by  treachery,  granted  bim  n  guard  of  lusty  young 
men,  and  nppoinled  tbeir  post  in  that  place  where  they 
had  mutual  society  togotlicr  and  guarded  Nauplius. 

Question  34.  AVho  was  he  that  eacrificed  an  ox  to  his 
benefactor  1 

Solution.  In  a  haven  of  Ithaca  there  was  a  pirate  ship, 
lu  which  happened  to  be  an  old  man  who  had  earthen  pole 
holding  pitch.  It  fell  out  that  an  Ithacau  skipper  named 
Pyrrhias  put  into  this  port,  who  ransomed  the  old  man 
upon  free  cost,  only  upon  his  supplication  and  out  of  com- 
miseration towards  him,  and  at  the  request  of  the  old 
muu  he  parcha^ed  also  some  of  his  tar-pots.  The  pirates 
departing  and  all  fear  of  danger  over,  the  old  fellow  bring]} 
Pyrrhius  to  his  earthen  pots,  and  shoivs  him  a  great  deal 
of  gold  and  silver  blended  amongst  the  pitch ;  whereupon 
Pyrrhiae  attaining  to  great  richcH  treated  tlie  old  man  well 
in  all  i-espccts,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  him.  Hence  they 
say  proverbially  that  none  hath  sacrificed  an  ox  to  hia 
benefactor  bat  Pyrrhias. 

Question  35.  Why  was  there  a  custom  amongst  the 
Bnttiacan  maids,  as  they  danced,  to  sing,  "'  Let  us  go  to 
Athens " ? 

Solution.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cretans  (in  payment 
of  a  vow)  sent  the  fii-stlings  of  men  to  Delphi ;  but  when 
such  as  were  sent  found  no  plentiful  provision  there,  they , 
departed  from  thence  in  search  of  a  plantation,  and  first 
sat  down  at  Japygia.  From  thence  they  went  and  pos- 
sessed that  part  of  Thrace  which  now  they  have,  Athe- 
nians being  mixed  %vith  them;  for  it  is  probable  tliat  Mioos 
did  not  dcsti'oy  those  young  men  which  the  .\thenians  sent 
in  a  way  of  tribute,  but  only  detained  them  in  servitude. 
Some  that  were  descended  from  tliese  and  were  accounted 
Cretans  were  eent  with  others  to  Delphi ;  so  the  Sottiaean 
daughters,  in  remembrance  of  their  pedigree,  sing  on  their 
feas^day8,  "  Let  us  go  to  Athens." 
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Question  36.  Why  do  the  Eleian  womea  ia  their  b  jmiu 
bescoch  Bacchus  thut  hu  will  comu  to  tlieir  help  with  nn 
OS  3  toot  ]  The  h}Tnns  run  thus :  "  Cotue,  O  hero  Bucchus, 
to  tliy  holy  temple  placed  by  tlie  sea ;  hasten  with  the 
Graces  to  thy  temple  with  a  neat's  foot."  Then  they  re- 
double this,  "  O  wortliy  Cull "  J 

Solution.  Was  it  because  some  call  Bacchus  Bull- 
begot,  and  some  Bull  I  Or  as  some  say  ox-foot  for  a  great 
fool ;  as  the  poet  saith  ox-eye  for  a  great  eye,  and  ^vhtiat 
for  haughty  1  Or  ia  it  rather,  bccau&c  the  foot  of  an  ox 
is  innoceDt  and  his  bearing  horus  on  his  head  is  pernicious, 
that  6o  they  desire  the  God  may  come  to  them  mild  and 
harmless  T  Or  is  it  because  many  men  are  of  opinion  that 
thia  God  presides  over  ploughing  and  sowing  i 

Quexiwn  37.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  that  place  at 
Tunagra,  before  the  city,  called  Achillcunt  \  For  it  is 
reported  that  the  city  had  rather  enmity  than  kindness  for 
Acliill«$,  iu  that  be  took  Sttatonice,  the  mother  of  Poe> 
mauder,  by  foic«  of  arms,  and  slew  Ace«tor  the  son  of 
Ephippus. 

Solution.  Non-  Foemander  the  father  of  Uphippus 
(wliilst  the  region  of  Tanagra  was  still  inhabited  by  \illa- 
gent),  being  besieged  in  Stephon  (a  village  so  called)  by  the 
Achaeans  because  he  refused  to  aid  them  in  the  wars, 
left  that  countrj-  the  same  night,  and  fortified  Poemandria. 
PolicritJius  the  architect  coming  in,  disparaging  his  works 
and  making  a  ridicule  of  them,  leaped  over  the  ditch ; 
Foemander,  falling  into  a  rage,  catchcd  up  a  great  slone 
suddenly  to  throw  at  him,  which  bad  been  hid  there  a 
great  while,  lying  over  some  sacred  nocturnal  relics.  This 
Poemandcr  hxnling  rashly  slung,  and  missing  Policrithus, 
slew  his  own  son  Lcucippus.  He  was  then  forced  by  law 
to  depart  out  of  Doeotia  and  become  a  wandering  and 
begging  pilgrim;  neither  was  that  easy  for  him  to  do, 
because  of  the  incursions  which  the  Achacans  made  into 
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the  region  of  Tuiiugra.  Wliereforc  he  sent  Ephippus  bi« 
8on  to  beg  aid  of  AchiUes.  He  by  persuasion  prevailed 
tvith  Achilles  to  come,  with  TIepoleiuus  tlie  son  of  lier 
culcs,  and  ■ft'ith  Pcuclcos  the  son  of  Hippalcmus,  oil  of 
tliem  their  kintlied.  By  these  Poeniunder  was  introduced 
into  Cholcis,  and  was  abeolvcd  by  Klephcnor  from  the 
murder ;  he  ascribed  great  honor  to  these  men,  and  as- 
eigucd  groves  to  euch  of  them,  of  which  thts  kept  the 
name  of  Achilles's  Grove. 

Question  :}8.  Who  amongst  the  Boeotians  were  the 
■ftxUuf,  and  who  the  'OUiiut 

Solution.  They  say  that  Minos'e  daughters  —  Leu- 
cippe,  ArfiinoCj  and  Alcathoe  —  falling  mad,  had  a  greedy 
appetite  for  man's  flesh,  and  accordingly  cast  lots  for  their 
children.  Whereupon  it  fell  to  Loucippo's  lot  to  produce 
her  son  Hippusus  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  The  husbnuds  of 
these  women,  that  were  clothed  iu  coarse  ajiparel  by 
reason  of  sorrow  and  grief,  were  culled  I'soloeis,  the 
women  *Oi/M«,  that  is  oUai  {destructive).  And  to  this  day 
the  Orchomenians  call  their  posterity  bo.  And  it  is  so 
ordered  that,  in  the  yeai'ly  feast  called  Agrionia,  there  is 
a  fl^5ht  and  pursuit  of  tlicm  by  the  priest  of  Bacchus, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  It  is  lawi'ul  for  him  to 
slay  any  of  them  that  he  takes,  and  Zoilus  a  priest  of 
our  time  slew  one.  'ITiis  thing  proved  unlucky  to  them  ; 
for  Zoilus,  sickening  upon  a  wound  that  he  got,  wasted 
away  for  a  long  time  and  died ;  whereupon  the  Orcho- 
menians, falling  under  public  accusations  and  condemna- 
tions, removed  the  priesthood  from  their  family,  and  made 
choice  of  the  best  man  in  the  mIioIc  multitude. 

Question  '^9.  Why  do  the  Arcadians  stone  those  thai 
go  willingly  into  the  Lyc^eum,  while  thot>e  that  go  in  iguo- 
rantly  they  cariy  forth  to  Eleutherae  ? 

Solution.  Is  it  on  the  grouud  tltut  they  gained  their 
liberty  by  being  thus  absolved,  that  the  story  has  gained 
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credit?  And  is  this  saying  "to  Elcutlierae "  the  Bame 
ae  "into  the  region  of  security,"  or  "thou  shall  come 
to  the  sent  of  pleasure "  ?  Or  ia  the  reason  to  be  ren- 
dered according  to  that  fabulous  story,  that  of  all  the 
sons  of  Lycaon  Eleuther  and  Lebadus  alone  were  frco 
from  that  conspiracy  against  Jupiter,  and  fled  into  Boeotia, 
where  the  Lebadenses  use  the  like  civil  polity  to  that  of 
the  Arcadians,  and  therefore  thoy  send  them  to  Flentherao 
that  enter  unwittingly  into  the  inaccessible  temple  of  Ju- 
piter? Or  is  it  (as  Architimiie  saith  in  his  remarks  on 
Arcadia)  that  some  that  went  into  the  Lycaeum  unawares 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Phliasians  by  the  Arcadiiuis,  and 
by  the  Phliasians  to  the  Megarians,  and  by  the  Megarians 
to  the  Thebans  which  inhabit  about  Eleatherae,  whero 
they  are  detained  under  rain,  thunder,  and  other  direful 
judgments  from  Heaven  ;  and  upon  this  account  some  say 
Ltbis  place  was  railed  Eleutherae.  Uut  the  report  is  not 
'true  that  he  that  enters  into  the  Lycaeum  casts  no  shadow, 
though  it  bath  had  a  ttrm  belief.  And  what  if  tbis  be  the 
reason  of  tbat  report,  that  the  air  converted  into  clouds 
looks  darkly  on  them  that  go  in  ?  Or  that  be  that  goes 
r in  falls  down  dead?  —  for  the  Pythagoreans  say  tliut  the 
Fiouls  of  the  deceased  do  neither  give  a  shadow  nor  wink. 
Or  is  it  that  the  sun  only  makes  a  shadow,  and  the  law 
bcreaveth  him  that  entereth  here  of  the  sight  of  the 
8un?  Though  this  tliey  speak  enigmatically;  for  verily 
he  that  goes  in  is  called  Elaphus,  a  stag.  Ilencc  the  La- 
ccdaemoniaus  delircred  up  to  the  Arcadians  Canthai'ion  the 
Arcadian,  who  went  over  to  the  Eleans  whilst  they  waged 
war  with  the  Arcadians,  passing  with  his  boot)-  through 
the  inaccessible  temple,  and  ileii  to  Sparta  when  the  war 
■was  ended  ;  the  oracle  requiring  them  to  restore  the  stiig. 
Question  40.  Who  is  Eunostns,  the  hero  of  Tanagra ; 
and  what  is  the  reason  that  women  may  not  enter  into  his 
grove? 
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Solution.  Eunostus  was  the  son  of  Klicua  who  came 
of  Cephisus  and  Scias,  but  they  say  received  bis  name 
from  Kuuosta,  the  nympli  tbat  bi'ouglit  him  ujt.  This 
man  was  honest  and  just,  and  no  less  temperate  and  aus- 
tere. They  eay  that  Ochna  his  niece  fell  in  love  with 
him,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Colonus  ;  and  when 
he  perceived  tiiat  she  tempted  him  to  lie  with  her,  mani- 
festiaig  his  iiuliguation  he  went  am!  accused  her  to  her 
hrethren.  But  she  bad  cried  Wbore  fost  and  provoked 
her  brethren,  Bcbinms,  Leon,  and  Bucohis,  to  kill  Euuos- 
tus,  by  her  false  suggestion  tbat  he  would  have  forced 
her:  wherefore  these  liiid  wait  for  the  young  man  and 
slew  bim,  upon  which  Elieua  secm-ed  tliem.  Now  Ochna 
growing  penitent  and  full  of  terror,  as  well  to  discharge 
the  giief  she  had  for  her  beloved  as  out  of  commuieration 
towiirds  her  brethren,  confesses  the  whole  truth  to  Elieua, 
and  he  declares  it  to  Colonus,  who  condemned  them. 
Whereupou  Ochna's  brcthxcu  fled,  but  she  broke  her  neck, 
from  some  high  place,  as  Myrtis  the  Authedouiuu  ]K)ctcsv 
h'iith  told  us.  Therefore  he  kept  the  tomb  and  grove  of 
Eimotitus  frum  the  access  and  approach  of  wumen,  inso- 
much that  upon  cai-thquakes,  droughts,  and  other  portent* 
that  often  there  happened,  the  Tunugi'ians  made  diligent 
search  whether  any  woman,  had  not  by  stealth  got  nigh  to 
that  place.  .\iid  there  are  some  (of  whom  Clidamus,  a 
man  of  great  fame,  is  one)  who  report  that  Eiiuostus  met 
them  as  he  was  going  to  the  sea  to  wash  liimself  because 
a  woman  had  entered  into  Lis  grove.  Diodes  also,  in  his 
Treatise  concerning  Shrines,  relates  the  edict  of  the  Tana 
grians  upon  the  tlxinga  that  Clidamus  declared. 

Question  41.  Whence  is  it  that  in  Boeotia  there  is  a 
river  at  Eicon  called  Scamander  1 

Solution.  Ueimachus,  the  son  of  Eleon  and  intimate 
friend  of  Hercules,  bore  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Troy, 
But  the  war  proving  loug  (as  it  seems),  he  took  to  him 
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Glaucia  the  daughter  of  Scaniandcr  who  had  fallen  ia 
love  with  liim,  and  got  licr  witli  child :  soon  after,  fight- 
ing against  the  Trojans,  he  was  slain.  Glaucia,  fearing 
thnt  she  might  be  apprehended,  fled  to  Ilereules,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  her  late  affection  towards  Deimachus, 
and  the  familiarity  she  had  with  hira.  Hereules,  both  out 
of  commiseration  to  the  woman,  as  also  for  joy  that  thei-o 
was  an  oflfapring  left  of  so  good  a  man  and  his  intira.ilo 
acquaintance,  took  Glaueia  on  shipboard ;  and  when  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  brought  her  into  Bocotta,  and  com- 
mitted her  and  her  child  to  the  care  of  Eleon.  The  son 
was  named  Scamander.  and  came  to  reign  over  that  coun- 
try. He  called  the  river  Tnachus  by  his  own  name  Sca- 
mander, and  the  next  rividet  he  named  from  his  mother 
Glaucia ;  but  the  fountain  he  called  Acidusa  by  his  own 
wife's  name,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  which  ther 
have  a  veneration  for  to  this  day,  atyting  them  virgins. 

Question  ii.  ^Vhcncc  was  tliat  proverbial  speech, 
"Let  this  prevail"! 

Solution.  Dinon  the  Tarcntine  general,  being  a  man 
well  skilled  in  military  affairs,  when  the  citizens  manifested 
tlicir  dislike  of  n  certain  opinion  of  his  by  lifting  up  of 
hands,  as  the  crier  was  declaring  the  majority  of  votes, 
stretched  forth  bis  right  baud  and  said,  This  is  better. 
Thus  Theophrastus  hath  told  the  story ;  and  Apollodonis 
in   his   Rhytinus   adds  this :    '^Mlen   the  crier  had  said, 

*  These  are  tKc  most  suffrages  ; '  '  Aye,  but,'  saith  Dinon, 

*  these  are  the  best,'  and  ratifies  the  suffrages  of  tlie  mi- 
nority. 

Qufsthn  43.  Why  is  the  city  of  the  Ithacana  called 
Aialcomcnae  ? 

Sohtiioit.  It  is  affirmed  by  roost,  that  it  was  because 
Anticlea  in  the  time  of  her  virginity  was  forcibly  seized 
upon  by  Sisyphus,  and  bronscht  forth  Ulysses.  But  Ister 
the  Alexandrian  hath  acquainted  us  in  his  memoirs,  that 
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Anticlea  was  mai-riet!  to  Laertes,  and  being  brought  to  a 
place  about  the  Alalcoracneum  in  Bocotia,  wns  delivered 
of  Ulysses  ;  and  therefore  Ulj-ssoa  ciJlcd  the  city  of  Ithaca 
by  the  same  name,  to  renew  the  memory  of  the  place  in 
which  he  had  been  bora. 

Question  44.     Who  are  the  Monophagi  in  Aegina  \ 

Solution.  Many  of  the  Aoginctnns  ttiat  fought  against 
Troy  wore  slain  in  those  wars,  hut  more  of  them  by 
storm  in  the  voyaging  by  sea.  The  relations  therefore 
receiving  those  few  that  were  left,  and  observing  the  other 
citizens  overwhelmed  with  Borrow  and  grief,  thought  it  not 
convenient  to  make  any  public  appearances  of  joy  or  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods ;  hut  every  one  entertained  prirately 
in  his  own  house  his  relations  that  were  escaped  with 
feasts  and  entertainments,  they  themselves  giving  attend- 
ance to  their  fathers,  kinsfolks,  brethren,  and  acquaintr 
ance,  none  of  other  families  being  admitted  thereto. 
Hence  in  imitation  of  these  they  celebrate  a  sacrifice  to 
Neptune,  which  is  called  the  Thiasi,  in  which  they  revel 
without  any  noise,  each  family  apart  by  itself,  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  days,  without  any  sen-ant  attending  them  ; 
then  offering  sacrifices  to  Venus,  they  finish  this  solemn 
feast.  Upon  this  account  they  are  called  Monophagi,  i.e. 
such  as  feed  apart  by  themselves. 

Que'^fion  45.  Wliat  la  the  reason  that  the  statue  of 
I,abradeaa  Jupiter  in  Caria  is  made  so  as  to  hold  an  ax»^ 
lifted  up,  and  not  a  sceptre  or  thunderbolt. 

Solution.  Becanse  Hercules  slaying  Ilippolyta,  and 
taking  away  from  her  amongst  other  weapons  her  pole- 
axe,  presented  it  to  Omphale.  After  Omphale  the  kings 
of  the  Lydiaus  carried  it,  as  part  of  the  sacred  regalities 
which  they  took  by  anccession,  until  Cnndanles,  disdaining 
it,  gave  it  to  one  of  lii«  favorites  to  carry.  But  afterwards 
Oygcs  rovoltuig  waged  war  against  him :  Arsolis  also 
came  to  the  aid  of  Gyges  from  the  Mylassians  with  a  great 
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fltrengtli,  slew  Candaales  with  his  favorite,  and  carried 
away  the  pole-axe  into  Cariu  with  other  spoils ;  where 
furbishing  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  he  put  the  axe  into 
his  himd  and  called  it  the  Labmdean  God,  —  for  the  Ly- 
diaiis  call  an  axe  lahra. 

Quedtion  46.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Tralliona 
coll  the  pulse  twit^J-v  by  the  name  >*a6ttiiT^-  (i.e.  puriftfing), 
nnd  use  it  e!i])ccially  in  expiations  aod  purifications. 

Solution.  Was  it  beciiusc  the  Leleges  and  Minyae,  it 
former  times  (Ui^Tng  out  the  Trallians,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  city  and  that  country,  and  afterwards  the 
TralHans  retunicd  and  conquered  them  ;  and  as  many  of 
the  Leleges  as  were  not  slain  or  ftml,  hut  by  reason  of  in- 
digency and  weakness  were  left  there,  tfaoy  made  no  account 
of  whether  they  lircd  or  died,  and  therefore  enacted  a 
law  that  any  Trallian  that  slew  one  of  the  Minyae  or 
Lelcgcs  should  be  guiltless,  provided  only  that  he  paid 
u  measure  of  this  pulse  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
person  ? 

Question  47.  Why  is  it  spoken  by  way  of  proverb 
amongst  the  Eleans,  "  Thou  sufferest  worse  things  than 
Sambicus  "  ? 

Solution.  It  is  said  that  one  Sambicus  an  Elean,  having 
many  comrades  with  him,  did  break  off  many  of  the  de- 
voted bronze  offerings  placed  in  Olympia  and  disposed  of 
them,  and  at  length  robbed  the  temple  of  Diana  the  Bish 
opess  (which  temple  is  in  Elis,  and  is  called  Aristarchaeum. 
Vrcscntly  after  the  committing  of  this  sacrilege,  he  was 
taken  and  tormented  the  space  of  a  year,  being  examined 
concerning  all  his  accessories,  and  so  died;  hence  this 
proverb  arose  from  his  suffering. 

Question  48.  Why  is  the  temple  of  TJlyssea  in 
ijacedaemon  built  hard  by  the  monument  of  the  Leu'cip- 
pides? 

Solution.    One  Ergiaeus,  of  the  posterity  of  Diomede«, 
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by  the  persuasion  of  Tcmemis  stoic  the  P»]ladium  from 
Arg06,  Leager  being  conscious  of  and  accessory  to  the 
felony,  for  he  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  Tcmenua. 
Aftenvaad  Lcagcr.  by  reason  of  a  feud  betmst  him  and 
Temenus,  went  over  into  Lacedacmon  and  transported  the 
Pttlladium  thither.  Tlie  kings  receive  him  readily,  and 
place  the  PaUadinm  next  to  the  temple  of  the  Lcucip 
pidcs,  and  sending  to  Delphi  consult  t}ic  oracle  about  ita 
safety  and  presen-atJon.  The  oracle  answei-ed  that  they 
must  make  one  of  them  that  stole  it  the  keeper  of  it.  So 
they  erected  there  the  monument  of  Ulj-sses,  especially 
since  they  supposed  that  hero  was  related  to  the  city  by 
the  marriage  of  Penelope. 

Qite8tion  49.  What  is  the  reason  that  it  is  a  cnstom 
amongst  the  Chalcodonian  women,  that,  if  at  any  time  they 
happen  to  meet  with  other  women's  husbande,  especially 
magistrates,  they  cover  one  cheek  ? 

Soliilion.  The  Chalccdonians  warred  against  the  Bithy- 
nians,  being  provoked  thereto  by  every  kind  of  injury. 
And  Zipoetus  being  king  of  the  Bithynians.  they  brought 
out  all  their  forces,  \vith  the  addition  of  Thracian  auxil- 
iaries, and  were  wasting  the  country  mth  fire  and  sword. 
Zipoetus  then  pitching  his  camp  against  them  at  a  place 
called  Phalium,  the  Chalcedonians,  fighting  ill  through 
dcsperatcnefis  and  disorder,  lost  about  eight  thousand  sol- 
diers, but  were  not  all  cut  off,  Zipoetus  in  favor  of  the 
Byziintines  yielding  to  a  cessation  of  arms.  Now,  there 
being  a  great  scarcity  of  men  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon, 
most  of  the  women  were  necessitated  to  marry  their  freed- 
men  and  aliens ;  others  that  chose  widowhood  rather  than 
marriage  to  such,  if  they  bad  any  occasion  to  go  before 
judges  or  magistrates,  managed  their  oivn  ufiiiirs,  only 
withdrawing  their  veil  from  one  side  of  their  face.  ITien 
the  mari-ied  women,  imitating  these  as  their  betters,  for 
modesty's  sake  took  up  the  sam''  'uistoro. 
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Was  it  because  Agcuor  took  care  to  liave  the 


Question  50.  Why  do  the  Aigives  bring  their  sheep  to 
tlie  giove  of  Agenor  to  talte  ram? 

Solution. 

fairest  sheep,  and  of  all  kings  possessed  the  most  Jloclcs 
of  sheep  I 

Qiteation  51.     Why  did  the  .Vrgive  haya  on  a  certain 

ist-day  call  themselves  Ballacrades  in  sport  \ 

Solution,  Was  it  because  they  report  that  the  first 
people  that  were  brought  by  Inachus  out  of  the  couutrica 
into  the  plains,  lived  upon  <ixs^Sti,  ie.  wild  peara  f  But 
wild  pears  were  first  discovered  by  the  Grecians  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, while  that  country  was  called  Apia,  whence  wild 
peurs  came  afterwards  to  be  called  wtm. 

Question  52.  For  what  reason  do  the  men  of  Elis  lead 
their  mares  out  of  their  borders  when  they  would  have 
them  leaped  by  their  horses  ? 

Solution.  Was  it  that  of  all  kings  Oenomatis  was  the 
greatest  lover  of  horses,  and  being  most  fond  of  thia 
creature,  imprecated  many  and  great  cni-ses  upon  horses 
that  ehoul'l  leap  mares  in  Elis ;  wherefore  the  people, 
fearing  his  curse,  do  abominate  this  thing  f 

Question  58.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  custom 
amongst  the  Gnossians,  that  those  who  borrowed  money 
upon  usury  should  snatch  it  and  run  away  i 

Solution.  AVas  it  that,  in  case  they  should  attempt  tx) 
defraud  the  usurers,  they  might  be  liable  for  the  violence, 
and  thereby  receive  further  punishment  1 

Question  ol.  Whiit  is  the  cause  that  in  Samos  they  call 
upon  Venus  of  Dexicrcon  ? 

Solution.  Was  this  the  reason,  that  the  women  of 
Samos,  by  laaciviouBness  and  bawdry  falling  into  great 
debauchery,  were  reformed  by  Dexicrcon,  a  mountebank, 
using  some  charms  towards  them?  Or  was  it  because 
Dexicreon,  being  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  sailing  to 
Cyprus  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  being  about  to  lake  in 
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his  lading,  was  commanded  by  Venus  to  lade  with  water 
Qud  nothing  else,  and  sail  back  with  all  possible  speed  t 
Being  persuaded  hereto,  he  took  in  much  water  and  set 
sail  immctliiilely  ;  stiU  winds  and  a  calm  detaining  him,  he 
sold  his  w:iter  to  mtrchants  and  seamen  distressed  with 
tlm-st,  whereby  he  gathered  up  mnch  money ;  fjom  which 
he  erected  a  statue  to  Venus,  and  called  it  by  his  o\Tn 
name.  If  this  story  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the  God- 
dess intended  not  only  the  enriching  of  one  man,  but  the 
aaTing  of  many  alive  by  one  man. 

Question  55.  What  Is  the  reason  that  amongst  the 
Saraiana,  when  they  sacrifice  to  Mercury  the  munificent, 
they  suffer  a  man  to  filch  and  steal  garments  if  he  will? 

Solution.  Because,  when  at  the  command  of  the  oracle 
they  transplanted  themselves  from  that  island  into  Mycale, 
they  lived  ten  years  upon  robbery  ;  ond  after  this,  sailing 
back  again  into  their  island,  tliey  coufjuered  their  enemies. 

QueMion  50.  Whence  is  that  place  in  the  island  Santos 
called  Panaema  (//t«Hfl«r)  1 

Solution.  Was  it  because  the  Amnxons,  Bying  before 
Bacchus  from  the  coasts  of  Sphesus,  fell  upon  Samos,  and 
thereupon  Bacchus  rigging  up  his  ships  wafted  over,  and 
joining  battle  slew  abundance  of  them  about  that  place, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  blood  spilled  there,  the 
beholders  by  way  of  admiration  called  Panaema?  Some 
say  that  this  slaughter  was  about  Phloeum.  and  show  their 
bones  there ;  but  others  say  also  tliat  Phloeum  was  rent 
off  from  Samos  by  the  dreadful  and  hideous  cry  that  waa ; 
uttered  at  their  death. 

Qutstion  57.  Upon  what  account  was  the  Andnm  in 
Siimos  called  Fcdctes  \ 

SohUion.  The  Geomori  got  the  gorcmmcnt  into  tbetr 
bands,  after  Uemotelcs  was  slain,  and  afWr  the  dissolution 
of  his  monarcbial  constitution.  At  this  time  the  Mcguriuus 
waged  war  with  the  Perinthians,  being  a  Samian  colony. 
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and  brought  fetters  with  them  (as  tbey  say)  to  put  on  tlie 
captives.  When  the  Geomori  were  acquaintetJ  mth  these 
proceedings,  tbey  immediately  sent  aid,  sending  forth  nine 
commanders  and  manning  thirty  ships,  two  of  which, 
launching  forth  and  lying  hefore  the  haven,  were  destroyed 
with  lightning.  'l"hc  commanders,  procec<ling  on  tlicir 
Toyage  in  the  rest,  subdued  Uic  Megarians.  and  took  six 
hundred  of  them  nlive.  They  were  so  elevated  with  this 
victory,  that  tbey  meditated  the  eubversion  of  this  Geo- 
moruu  oligarchy  ;  but  the  occiisiou  v/txs  given  by  the  states 
themselves  writing  to  them  that  they  should  bring  the 
Mcgarian  captives  bound  in  their  own  fetters.  When  they 
received  these  letters,  they  showed  them  privately  to  the 
MegTU'iuns,  pcrsuuding  them  to  concur  with  them  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  procure  the  people^s  liberty,  A  consult  was 
held  in  conimoa  between  them  about  this  matter,  and  they 
decided  that  the  best  way  was  to  beat  off  the  rings  from 
the  fetters,  and  put  them  on  the  legs  of  the  Megarians, 
und  fasten  them  with  thuiigs  to  tlieir  girdlea,  tliut  ttiey 
might  not  fall  off  nor  being  loose  hinder  them  iu  theii- 
going.  Accordingly  they  accoutred  the  men  in  this  man- 
ner, and  giv'ing  each  of  them  a  scimitar,  they  soon  sailed 
back  to  Samoa  and  landed,  and  accordingly  led  the  Me- 
garians through  the  market-place  to  the  council-house, 
where  nil  the  Geomori  were  sitting  together.  Then,  the 
sign  being  given,  the  Megarians  fell  on  and  slow  those 
men.  Whereupon,  the  city  being  set  at  liberty,  they  ad- 
mitted the  Megariiins  (as  many  as  would)  into  the  numler 
of  citizens,  and  erecting  a  magiiilicent  edifice,  htmg  up 
the  fetters  (riiSat)  in  it    From  this  the  house  was  named 

t'liSi/Tj^. 

Question  58.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  chief  priest 
of  Hercules  in  Antimachia  at  Cos,  when  he  manageth  the 
sacrifice,  is  clothed  in  women's  apparel,  and  wears  a  mitre 
npoQ  his  head  1 
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Solution.  Hercules,  setting  sail  from  Troy  with  six 
ships,  was  attacked  by  a  storm,  au<l  lost  all  his  ships  hut 
one,  with  which  only  he  was  forced  by  the  wind  upon  the 
coast  of  Cos,  and  foil  upon  a  ]»lacc  called  Xaceter,  saving 
nothing  besides  his  men  and  ai-mor.  There  happening  to 
meet  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  requested  one  ram  of  the 
shepherd  (the  man  was  called  Antngoras),  who,  being  a 
rohnst-bodied  young  man,  rhallenged  Herciilea  to  fight 
with  him  :  and  if  he  were  woi-sted,  Hercules  should  carry 
awny  the  vam.  As  soon  as  Ihie  fellow  engaged  with  Her- 
cules, the  Meropes  came  in  to  the  aid  of  Antagorns;  and 
the  Grecians  coming  in  to  assist  Hercules,  a  great  fight 
ensued.  Whereat  (they  say)  Hercules,  overpowered  by  the 
multitiule,  betook  hiiiuself  for  refuge  to  a  Thraciau  woman, 
and  was  concealed  by  disguising  himself  in  woman's  ap- 
pareL  But  when  afterwaixls,  conquering  the  Meropes  and 
passing  under  piiriBcation,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Alriopiis.  he  put  on  u  floncry  robe.  Hence  ihe  priesta 
offer  sacrifices  In  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, ' 
and  the  bridegrooms  are  clothed  in  women's  apparel  when 
they  receive  their  brides. 

Qite.stion  59.    Whence  was  the  race  of  Ilamaxocylists 
in  MegiiraT 

Solution.  In  that  licentious  democracy  under  which 
the  demanding  back  of  interest  money  paid  to  usurers* 
was  inlroduced  and  sacrilege  was  penniilcd,  the  Pelopon- 
nesiiuis  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Delphi  through  the  bor- 
ders of  Megara,  and  lodged  in  Aegira  by  the  lake-side 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  their  caravans,  as  they 
best  could.  There  a  resolute  drunken  company  of  the 
"Megarians  in  a  riotous  and  cruel  manner  overturned  thuii' 
wagons,  and  ovenvlielmed  them  in  the  lake  ;  so  that  many 
of  the  pilgrims  were  dro^vned.  The  SIcgaiians  indeed,  by 
Teasou  of  the  disorder  of  the  government,  neglected  the 
•  CkUed  na^tTvia.    Sm  abort,  Qunlioii  13.    <0.)  • 
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pumshment  of  this  wickedness;  but  the  Amphictyons, 
taking  into  consideration  the  sanctity  of  this  pilgrim- 
age, punished  the  actors  of  this  villany,  some  with  ban- 
ishment, some  with  death.  Hence  the  posterity  of 
these  Tillaias  were  called  'A^oxvhnai,  i.e.  overturner$ 
of  wagonB. 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  WEALTH. 


1,  HirroMACHos,  a  master  of  the  exercises,  when  some 
were  commending  a  tall  man  that  had  long  hands  as  one 
that  promised  fair  to  be  good  at  fisticuffs,  replied,  A  fit  man 
indeed,  if  the  victor's  laurel  were  to  be  hanged  up  nloft^ 
and  should  be  his  that  could  best  reach  it  and  take  it  down. 
We  may  say  the  flame  to  those  that  esteem  so  extravagantly 
and  repute  it  so  great  a  felicity  to  possess  fair  fields,  stately 
maasioii-houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  lying  by  them, 
■^that  they  were  in  the  right,  if  happiness  were  to  be 
bought  nnd  Fold.  You  may  see  indeed  many  persons  that 
choose  rather  to  be  rich  and  at  the  same  time  vei-y  raiser^ 
able,  than  to  part  with  their  money  and  become  happy. 
Bat,  alas  I  indolcncy  and  repose  of  spirit,  magnanimity, 
constantly,  resohition,  and  contenlnient  of  mind.  —  these 
are  not  a  money-purchase.  Being  wealthy  is  not  despising 
wealth;  nor  is  ]>os!ic><i!iing  tilings  superfluous  the  same  ns 
not  needing  things  superfluous. 

2.  From  what  other  evils  then  can  riches  free  us,  if  they 
deliver  us  not  even  from  an  inordinate  desla'e  of  thera?  It 
is  true,  intlccd,  that  by  drinking  men  allay  their  thirst  afler 
diink,  and  by  eatiug  they  satisfy  their  longings  after  food: 
aD<l  he  that  said, 

Bfittiir  II  co»t.  of  your  goocl  will. 
On  poor  Uippouu  cul<J  null  ohiU 

if  more  clothes  had   been   heaped  on  than  he  needed, 
would  have  thrown  them  off,  as  being  ill  at  ease.     But  the 
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lore  of  money  is  not  abated  hy  having  silver  and  gold; 
neither  do  covetous  desires  cca&c  by  posiessing  still  morn 
But  ODC  may  say  to  wealth,  aa  to  an  insolent  quack, 

"Ihf  fih}-*ie'(  aongbi.  ami  aaket  ■;  iUncM  irorM. 

When  this  distemper  seizes  a  man  that  wants  only  bread 
and  a  house  to  put  his  head  in,  ordinary  raiment  and  such 
victuals  as  coroc  first  to  hand,  it  fiUs  him  with  eager  desires 
after  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  emeralds,  hounds  and 
horses ;  thus  taking  off  the  appetite,  and  carrying  it  from 
things  that  are  necessary  after  things  that  are  troublesome 
and  unusual,  hard  to  come  by,  and  unprofitable  when  ob- 
tained.  For  no  man  is  poor  as  to  what  nature  requires 
and  what  suffices  it ;  no  man  takes  up  money  on  use  to 
buy  meal  or  cheese,  bread  or  olives  :  but  you  may  see  one 
man  nm.  into  debt  for  tbe  purchase  of  a  sumptuous  house, 
another  for  an  adjoining  olive-yard,  anotlier  for  corn-fields 
or  meyards,  another  for  Galatiau  mules,  and  another  by  a 
Tain  exi>ense, 

Par  bonM  Mr  pUr«4.  will)  prwKlas  fMt 

To  dim*  (h*  wBitfij  efesnatt  Umo^  Ihm  ilnat,* 

has  been  plunged  over  bead  and  ears  into  contracts  and 
use-money,  pawns  and  mortgages.  Moreover,  as  they  that 
ase  to  drink  after  they  have  quenched  their  thirst,  and 
to  eat  after  their  hunger  is  satisfied,  vomit  up  even  what 
thoy  took  whcu  they  were  athinst  or  hungry ;  so  they 
that  covet  things  useless  and  superfiuous,  enjoy  not  even 
those  that  are  necessary.  This  is  the  character  of  theM 
men. 

3.  As  for  those  that  spend  nothing  although  they  possess 
much,  and  yet  are  always  craving  more,  they  may  still  more 
increase  our  wonder  at  their  folly,  especially  when  one  calls 
to  mind  tliat  of  .\ri«tippus,  who  was  wout  to  say,  that  when 
a  man  eats  and  drinks  liberally  and  yet  is  never  the  nearer 
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belug  filled,  he  presently  goes  to  the  phpiciaD  and  ea- 
quires  what  la  his  discaBC  and  his  indisposition  aud  how 
he  may  get  rid  of  it ;  but  if  one  that  has  five  beds  desii-ee 
ten,  and  having  ten  tables  is  for  purchasing  as  many  more, 
aud  having  land  and  money  in  good  store  is  not  at  all  tilled, 
but  still  is  bent,  even  breaking  his  natural  rest,  upon  get- 
ting more,  aud  when  he  has  never  so  much  nerer  has 
enough,  this  man  thinks  he  has  no  need  of  a  physician  to 
cure  him  and  to  show  him  from  what  cause  his  distemper 
ftiises.  Indeed,  when  a  man  is  athirst  that  hath  not  dmnk 
at  ail,  we  expect  that  upon  his  di-iuking  his  tluratiness 
should  cease :  but  as  for  him  that  diinks  and  drinks  and 
BO  goes  on  without  giving  over,  we  do  not  think  such  a  one 
needs  further  repletion,  but  evacuution  :  and  we  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  vomit,  as  knowing  that  his  trouble  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  want  of  any  thing,  hut  from  some  sharp 
hnnior  or  preternatural  heat  that  is  within  him. 

Among  those  persons,  therefore,  that  are  for  increasing 
their  substance  and  getting  more,  he  that  is  poor  and  indi- 
gent may  perhaps  give  over  his  cares  when  he  has  got  a 
house  or  found  a  treasure,  or,  by  a  friend's  help,  has  paid 
his  debts  and  his  creditore  have  discharged  him.  But  as 
for  him  that,  having  more  than  enough,  yet  still  desires  to 
have  more,  it  is  not  gold  nor  silver,  not  horses,  sheep,  or 
oxcQ,  that  can  cure  him  of  this  disease,  but  he  needs  evac- 
uation and  purgation.  For  his  distemper  is  not  penury 
and  want,  but  an  insatiable  desire  and  tbu'st  after  riches, 
proceeding  from  a  depraved  aud  inconsiderate  judgment  of 
things,  which  if  it  be  not  plucked  out  of  men's  minds,  like 
a  thing  twisting  across  and  contracting  them,  they  will 
always  be  in  want  of  eupcrfluities,  that  is,  be  craving  things 
they  have  no  need  of. 

4.  When  a  physician  visits  a  patient  that  has  thrown 
himself  upon  his  bed  and  lies  there  groaning  and  refusing 
to  eat,  he  feels  his  pulse  and  asks  him  some  questious; 
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and  finding  that  be  is  not  at  all  feTerish,  he  tells  Uitii  it 
is  his  mind  that  ia  distempered,  and  goes  hia  way.  When 
wc  see  therefore  a  man  pimjig  away  for  more  means  and 
sig)iiiig  sadly  at  any  expenses,  forbearing  no  sordid  or 
painful  course  that  brings  him  gain,  when  yet  lie  hath 
houses  and  lands,  herds  and  slaves,  and  clothes  enough, 
what  shall  we  call  this  man's  disease  but  poverty  of  mindl 
For  as  for  want  of  money,  one  &icnd,  as  Menandcr  says, 
by  being  a  benefactor  to  him  can  cure  it ;  but  as  to  this 
other  of  the  mind,  all  a  man's  friends,  hving  or  dead,  can- 
not satisfy  it  It  was  therefore  a  good  saying  of  Solon 
concerning  such  persons : 

Those  nen  that  «.ftor  w«a)tb  ttiplr« 
8«t  00  Used  tMuiida  to  tlieir  dMin- 


To  those  indeed  that  are  wise,  the  riches  that  Nature 
requires  are  limited,  and  confined  within  the  compass  of 
Iheii"  real  needs,  as  within  a  circle  drawn  from  a  centre 
at  a  certain  distance. 

There  is  also  this  particular  mischief  in  tlic  love  of 
wealth,  that  this  desire  binders  and  opposes  its  own  sat- 
isfaction, which  other  desires  do  procure.  For  no  man 
abstains  from  a  good  morse!  because  he  loves  dainties, 
nor  from  wine  because  he  thirsts  after  wine,  as  these  men 
abstain  from  using  money  because  they  love  money.  Does 
it  not  look  like  madness  and  a  piteous  distemper,  for  a 
man  not  to  make  uee  of  a  garment  because  he  shakea  nith 
cold,  to  refuse  to  eat  bread  because  he  is  ready  to  famish 
with  hunger,  and  not  to  use  wealth  because  he  is  greedy 
of  getting  it?  This  is  the  evil  ease  that  Thrasonidcs  de- 
scribes: "  I  have  such  a  thing  within  by  me,  1  have  it  in 
my  power,  and  I  will  this  thing  (like  those  that  arc  madly 
in  love),  but  I  do  it  not.  "\Vhcn  I  have  locked  and  sealed 
up  all,  or  have  told  out  so  much  to  the  usurers  and  trades- 
men, I  scrape  together  and  hunt  after  more ;  I  qnarrel 
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and  contend  \rii\i  the  sorvanta,  the  ploughtncn  and  debt- 
ors. O  Apollo,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a  more  WL-etched  man, 
or  anv  lover  more  niiserublc  1 " 

5.  Sophocles  being  asked  by  one  whether  he  was  able 
yet  to  company  with  a  woman ;  Heavens  defend,  said  he, 
1  hare  got  my  liberty,  and  by  meana  of  my  old  age  have 
escaped  those  mad  and  furious  masters.  For  it  is  very  fit 
and  becoming  that,  when  our  pleasures  leave  us,  those 
desires  should  do  so  too,  which,  as  AIcocus  says, 

*Twu  DBT«r  naj  idvii'b  gooA  liap 
Hor  vromui'i  wlioUf  to  lucape. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  love  of  wealth,  which,  like  a 
hard  and  severe  misti-es-i,  compels  us  to  get  what  it  for- 
bids us  to  enjoy,  and  excites  an  appetite  but  denies  the 
pleasure  of  its  gratification.  Stratonicus  >vittily  abused 
the  Rhodians  for  their  profuseness,  when  he  said  that  they 
huilded  their  bou.ses  as  if  they  were  immorta],  hut  pro- 
vided for  their  tables  as  if  they  were  to  live  but  a  little, 
while.  So  covetous  men  seem  to  be  profuse  by  what  the] 
possess,  when  they  are  sordid  wretches  if  you  consider 
what  they  use  and  enjoy ;  for  they  endure  labor,  but  taste 
no  pleasure. 

Deraadea  once  came  to  Phocion's  house  and  surprised 
him  OS  be  was  at  diuncr ;  and  when  he  saw  his  frugal 
and  slender  diet,  I  much  wonder,  Fhocion,  says  he,  that 
you  should  manage  state  affaii-s,  and  can  dine  as  you  do. 
For  this  orator  hirasttlf  pleaded  causes  and  harangued  the 
people  only  for  his  gut ;  and  looking  upon  Athens  as  af- 
fording too  little  a  supply  for  his  luxury,  he  fetched  his 
provisions  from  Macedonia.  For  which  cause  Antipater, 
seeing  him  when  he  was  an  old  man.  compared  him  to  a 
sacrifice  when  all  was  over  and  there  remained  nothing  of 
the  beast  but  only  the  tongue  and  the  stomach.  But  whu 
would  not  wonder  at  thee,  O  wretched  man,  who,  being 
able  to  live  ns  thou  dost,  — so  sordidly,  so  unlike  a  man, 
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bestowing  nothing  on  anybody,  being  currish  to  thy 
friends,  unci  without  any  ambition  to  aerre  the  public,— 
yet  atflietest  thyself  and  watchest  wliole  nights,  hirest  out 
thy  labors,  licst  at  catch  for  inheritances,  crouchest  to 
every  one,  when  thou  art  bo  well  provided  by  thy  &ordid 
parsimony  to  live  at  easel 

It  is  repoited  of  a  certain  Byzantine,  that,  surprising  a 
whoremaster  with  his  wife  that  was  very  hai-d-favored,  he 
cried  out,  O  wretch,  what  compelled  thee  to  do  this  ?  —  for 
her  dowry  is  my  Bolacc.  It  is  ucccssary  for  kings,  far  pro- 
curators under  them,  for  those  that  covet  pre-eminence  and 
rale  over  cities,  that  they  should  heap  up  ti'eoaure;  they 
ore  forced  through  ambition,  pride,  and  vain-glory  to  make 
feasts,  to  gratify  friends,  to  maintain  a  retinue,  to  send 
presents,  to  feed  armies,  to  purchase  gladiators.  But  thou 
hast  BO  much  business  lying  upon  thy  hand,  tomientesfc 
thyself,  tumblcst  up  and  down,  and  all  this  while  livest 
the  life  of  a  snail  in  thy  shell  through  parsimony,  and 
endurest  all  hardships,  receiving  no  advantage  at  all ;  just 
like  the  bath-kccpct^as,  that  carries  the  wood  and  fuel 
for  the  fires  and  ia  always  filled  with  the  smoke  and  ashes 
of  the  stove,  but  itself  is  neither  bathed  nor  wai-mcd, 
washed  nor  cleansed  there. 

6.  I  havG  said  enough  of  this  sort  of  covetousness,  which 
makes  a  man  live  the  life  of  an  ass  or  ant.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  it  which  is  more  savage,  that  calumniates 
and  gets  inheritance  by  bad  arts,  that  jiries  into  other 
men*8  affairs,  that  is  full  of  thoughtfuhiess  and  cares* 
counting  how  many  of  their  friends  are  yet  alive,  and 
after  all  enjoying  nothiiig  of  what  by  all  these  arts  has 
been  heaped  up. 

As  therefore  wc  have  a  greater  aversion  and  hatred 
against  vipers,  poisonous  flies,  and  spiders  than  against 
hears  and  lions,  because  they  kill  and  destroy  men,  but 
■line  themselves  no  farther  of  their  carcasses,  which  they 
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do  not  feed  upoa  as  those  other  wild  beasts  do ;  so  they 
that  become  bad  and  ill  men  through  soi'didness  and  panti- 
mony  deserve  more  o£  our  abhorrence  than  those  that 
prove  such  by  luxurious  living  and  excess,  for  they  de- 
jirivc  others  of  what  they  are  neither  able  nor  inclined  fco 
make  use  of  themselves.  Hence  it  is  that  the  luxurious, 
when  they  are  rich  and  well  provided,  give  some  truce  to 
their  debaucheries ;  as  Demosthenes  said  to  some  that 
were  of  opinion  thut  Dcmadea  ceased  to  be  on  ill  man. 
Now,  sa}'S  he,  you  sec  him  full  and  glutted,  like  hons, 
that  then  hunt  not  after  prey.  But  as  for  the  others, 
who  in  the  management  of  affairs  propose  no  end  to 
themselves  either  of  pleasure  or  profit,  their  covetous  de- 
sires have  no  truce  or  cessution,  they  being  always  empty 
and  standing  m  need  of  all  things. 

7.  IJut  some  perhaps  may  plead  on  their  behalf,  that 
these  men  keep  and  hoaid  up  their  wealth  for  their  chil- 
dren and  heirs,  —  to  whom  they  pait  with  nothing  whilst 
they  are  alive ;  but,  like  tliose  mice  that  live  in  mines  and 
pick  up  and  eat  the  golden  sands  and  ore,  you  cannot 
come  by  any  of  that  gold,  till  you  anatomize  them  to  find 
it  after  they  are  dead.  But  to  what  end,  I  pray,  would 
they  leave  such  a  deal  of  money  and  a  great  estate  to 
their  children  and  heirs  ?  That  they  forsooth  may  pre- 
eerve  it  also  for  others,  and  those  others  in  like  manner 
ehall  hand  it  down  to  their  children  (just  like  those 
earthen  pipes  the  potters  make  for  a  water-courae,  which 
retain  none  of  the  water  themselves,  but  one  pipe  only 
conveys  it  to  the  next),  till  some  informing  false  accuser  or 
^rant  appears  and  cuts  off  this  keeper  in  trust,  and  when 
his  breath  is  stopped,  derives  and  diverts  the  course  of 
hie  wealth  into  another  channel ;  or,  as  they  say,  till  some 
one  that  is  the  most  wicked  of  the  race  devottrs  and  coo- 
Bumcs  all  that  those  who  went  before  him  had  preserved. 
For  not  only,  as  Euripides  ea}'s, 
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Cli[li1r«n  tintn  BlKre*  derlvDit  u\i  lia*«r  blnoJ 
Ptots  pcodlgnl  and  lewd,  n«n<  corns  to  good ; 

but  it  is  ns  true  of  the  children  of  the  parsicnonioas  ;  as 
Uiogcans  wittily  abused  this  sort  of  men,  when  he  said 
that  it  wits  bettor  to  be  a  certain  Megoriaa's  rum  tliLtn  his 
eon.  For,  under  the  pretence  of  training  tliem  up  and  in- 
structing tliem,  they  undo  and  pervert  them,  implanting  in 
them  their  o\vn  love  of  money  and  meanness  of  spirit,  and 
erecting  as  it  were  a  fortress  for  the  securing  their  inherit- 
ance in  the  minds  of  their  heirs. 

For  the  instructions  and  lessons  they  give  them  are  such 
as  these :  Gain  as  much  and  spend  as  little  as  may  be ; 
value  yourself  according  to  what  yon  are  xvorth.  But  cer- 
tainly this  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  contract  and  sew  them 
up,  just  like  a  purse,  the  better  to  conceal  and  keep  what 
ii  put  into  it.  The  pm-se  indeed  becomes  foul  and  musty 
after  money  is  put  up  in  it;  but  the  children  of  the  covet- 
ous, before  they  are  enriched  by  their  parents,  are  replen- 
ished with  covetous  desires  which  they  derive  from  them. 
And  indeed  they  pay  them  a  deserved  reward  for  their 
instructions,  not  loving  them  because  they  shall  receive  a 
great  estate  from  them,  but  hating  them  because  they  have 
it  not  so  soon  as  they  fain  would.  For  being  taught  to 
admire  nothing  but  wealth,  nor  knowing  any  other  end  of 
living  but  to  get  a  great  estate,  they  account  the  life  of 
their  parents  to  he  a  faindnince  to  that  of  Ihcir  own,  and 
fancy  so  much  time  is  taken  from  their  own  age  as  is  added 
to  theirs.  Wherefore,  whilst  their  parents  are  yet  living, 
they  secretly  always  steal  their  pleasures ;  and  what  they 
bestow  upon  their  friends  or  spend  upon  their  lusts,  and 
even  what  they  give  to  Uieir  tcacherSt  is  fetched  us  it  were 
from  another's  estate,  not  from  their  own. 

But  when  their  parents  ore  dead  and  tbcy  arc  once 
possessed  of  their  keys  and  seals,  then  their  way  of  living 
is  of  another  fashion,  and  they  put  on  another  face  and 
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aspect,  grave,  aerere,  and  morose.  You  bear  no  more  of 
their  former  pastimes,  nor  of  exercises  with  the  ball  nndj 
in  wrestling,  nor  of  the  Academy  or  the  Lyceum  :  but  they 
are  wholly  taken  up  in  examining  the  seivantfl,  looking 
orcr  writings,  in  debating  matters  with  those  that  rcccirc  or 
owe  tliem  money.  ITieir  hurry  of  business  and  tlionghtful- 
ness  will  not  give  them  leave  to  dine,  and  tbey  are  forced 
to  make  the  night  their  time  of  bathing;  the  gymnastic 
schools  in  which  they  wore  educated  and  the  water  of  Dirce 
are  neglected.  If  any  man  ask  him.  Will  you  not  go  and 
bear  the  philosopher  ?  How  can  I,  says  he,  now  that  my 
father  is  dead  I  [  am  not  at  leisure.  O  miserable  wretch ! 
What  has  thy  father  left  thee  to  he  compared  with  what  he 
has  taken  from  thee,  thy  leisure  and  thy  liberty?  And 
yet  it  is  not  so  much  he  that  hath  done  it,  as  the  wealth 
that  flows  round  thee  and  overpowers  thee,  which,  like  the 
women  Hesiod  speaks  of, 

ThM  wilhmit  firabnndt  hiinu,  Jind  iinAwnrM 
Besigna  ilice  up  tu  dotage  and  graji  luirt,* 

bringing  on  thy  80ul  those  cares  ^  like  untimely  wrinkles 
and  old  age  —  that  spring  from  covetous  desires  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  business,  that  shrivel  up  all  thy  vigor  and 
gaycty,  all  sense  of  hoaor,  all  kindness  and  humanity 
within  thee. 

8.  Put  some  will  say,  Do  you  not  see  rich  men  live 
splendidly  and  spend  high?  To  whom  we  answer:  Dost 
thou  not  hear  what  Aristotle  says,  that  some  there  ai'e  that 
do  not  use  wealth,  and  some  that  abuse  it?  For  neither 
sort  do  what  is  fit  and  becoming ;  but  %vbat  the  one  sort 
possess  does  neither  advantage  nor  adorn  them,  and  what 
Ike  other  sort  have  docs  both  hurt  and  dishonor  them. 

But  let  us  further  consider,  What  is  the  use  of  riches, 
for  which  men  eo  much  ndtnire  thcra  1  Is  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  3uf!ices  nature  ?     Alas !  in  this  respect  the 

•  BmIix],  Wurlu  aad  Dafi,  708. 
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wealthy  have  no  ndvantagc  of  tlioso  that  arc  of  a  meaner 
fortune  ;  but  wealth  (as  Theophrastiu  says)  is  really  no 
weiiltU  and  need  not  be  covctod,  if  Callias,  the  rUrUest  man 
of  Alliens,  and  Ismeoias,  the  wealthiest  of  Thebes,  made 
use  but  of  the  same  tbiTig^  that  Socrates  and  EpaminoudaH 
did.  For  as  Agathon  sent  away  the  miiHic  from  the  roiim 
where  he  feasted  to  the  womoa's  apartment,  contenting 
himself  \vith  the  discourses  of  his  guests,  so  you  would 
reject  and  send  away  the  purple  beds  and  the  high  prized 
tables  and  all  other  superfluous  things,  should  you  see  that 
the  rich  make  n^  of  the  same  things  with  the  poor. 
I  do  not  mean  thou  shouldst  presently 

Hans  u?  lli»  ni'liler  In  iha  tniAkc  at  mm. 
And  let  tli«  tnulci'  uid  oiun'a  Inbor  OMi*;  * 

but  much  rather  the  impertinent  labor  of  goldsmiths,  tur- 
ners, perfumers,  and  cooks,  when  thou  resolveat  wisely  and 
soberly  to  banish  all  useless  ttiiug^. 

But  if  the  things  that  suffice  nature  lie  in  common 
among  those  that  have  and  those  that  want  riches, — if 
rich  men  pride  thcmselres  only  in  things  superfluous,  and 
thou  art  ready  to  praise  Scopas  of  Thessaly,  who,  when  one 
be^ed  somewhat  of  him  he  had  in  his  house,  m  a  super- 
fluous thing  he  had  no  use  for,  made  answer,  "  But  we  rich 
men  count  our  felicity  and  happiness  to  lie  in  these  super- 
fluities, and  not  in  those  necessary  things," —  if  your  case 
be  thus,  have  a  cure  you  do  not  seem  like  one  that  magni- 
fies and  prefers  a  pomp  and  public  show  at  a  festival 
before  life  itself. 

Our  country's  feast  of  Bacchus  was  in  old  time  cele- 
brated iu  fl  more  homely  manner,  though  with  gi-eat  mirth 
and  jollity.  One  carried  in  procession  a  vessel  of  wine  and 
a  branch  of  a  vine,  afterwards  followed  one  leading  a  gttat, 
another  followed  him  bearing  a  basket  of  dried  figs,  and 
after  all  came  a  phallus.      But  all  these  are  now  despised 

•  HmIoJ.  Wwkt  and  !>•/■,  46. 
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and  out  of  date,  the  procession  Wing  made  with  golden 
vessels  and  comUv  garments,  driving  of  chariots  and  i)ersoD8 
in  masquerade.  And  just  thu8  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary and  useful  in  riches  are  swallowed  up  by  those  tliat 
are  unprofitable  and  superfluous. 

9.  lUe  most  of  us  commit  the  mistake  of  Telcmachus, 
For  he  through  inexperience,  or  rather  want  of  good  taste, 
when  he  saw  Nestor's  house  furnished  with  beds  and  tables, 
garments  and  carpets,  and  well  stored  with  sweet  and 
pleasant  wine,  did  not  look  upon  him  as  so  happy  a  man 
in  being  thus  well  provided  with  things  necesRarr  and 
useful;  but  when  he  beheld  the  ivory,  gold,  and  umber 
in  Menelaus's  house,  he  cried  out  in  amaxemcnt:  — 

Such,  anJ  not  noblor.  in  ihc  rrnlmi  nbcn^, 
Hj  wonJer  dluutca  ia  ilie  d-omt  otJoie.' 

Whereas  Socrates  or  Diogonea  would  have  said  rather :  — 

What  vain,  raxalioiu,  lucloi  lliingi  I've  MCti, 
And  gooi  tat  notlilng  but  W  iii'>*e  one'i  ipteco. 

Thou  fool,  what  is  it  thou  sayest?  "When  thou  oughtest  to 
have  stripped  thy  wife  of  her  purple  and  gaudy  attire,  that 
she  might  cense  to  live  luxuriously  and  to  run  mad  aHer 
strangei-s  and  their  fashions,  instead  of  this,  dost  thou 
adorn  and  beautify  thy  house,  that  it  may  appear  like  a 
theatre  or  a  stage  to  all  comers  ? 

10.  The  happiness  riches  pretend  to  is  such  that  it  de- 
pends upon  spectators  and  witnesses ;  else  it  would  signify 
nothing  at  all.  But  it  is  quite  othenvise  when  wc  consider 
temperance  or  philosophy,  or  such  knowledge  of  the  Gods 
as  is  requisite.  Por  these,  though  unknown  to  all  other 
mortah,  communicate  a  peculiar  Hght  and  great  splendor 
within  the  soul,  and  cause  a  joy  that  dwells  with  it  as  an 
inmate,  whilst  it  enjoys  the  chiefest  good,  though  neither 
Gods  nor  men  may  he  pri\7  to  it,  Such  a  thing  is  truth,  vir- 
tue, or  the  beauty  of  geometrical  and  astrological  sciences  ; 

•  Odyu.  IT.  14. 
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and  do  riches,  with  tlieir  bravei^  and  necklaces  and  all  that 
gaudery  that  pleases  girls»  deserve  to  be  compared  with  any 
of  these?  When  uoboily  observes  and  looks  on,  riches  are 
truly  blind  and  deprived  of  light  For  if  a  rich  man  makes 
a  meal  with  his  wife  or  familiara  alone,  he  makes  no  stir 
nboiit  magnificent  tjibles  to  cut  on  or  golden  cups  to  drink 
in, but  uses  those  that  come  next  to  hand;  and  his 'wife, 
without  any  gold  or  tiurplc  to  adorn  her,  presents  herself 
in  a  plain  dress.  But  when  he  makes  a  feast,  —  that  is, 
when  the  pomp  and  thcati-c  is  to  be  fitted  and  prepared, 
and  the  scene  of  riches  is  to  enter, — 

Then  fh>m  tho  *h\]\t,  with  coitlj*  gomls  fall  frangltt, 
The  troTcb  and  the  taldraiu  itnuKht  ue  brotiglit ;  * 

then  they  provide  lumps,  and  much  ado  is  made  about  the 
drinkiug-cups,  they  put  the  cup-bearers  into  a  new  dress, 
they  bring  forth  whatever  is  made  of  gold  and  silver  or  set 
with  precious  stones,  thus  plainly  declaring  that  they  would 
be  looked  upon  by  all  for  rich  men.  But  even  though  he 
should  eat  his  meal  alone,  ho  wants  hilarity  of  mind  and 
that  contentment  which  alone  mnkea  a  feast. 

•  8m  IL  XXm.  269. 
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1.  He  that  talks  hig  and  arrogantly  of  himself,  Hercu- 
lanus,  is  universally  condGinned  as  a  troublesome  and  ill- 
bred  companion.  But  the  most,  even  of  those  who  in 
words  migbtily  declaim  against  him,  seem  to  applaud  hian 
in  their  actions.     Euripides  could  say, 

If  ipcecli  ijrew  *ca.rci>.  >ni1  nl  ^rent  mlei  were  »o\A, 
CaiDiiicnil  liitDiielf  wlial  hriuli  tclbw  wuuld  t 
But  lines  the  inflnitft  trecuur«  of  the  air 
PnuM  Hnli*  jiJeldB,  non*  iruch  or  liilBuhood  «p*pa; 
Suffering  no  dnttuigc,  tliough  ihey  give  ihuir  wan. 

Tct  he  oflen  briugs  iu  bis  heroes  intolerably  boasting,  and 
stuffi}  tlieir  most  tragical  adventures  and  passions  with  im- 
proper discourses  of  themselves.     So  Pindar  declares, 

Unieuanabl;  to  fibr? 
Makes  luroiunjr  with  fur^ ;  * 

but  he  forbears  not  to  extol  his  own  raptures,  which  indeed, 
by  the  confctiiiiou  of  all  men,  arc  worthy  of  the  noblest 
praise. 

But  those  who  arc  crowned  for  mastery  in  the  games  or 
in  the  learned  combata  have  others  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
toricij,  that  the  people's  ears  be  not  grated  with  the  harsh 
noises  of  self-applause.  AndTimotheus  is  justly  censured 
as  unskilfully  and  irregularly  setting  forth  his  conquest  of 

•  Kndtr.  Olrmp.  IX.  68. 
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Fhrynis.  whea  he  thus  proadly  boasted  it  in  writiDg  :  Hap* 
py  man  wast  thou,  Timotheas,  whea  the  crier  proclaimed, 
'  The  Milesian  Timotheus  hath  vauquished  the  son  of  Carbo, 
the  soft  Ionian  poet,' 

It  is  true  then,  as  Xenophon  says,  The  most  pleasant 
sound  tliat  a  man  can  hear  ia  hi3  own  praise  in  anoiher'a 
mouth ;  but  the  most  odious  thing  unto  othera  is  a  man 
commending  himself.  For  we  brand  them  as  impudent 
who  commend  themselves,  it  becoming  them  to  be  modest 
though  they  were  praised  by  others ;  and  we  account  them 
UDJuii^t  in  arrogating  that  to  themselves  which  another  has 
the  sole  propriety  of  bestowing  on  them.  Besides,  if  we 
then  uru  silent,  we  seem  cither  angry  or  envious;  but  if 
we  second  their  discourse,  we  are  presently  entangled  and 
forced  to  contribute  raoie  than  vrc  intended,  speaking  to 
men's  faces  what  sounds  well  only  behind  their  backs ; 
and  so  we  undertake  rather  the  base  work  of  drudging 
flattery  than  any  real  offices  of  true  honor. 

3.  Yet,  however,  there  is  a  time  when  a  statesman  may 
be  the  subject  of  his  own  discourse,  and  give  a  free  rela- 
tion of  things  ho  has  worthily  done  or  said,  as  well  as 
other  truths ;  taking  rare  that  it  be  not  merely  for  favor 
or  reputation,  but  upon  some  emergent  occasion,  and  espec- 
ially, when  the  deeds  achieved  by  him  or  the  parts  that  be 
in  him  be  good  and  honest,  then  he  is  not  to  forbear  and 
say  merely  that  he  hath  done  so  or  else  much  like.  There 
is  indeed  a  pniiso  of  this  liind  which  bears  very  excellent  and 
lovely  fruit,  from  whose  seeds  arise  many  of  the  same 
species  very  much  meliorated  and  improved.  And  there^ 
fore  it  ia  that  the  wise  statesman  seeks  glory  not  as  the 
reward  or  solace  of  his  virtue,  nor  embraces  it  merely  as 
the  companion  of  hia  achievements,  but  because  the  being 
accounted  an  honorable  person  aiut  gallunt  man  affords  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  compaasiug  many  and  more  de- 
siriiblc  things      For  it  is  easy  and  delightful  to  be  of  use 
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to  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  and  love  us;  whereas,  if  a 
man  lie  under  calumnies  and  suspicions,  be  cannot  exert 
his  virtue  to  the  benefit  of  otbera  without  committing  a  kiud 
of  violence  upon  them. 

There  may  also  be  more  reasons  than  these,  which  we 
must  enquire  into,  that,  while  wc  cndouvor  to  avert  a  frivo- 
lous and  nauseous  applauding  of  ourselves^  we  chance  uot 
to  omit  that  sort  which  mny  be  ti'uly  useful. 

3.  The  praise  therefore  is  %'ain  which  a  man  heaps  on 
himself  to  provoke  others  alxo  to  praise  him,  and  is  chieAy 
contemptible,  as  proceeding  from  an  importunate  and  un- 
seasonable affectation  of  esteem. 

I'or  as  they  who  are  ready  to  die  for  food  are  compelled 
against  nature  to  gnaw  off  their  own  flesh,  and  thus  put  a 
misernble  end  to  their  famine  ;  eo  they  who  mortally  hun- 
ger after  praise,  unless  some  one  afford  them  a  httlo  scant- 
ling alms  of  commendation,  do  inolatP  the  laws  of  decency, 
shamelessly  endeavoring  to  supply  those  wants  by  an  un- 
natural extolling  of  themselves. 

But  when  they  do  not  on  the  bare  consideration  of  them- 
eelves  hunt  applinise,  but  strive  to  obscure  the  worth  of 
others,  by  fighting  against  their  praises  and  opposing  tlieir 
own  works  and  practices  to  theirs,  they  add  to  their  vanity 
an  envious  and  abhorred  baseness.  He  who  thrusts  his 
foot  into  another's  dunce  is  stigmatized  with  a  proverb  as  a 
ridlruloti3  and  pragmatical  clown  :  but  upon  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy to  thrust  ourselves  between  the  praises  of  othcns,  or 
to  interrupt  the  same  with  our  own  self  praise,  is  a  thing 
that  we  ought  equally  to  beware  of.  Neither  should  we 
allow  others  to  praise  us  at  such  a  time,  but  frankly  yield 
the  honor  to  those  who  are  then  celebrated,  if  their  merit 
be  real ;  and  though  the  pei-aons  be  vicious  or  un%vorthy, 
yet  must  we  not  take  from  them  by  setting  up  ourselves ; 
but  rather  ou  the  other  baud  we  must  reprove  the  unskil- 
iVil  applaudera.  and  demonstrate  their  encomiums  to  be 
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improperly  and  dangerously  conferred.      It  is  plttin  that 
these  errors  must  be  avoided. 

4.  But  sclf-prniso  is  not  liable  to  disgrace  or  blame  when 
it  )8  delicately  bandied  by  way  of  npology  to  remove  a  cal- 
umny or  accusation.  Thus  Pericles :  But  ye  arc  angrj"  at 
me,  a  man  infenor  to  none,  whether  it  be  in  the  understaad 
ing  or  interpreting  of  uecessiu-y  tilings  ;  a  mnn  who  am  a 
lover  of  my  country,  and  above  the  meauncsses  of  bribes. 
For,  in  speaking  with  this  gallantry  of  himself,  he  was  not 
only  free  from  arrogance,  vanity,  and  ambition,  but  he 
demonstrated  the  greatness  and  spirit  of  that  virtue  which 
could  not  be  dejected  itself,  and  even  humbled  and  tamed 
the  haughtiness  of  envy.  Such  men  as  these  will  hardly 
he  condemned ;  but  those  who  would  vote  against  them 
are  won  over  to  Uieir  cause,  do  receive  infinite  satisfaction, 
and  are  agreeubly  inspirited  with  this  noble  boasting,  es- 
pecially if  that  braverj'  be  steady,  and  the  gmund  firm  on 
which  it  stands.  This  history  does  frequently  discover. 
For,  when  the  Theban  generals  accused  IVlopidns  and 
Epaminondas  that,  the  time  for  their  oflico  as  Boeotarchs 
being  expired,  they  did  not  forth^vith  give  up  their  power, 
but  made  an  incursion  into  TiSconia  and  repaired  and  re* 
peopled  Messcne,  Felopidas,  submitting  himself  and  making 
many  lowly  entreaties,  very  hardly  obtained  his  absolution  : 
but  Epaminondas  loftily  glorying  in  those  actions,  a.nd  at 
last  declaring  he  would  willingly  be  put  to  death  so  that 
they  would  set  up  his  accusation,  *'  Epaminondas  hath  wasted 
Lncnnia,  hath  settled  Messcne,  and  happily  united  .Arcadia 
into  one  state*  against  our  ^vill,"  they  admired  him,  and 
the  citizens,  wondering  at  the  cheerful  greatness  of  his 
courage,  dismissed  him  with  unspeakable  pleasantness  and 
satisfaction. 

Therefore,  when  Agamemnon  thus  reproached  Dioraede^ 

OaonoCTydtati  —  he  whowftronglh  could  taoM 
Tlie  booDdlog  iievda.  In  umi  a  ml)[litj  n&iDe, — 
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Cinil  tlioo  remoie  the  inlnElIni  liniti  HeKsy, 
With  Kan  U  InactiTOiuid  activlcMejc! 

Stbenelus  is  not  to  be  much  condemned  for  Baying. 

OunolvM  much  grcMter  (lian  oar  kncotor* 
We  bmut;» 

for  Sthenelus  had  not  been  calumniated  himself,  but  h« 
onlj-  patronized  his  abused  friend ;  and  so  the  cause  ex* 
cused  that  freedom  of  speeph,  which  seemed  othcrwiec  to 
have  something  of  the  glorioso. 

But  Cicero's  magnifying  his  dihgence  and  prudence  in 
Catiline's  trial  was  not  very  pleasing  to  the  Romans;  yet 
when  Scii)io  said,  they  ought  not  to  judge  Scipio,  who  bad 
enstated  them  in  the  power  of  judging  all  men.  they  as 
tended  crowned  to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  with  him. 
For  Cicero  was  not  necessitated  to  this,  but  merely  spurred 
by  the  desire  of  glory ;  while  tlic  danger  wherein  Scipio 
stood  delivered  him  from  enrj*. 

5.  Now  talking  after  an  high  and  glorious  manner  proves 
advnntngcons,  not  only  to  persons  in  danger  of  the  law  or 
snch  like  eminent  distress,  but  to  those  also  who  are  clouded 
in  a  dull  series  of  misfortunes ;  and  that  more  properly 
than  when  they  appear  splendid  in  the  world.  For  what 
addition  can  words  make  to  those  who  already  seem  pos- 
sessed of  real  glory,  and  do  tic  indulging  and  basking  in 
her  beams?  But  those  who  at  present  arc  incapable  of 
ambition,  if  they  express  themselves  loftily,  seem  only  to 
bear  up  against  the  storms  of  Fortune,  to  imJergiid  tlic 
greatness  of  tlicir  souls,  and  to  shun  that  pity  and  coramis' 
oration  which  supposes  a  shipwrecked  and  foriom  condition. 
As  therefore  those  who  in  walking  affect  a  stiffnesis  )f  bo*ly 
and  a  stretched-out  neck  are  accounted  etfemiiiate  and  fop- 
pish, hut  are  commendwl  if  in  fencing  and  fighting  they 
keep  themselves  erect  and  steady;  bo  the  man  grappling 
with  ill  fortune,  if  he  raise  himself  to  resist  her, 
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and  by  a  bravery  of  speech  transform  himself  from  abject 
and  miserable  to  bold  and  noble,  is  not  to  be  censured  as 
obstinate  and  audacious,  but  honored  as  iuvincible  and  great 
So,  although  Homer  described  Putrocliis  in  the  happinesses 
of  his  life  as  smooth  and  without  envy,  yet  in  death  he 
makes  him  biive  sometiiing  of  the  bravo,  and  a  soldier'n 
gallant  roughness : 

HAd  ticcnt;'  morUli,  citch  th;  nutcb  In  miglit, 
UiJiKiaeil  Die  tUrlj,  itiej  U«i  tuak  In  llgliL.t 

So  Phocion,  though  otherwise  very  mild,  after  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  him,  showed  the  greatness  of  his  mind  in 
many  respects :  particularly  to  one  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
who  miserably  cried  out  and  bewailed  his  misfortune,  What, 
saj-s  he,  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  thee  to  die  with  Phocion  ? 

6.  Fm-ther,  a  mau  of  state  has  not  less  but  greater  lib- 
erty to  speak  any  thing  of  himself  when  his  merits  are 
rewarfled  with  injurious  and  unkind  returns.  Achillea 
usually  gave  the  Gods  their  glory,  and  spoke  modestly  in 
tliis  manner : 

WhenaW,  by  Jora'*  deeivo.  our  canqaaring  powera 
Bbkll  bumble  lo  tlic  diui  Troj'i  laRy  lowtn. 

But  when  he  was  unhandsomely  reproached  and  aspersed 
with  contumelies,  he  added  swelling  words  to  his  anger, 
and  these  in  his  own  applause: 

I  wc)c«d  twctrv  kraptft  citlM  on  the  mala ; 

and  also  these : 

It  w*a  not  (ha*.  irHan.  at  my  aisbt  wniuaJ, 
Tiojr  Mw  tnil  ireiaUtNl,  u  tbia  helmet  tilued.  t 

tor  apologies  claim  a  great  liberty  of  speech  and  boasting, 
as  coneidcrnhle  parts  of  their  defence. 
Themiiftoclea  also,  having  been  guUty  of  nothing  dis- 
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tasteful  either  in  his  words  or  actions,  yet  perceiving  the 
Athenians  glutted  with  him  and  beginning  to  neglect  liim, 
forbore  not  to  say :  Why,  O  ye  huppy  people,  do  ye  weary 
out  yourselves  by  still  receiving  benefits  from  the  same 
hands  ^  Upon  every  storm  you  fiy  to  the  same  tree  for 
shelter ;  yet,  when  iti^  fair  ag^ain,  you  despoil  it  of  it^  leaves 
OS  you  go  away. 

7.  Tliey  therefore  who  are  injured  usually  recount  their 
good  actions  to  the  ingrate.  And,  if  they  also  praise  those 
excellences  which  others  are  pleased  to  condemn,  they  are 
not  only  pardonable  but  altogether  without  blame.  For  it 
is  evident  they  do  not  reproach  others,  but  apologize  for 
themselves. 

This  gave  Demosthenes  a  glorious  freedom,  yet  allayed 
the  offensive  brightness  of  his  own  praises,  which  nlmost 
everywhere  shine  through  his  whole  Oration  on  the  Ci'own, 
in  which  he  extols  those  embassies  and  decrees  which  were 
60  much  objected  agiiinst  him. 

8.  Not  much  unlike  this  is  the  insinuating  delicacy  of  an 
antithesis,  when  a  person,  being  accused  for  any  thing  as 
a  crime,  demonstrates  its  opposite  to  be  base  and  vicious. 
So  Lycurgiis,  being  upbraided  by  the  Athenians  for  stop- 
ping a  sycophant's  mouth  with  money, said:  And  what  kind 
of  citizen  do  you  then  take  me  to  be,  who,  having  so  long 
managed  the  aifairs  of  the  republic  amongst  you,  am  at  last 
found  rather  to  have  given  Umn  to  have  received  money 
unjustly  i  And  Cicero,  Metellus  objecting  he  had  cast 
more  by  his  evidence  against  them  than  ever  he  had  ac- 
quitted by  his  pleading  for  them,  replies:  Who  therefore 
will  not  freely  declare  that  Cicero  has  more  honesty  and 
faith  than  eloquence  t  Many  expressions  of  this  nature 
are  in  Demosthenes  ;  particularly,  But  who  might  not  justly 
have  shiin  me,  if  I  had  endeavored  in  word  only  to  sully 
the  honors  and  glorious  titles  which  the  city  hath  t  Or, 
What,  think  you,  would  those  vile  fellows  have  said,  if. 
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whilst  I  had  been  curioasly  poring  on  other  things,  the 
cities   had  rejected  our  alliance  1*     And  all  his  foremen* 
tioned  oration  ingeniously  dresses  these  antitheses  and  solu 
tions  of  cases  with  the  subtle  oranmcnts  of  his  own  praise, 

9.  But  this  may  very  profitably  be  leamwl  therein,  that, 
delicately  tempering  the  encomiums  of  hia  auditors  with 
the  things  relating  to  himself,  be  secures  himself  from 
being  liable  to  envy,  nor  becomeg  suspected  of  self-love. 
There  he  relates  in  what  manner  the  Athenians  behaved 
themselves  to  the  Euboeans,  in  what  manner  to  the  The- 
bans,  and  what  benefits  they  conferred  upon  those  of 
Byzantium  and  Cheii-oiiesus  ;  in  all  which  he  confesses  his 
part  was  only  that  of  their  minister  or  steward.  Thus  by 
a  rhetoricfd  deceit,  he  finely  unci  insensibly  instils  his  ovra 
praises  into  his  hearers,  who  pleasingly  hang  upon  his 
words,  and  rejoice  at  the  commemoration  of  those  worthy 
deeds.  Now  this  joy  is  immediately  seconded  by  admira- 
tion, and  admiration  is  succeeded  by  a  liking  and  love  of 
that  person  who  so  wisely  administered  the  affairs.  This 
Epaminondus  seems  to  have  considered,  when  reviled  by 
Mencclidas,  as  though  he  had  an  higher  opinion  of  him' 
self  tlian  ever  Agamemnon  had.  If  it  be  so,  says  he, 
Tbebans,  'tis  you  have  puffed  me  up  ;  you,  by  whose  help 
alone  I  overthrew  the  Lticcdacmoniiin  empire  in  one  day. 

10.  But  since  for  the  most  part  men  are  exceedingly 
displeased  with  those  who  arc  the  trumpeters  of  their  own 
fume,  but  if  they  sound  forth  another's,  are  delighted  and 
give  them  cheerful  acclamations ;  it  is  hence  grown  a  fre- 
([uent  custom  amongst  orators,  by  a  seasonable  extolling 
those  who  have  like  purposes,  actions,  ami  manner  of 
life  with  theirs,  to  assure  and  wheedle  over  the  andilory 
to  themselves.  For  the  hearers  know  that,  though  the 
paneg>'rist  solemnizes  another's  worth,  he  has  yet  tlie  same 
endowments  of  virtue,  so  that  his  encomiums  will  redound 
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to  himeolf.  For  as  he  who  reproaches  any  man  for 
faults  of  which  lie  himself  is  guilty  cannot  but  perceive 
he  principally  upbniids  himself,  so  the  virtuous,  by  gi^■ing 
applauses  to  the  virtuous,  offer  their  own  praises  to  the 
apprehensive,  who  will  presently  cry  out.  Anil  are  not  you 
one  of  these  ?  Therefore  Alexander  honoring  Hercules, 
and  Androcottus  again  honoring  Alexander,  In  effect  pro- 
posed themselves  to  be  in  like  manner  honored  by 
others.  So  Dionysius  scoffing  Gclon,  and  calling  him  the 
Gelos  (or  laughing-stock)  of  Sicily,  waa  not  aware  that 
through  enry  he  had  happened  to  infringe  the  greatness 
of  his  own  authority  and  power. 

11.  These  things  the  man  of  state  must  know  and  ob- 
serve. Ts'ow  those  who  are  forced  upon  their  own  praises 
are  the  more  excusable,  if  they  arrogate  not  the  causes 
wholly  to  themselves,  but  ascribe  them  in  part  to  Fortune 
and  in  part  to  God.     Achilles  therefore  said : 

Since  now  at  longtli  ihe  powerful  will  of  liosren 
The  dire  dMtrojer  to  our  tmn  hai  efmt.* 

And  Timoleon  did  well,  who  erected  a  fane  to  Fortune, 
and  dedicated  liis  house  to  the  Good  Genius,  to  wliom  he 
referred  the  felicity  of  his  attempts.  But  best  of  all,  Py- 
thon of  Acnoa,  after  he  had  slain  Cotys,  coming  to  Athens 
and  percei\*iiig  the  orators  very  busy  in  applauding  him  to 
the  people,  which  displeased  many  and  stirred  them  up 
to  envy,  tlius  speaks :  These  things,  ye  Athenians,  some  of 
the  Gods  have  done;  our  hands  were  only  the  instruments 
of  their  work.  Sylla  also  prevented  envy  by  perpetually 
praising  Fortune,  not  his  own  prowess ;  and  at  last  stir- 
named  himself  Epaphroditus,  in  acknowledgment  that  his 
success  proceeded  from  the  care  of  Venus.  For  men  will 
more  readily  impute  a  defeat  to  chance  or  the  pleasure  of 
eorac  God  than  to  the  virtue  of  the  conqueror  ;  for  the  one 
they  think  to  be  a  good  not  pertinent  to  the  conqueror,  but 
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the  other  to  be  a  proper  defect  of  tlicir  own,  wliicb  pro- 
ceedeth  from  themselves.  The  laws  therefore  of  ZiUeucus 
were  reeeived  by  the  Lociions  with  the  more  williugaess 
and  dclipht,  because  he  had  tohl  them  Minerva  constantly 
appeared  to  him  and  dictated  and  instructed  him  in  tho^ 
laws,  and  that  they  were  none  of  them  his  own  inventions. 
l^.  This  kind  of  excuses  may  be  framed  as  convenient 
remedies  or  preventions  when  we  have  to  do  with  persons 
of  a  ditticult  or  envious  humor.  But  it  is  not  amiss  to  use 
some  little  revocations  or  corrections  of  what  may  seem 
spoken  to  our  praise,  before  those  who  aro  of  a  sedate  and 
compiMcd  temper.  If  any  commend  us  as  those  who  have 
learning,  riches,  or  anthority,  wc  should  hinder  tliem  from 
choosing  such  topics,  and  rather  desire  of  them,  if  they 
can,  to  take  notice  of  us  as  innocent,  good,  and  useful. 
Thus  we  do  not  so  much  confer  as  transfer  praises,  and 
seem  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  our  applauders,  but  rather 
to  be  offended  that  they  have  not  praised  conveniently  and 
for  truly  meritorious  things.  We  hide  also  inferior  \vith 
better  qualifications  ;  yet  not  as  desiring  to  be  commended, 
but  as  teaching  to  commend  aright.  Such  forms  as  these 
may  be  referred  hither:  It  is  tnie,  I  have  not  walled  the 
city  with  stones  or  brick ;  but  if  you  will  view  my  fortifi- 
cations, yon  shall  find  armor,  and  horses,  and  confederates.* 
But  more  apt  is  that  of  Pericles.  When  his  friends  be- 
wailed him  in  the  extremities  of  death,  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  authority  and  the  great  offices  he  had  dis- 
charged, Hs  also  what  victories,  trophies,  and  cities  he  hod 
lef^t  the  Atheniana ;  but  he,  raising  himself  a  little,  reproved 
tliem  as  fixing  only  upon  common  encomiums,  and  en- 
larging rather  on  those  of  fortune  than  on  those  of  riitue, 
whereas  they  neglected  the  greatest  matter,  which  was 
more  peculiar  to  himself,  —  that  he  had  never  been  the 
occasion  of  any  Athenian's  wearing  black.    And  hrnce 
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the  orator  mav  team,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  to  transfer  the 
eulogiums  of  bis  eloquence  to  his  virtuous  life  and  miui- 
ncrs  ;  and  the  commander  who  is  admired  and  applauded 
for  his  conduct  and  happy  fortune  in  tlic  ivurs  may  freely 
propose  his  clemency  or  justice  as  more  worthy  to  be 
praised.  Nay,  further,  it  becomes  oven  an  emperor,  upon 
a  profusion  of  such  glutting  praises  as  flatterers  are  com- 
monly guilty  of,  to  eay  something  of  this  nature : 

No  OoA  am  I.     Why  do  y«  ciguol  me 
'Dm*  Id  tli'  ininitrtial  power».» 

If  you  know  me  well,  let  my  justice  or  temperance,  my 
equanimity  or  humanity,  be  rather  spoken,  of.  For  even 
envy  herself  can  easily  concede  the  lesser  honors  to  him 
who  refuses  the  greater :  nor  will  it  rob  any  of  true  en- 
comiums, not  to  expect  false  and  vain  ones.  Therefore 
several  princes,  who  permitted  not  themselves  to  be  called 
Gods  or  the  offspring  of  the  Gods,  have  yet  assumed  the 
titles  Philadelphus,  Fhiloractor,  Evergetca,  or  Theophilns ; 
and  were  never  offended  when  they  were  honored  with 
those  glorious  yet  human  appellations. 

Again,  they  who  in  their  wntings  and  sajings  are  abso- 
lute votaries  to  wisdom  by  no  meaJis  will  be  called  etupoi  (or 
vrise  men),  but  can  i)re8cntly  swallow  the  epithet  of  philos- 
ophers (or  lovers  of  ^visdom),  or  that  of  proficients,  or  any 
other  easy  name  which  sounds  not  big  nor  exposes  them  to 
cnv)' ;  and  so  they  beget  and  prcser\-e  a  good  esteem.  But 
your  rhetorical  sophisters,  whilst  in  their  orations  they 
gape  for  the  extraordinary  acclamations  of  divine,  angel- 
ical, wonderful,  lose  even  those  common  ones  of  manly  or 
pretty  well. 

18.  Now  as  skilftil  painters,  that  they  may  not  offend 
those  that  have  weak  eyes,  allay  their  over-bnght  and 
gaudy  colors  by  tempering  them  with  darker  ;  so  there  are 
some  who  will  not  represent  their  own  praises  altogether 
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gltiriog  and  iiomoderatcly  splendid,  but  cast  in  some  de- 
fects, some  scapes  or  slight  faalta^to  take  away  the  danger 
of  displeasure  or  envy.  Epcus  intolerably  brags  of  hia 
skill  in  boxiag, 

I'll  enub  mjr  tdnrtuy't  1»dy.  tntk  liEi  tioiiM; 

yot  h.e  would  seem  to  qualify  all  with  this, 

Im  'l  out  enonjth  thai  I'm  in  fltflit  nntkillw)  I  ■ 

But,  to  say  truth,  to  excuse  his  arrogance  with  so  base  a 
confession  is  ridiculous.  lie  tlicu  who  would  be  un  exact 
man  corrects  liimsclf  for  his  forgetfulnesa,  ignorance,  am- 
bition, or  eagerness  for  certain  knowledge  and  discourses. 
So  docs  Ulysses  when  he  says  of  the  Sirens, 

Tliuii  iho  DtTM)!  oliumivr*  warbled  o'er  iIm  main , 
Mjr  loul  iakct  winK  to  mci^t  lli«  litsretil}'  itrala  ; 
I  girt  tb«  tiga,  Biid  «lriii[l'*>  <"  l>*  ff^  i 

ftnd  again,  when  he  sang  of  hts  visit  to  the  Cj'clops, 

Tlicir  wholetonie  coiinml  rwhiy  I  declined, 
Cnrioui  u>  Ti«w  ih«  mnn  nf  mnniitroiu  kind. 
And  txj  wlutt  Mcial  ritM  a  Mrag*  )end*.t 

And  for  the  most  pai-t  it  is  a  good  antidote  agidnst  envy, 
to  mix  amongst  our  praises  those  faults  that  are  not  al- 
together ungenerous  and  base.  Therefore  many  temper 
them  not  only  with  confessions  of  poverty  or  unitkil  fulness, 
but  even  of  vile  descent.  So  Agathocles,  carousing  amongst 
the  Sicilian  youth  in  golden  bowls  very  curiously  wrought, 
commanded  earthen  {tots  to  be  brought  in.  See  (says  he) 
what  diligence,  laboriousness,  and  fortitude  can  do!  Once 
we  made  muggen  jugs,  but  now  vessels  of  gold.  For  his 
original  was  so  mean  and  contemptible,  that  it  was  thought 
be  had  served  in  a  potter's  shop  who  at  last  governed 
almost  all  Sicily. 

14.  These  are  the  outward  preventions  or  remedies 
Bgaiast  diseases  that  may  arise  from  tlie  speaking  of  one'i 
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eelf.  There  are  some  others  inward,  which  C»to  has  re- 
course to  when  he  tells  us  he  wa^  envied  for  neglecting 
his  domestic  affairs  and  being  vigilant  whole  nights  in  those 
of  his  country.     So  with  this: 


And  this : 


How  ttuli  I  liOAit,  wlio  grew  so  cMilf, 

Though  matlereil  'moDgsl  the  conmion  ialillei7 ; 

Groat  in  laj  fbrtuno  u  tbe  buvMl  bo  t 


Bat  I  am  loath  to  Imd  put  Ubor'a  gvat ; 
Iter  will  nlreal  &viii  «  frctli  Iriwp  of  pain*.' 


For  as  they  who  obtain  great  possessions  of  houses  or 
lands  gi-atis  and  with  little  difficulty  are  under  the  eye  of 
ciivy,  but  not  if  their  ]}urchases  were  troublesome  and  dear, 
BO  it  is  with  them  who  arrive  at  honor  and  applause. 

Id.  Well  then,  since  it  is  evident  we  may  praise  our- 
selves not  only  inofTensirely  and  without  being  liable  to 
envy,  but  with  great  advantage  too  ;  that  we  may  seem  not 
to  do  this  for  itself,  but  for  a  further  and  better  end,  first 
consider  whelher  it  may  prove  for  the  instruction  of  the 
company,  by  exciting  them  to  a  virtuous  emulation.  For 
eo  Nestor'it  relation  of  his  own  achievements  inflamed 
Patroclus  and  nine  others  with  a  vehement  desire  of  single 
combat ;  and  we  know  the  couoscl  that  brings  persuasive 
deeds  as  well  as  ivords,  a  lively  exemplar,  and  nn  imme- 
diate familiar  iuccutive,  lusouls  a  man  with  couiage, 
moves,  yea,  vehemently  spurs  him  up  to  such  a  resolution 
of  mind  as  cannot  doubt  tlie  possibility  and  success  of 
the  attempt  This  was  the  reason  of  that  chorus  in  Lace> 
daemon  consisting  of  boys,  young  men,  and  old  men,  which 
thus  sang  in  parts :  — 

Old  M>«.        Onoe  we  were  young,  and  bold  and  ttmng. 

Bora.  And  "c  ilinll  be  no  lett  ore  Iodk. 

Toufo  Mbm.    Wo  now  aro  auch  ;  behnlil  u«,  If  jou  vrill.t 

Well  and  politicly  in  this  public  entertainment  did  the 
legislator  propose  to  the  youth  obvious  and  domestic  ex 
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amplcs  of  such  as  had  already  performed  the  things  he 

exhorted  thcta  to. 

16.  Moreover,  it  is  not  ooly  available  for  the  exciting  of 

a    generous  emulation,  but    sometimes  ref[uisite   for   the 

silcuciug  and  taming  an  insolent  and  auduciom  man,  to 

talk  a  little  gloriously  of  one's  self.     As  Nestor  in  this : 

I  haT«  coDTcneil  witii  men  mure  gsUjuit  &r 

TbiB  yoQ  ;  much  jour  luperion  lliey  in  ill  thinjii  wara, 

Kor  did  Oi^y  o^ar  to  coiii«iDn  mc  dnm.* 

And  Aristotle  writes  to  Alexander,  that  not  only  those 
who  have  mighty  empires  may  think  highly  of  themselves, 
but  they  also  who  have  worthy  tbonglits  and  notioDs  of  the 
Gods.  Such  a  remark  as  this  is  also  profitable  against 
enemies,  and  recalls  ttie  spirits : 

Wtak  torm  of  m\ict]r  om  itrragtb  oppote.t 

And  such  a  rejection  aa  that  of  Agesilnua,  who  said 
concerning  the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  heard  him  called 
the  Great:  And  who  is  greater  than  I,  unless  he  be  more 
justT  So  Epaminondas  answered  the  Lacedaemonians, 
l^vhen  they  had  spun  oat  a  long  accusation  against  the 
Thebans :  I  see  tlicn  we  have  forced  you  out  of  your  wonted 
humor  of  short  speech. 

The  like  to  these  are  proper  against  adversaries;  but 
amongst  our  friends  and  fellow-cltizcns  a  seasonable  glory- 
ing is  good  not  only  to  humble  and  throw  down  their 
haughtiness,  but  if  they  be  fearful  or  astonished,  to  fetch 
back  their  courage  and  teach  thera  to  rally  up  themselves 
again.  Therefore  Cyrus  in  perils  and  battles  talked  at  a 
thundering  rate,  but  otherwise  was  mild  and  gentle  in  dis- 
course. And  Antigonus  the  Second  generally  was  modest 
and  free  from  blustering ;  but  at  the  sea-fight  at  Cos,  — 
one  of  his  friends  saying,  Sec  you  not  how  much  greater 
themimberof  the  enemy's  ships  is  than  ours? — he  answers. 
And  for  how  many  ships  dost  tliou  reckon  me  ? 
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This  Homer  seems  to  have  considered,  who  makes 
Ulysses,  when  his  friends  wore  dismayed  at  tlie  noise  and 
horrible  wsivcs  of  Charybdis,  immind  them  of  his  former 
stratugeais  aad  valor : 

O  fH«ndt  I  0  «fl«n  trltd  In  m<lT»r*«  iloniw  I 
Witli  illi  fmnitinr  in  more  ilmuiiU)  flonna  I 
Deep  in  the  dire  C<rcIopcBii  den  you  iay. 
Yet  safe  reiuni'J,  —  U1j*m»  M  Uie  ntj.' 

For  this  kind  of  praise  is  not  such  as  the  haranguers  to 
the  people  or  sophistical  beggars  use,  nor  those  who  affect 
popular  humming  and  applause ;  but  a  necessarj'  pledge 
of  that  courage  and  conduct  which  must  be  given  to 
hearten  up  our  friends.  For  we  know  that  opinion  and 
confidence  in  him  whom  we  esteem  endued  with  the  forti* 
tude  and  experience  of  a  complete  captain  is,  in  tlie  crisis 
of  a  battle,  no  small  advantage  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
day. 

17.  We  hare  before  declared  the  opposing  of  himself  to 
the  reputation  and  credit  of  another  to  be  altogether  unbe- 
fitting a  worthy  man  :  but  where  a  vicious  praise  becomes 
hurtful  and  corruptive,  creating  an  earnestness  after  evil 
things  or  an  evil  purpose  in  great  matters,  it  is  not  un> 
profitable  to  refuse  it :  but  it  becomes  us  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  company  towards  better  sentiments  of  things, 
6howing  them  the  difference.  For  certainly  any  one  will 
be  pleased  when  he  sees  many  voluntarily  abstaining  from 
the  >ice3  they  heard  cried  down  aad  reproved ;  but  if  base- 
ness be  well  accouutcd  of,  and  honor  be  made  to  attend  on 
him  who  pursues  pleasure  or  avarice,  where  is  the  nature 
so  happily  strong  that  can  resist,  much  less  conquer,  the 
temptation  1  Therefore  a  generous  and  discreet  person 
mu«t  set  himself  against  the  praises,  not  of  e\il  men,  but 
of  evil  actions;  for  this  kind  of  commcadatton  perverts 
the  judgments  of  men,  and  miserably  leads  them  to  imitate 
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and  emulate  iin^vorthy  practices  as  laudable.  But  tliej 
may  be  easily  bewrayed  by  confronting  them  with  opposlle 
truths,  Thcodorus  the  tmgcdiun  is  reported  to  have  enid 
to  Sutyrus  the  comedian.  It  is  not  so  wondei-ful  an  art  to 
move  the  theatre's  laughter  as  to  force  its  teuns.  But  if 
Bome  philosophci'  should  have  retorted,  Aye;  but,  friend, 
it  is  not  so  fit  and  seemly  to  mukc  men  weep,  ns  to  remove 
and  free  them  from  their  sorrows,  it  is  Hkely  by  this  odd 
way  ot  commending  himself  he  would  havo  delighted  his 
hearer,  and  endeavored  to  alter  or  secure  his  Judgment 
So  Zeno  knew  how  to  speak  for  himself,  when  the  great 
number  of  TTieophrastus's  scholars  was  opposed  to  the 
fewness  of  hia,  saying.  His  ehonis  is  indeed  greater  than 
mine,  but  mine  is  sweeter.  And  Phocion.  while  Lcosthoncs 
yet  prospered,  being  asked  by  the  orators  what  gr>ad  he 
had  done  the  citj',  replies :  Nothing  but  this,  that  in  my 
government  of  you  there  have  been  no  funeml  orations, 
but  all  the  deceased  were  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors.  So  Crates,  by  way  of  antithesis  to  this  epitaph 
of  the  glutton, 

Wliiit  I  hare  eat  is  mine  ;  in  wordi  my  will 
I'tl'  hail,  and  of  toy  luil  hsie  took  lujr  All, 

well  opposes  these, 

Wliit  I  hBTO  tenmi  It  mine ;  I'te  Ii«I  my  tbou^t, 
Aiiil  ID*  Lhfl  MiitM  notiU  trullMi  hsT*  UugliU 

This  kind  of  praise  is  amiable  and  advantoj^eons,  teach- 
ing to  admire  and  love  convenient  and  profitJihle  things 
instead  of  the  superfluous  and  vain.  Thus  much  for  the 
stating  of  the  question,  in  what  cases  and  how  fur  self- 
praise  may  be  inoffensive. 

18.  Now  the  order  of  the  discourse  requires  to  show 
how  an  uncomely  and  unseasonable  affectation  of  praise 
may  be  avoided.  Discourse  of  a  man's  self  usually  sallies 
&om  self-love,  as  from  its  fort,  and  is  there  observed  to 
lay  wait,  even  in  those  who  are  vulgarly  thought  free 
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enough  from  ambition.  Therefore,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  hculth  to  avoid  dangerous  and  unwholesome 
places,  or  being  in  them  to  take  the  greater  care,  m 
ought  there  to  bo  a  like  rule  concerning  converse  and 
epealting  of  one's  self.  For  this  kind  of  talk  has  slip- 
pery occasions,  into  which  wo  unnwaros  and  indiscemiblv 
are  apt  to  f;ill. 

For  first  (aa  is  above  said),  ambition  usually  intrudes 
into  the  praises  of  others  with  some  flourishing  remarks 
to  adorn  herself.  For  let  a  person  be  commended  by  his 
equal  or  inferior,  the  mind  of  the  ambitious  is  tickled  and 
rubbed  at  the  hearing  of  his  praise,  and  immediately  he 
is  hurried  by  an  intemperate  desire  and  precipitation  after 
the  like :  as  the  appetite  of  the  hungry  is  sharpened  by 
seeing  others  eat. 

19.  In  the  second  place,  the  story  of  men's  prosperous 
actions  naturally  canies  them  into  the  humor  of  boasting; 
and  joy  so  far  transports  them,  that  they  swell  with  their 
own  words  when  they  would  give  you  a  relation  of  their 
Tictories  or  their  success  in  the  business  of  the  state,  or 
of  their  other  publicly  applauded  actions  or  orations,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  contain  themselves  and  preserve  a  mean. 
In  which  kind  of  error  it  is  observable  that  soldiers  and 
mariners  are  most  entangled.  Nor  is  it  infreqvient  with 
those  who  return  from  the  government  of  provinces  and 
the  management  of  great  affairs.  Such  as  these,  when 
mention  is  once  made  of  illustrious  and  royal  personages, 
presently  thrust  in  some  eulogies  of  themselves,  aa  pro- 
ceeding from  the  favor  and  kind  opinion  of  those  princes; 
and  then  they  fancy  they  seem  not  at  all  to  have  praised 
themselves,  bnt  to  have  given  only  a  bare  account  what 
great  men  have  said  honorably  of  thorn.  So  another  sort, 
little  different  from  these,  think  they  are  not  discerned 
•when  thoy  tell  you  all  the  familiarities  of  kings  and  em- 
perors with  them  and  their  particular  applying  themselves 
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to  them  in  discourse,  and  appear  to  recount  tbem,  not  as 
tticrcby  intending  their  own  honor,  but  as  bringing  in  con- 
Bidenibie  evidences  of  singuliir  iifFability  and  humanitj'  in 
persons  so  exceeding  great. 

We  see  then  whiit  reason  we  have  to  look  narrowly  to 
oiinclvcs,  thai,  whilst  we  confer  pridses  on  others,  we 
give  no  ground  for  euspicion  that  we  make  them  but  the 
vehicles  of  our  own,  and  that,  "  in  pretending  to  celebrate 
Patroclus,"  under  his  name  we  mean  romantically  ourselves. 

20.  Fuithcr,  that  kiud  of  dtticoursc  which  consists  in 
dispraising  and  finding  fault  is  dangerous,  and  yields  op* 
portiinity  to  those  that  watch  it  for  the  magnifying  their 
own  little  worth.  Of  this  old  men  ai-e  inclinable  to  be 
guilty,  when,  by  chatitisiug  and  debusing  others  for  their 
vices,  they  exalt  themselves  as  wonderfully  great  in  the 
opposite  virtues.  Indeed  to  these  there  must  be  a  very 
large  concession,  if  tbcy  be  reverend  not  only  in  age,  but 
in  virtue  and  place ;  for  it  is  not  altogether  an  unprofit- 
able way,  since  it  may  somctiraes  create  an  extraordinary 
2cal  and  emulation  of  honor  in  those  who  arc  thus  spurred 
up.  But  otherwise  that  sort  of  humor  is  carefnlly  to  be 
shunned  ;  for  reproof  is  often  bitter,  and  wants  a  great 
deal  of  caution  to  sweeten  and  correct  it.  Now  this  is 
not  done  by  the  tempering  our  own  praises  with  the  rep- 
rehension of  another ;  for  he  is  an  unworthy  and  odious 
fellow  who  seeks  his  own  credit  through  any  man's  dis- 
grace, basely  endeavoring  to  build  a  slight  reputation  of 
his  virtue  upon  the  discovery  of  anothcra  crimes. 

21.  Lastly,  as  they  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  a  dan- 
gerous sort  of  laughter, —  which  is  a  kiud  of  violent  pas- 
sion or  disease,  —  must  preserve  especially  the  smooth 
parts  of  the  botly  from  tickling  incentives,  which  cause 
these  parts  to  yield  and  relent,  thus  provoking  the  pas- 
•ion ;  so  they  whose  minds  are  soft  and  prepense  to  the 
desires  of  reputation  must  carefully  beware  that  they  b^ 
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not  precipitafr-d  by  tJie  ticklinga  of  another's  praises  into 
a  vaporing  oi  themselves.  They  ought  rather  to  blush, 
if  they  hear  themselves  comtncmlpd,  and  not  put  on  a 
brazen  fafj.  They  ought  modestly  and  handsomely  to 
reprove  their  applauders  as  having  honored  them  too 
much,  and  not  chide  them  for  hnving  been  too  sparing  in 
their  praise.  Yet  in  this  many  offend,  putting  those  who 
speak  advantageously  of  them  in  mind  of  more  things  of 
the  same  nature ;  endeavoring  to  niuke  a  huge  heap  of 
■rcditablc  actions,  till  by  what  they  themselves  add  they 
3poil  all  that  their  friends  have  conferred  to  the  promot- 
ing their  esteem. 

Some  Uicre  are  who  flatter  themselves,  till  they  are  stu- 
pidly puffed  up  ;  others  allure  a  man  to  talk  of  himself, 
and  take  him  by  casting  some  little  gilded  temptation  in 
his  way ;  and  another  sort  for  a  little  sport  will  be  putting 
questions,  as  those  in  Menander  to  the  silly  bra^adocio 
Boldier : 

flow  did  jrou  got  thli  wanDd  I 

Bj  a  fnrintit  ilart. 

For  lieivcn'a  wike,  how  1 

Aa  ttom  m^  icallnii  Udder 
iRiDOntcd  itiB  iirnuil  will*,    tieulicrt!    Bvhnltll 

Then  I  pitM.'ectI  lu  tliuw  mj  ■wound 
W!lh  •unot  look ;  but  Ihc/  «|Killed  all  with  Uoght«r. 

22.  We  must  be  watcliful  ux  all  these  cases,  that  we 
neither  of  ourselves  drop  into  our  o^vn  inconvenient 
praises,  nor  be  hooked  into  them  by  others.  Now  the 
beat  and  most  certain  way  of  security  is  to  look  back 
upon  such  as  we  can  remember  guilty  of  this  fault,  and 
to  consider  how  absiu-d  and  ugly  it  is  accounted  by  all 
men,  and  that  hardly  any  thing  is  in  converse  a  greater 
disturbance  than  this. 

Hence  it  is  that,  though  there  be  no  other  quality  in 
such  persons  unpleasing,  yet,  as  if  Nature  had  taught  us 
to  abhor  and  fly  it,  wc  hasten  out  to  get  a  Uttlc  fresh  air ; 
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and  erca  tiie  very  parasite  and  tiuligcul  dattcrcrs  are  un- 
easy, when  the  wealthy  and  great  mei  by  whose  scraps 
they  live  begin  to  admire  and  extol  themselves ;  nay, 
they  give  out  that  they  pay  the  great*rat  portion  of  the 
shot,  when  they  must  give  ear  to  such  vaaitaen.  There- 
fore be  in  Menander  cries  out, 

Tbejicitlnio— luna  niAmntM  guest — 
Vltii  tholr  wIm  •>j4nv«  wid  tlietr  Mildittr'a  knts*; 
Bow  boM  thsM  gloriotoi  arc  I 

But  these  faults  arc  not  only  to  be  objected  agamst 
common  soldiers  and  upstarts  who  detain  others  with 
jjaudy  and  proud  relations  of  their  own  actions,  but  also 
against  sophista,  philosophers,  and  commandera  who  grow 
full  of  themselves  and  talk  at  a  fastuous  rate.  Therefore 
it  is  fit  we  still  remember  that  another's  dispraise  always 
accompanies  the  indiscreet  praises  of  ourselves ;  that  the 
end  of  vaiu'glory  is  disgrace ;  and  that,  net  Demosthenes 
tells  us,  the  compimy  will  both  be  offended  and  judgn 
othcrw^  of  us  than  we  would  have  them.*  Let  us  thca 
forbear  to  talk  of  ourselves,  unless  the  profit  that  we  or 
our  hearers  may  thence  probably  reap  be  considerably 
great. 

*  8e<  DemoaUieiM*  on  Um  Crom,  p.  310,  S. 
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HEALTH. 

1.  Since  it  is  your  opiuioD  that  it  would  be  requisite  for 
me  to  collect  together  what  I  have  discoursod  and  HTitton 
dispci'sedly  in  Beverol  treatises  explaining,  ns  we  appre- 
hended his  sense  and  meaning,  what  opinion  Plato  had 
conceiTiing  the  soul,  as  requiring  a  particular  commentary 
by  itself;  therefore  I  have  compiled  this  discourse,  whicli 
asks  for  your  consideratiou  «ud  paidon  not  only  because 
the  mutter  itself  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  handled,  but 
also  because  the  doctrines  herein  contained  are  somewhat 
contrary  to  those  held  by  moat  of  the  Platouic  philosophers. 
And  I  will  first  rehearse  the  words  us  they  run  originally 
in  the  text  itself  of  Timaeus.f 

"  There  being  one  substance  not  admitting  of  dirision,  but 
continuing  still  the  same,  and  nnotbor  liable'  to  be  divided 
among  several  bodies,  out  of  both  these  he  produced  for  a  mid- 
dle mixture  a  third  sort  of  Substance,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  Same  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Other,  and  placed  it 
in  tbc  midst  between  that  which  was  indivisible  and  that 
which  was  subject  to  be  corporeally  divided.     Then  taking 

*  See  notckli'*  ill»erUtintl  VAa  dit  Bildajig  der  WtilJrtle  I'n  TimoMt  Het  Pht«ii, 
Botf  roprinlvJ  in  liis  Kl«iine  Sclirlften,  I U.  pp.  10U-lt>0.  F»r  ilia  pnuif^s  rvlnling 
tomiulc,  to?  WmtplmVl    lliiiamuk  und  MrlajiSir  der  Grirrhtn.pi^,  lai-lS&.     Sm  bIM 

tfannntf  prcSxeil  to  Plutarch  on  Mmic,  vol.  L  p.  LOIL    (0.) 
t  TiniAciu,  ^1,  31/  A-U. 
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all  three,  be  blended  them  into  one  form,  forcibly  adapting 
to  tlie  Same  the  natui'e  of  the  Other,  not  readily  conde- 
scending to  a  mixture.  Now  >vhea  he  had  thus  mixed 
th'.m  with  the  Substunce,  and  reduced  the  three  into  one, 
he  again  divided  this  whole  matter  into  so  many  parts  as 
were  thought  to  be  nccessiu^ ;  every  one  of  these  parts 
being  composed  of  the  Same,  the  Other,  and  the  Substance 
And  thus  he  began  his  division." 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  an  endless  toil  to  recit»  the  con- 
tentions and  disputes  that  have  from  hence  arisen  among 
his  interprnters,  and  to  you  indeed  superttuous,  who  are  not 
ignorant  yourselves  of  the  greatest  part. 

But  seeing  that  Xenocrutes  won  to  his  opinions  several 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  while  he  defined  the 
substance  of  the  soul  to  be  number  moved  by  itself;  and 
that  many  adhered  to  Grantor  the  Solian,  who  affirmetl  the 
soul  to  consist  partly  of  an  essence  perceptible  to  the  mind, 
partly  of  a  nature  concerned  with  sensible  things  and  sub- 
ject  to  opinions ;  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  perepicuity 
of  these  matters  clearly  dilucidatcd  will  afford  you  a  fair 
entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  the  rest. 

2.  Nor  does  either  of  the  two  conjectures  require  many 
words  of  explanation.  For  the  one  side  preteiuls  tliat  by 
the  mUture  of  the  divisible  aud  indivisible  substance  no 
other  thing  is  meant  than  the  generation  or  origiaat  of 
number,  seeing  that  the  unit  is  undividable  but  multitude 
is  subject  to  division  ;  however,  that  out  of  these  is  begot 
number,  unity  terminating  plurality  and  putting  a  period  to 
infinity,  which  they  call  the  unlimited  binary.  This  binary 
Zaralas,  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  named  the  mother,  but 
the  unit  the  father  of  number;  and  therefore  he  believed 
those  numbers  were  the  best  n-hich  approached  nearest  in 
resembhiuce  to  the  unit  Neverthelesa,  this  number  can- 
not be  said  to  be  the  soul ;  for  it  neither  has  the  power  to 
move,  neither  can  it  be  moved.     But  the  Same  and  tho 
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Other  being  blended  together,  of  which  ono  is  the  original 
of  motion  and  mutation,  the  other  of  rest  and  stability^ 
from  these  two  springs  the  soul,  which  is  no  less  uctive  or 
passive  ifcwlf  to  stay  or  to  be  stayed,  than  to  move  or  to 
be  moved. 

But  the  folloivers  of  Grantor,  supposing  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  soul  to  consist  in  judging  of  those  things  which 
are  dit^cernible  to  the  uuderstaudin^  and  those  which  ai'o 
liable  to  sense,  as  also  of  the  differences  and  similitudes  of 
tliese  things,  us  'ivell  in  themselves  as  in  reference  one  to 
anather,  allege  the  soul  to  be  composed  of  all,  to  the  end 
she  may  have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Now  the 
tilings  of  which  the  All  is  composed  are  fourfold,  —  the 
mlelligible  natiu'e,  always  immutable  and  still  the  same, 
and  the  sensitive  nature,  which  is  passive  and  subject  to 
alteration  ;  and  also  the  nature  of  the  Same,  and  the  nature 
of  the  OtluT,  in  rej^fiird  the  two  former  in  some  measure 
participate  also  of  diversity  and  identity. 

3.  All  these  philosophers  likewise  equally  hold  that  tlie 
soul  neither  derives  it's  beginning  from  time  nor  is  the  prod- 
uct of  generation,  but  that  it  is  endued  with  several  facul- 
ties and  virtues,  into  which  Plato,  as  it  were,  melting  and 
ditisolriug  its  substance  for  contcmplutiuu's  sake,  supposee 
it  iu  his  discourse  to  have  had  its  original  from  procrcor 
tioa  and  mixture. 

The  same  was  his  opinion  concerning  the  world  ;  for  he 
knew  it  to  be  uncreated  and  without  end,  but  not  perceiv- 
ing it  so  easy  to  apprehend  how  the  structure  was  reared, 
or  by  what  order  and  government  supported,  unless  by  axl- 
mittiug  itn  begiuuing  and  the  causes  thereto  concurring,  he 
followed  that  method  to  instruct  himself.  These  tilings 
being  tlius  generally  by  them  laid  down,  Eudorus  will 
allow  to  neither  side  any  share  of  probability;  and  indeed 
to  me  they  both  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  if  wo  intend  to  make  the  most  hkely  rule  our 
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guide,  —  whicli  U  not  to  advance  our  own  coaceiU,  but  to 
come  OS  close  as  we  can  Co  his  sense  and  meaning.  Xow 
as  to  this  Bumc  mixtui-o  (us  they  cull  it)  of  the  iutuUtgible 
and  sensitive  substance,  no  reason  appears  wh)'  it  should  be 
more  the  origiual  of  the  soul  than  of  uny  other  thuig  that 
ye  can  name.  For  the  whole  world  itself  and  every  one  of 
its  parts  pretend  to  no  other  composition  than  of  a  sensitive 
and  au  intelligible  substance,  of  which  the  one  alfoinls  mat- 
ter and  foundiition,  the  other  form  and  figure  to  the  whole 
mass.  And  then  iiguin,  whatever  there  is  of  material  sub- 
stance, framed  and  structured  by  participation  and  assimi- 
lation of  the  intelligible  nature  is  not  only  to  be  felt  but 
visible  to  the  eye :  whenas  the  soul  still  soars  above  the 
reach  of  all  natural  apprehension-  Neither  tlid  IMato  ever 
assert  the  soul  to  be  number,  but  a  pei'itetually  self-moving 
nature,  the  fountain  and  pnndple  of  motion.  Only  he 
embellished  and  adonied  llie  subsbince  of  it  with  number, 
proportion,  nud  harmony ;  as  being  a.  suhjcct  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  goodly  form  which  those  ornaments 
could  pi'uducc.  So  that  1  cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
thiug  to  compose  the  soul  according  to  number,  and  to  af- 
firm the  soul  to  be  number  itself.  Nor  cuu  it  be  suid  to  be 
harmony  because  harmoniously  composed,  as  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Soul.  But  plain  it  is, 
Uiat  those  philo^sophcrs  undei'stood  not  the  meaning  of  the 
Same  and  the  Other.  For  they  tell  us  how  the  Same  con- 
tributes rest,  the  Other  motion  toward  the  generation  of 
the  soul.  Though  Flato  himself,  in  his  treatise  entitled  the 
Sophist,  disposes  and  distinguishes  Essence,  the  Same,  the 
Other,  together  with  Motion  and  Best,  as  being  £ve  things 
ftltc^elher  diffciing  one  from  another  and  void  of  mutual 
tJ&aity. 

4.  But  these  men  are  generally,  as  the  most  purt  of 
Plato's  readers,  timorous  and  vainly  perplexed,  using  all 
their  endeavors  by  wresting  and  tormenting  his  sense  to 
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couceal  and  bide  what  he  has  written,  as  if  it  were  some 
terrible  novelty  not  fit  for  public  view,  that  the  world  nud 
the  soul  neither  had  their  Wginniug  aud  composition  from 
eternity,  nor  had  their  essence  from  a  houDdless  immensity 
of  time, — of  which  we  have  particularly  spoken  already. 
So  that  now  it  shall  suffice  to  say  no  more  than  this,  that 
these  writera  confound  and  smother  (if  they  do  not  rather 
utterly  abolish)  his  eager  contest  and  dispute  in  hehalf  of 
tlie  Godti,  wherein  Plato  confesses  himself  to  have  been 
transported  with  an  ambitious  zeal,  oven  beyond  the 
strength  of  his  years,  against  the  atheists  of  his  time. 
For  if  the  world  had  no  beginning,  Plato's  opinion  van- 
ishes, —  that  the  soul,  ranch  elder  than  the  body,  is  the 
principle  of  uti  motion  and  alteration,  or  (to  use  his  owa 
words)  their  chieftain  and  firet  efficient  cause,  whose  mansion 
is  in  Nature^s  secret  retirements.  13ut  what  tJie  soul  is, 
what  the  body,  and  why  the  soul  is  said  to  have  been  elder 
than  tlie  body,  shall  be  made  ajjpear  in  the  progress  of  this 
discourse.  The  ignorance  of  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  doubt  and  incredulity  in  reference  to  the 
true  opinion. 

5.  Firrt  therefore,  T  shall  propo.se  my  own  sentiments 
concerning  these  things,  desiring  to  gain  credit  no  other- 
wise tlian  by  the  most  probable  etrcngth  of  arguments, 
explaining  and  reconciling  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability 
truth  aud  paradox  together;  after  which  1  shall  apply 
both  the  explication  and  demonstration  to  the  words  of 
the  text.  In  my  opinion  then  the  business  lies  thus. 
The  world,  saith  lleraclitus,  neither  did  any  one  of  oU 
the  Gods  nor  any  mortal  man  create,  —  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  that,  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  creation  by  a 
Deity,  wc  should  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  some  man 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  universe.  But  certainly 
far  better  it  is,  in  submissioa  to  Plato's  judgment,  to  avow, 
both  in  discourse  and  in  our  songs  of  praise,  that  the 
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glory  of  the  structure  belongs  to  God,  —  for  the  &ame 
itself  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  masterpieces,  and  God 
the  most  illustrious  of  oil  causes,  —  but  that  the  substance 
and  materials  M'cre  not  created,  but  always  ready  at  the 
ordering  and  disposal  of  the  Omnipotent  Builder,  to  give 
it  form  and  figure^  as  near  as  might  be,  approaching  to 
his  o>vn  resemblance.  Por  the  creation  was  not  out  of 
nothing,  but  out  of  matter  wanting  beauty  and  perfection, 
like  the  rude  mat<'riuls  of  a  house,  a  garment,  or  a  statue, 
lying  fii'st  in  shapeless  coufumou.  For  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  there  was  nothing  but  a  confused  heitp  ; 
yet  was  that  confused  heap  ueitlier  without  a  body,  with- 
out motion,  nor  without  a  soul.  The  corporeal  part  was 
without  form  or  consistence,  and  the  moving  part  stupid 
and  headlong ;  and  this  was  the  disorder  of  a  soul  not 
guided  by  reason.  God  neither  incorporated  that  which 
is  incorporeal,  nor  convcycH]  a  soul  into  that  which  hod 
none  before  ;  like  a  person  either  musical  or  poetical,  who 
does  not  make  either  the  voice  or  tlie  movement,  but  only 
reduces  the  voice  with  harmony,  and  graces  the  movement 
with  proper  measures.  T-bus  God  did  not  make  the  tan- 
gible and  resistant  solidity  of  the  cor]>oreal  substance,  nor 
the  imaginative  or  mo'ing  faculties  of  the  soul ;  but  tak- 
ing these  two  principles  as  tlicy  lay  ready  at  hand,  ^  the 
one  obscure  and  dark,  the  other  turbulent  and  senseless, 
both  unpcrfcct  without  the  bounds  of  order  and  decency, 
—  he  disposed,  digested,  and  embellished  the  confused 
mass,  so  that  he  brought  to  perfection  a  most  absolute  and 
glorious  creature.  Therefore  the  substance  of  the  body 
is  no  other  than  that  all-receiving  Nature,  the  scat  and 
nurse  of  all  created  beings. 

6.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul,  in  ITiiJcbus,  he  called 
an  infinite  being,  the  privation  of  number  unci  proportion; 
having  neither  period  nor  measure  either  of  diminution 
or  excess  or  distinction  or  dissimilitude.     But  as  to  that 
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order  which  he  aUegeis  in  Timoens  to  be  the  mixture  of 
nature  with  the  indivisible  subatonce,  but  which  being 
applied  to  bodies  becomes  liable  to  division,  —  he  would 
not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  bulk  mudc  up  by  units  or 
points,  nor  longitude  and  breadth,  which  are  qualities  more 
conseutoucous  to  bodies  than  to  the  soul,  but  that  disor- 
derly unlimited  principle,  moving  both  itself  and  other 
Bubstunces,  that  wliich  he  frequently  calls  necessity,  and 
which  within  his  treatise  of  laws  he  openly  stjles  the  dis- 
ordtirly,  Ul-a<:ting,  or  harm-doing  soul.  For  such  was  tliia 
smd  of  herself ;  but  at  length  she  came  to  partake  of  un- 
deriitanding,  ratiocination,  and  harmony,  that  she  might 
be  the  soul  of  the  world.  Now  that  iill-recei^Tbog  princi- 
ple of  matter  enjoyed  both  magnitude,  space,  and  dis- 
tance ;  but  beauty,  form,  and  measure  of  proportion  it 
had  none.  However,  all  these  it  obtained,  to  the  end 
that,  when  it  came  to  he  thus  embellished  and  adorned, 
it  might  assume  the  form  of  all  the  various  bodies  and 
organs  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and 
of  all  those  infinite  varieties  of  plants  and  liring  creat- 
ures. Now  as  for  those  who  attribute  to  this  matter,  and 
not  to  the  soul,  that  which  in  Timaeus  is  called  necessity, 
in  Philebus  vast  disproportion  and  unlimited  exorbitancy 
of  diminution  and  excess, — they  can  never  maintain  it 
to  be  tlie  cause  of  disorder,  since  Plato  always  alleges 
that  same  mutter  to  be  without  any  form  or  figures,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  any  quality  or  effectual  virtue  prop- 
erly belonging  to  it :  comparing  it  to  such  oils  as  have  no 
Bcent  at  all,  which  the  perfumers  mix  in  their  tinctures. 
For  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Plato  would  suppose  that 
to  be  the  cause  and  principle  of  evil  which  is  altogether 
void  of  quality  in  itself,  sluggish,  and  never  to  be  roused 
on  to  action,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  brand  this  im- 
mensity with  the  harsh  epithets  of  base  and  mischievous, 
and  call  it  necessity  repugnant  and  contumaciously  rebel- 
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lious  Hgainst  God.  Per  this  Bame  necessity,  which  ren- 
verses  heaven  (to  use  his  own  phrase  m  his  PoUticus)  and 
turuit  it  the  quite  contrary  way  from  decency  and  symme- 
try, together  with  innate  concupiscence,  and  that  mhred 
confusion  of  ancient  nature,  hurly -burly "d  with  all  man- 
ner of  disorder,  before  they  were  wrought  ond  kneaded 
into  the  graceful  decorum  of  the  world,  —  whence  came 
they  to  be  conveyed  into  several  varieties  of  forms  and 
beings,  if  the  subject,  which  h  the  first  matter,  were  void 
of  all  quality  whatsoever  und  deprived  of  all  clHcicat 
cause  ;  more  especially  the  Architect  being  so  good  of 
hlouielf,  and  intending  a  frame  tho  nearest  approaching  to 
his  own  perfections?  For  besides  these  there  is  no  third 
principle.  And  indeed,  wo  should  stumble  into  the  per- 
plexed intricacies  of  the  Stoics,  should  we  advance  evil 
into  the  world  out  of  nonentitj',  without  either  any  pre- 
ceding cause  or  effect  of  generation,  in  regard  that  among 
those  principles  that  have  a  being,  it  is  not  probable  that 
cither  real  good  or  that  which  is  destitute  of  all  manner 
of  qualit}'  should  afford  birth  or  substance  to  evil.  But 
Plato  escaped  those  pitfalls  into  which  they  hlunderod 
who  came  after  him  :  who,  neglecting  what  he  carefully 
embraced,  the  third  principle  and  enci^etic  virtue  in  the 
middle  between  God  and  the  first  matter,  maintain  the 
most  absurd  of  arguments,  affirming  tho  nature  of  erils  to 
have  crept  in  spontaneously  and  adventitiously,  I  know 
not  how  nor  by  what  strange  accidents.  And  yet  they 
will  not  allow  an  atom  of  Epicurus  so  much  as  a  mo- 
ment's liberty  to  shift  in  its  station,  which,  as  they  say, 
would  infer  motion  out  of  nonentity  mthout  any  impul- 
sive cause ;  nevertheless  themselves  presuming  all  this 
while  to  affinn  that  vice  and  wickedness,  together  with  a 
thousand  other  incongruities  and  vexations  afflicting  the 
body,  of  which  no  cause  can  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the 
principles,  came  into  being  (as  it  were)  "  by  consequence." 
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7.  Plato  however  does  not  so ;  who,  despoiling  the  first 

matter  of  all  manner  of  distinction,  and  scpamting  from 
God,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  causes  of  evil,  has  thus 
delivered  himself  concerning  the  world,  in  his  Politicus. 
"The  world,"  saith  he,  "received  from  the  niiistriotis 
Builder  all  things  bcnutiful  and  lovely;  lint  ivliKlsoever 
happens  to  be  noxious  and  irregular  in  heaven,  it  derives 
from  its  ancient  habit  and  disposition,  nnd  conveys  them 
into  the  several  creatures."  And  a  little  farther  in  the 
same  treatise  he  Baith:  *'Ia  process  of  time,  n'hen  obliv 
ion  had  encroached  upon  the  world,  the  distemper  of  Its 
aactent  confusion  more  prevailed,  and  the  hazard  is,  lest 
being  dissolved  it  should  again  be  stmk  and  plunged  into 
the  immense  abyss  of  its  former  irrcgularitj-."  But  there 
can  be  no  dissimilitude  in  the  first  matter,  as  being  void 
of  quality  and  distinction. 

Of  which  when  Endemus  with  several  others  was  alto- 
gether ignorant,  ho  seems  deridingly  to  cavil  with  Pluto, 
and  taxes  him  with  asserting  the  Srst  matter  to  be  the 
cause,  the  root,  and  principle  of  all  evil,  which  he  had  at 
other  times  so  frequently  digniHed  with  the  tender  appel- 
lations of  mother  and  nurse.  Whereas  Plato  gives  to  mat- 
ter only  the  titles  of  tlio  mother  and  nurse ;  but  the  cause 
of  evil  he  makes  to  be  the  moving  force  residing  within 
it,  not  governed  by  order  and  reaaor  though  not  without 
ft  soul  neither,  which,  in  his  treatise  of  tljc  Laws,  ho  calls 
expressly  the  soul  repugnant  and  in  hostility  with  that 
other  propitiously  and  kindly  acting.  For  though  the  soul 
be  the  principle  of  motion,  yet  is  it  the  understanding 
and  intelligence  which  measures  that  motion  by  order  and 
harmony,  and  is  the  cause  of  both.  For  God  could  not 
have  brought  to  rest  mere  sleepy  and  sluggish  matter,  but 
he  brought  it  to  rest  when  it  had  been  troubled  nnd  dis- 
quieted by  a  senseless  and  stupid  cause.  Neither  did  he 
infuse  into  nature  the  principles  of  alteration  and  affec- 
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afTections ;  but  when  it  was  under  the  pressure  of  those 
uoruly  disorders  aad  alterations,  he  discharged  it  of  its 
manifold  euormities  and  irregularities,  making  use  of 
Bjinmetry,  proportion,  and  number.  For  these  are  the 
most  proper  instruments,  not  by  alteration  and  hinlcss 
motion  to  distract  the  several  beings  with  passions  and 
distinctions,  but  rather  to  render  them  fixed  and  stable, 
and  nearest  in  their  composition  to  those  things  that  in 
themselves  continue  still  the  same  upon  the  equal  poise 
of  diuturnity.  And  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  sense 
and  meaniog  of  Plato. 

8.  Of  which  the  cosy  reconciliation  of  his  seeming 
incongruities  and  contradiction  of  himself  may  sen'e  for 
the  first  proof.  For  indeed  no  men  of  judgment  would 
haTe  objected  to  the  most  Bacchanalian  sophister,  more 
especially  to  Plato,  the  guilt  of  so  much  inconvenience  and 
impudent  rashness  in  a  discourse  by  him  so  elaborately 
studied,  as  to  afHrm  the  same  nature  in  one  place  never  to 
have  been  created,  in  another  to  have  been  tlie  effects  of 
generation ;  —  In  Fhaedrus  to  assert  the  soul  eternal,  in 
Timueus  to  subject  it  to  procreation.  The  words  in  Phae- 
drus  need  no  repetition,  as  being  familiar  to  nearly  every 
one.  %vherein  he  proves  tlie  soul  to  be  incorruptible  in  re- 
gard it  ufvcT  had  a  bogiuuiug,  and  to  have  uever  had  a 
beginning  because  it  moves  itself.  But  in  Timaens,  **  God,'* 
saith  he,  ^'-  did  not  make  the  soul  a  junior  to  the  body,  as 
now  wc  labor  to  prove  it  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
body.  For  he  would  never  have  suffered  the  more  ancient, 
because  linked  and  coupled  with  the  younger,  to  have  been 
governed  by  it :  only  wc, guided  I  know  not  how  by  chance 
and  inconsiderate  rashness,  frame  odd  kind  of  notions  to 
ourselves.  But  God  most  certmnly  composed  the  soul  ex- 
celling the  body  both  in  seniority  of  origin  and  in  power, 
to  be  mistress  and  goveniess  of  her  inferior  servauL"  • 
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And  then  again  he  adds,  how  that  tlie  soul,  being  turned 
upon  herself,  began  the  divine  beginning  of  an  eternal  nnd 
prudent  Hfe.  "  Now,"  aaith  he,  "  the  body  of  heaven 
became  visible  ;  but  the  sotil  being  invisible,  nevertheless 
participating,  of  ratiocination  and  harmony,  by  the  beat  of 
intelligible  and  eternal  beings  she  was  made  the  best  of 
things  ci-eatcd."  •  Here  then  he  deterraineji  God  to  be  the 
best  of  sempiternal  beings,  the  ftoul  to  be  the  most  excel- 
lent of  tempond  existences.  By  which  apparent  distinction 
and  antithesis  he  denies  that  the  soul  is  eternal,  and  tliut 
it  never  hud  a  beginning. 

9.  And  now  what  other  or  better  reconciliation  of  these 
seeming  contrarieties  than  his  own  ercplanation,  to  those 
that  are  willing  to  apprehend  it  I  For  he  declares  to  have 
been  without  beginning  the  never  procreated  soul,  that 
moved  all  things  confusedly  and  in  an  irregular  manner 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Bat  as  for  that  which 
God  composed  out  of  this  and  that  other  permanent  and 
choicest  substance,  making  it  both  prudent  and  orderly, 
and  adding  of  his  own,  as  if  it  were  for  form  and  beauty's 
Bake,  intellect  to  sense,  and  order  to  motion,  and  which  he 
constituted  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  whole, — that  he 
acknowledges  to  have  had  a  beginning  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  generation.  Thus  he  likewise  pronounces  the 
body  of  the  world  in  one  respect  to  be  eternal  and  without 
bcgiiming,  in  another  sense  to  be  the  work  of  creation.  To 
which  purpose,  where  he  says  tliat  the  visible  structure, 
never  in  repose  at  first  hut  restless  in  a  confused  and  tem- 
pestuous motion,  was  at  length  by  the  hand  of  God  disposed 
and  ranged  into  majestic  order,  —  whore  he  says  that  the 
four  elements,  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air,  before  the 
stately  jtile  was  by  them  Gmbollished  and  adorned,  caused 
a  prodigious  fever  and  shivering  ague  in  the  whole  mass  of 
matter,  that  labored  under  the  combats  of  their  unequal 
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mixtures,  —  by  his  urging  these  things,  be  gives  those 
hodica  room  in  the  viuit  abyss  before  tlic  fabric  of  the 
aniverse. 

Again,  when  he  says  that  the  body  was  younger  than 
the  soul,  and  tbut  the  world  was  created,  as  being  of  u 
coi'poreal  substance  that  may  be  seen  aud  felt, —  which  sort 
of  substances  must  necessarily  have  a  beginning  and  be 
created,  —  it  U  evidently  demonstrable  from  thence  that  he 
ascribes  original  creation  to  the  nature  of  bodies.  But  he 
is  far  from  being  repugnant  or  contradictory  to  himself  in 
these  sublimest  mysteries.  For  he  does  not  contend,  that 
the  same  body  was  created  by  God  or  after  the  same  man- 
ner, and  yet  that  it  was  before  it  had  a  being,  —  which 
would  have  been  to  act  the  part  of  a  junior  ;  but  he  in- 
structs us  what  we  ought  to  understand  by  generations  and 
creation.  Therefore,  says  he,  at  first  all  these  things  were 
Toid  of  measure  and  proportion  ;  but  when  God  first 
begun  to  beautify  the  whole,  the  fire  and  water,  earth  aud 
air.  hilling  perhaps  some  prints  and  footsteps  of  tlieir 
forms,  lay  in  a  huddle  jumbled  all  together,  —  as  probable 
it  is  tliat  all  things  are,  where  God  is  absent,  —  which  Chen 
he  reduced  to  a  comely  perfection  varied  by  niunhcr  and 
order.  Moreover,  having  told  us  before  that  it  was  a  work 
not  of  one  but  of  a  twofold  proportion  to  bind  and  fasten 
the  bulky  immensity  of  the  whole,  which  was  both  solid 
and  of  a  prodigious  profundity,  he  then  comes  to  declare 
how  Ood,  after  he  had  placed  the  water  and  the  earth  in 
the  midst  between  the  fire  and  the  air,  incontinently  closed 
up  the  heavens  into  a  circular  form.  Out  of  these  mate- 
rials, saith  he,  being  four  in  number,  was  tlie  body  of  the 
world  created,  agreeing  in  proportion,  and  so  amicably  cor- 
responding together,  that  being  thus  embodied  aud  con- 
fined within  their  proper  hounds,  it  is  impossible  tliat  any 
dissolution  should  happen  from  their  own  contending  force, 
unless  he  that  riveted  the  whole  frame  should  go  about 
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again  to  rend  it  in  pieces :  — most  apparently  teaching  as, 
that  God  was  not  the  parent  and  architect  of  the  corporeal 
substance  only,  or  of  the  bulk  and  matter,  but  of  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  and  simiHtude  that  adorned  and  graced 
the  whole.  The  same  we  are  to  believe,  he  thought,  caa- 
ccruing  the  sotil  ;  that  there  is  one  which  neither  was 
created  by  God  nor  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  a  certain 
8e1f-mo\1ng  and  restless  efficacy  of  a  giddy  and  disorderly 
agitation  and  impetuosit)',  irrational  and  subject  to  opinion ; 
while  the  other  is  that  which  God  himself,  having  accou- 
tred and  adorned  it  with  suitable  numbers  and  proportions, 
has  made  queen  regent  of  the  created  world,  herself  the 
product  of  creation  also. 

10.  Now  that  Plato  had  this  belief  concerning  tbe«e 
things,  and  did  not  fur  contemplation's  sake  lay  down  these 
suppositions  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
•oul.^this,  among  many  others,  seems  to  be  an  cndent 
signification  that,  aa  to  the  soul,  he  avers  it  to  be  both 
created  and  not  created,  but  as  to  the  world,  he  alwa)** 
mnintaius  that  it  had  u  beginning  and  was  created,  never 
that  it  was  uncreated  and  elemal.  What  necessity  there- 
fore of  bringing  any  testimonies  out  of  Timaeus  1  ¥ot  the 
whole  treatise,  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end,  discourses  of 
nothing  else  but  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  for  the 
rest,  we  find  that  Timncus,  in  his  Atlantic,  addressing  bim- 
8elf  in  prayer  to  the  Deity,  calls  God  that  being  which  of 
old  existed  ia  bis  works,  but  now  was  apparent  to  reason. 
In  his  Politicus,  his  Farmcnidean  guest  acknowledges  that 
the  world,  wliich  was  the  handiwork  of  God,  is  rcpleuishetl 
with  several  good  things,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  it  which  is  vicious  and  offensive,  it  comes  by  mixture  of  its 
former  incongruous  and  ii'rational  habit.  But  Socrates,  in 
the  Politics,  bcgiiming  to  discourse  of  number,  which  some 
call  by  the  name  of  wedlock,  saj-s :  *'  The  created  Divinity 
has  a  circular  period,  which  is,  aa  it  were,  enchased  and 
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involved  in  a  certain  perfect  number;"  meaning  in  that 
place  by  created  Divinity  do  other  than  the  world  xtselt. 

11.  The  first  pair  of  these  nnmbers  consists  of  one  and 
two,  the  second  of  tliree  and  four,  the  third  of  fire  and 
six;  neither  of  which  pairs  make  a  tetragonal  j  j 
number,  either  by  themselves  or  joined  with  any  3  ^ 
other  figures.  The  fourth  cousisia  of  aeven  and  6  6 
eight,  which,  being  added  all  together,  produce  '  * 
a  tetragonal  number  of  thirty-six.  But  the  quaternary  of 
numbers  set  down  by  Plato  have  a  more  perfect  genera- 
tion, of  even  numbers  multi-  1 
plied  by  even  distances,  and 
of  odd  by  uneven  distances. 
This  quaternary  contains  the 
unit,  the  common  original  of 
all  even  and  odd  numbers. 
Subsequent  to  which  are  two 
and  three,  the  first  plane 
numbers  ;  then  four  and  nine,  the  first  squares ;  and  next 
eight  and  twenty-seven,  the  first  cubical  numbers  (not 
counting  the  unit).  Whence  it  ia  apparent,  that  his  in- 
tention was  not  that  the  numbers  should  be  placed  in  a 
direct  line  one  above  another,  but  apart  and  oppositely 
one  against  the  other,  the  even  by  themselves,  and  the  odd 
by  themselves,  according  to  the  scheme  here  given,  fn 
this  manner  similar  numbers  will  be  joined  together,  which 
will  produce  other  remarkable  numbers,  as  well  by  addi- 
tion as  by  multiplication. 

\%  By  addition  thus:  two  and  three  make  five,  four 
and  nine  make  thirteen,  eight  and  twenty-seven  make  thir- 
ty-five. Of  all  which  numbers  the  Pythagoreans  called 
five  the  nourisbor,  that  is  to  say,  the  breeding  or  fostering 
sound,  believing  a  fifth  to  be  the  first  of  all  the  intervals 
of  tones  which  could  be  sounded.     But  as  for  thirteen. 
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they  called  it  tlio  remainder,  despairing,  as  Plato  himself 
did.  of  being  ever  able  to  divide  a  tone  into  equal  pnrts. 
Then  five  and  thiitj'  they  named  harmony,  as  consisting 
of  the  two  cubes  eight  and  twenty*seven,  the  first  lijat  rise 
from  an  odd  and  an  even  number,  as  also  of  the  four  num- 
bers. BIX,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve,  comprehending  both  har- 
monical  and  arithmetical  proportion.  TiVhich  nevertheloss 
will  be  more  conspicuous,  being  made  out  in  a  sdieme  to 
Ihc  eye. 

Admit  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D,  the 
lesser  side  of  which  A  B  consists  of  five,  the  longer  side 
A  C  contains  seven  squares.  IjCt  the 
lesser  division  be  unequally  divided 
into  two  and  three  squares,  marked  by 
E ;  and  the  Ini^r  di^-ision  in  two  un- 
equal divisions  more  of  three  and  four 
squares,  marked  by  P.  Thus  A  E  F 
G  comprehends  six,  E  B  G  1  nine,  F 
G  C  IT  eight,  and  G  I  H  D  twelve. 
By  this  rncims  the  whole  pai-allelo- 
gram,  containing  thirtj^-five  little  square  areas,  compre- 
hends all  the  proportions  of  the  firtit  concords  of  music 
in  the  number  of  these  little  squares.  For  six  is  exceeded 
by  eight  in  a  scsquitcrce  proportion  (3:4),  wlierein  the 
diatcssaron  is  comprehended.  And  six  is  exceeded  bv  nine 
in  a  sesqtiialter  proportion  ('2  :  3),  wherein  also  is  inchided 
the  fifth.  Six  is  exceeded  by  twelve  in  duple  proportion 
(1 :  2),  containing  the  octave ;  and  then  lastly,  there  is  the 
scsquioctave  proportion  of  a  tone  in  eight  to  nine.  And 
therefore  they  call  that  number  which  comprehends  all 
these  proportions  harmony.  This  number  is  35,  which 
being  multiplied  by  6,  the  product  is  'ilO,  which  is  the 
number  of  days,  they  say,  which  brings  those  infants  to 
perfection  that  are  bom  at  the  seventh  month's  end. 

13.  To  proceed  by  way  of  multiplication, —  twice  3 
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make  6,  and  4  times  9  tbirty-six,  and  8  times  27  pro- 
duce 216.  Thus  six  appears  to  be  a  perfect  number,  as 
being  equal  in  its  paits ;  and  it  is  called  matrimony,  by 
reason  of  tbe  mixture  of  the  first  even  and  odd.  ISIore- 
over  it  is  composed  of  the  original  number,  whicb  is  one, 
of  tbe  first  evcu  number,  which  is  two,  and  the  tirst 
odd  number,  whicb  is  three.  Then  for  36,  it  is  the  first 
number  whicb  is  as  well  quadrangular  as  triangular,  being 
qu;idriingular  from  6,  aud  triangular  from  8.*  The  same 
number  arises  from  the  multiplication  of  the  first  in-o 
Fsquare  numbers,  4  and  9 ;  aa  also  from  tbe  addition  of 
the  three  cubictU  numbers,  1,  8,  and  27,  which  being  put 
togctlicr  make  up  36.  Lastly,  you  have  a  parallelogram 
with  unequal  Ciidvs,  by  the  muItipUcutiou  of  12  by  3,  or  9 
by  i.  Take  tbcn  tbe  numbers  of  the  sides  of  all  these 
figures,  the  6  of  the  square,  the  8  of  tbe  triuugle,  the  9 
for  the  oue  parallelogram,  and  the  18  for  the  other;  aud 
there  you  will  find  the  proportions  of  all  tbe  concords. 
For  12  to  9  will  be  a  fourth,  as  netc  to  paramesc.  To 
eight  it  will  prove  a  fifth,  as  nete  to  mese.  To  six  it  will 
be  an  octave,  as  nete  to  hypate.  And  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  is  the  cubical  number  proceeding  from  six 
whirh  is  its  root,  and  so  equal  to  its  own  pcrimctt-r. 

14.  Now  these  numbers  aforesaid  being  endued  with  all 
these  properties,  the  last  of  them,  which  is  27,  has  this 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  is  equal  to  all  those  that  precede 
tngether  ;  besides,  that  it  is  the  periodical  number  of  the 
days  wherein  the  moon  finishes  her  monthly  course  ;  tho 
Pythagoreans  make  it  to  be  tbe  tone  of  all  the  harmonica! 
intervals.  On  the  other  side,  they  call  thirteen  the  remain- 
der, in  regard  it  misses  a  unit  to  be  half  of  twenty-seven. 

■  S««  note  on  PEatontc  Que^dont.  No.  7-13-    Ttiirtjr-                 ■  > 
■Ix  li  callvii  III*  CriuiKuUtr  of  «l^l>t,  bocnuae  ■  lrlu))cl(i   tlitit               •  •   .   • 
m»Aa  of  Uiirtjr.rx  pudnt*  will  liar*  sigtit    poinU   »n   neb          .*,',*.*,*, 
•ide.    lO.J 
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NovT  that  these  numbei's  comprehend  the  proportions  of 
barmonical  concord,  U  easily  made  apparent.  For  tlio 
proportion  of  2  to  1  is  duple,  which  contains  the  diapa- 
son; as  the  proportion  of  3  to  2  seequialter,  which  em- 
braces the  fifth ;  and  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  sesquiterce, 
which  comprehends  the  diatc^saron ;  the  proportion  of  9 
to  3  tnple,  including  the  diapason  and  diupente ;  and  that 
of  8  to  3  quadruple,  comprehending  the  double  diapason. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  sesqiiioctave  in  8  to  9,  which  makes 
the  interva]  of  a  single  tone.  If  then  the  unit,  which  is 
common,  he  counted  as  well  to  the  even  as  tlie  odd  num- 
bers, the  whole  series  will  bo  equal  to  the  sura  of  the 
decade.  For  the  even  numbers  •  (1  +  2  +  4  +  8)  give  1 5, 
the  triangular  number  of  five.  On  the  other  side,  take  the 
odd  numbers,  1,  3,  9,  and  27,  and  the  sum  is  40 ;  by 
which  numbers  the  skilful  measure  all  musical  intervals, 
of  which  they  call  one  a  diesis,  and  the  other  a  tone. 
WTiich  number  of  40  proceeds  from  the  force  of  llie 
quaternai7  number  by  multiplication.  For  every  one  of 
the  first  four  numbers  beiug  by  itself  multiplied  by  four, 
the  products  will  be  4,  8,  12,  16,  wliich  beiug  added 
all  together  make  40,  comprehending  all  the  proportions 
of  harmony.  For  16  is  a  sesquiterce  to  12,  dn]de  to  8, 
and  quadruple  to  4.  Again,  12  holds  a  sesquialter  pro- 
portioQ  to  8,  and  triple  to  4.  In  these  proportions  are 
contained  the  intervals  of  the  diatcssaron,  diapente,  diapa- 
son, and  double  diapason.  Moreover,  the  number  40  is 
equal  to  the  two  first  tetragons  and  the  tno  first  cubes 
beiug  taken  both  together.  For  the  first  tetragons  are  1 
and  4,  the  first  cubes  are  8  and  27,  which  being  added 
together  make  40.  M'hence  it  appears  that  the  I'latonic 
quaternary  is  much  more  perfect  and  fuller  of  variety  tliaa 
the  Pythagoric. 

15.  But  since  the  numbers  proposed  did  not  afford  space 
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sufficiunt  for  the  middle  inten-als,  therefore  there  wag  a 
necessity  to  alloif  litrger  bounds  for  the  proportions.  And 
now  we  are  to  tell  you  what  those  bounds  and  middle 
spaces  are.  And  first,  concerning  the  medieties  (or  mean 
terms);  of  which  that  which  equally  exceeds  and  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  same  number  is  called  arithmetical ;  the 
other,  which  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  tiie  same  propor- 
tional part  of  the  extremes,  is  called  sub-contrary.  Novr 
the  extremes  and  the  niiddlu  of  an  unthiiietical  mediety 
arc  Gy  9,  12.  For  9  exceeds  6  as  it  is  exceeded  by  12, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  number  three.  The  estremea  and 
middle  of  the  sub-contrary  are  6,  8,  12,  where  8  exceeds 
6  by  2,  and  12  exceeds  8  by  4  ;  yet  2  is  equally  the  third 
of  6,  as  i  is  the  third  of  12.  So  Chut  in  the  arithmedcal 
mediety  the  middle  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  the  same 
number;  but  in  the  sub  contrary  mediety,  the  middle  term 
wants  of  one  of  the  extremes,  and  exceeds  the  other  by 
the  same  part  of  each  extreme ;  for  in  the  first  3  is  the 
third  part  of  the  mean ;  but  iu  the  latter  i  and  2  arc  third 
parts  each  of  a  diiFerent  extreme.  Whence  it  is  called 
Bub-coutrary.  This  they  also  call  harmonic,  as  being  that 
whose  middle  and  extremes  afford  the  first  concords ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  highest  and  lowermost  lies  the 
diapason,  between  the  highest  and  the  middle  ties  the  dia- 
pent«,  and  between  the  middle  and  lowermost  lies  the 
fourth  or  diatessaron.  For  suppose  the  highest  extreme 
to  be  plac4?d  at  ncte  and  the  lowermost  at  hypate,  the 
middle  will  fall  upon  mcse,  making  a  fifth  to  the  upper- 
most extreme,  but  a  fourth  to  the  lowermost.  So  that 
nete  answers  to  12,  mcse  to  8,  and  hypate  to  6. 

16.  Now  the  more  readily  to  find  out  these  means  Eudo- 
Tus  hath  taught  us  an  easy  method.  For  after  yon  have  pro- 
posed the  extremities,  if  you  t^ike  thehalf  part  of  each  and 
add  them  together,  the  product  shall  be  the  middle,  alike  in 
both  duple  and  triple  proportions,  in  arithmetical  mediety 
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But  08  for  sub-contrary  mcdicty,  in  duple  proportion,  tiret 
having  fixed  the  extremes,  take  the  third  pni-t  of  the  lesser 
and  the  half  of  the  liirgcr  cxtierae,  and  the  addition  of 
both  together  shall  be  the  middle;  in  triple  proportion, 
the  hulf  of  tlie  lesser  aud  the  third  pnrt  of  the  larger  ex- 
treme shall  be  the  mean.  As  for  example,  in  triple  pro* 
portion,  let  6  be  the  least  extreme,  and  IS  the  biggest ;  if 
you  take  3  which  is  the  half  of  6,  aud  6  which  is  the  third 
part  of  18,  the  product  by  addition  will  be  [),  exceeding 
oud  exceeded  by  the  same  ])ro|)ortioiiul  parts  of  tlie  es- 
ti'emes.  In  this  manner  the  mediums  are  found  out;  and 
these  ore  so  to  be  disposed  and  placed  as  to  £11  u])  the  duple 
and  triple  intervals.  Now  of  these  proposed  uumbci-s, 
some  have  no  middle  space,  others  huve  not  suHident. 
Being  therefore  so  augmented  that  the  same  proportions 
may  remain,  they  will  aBbrd  sufficient  space  for  the  afore- 
said  mediums.  To  which  purpose,  instead  of  n  unit  they 
choose  tlie  .six,  as  being  the  first  number  including  in  itself 
a  half  and  third  part,  and  so  multiplying  all  the  figuiies 
below  it  and  above  it  by  6,  they  make  sufficient  room  to 
receive  the  mediums,  both  in  double  and  triple  distances, 
fis  in  the  example  below:  — 


13  2 

U         4 
48         e 


8  18 

9  51 
27         162 


Now  Plato  laid  down  this  for  a  position,  that  the  inter- 
Tals  of  SGsquialtere,  Bosquiterces,  and  scaquioctavos  having 
once  arisen  from  these  connections  in  the  first  spaces,  the 
Deity  filled  np  all  the  sesquitcrcc  intervals  M'ith  sesguioc- 
taveB,  leaxing  a  part  of  each,  so  that  the  interval  left  of  the 
part  should  bear  the  numerical  proportion  of  256  to  243.* 
I'rom  these  words  of  Plato  they  were  constrained  to  eulai^e 
their  numbers  and  make  them  bij^gcr.  Now  there  must  be 
two  numbers  following  in  order  in  sesquioctave  proportion. 

*  TioiMiM,  p.  84  A.  ' 
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But  the  sis  does  not  contain  a  scsquioctave ;  and  if  it 
should  be  cut  up  into  pai-ts  and  the  units  bruised  into  frac- 
tions, this  would  strangely  perplex  the  study  of  these  things. 
Therefore  the  occasion  itself  adnsed  miiltiplicutiou  ;  bo 
that,  as  in  changes  in  thd  musical  scale,  the  whole  scheme 
was  extended  in  agrcemeut  with  tlie  first  (or  base)  number. 
Eudorua  therefore,  imitating  Craator,  made  choice  of  384. 
for  his  first  number,  being  the  product  of  64  multiplied  by 
6 ;  which  way  of  proceeding  the  number  61  led  tlicm  to, 
having  for  its  sosquioctave  Ti.  But  it  is  more  ngreeablo 
to  the  words  of  Plato  to  introduce  the  half  of  384.  For 
the  remainder  of  that  will  bear  a  sesqmoctave  proportion 
in  those  numl>ers  which  Plato  mentions,  256  and  213,  if  we 
make  use  of  192  for  the  first  nurabpr.  liut  if  the  same 
number  be  made  choic«  of  doubled,  the  remsiiuder  (or 
ieimma)  will  have  the  same  proportion,  but  the  numbcra 
will  he  doubled,  i.e.  512  and  486.  For  256  is  in  sesqui- 
tcrce  proportion  to  192,  as  512  to  384.  Neither  was 
Grantor's  reduction  of  the  proportions  to  this  number  with- 
out reason,  which  made  his  followers  willing  to  pursue  it; 
in  regard  tliat  64  is  both  the  square  of  the  fii'st  cube,  and 
the  cube  of  the  first  square;  and  being  multiplied  by  3, 
the  first  odd  and  trigonal,  and  the  first  perfect  and  sesqui- 
alter  number,  it  produces  192,  which  also  huti  its  sesquioc- 
tave,  as  wc  shall  demonstrate. 

17.  But  first  of  all,  we  shall  better  understand  whnt  this 
Icimma  or  remainder  is  and  what  was  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
if  we  do  but  call  to  mind  whn-t  was  frequently  bandied  in 
the  Pythagorean  schools.  For  interval  in  music  is  all  that 
space  which  is  comprehended  by  two  souuds  varied  in  pitch. 
Of  which  intervals,  that  which  is  called  a  tone  is  the  fidl 
excess  of  diapeate  above  diat«s8arou  ;  and  this  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  musicians, 
makes  two  intervals,  both  which  they  call  a  semitone.  But 
the  Pythagoreans,  despairing  to  divide  a  tone  into  equal 
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parts,  and  therefore  perceiving  the  two  divisions  to  he  un- 
equal, called  the  lesser  leimma  (or  defect),  as  being  legser 
than  the  half.  Therefore  some  there  ai'e  who  make  the 
diiit«ssaron,  which  is  one  of  the  concords,  to  consist  of  two 
toues  aud  a  half;  others,  of  two  tones  and  leimtna.  In 
which  case  sense  seems  to  govern  the  musicians,  and 
demonstration  tho  mathematicians.  The  proof  by  de- 
monstration is  thus  made  out  For  it  is  certain  from  the 
observation  of  inatrumcuta  that  the  diapason  has  double 
proportion,  the  diupcnte  a  si'squiulter,  the  diatessaron  a 
aesquiterce,  and  the  tone  a  aesquioctave  proportion.  Now 
the  truth  of  this  will  easily  apponr  uiion  cxuniiuation,  by 
hanging  two  weights  double  in  proportion  to  two  strings, 
or  by  making  two  pipes  of  equid  hoUowncss  double  la 
length,  the  one  to  the  other.  For  the  bigger  of  the  pipes 
will  yield  the  deep  sound,  as  hypate  to  ncte ;  and  of  tlio 
two  strings,  that  which  is  extended  by  the  double  weight 
will  be  Hcutcr  thiui  the  other,  us  uctc  to  hjpatc;  and  this 
is  a  diapaiiou.  In  the  same  manner  t^vo  longitudes  or  pon* 
derositieii,  being  taken  in  the  propurtiou  of  3 :  2,  will  pro- 
duce a  diiipente  ;  aud  three  to  four  will  yield  a  diatessai-on  ; 
of  which  the  latter  carriee  a  sesquitcrce,  the  former  a  ses- 
quialter  proportiou.  Uut  if  the  s»me  inequality  of  weight 
or  length  he  so  ordered  as  nine  to  eight,  it  will  produce  a 
tonic  interval,  uo  perfect  concord,  but  harmonicnl  enough; 


in  regard  tho  strings 


being  sti-uck  one  after  another  will 


yield  80  many  musical  and  pleasing  sounds,  but  all  together 
a  dull  and  ungrateful  noise.  But  if  they  arc  touched  in. 
consort,  either  single  or  together,  thence  a  delightful  mel> 
ody  will  charm  the  oar.  Nor  is  all  this  leas  demonstrable 
by  reason.  For  in  nmsic,  the  diapsisou  is  composed  of  the 
diapcnte  and  dintessoron.  But  in  numbers,  tho  duple  la 
compounded  of  tlie  sesquialter  and  sesquiterce.  For  12 
is  a  sesquiterce  to  9,  but  a  sesquialter  to  8,  aud  a  duple  to 
6.     Therefore  is 


duple  propurti 


iposeij 
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wsqiualter  and  aesquiterce,  as  the  diapason  of  tlie  diapente 
and  diatcssaron.  For  here  the  diapente  exceeds  the  dia* 
tessaron  by  a  tone  :  there  the  sesquialtcr  exceeds  the  ses* 
quiterce  by  a  sesquioctare.  Whence  it  is  apparent  thut 
the  dinpasoQ  carries  u  double  proportion,  the  diapente  a 
fieaquialter,  the  diatessaroa  a  eesquiterce,  and  the  tone  a 
Ksquioctave. 

Iti.  This  being  thus  demonstrated,  let  ns  see  whether 
the  Bcsqiiioctavc  will  admit  a  division  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
which  if  it  will  not  do,  neither  mil  a  tone.  However,  in 
regard  that  9  and  8,  which  make  the  first  eesquioctiivo, 
have  no  middle  inten-al,  but  both  being  doubled,  the  space 
that  fulls  between  cuiises  two  intervals,  thence  it  is  appar- 
ent that,  if  tliose  distances  were  equal,  the  sesquioctave 
also  might  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  Xow  the  double 
of  9  is  18,  that  of  B  is  16,  the  intermedium  17  ;  hy  which 
means  one  of  the  inter\'als  becomes  larger,  the  other  lesser ; 
for  the  first  is  that  of  18  to  17,  the  second  that  of  17  to 
16.  Thus  the  sosquioctave  proportion  not  being  to  be 
otherwise  than  unequally  divided,  consequently  neither  will 
the  tone  admit  of  an  equal  division.  So  that  neither  of 
these  two  sections  of  a  divided  tone  is  to  be  called  a  semi- 
tone, but  according  as  the  mathcmnticians  namo  it,  the 
remainder.  And  this  is  that  which  Plato  means,  when  bo 
says,  tbat  God,  having  filled  up  the  scsquitcrces  with  ses- 
quioctaves,  left  a  part  of  each  ;  of  which  tlie  proportion  is 
the  same  as  of  256  to  243.  For  admit  a  diatesaaron  in  two 
numbers  comprehending  scsqiiitcrce  proiwrlion,  tliat  is  to 
say,  in  2o6  and  192  ;  of  which  two  numbers,  let  the  lesser 
19*2  be  applied  to  the  lowermost  extreme,  and  the  bigger 
number  256  to  the  uppermost  extreme  of  the  tetrachord. 
Whence  we  shall  demonstrate  that,  this  space  being  filled 
up  by  two  sesquioctaves,  such  an  interral  remains  as  lies 
between  the  numbers  256  aud  243.  For  the  lower  string 
being  forced  a  full  tone  upward,  which  is  a  sesquioctave,  it 
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makcs  216;  and  being  screwed  auother  tone  upward  it 
makes  24:J.  Which  243  exceeds  216  by  '21,  arid  216  ex- 
ceeds 192  by  24.  And  then  again  of  these  two  numbers, 
27  is  the  eighth  of  216,  and  24  Utc  eighth  of  192.  So 
the  biggest  of  these  two  numbers  is  a  scsquioctuve  to 
the  middle,  and  the  middle  to  the  least :  and  the  distance 
from  the  least  to  the  biggest  that  is  from  192  to  24^,  con- 
sists of  two  t jncs  filled  up  with  two  scs(iui octaves.  Which 
being  subti'acted,  the  rcmtiinlug  iutcrral  of  tlic  M'holc  be- 
tween 243  and  2ol>  is  13,  for  which  rcuson  they  called 
this  number  the  remainder.  And  thus  I  am  apt  to  bclicvG 
the  meuiiiug  and  opinion  of  Hato  to  be  most  exactly  ex- 
plained in  these  numbers- 

19.  Otlicre,  placing  the  two  extremes  of  the  diates- 
saron,  the  acute  pai-t  in  288,  and  the  lower  sound  in  216, 
in  all  the  rctit  observe  the  same  proportions,  only  that 
thev  take  the  remainder  between  the  two  middle  intervals. 
For  the  base,  being  forced  up  a  whole  tone,  makes  243  ; 
and  the  upper  note,  screwed  downward  a  full  tone,  be- 
gets 256.  Moreover  243  carries  a  seatiuioctave  pi-opor- 
tion  to  216,  and  288  to  256  ;  so  that  each  of  the  intervals 
contains  a  full  tone,  and  the  residue  is  that  w*hich  remains 
between  243  and  256,  which  is  not  a  semitone,  but  some- 
thing less.  For  288  exceeds  356  by  32,  and  243  e.vceed8 
216  by  37;  but  256  exceeds  243  by  13.  Now  this  ex- 
cess is  less  than  half  of  tlic  former.  So  it  is  plain  that  the 
diatcssaron  consists  of  two  tones  and  the  residue,  not 
of  two  tones  and  a  half.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  demon- 
stration of  these  things.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  thing  to 
believe,  by  what  has  been  already  said,  wherefore  Plato, 
after  he  had  asserted  that  the  intervals  of  sesquialtcr, 
scsquilerce,  and  sesquioctave  had  arisen,  when  he  comes 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  aesquiterces  with  sesquioctaves, 
makes  not  the  least  mention  of  scsqiiialters ;  for  that 
the  6Caq,uialtcr  is  soon  filled  uf »  by  adding  the  eesqui- 
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terce  to  the  sesquioctave,  or  the  seaquioctave  to  the  sea- 
quitcrce. 

20.  Having  therefore  shown  the  manner  how  to  fill  up 
the  intervals,  and  to  place  and  dispose  the  medleties,  had 
never  any  person  taken  the  same  pains  before,  I  should 
have  recommended  the  further  consideration  of  it  to  the 
recreation  of  your  fancies ;  but  in  r^ard  that  several 
mofit  eTccellent  musicians  hnve  made  it  their  business  to 
unfold  these  mysteries  with  a  diligence  more  than  usually 
exact,  —  more  es]»ecially  Grantor,  Clearchus,  and  Theo- 
doras, all  horn  in  Soli,  —  it  shall  suffice  only  to  show  hovr 
these  men  differed  among  themselves.  For  Theodonia, 
varying  from  the  other  two,  and  not  observing  two  distinct 
files  or  rows  of  numbers,  but  placing  the  duples  and  triples 
in  a  direct  line  one  before  another,  grounds  himself  upon 
that  division  of  the  substance  which  Plato  calls  the  division 
in  length,  making  two  parts  (as  it  were)  out  of  one,  not 
four  out  of  two.  Then  he  says,  that  the  interpositiun 
of  tho  mediums  ought  to  take  place  in  that  manner,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  confusion  which  must  arise  from 
transferring  out  of  the  first  duple  into  the  first  triple  the 
interv'als  which  are  ordained  for  the  supplement  of  both. 
.  .  .  But  as  for  those  who  take  Grantor's  part,  they  so 
dispose  their  numbers  as  to  place  planes  with  planes, 
tetragons  with  tetragons,  cubes  with  cubes,  opposite  to 
one  another,  not  taking  them  in  file,  but  alternatively  odd 
to  even.     [Ilere  is  some  great  defect  in  the  original.] 

21.  .  .  .  V^Tiich,  being  in  themselves  pennuncntly  the 
same,  afford  the  form  and  species ;  hut  being  subject  to 
corporeal  division,  they  become  the  matter  and  subject  to 
receive  the  other's  impression,  the  common  mixture  being 
completed  out  of  both.  Now  the  indivisible  substance, 
which  is  always  one  and  the  same,  is  not  to  be  thought  to 
be  incapable  of  division  by  reason  of  its  smullncss,  like 
the  most  minute  of  bodies,  called  atoms.     But  as  it  is  u]i> 
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mL\ed,  oad  uot  to  be  any  way  affected,  but  pure  and  alto* 
gethei  of  oae  sort,  it  is  said  not  to  consist  of  parts,  but 
to  bo  indivUiblc.  By  means  of  which  purity,  when  it 
conies  in  nnv  manner  whatsoever  to  approach  and  gently 
touch  compouuded  divisible  and  differing  substances,  all 
their  variety  ceases  and  tlicy  crowd  together  into  one  habit 
bv  sjmpathy  and  similitude.  If  now  any  one  will  call 
that  substance  which  admits  corporeal  separation  mat- 
ter, as  a  nature  subject  to  the  foi-mcr  and  partaking  of  it, 
the  use  of  that  equivocal  term  n-ill  nothing  disadvantage 
our  discourse.  But  they  are  under  a  mistake  that  believe 
the  corporeal  to  be  blended  with  the  indivisible  matter. 
First,  for  that  Pluto  does  not  here  make  use  of  any  one  of 
its  names;  whereas  in  other  plarcs  he  calls  it  the  recep- 
tacle and  nurse,  capable  of  both  receiving  and  fostering  the 
vast  infinity  of  created  beings  ;  not  divisible  among  bodies, 
but  rather  the  body  itself  parted  and  dinded  into  single 
individuals.  Then  again,  what  difference  ivould  there  be 
between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that  of  the  soul,  if 
the  composition  of  each  proceeded  from  both  matter  and 
the  intelligible  essence  I  Certainly  Plato,  as  endeavor- 
ing to  separate  the  generation  of  the  body  from  that  of 
the  soul,  tells  us  that  the  corporeal  part  was  by  God  seated 
and  deposited  within  it,  and  that  it  was  outwardly  covered 
and  enveloped  by  it ;  and  after  lie  had  tlius  wrought  the 
soul  to  its  jiei-fection  out  of  proportion,  he  then  proceeds 
to  this  argument  conceniing  matter,  of  which  he  hud  no 
occasion  to  make  mention  before  when  he  was  producing 
the  soul,  as  being  that  which  had  not  its  existence  from 
matter. 

2'i.  The  same  may  be  eaid  ogainst  the  followers  of  Posi- 
donius.  For  they  seem  not  altogether  to  separate  the  eoul 
from  matter ;  but  imagining  the  essence  of  limitations  to 
be  divisible  in  reference  to  bodies,  and  intermixing  it  with 
the  intelligible  essence,  they  defined  the  soul  to  be  an  idea 
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(or  esscDtiul  form)  of  tliat  which  has  extension  in  every 
direction,  subsisting  in  an  hnrmoniciil  proportion  of  ntim- 
bers.  For  (they  soy)  all  mathematical  objects  are  dis- 
posed between  the  first  intelligible  and  sensible  beings ; 
and  since  the  soul  contains  the  sempiternal  nature  of 
things  intelligible  and  the  pathetic  nature  of  things  bu1>- 
jected  to  sense,  it  seems  but  rational  that  it  should  consist 
of  a  substance  between  both.  But  they  were  ignorant 
that  Goil,  when  the  soul  was  already  brought  to  perfection, 
afterwards  making  use  of  the  limitations  of  bodies  to  form 
and  shape  the  matter,  confined  and  cnTironod  the  dissi- 
pated and  fleeting  substance  within  the  compass  of  certain 
surfaces  composed  of  triangles  adapted  together.  And  it 
is  even  more  absunl  to  make  the  soid  an  idea.  For  the 
sonl  is  always  in  motion  ;  the  idea  is  incapable  of  motion  ; 
the  one  never  to  be  mixed  with  that  which  is  subjected  to 
sense,  the  other  wrought  into  the  substance  of  the  body. 
Moreover,  God  coiild  be  said  only  to  imitate  an  idea,  ns  his 
pattern  ;  but  he  was  the  artificer  of  the  soul,  as  of  a  work  of 
perfection.  Now  enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that 
l*lato  does  not  assert  number  to  be  the  substance  of  the 
soul,  only  that  it  is  ordered  and  proportioned  by  number. 
23.  However  this  is  a  common  argument  against  both  the 
former  opiuions,  that  neither  in  corporeal  limits  nor  in 
numbers  there  is  the  least  footstep  or  appearance  of  that 
power  by  which  the  soul  assumes  to  itself  to  judge  of  what 
is  subject  to  sense.  For  it  was  the  participation  of  the 
inlciligible  principle  that  endued  it  with  understaoding  and 
the  perceiving  faculty.  But  as  for  opinion,  belief,  imagina- 
tion, and  its  being  affected  with  qualitiea  relating  to  the 
body,  no  man  could  ever  dream  that  they  proceeded  simply 
either  from  units,  or  lines,  or  surfaces.  For  not  only  ihe 
souls  of  mortals  have  a  power  to  judge  of  what  is  subject 
to  sense  ;  but  the  soul  of  the  world  also,  says  Plato, "  when 
it  revolves  upon  it«clf,  and  happens  once  to  touch  upon  odv 
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fluiil  iind  roving  substance  or  upon  any  thing  indivisible, 
then  being  move<l  throughont  its  whole  self,  it  gives  notico 
with  what  this  or  that  thing  ie  identical,  to  what  hetero- 
gcncrtl,  and  in  what  relations  especially  and  in  what  mon- 
ner  it  happens  to  be  and  to  he  affected  towards  each  created 
thing."*  Here  he  gives  at  the  same  time  an  intimation  of 
the  ten  Categories  or  Predicamenti ;  but  afterwards  he 
gives  us  a  clearer  manifestation  of  these  things.  "  For 
when  tine  reason,"  says  he,  "  is  fixed  npon  what  is  subject 
to  sense,  and  the  ch-cle  of  the  Other,  obsemng  a  just  and 
equal  motion,  conveys  its  intelligence  to  the  whole  soal. 
then  both  opinion  and  belief  become  steadfast  and  certain ; 
on  the  other  side,  when  it  is  settled  upon  ratioci nation,  and 
the  circle  of  the  Samo,  turning  readily  and  easily,  furnishes 
its  intimations,  then  of  necessity  knowletlge  arrives  to  per- 
fection. And  indeed,  whoever  shall  affirm  that  any  thing  in 
which  these  two  operations  take  place  is  any  thing  besides 
a  soul,  mtiy  deservedly  be  thought  to  speak  any  thing  rather 
than  the  truth." 

From  whence  then  does  the  soul  enjoy  this  motion 
whereby  It  comprehends  what  is  subject  to  sense,  different 
from  that  other  intelligible  motion  which  ends  in  knowl- 
edge i  This  is  a  difficult  task  to  resolve,  unless  we  stead- 
fastly assert  that  Plato  here  did  not  compose  the  soul,  so 
singly  considered,  but  the  soul  of  the  world  also,  of  the 
parts  above  mentioned, — of  the  more  worthy  indivisible 
substance,  and  of  the  less  worthy  divisible  in  reference 
to  bodies.  And  this  soul  of  the  world  is  do  other  than 
that  motion  which  gives  heat  and  vigor  to  thought  and 
fancy,  and  sympathizes  with  what  is  subject  to  sense,  not 
created,  but  existing  from  eternity,  like  the  other  soul.  For 
Nuture,  which  had  the  power  of  uudcrstaudiug,  Lnd  also 
the  power  of  opining.  But  the  intelligible  power  is  sub- 
ject neither  to  motion  nor  affection,  being  established  upon 

*  TioiMiu.  p.  37  A. 
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a  substance  that  is  still  the  same.  The  other  is  moviible 
and  fleetiug,  as  being  engaged  to  un  unstable,  fluctuuting, 
and  disunited  matter.  In  regard  the  sensible  subsbincc 
was  80  far  from  any  order,  that  it  was  without  shape  and 
boimdlcsii.  So  that  the  yovrcr  which  is  fixed  iu  this  w&s 
capable  of  producing  no  clear  and  well-grounded  notiona 
and  no  certain  or  well-ordered  movements,  but  only  sleepy 
dreams  and  deliriums,  which  amuse  and  trouble  corporeal 
stupidit)' ;  unless  by  accident  they  lighted  upon  the  more 
worthy  substaucc.  For  it  was  iu  the  middle  between  the 
sensible  and  discerning  faculty,  and  had  a  nntm'e  conforma- 
ble and  agreeable  to  both ;  from  the  sensible  apprehending 
substance,  and  bon-o\ring  from  judgment  its  power  of  dis- 
cerning things  intelligible. 

2-t.  And  this  the  express  words  of  Plato  declare. 
'*  For  this  is  my  opinion,"  saith  he,  "  in  short,  that 
being,  place,  and  generation  were  three  distinct  things 
even  before  the  hcax-ens  were  created."  •  By  place  ho 
means  matter,  as  being  the  seat  and  receptacle ;  by  be- 
ing or  existence,  the  intelligible  nature ;  and  by  genera- 
tion, the  world  not  being  yet  created,  he  designs  only  that 
■ubstimcG  which  was  subject  to  change  and  motion,  dis- 
posed between  the  forming  cause  and  the  thing  formed, 
transmitting  hither  those  shapes  and  figiu-es  which  were 
there  contrived  and  moulded.  For  which  reason  it  was 
called  divisible :  there  being  a  necessity  of  distributing 
sense  to  the  sensitive,  and  imagination  to  the  imaginative 
faculty.  For  the  sensitive  motion,  being  proper  to  the 
soul,  directs  itself  to  that  which  is  outwardly  sensible.  As 
for  the  understanding,  it  was  fixed  and  immovable  of  itself, 
but  being  settled  in  the  soul  and  becoming  its  lord  and 
governor,  it  turns  upon  itself,  and  accomplishes  a  circular 
motion  about  that  which  is  always  permanent,  chiefly  la* 
boring  to  apply  itself  to  the  eternally  durable  substance. 


TOL.  tl. 
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With  great  difficulty  therefore  did  thej^  admit  a  conjunctioa, 
till  the  di^eible  at  length  intermixing  with  the  inditisible, 
and  the  restlessly  hurried  with  the  sleepy  and  motionless, 
constrained  the  Other  to  meet  and  join  with  the  Same. 
Yet  the  Other  was  not  motion,  as  neither  was  the  Same 
$tahility,  but  the  piinciple  of  dLstiucliott  and  diversity. 
For  both  the  one  and  the  other  proceed  from  a  different 
principle ;  the  Same  from  the  unit,  the  Other  from  the 
duad ;  and  these  were  first  intermixed  with  the  soul,  being 
fastened  and  bound  together  by  number,  proportion,  and 
harmonical  mediums ;  eo  that  the  Other  beiog  rircted  into 
the  Same  begets  diversity  and  disagreement ;  and  the 
Same  being  fermeuted  into  the  Other  produces  order. 
And  this  ia  appurent  from  the  Urst  powers  of  the  soul, 
which  ore  judgment  and  motion.  Motion  immediately 
shows  itself  iu  tlie  heavens,  giving  tis  an  example  of 
diversity  in  identity  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  of  identity  in  diversity  by  the  order  of  the 
planets.  For  in  them  the  Same  bears  the  cbiefest  sway ; 
iu  terrestrial  bodies,  the  conti-ary  principle.  Judgment 
hag  two  principles,  —  understanding  fi-om  the  Same,  to 
judge  of  things  in  geueral,  and  seuse  from  the  Other,  to 
judge  of  things  in  particular.  Reason  is  a  mixture  of 
both,  becoming  intellect  in  reference  to  things  intelligible, 
and  opinion  ia  things  subject  to  sense ;  making  use  of  the 
interdisposed  organs  of  imagination  and  memory,  of  which 
these  in  the  Same  produce  tJie  Other,  and  those  in  the 
Other  make  the  Same.  For  understanding  is  the  motion 
of  the  considerative  faculty  about  that  which  ia  permanent 
and  stable.  Opinion  is  a  continuauce  of  the  perceptive 
faculty  upon  that  which  ia  continually  in  motion.  But  as 
for  fancy  or  imagination,  being  a  connection  of  opinion 
with  sense,  the  Same  has  placed  it  in  the  memory  :  and 
the  Other  moves  it  again  in  the  difference  between  past 
and  present,  touching  at  the  same  time  upon  diversity 
and  identity. 
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25.  But  now  let  us  take  a  draught  of  the  corresponding 
composition  of  the  soul  from  the  structure  of  tlie  body  of 
tlio  uuivcrsc.  Tlicre  we  find  fire  aud  earth,  whose  nature 
is  such  aa  not  to  admit  of  tnixture  one  with  auother  but 
with  great  difficulty,  or  rather  is  ultogelhcr  obstiautely 
refractory  to  mixture  aud  constancy.  God  therefore,  pluc* 
iug  air  und  water  in  the  middle  between  both,  —  the  air 
next  the  fire,  the  water  next  the  earth,  —  fii'st  of  oil  tem- 
pered the  middlemost  one  with  another,  and  next,  by  the 
ussistance  of  these  two,  he  brought  the  two  extreme  ele- 
ments  not  only  to  mix  with  the  middlemost,  but  also  to  a 
mutual  cLutiui-c  or  conjunction  hctwceu  themselves.  Then 
he  drew  together  those  contrary  powers  and  opposing  ex- 
tremes, the  Same  uud  the  Other,  not  immediately,  the  one 
adjoiuing  to  the  other,  but  placing  other  subtituuees  be- 
tween ;  the  indivisible  next  the  Same,  and  the  divisible 
next  the  Other,  disposing  each  to  each  in  convenient  order, 
and  mixing  the  extremes  with  the  middlemost  After 
which  maimer  he  interwenvcd  and  titisued  the  whole  into 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  soul,  completing,  as  far  oa 
it  was  possible,  similitude  out  of  things  different  and  vari- 
ouii,  and  one  out  of  many.  Therefore  it  is  alleged  by  some, 
that  Plato  erroneously  afiirmed  tlie  nature  of  the  Other  to 
be  aa  enemy  to  mixtui'c,  as  being  not  only  capuble  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  a  friend  of  change.  Wboreua  that  should 
have  been  rather  said  of  the  nature  of  the  Same  ;  M-hich, 
being  stable  and  an  utter  advcrsarj-  to  mutability,  is  so  far 
from  an  easy  and  witling  condescension  to  mixture,  that  it 
flies  and  abhors  it,  to  the  end  it  may  preserve  itself  pure 
and  free  from  altenttioii.  But  they  who  make  these  ob- 
jections against  Plato  betray  their  own  ignoranre,  not 
understanding  that  the  Same  is  the  idea  (or  essential  form) 
of  those  tilings  that  always  continue  in  the  same  state  and 
condition,  and  that  the  Other  is  the  idea  of  those  things 
which  are  subject  to  be  variously  affected :  and  tliat  it  is  the 
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pcculitir  nature  of  the  one  to  disjoin  and  separate  into 
many  parts  whatever  it  happens  to  lay  hold  upon,  and  of 
the  other  to  cement  and  assimilate  scattered  substancea,  till 
they  resume  one  particular  form  and  efficacy. 

26.  And  these  are  the  powers  and  vijtiies  of  tiic  soul 
of  the  universe.  And  when  they  once  enter  into  the  or- 
gans of  comiptjble  bodies,  being  themselves  incorrupti- 
ble, there  the  form  of  tlic  binary  and  boundless  principle 
shows  itself  most  briskly,  while  that  of  the  unmixed  and 
purer  principle  Uvs  as  it  were  dormant  in  obscurity.  And 
thus  it  happens,  that  a  man  shall  rarely  observe  any  hu- 
man passion  or  motion  of  the  nndei'standing,  void  of 
reason,  ■where  there  shall  not  something  appear  either 
of  desire  or  cmuliition,  joy  or  grief.  Several  philosophers 
therefore  will  have  the  passions  to  be  bo  many  sorts  of 
reasonings,  seeing  that  deaire,  grief,  and  anger  are  all  the 
effects  of  judgment.  Others  allege  the  virtues  themselves 
to  be  derived  from  passions  ;  fortitude  depending  on  fear, 
temperance  oa  Toluptuousness,  and  justice  on  love  of  gain. 
Now  tlie  soul  being  both  speculative  and  practical,  con- 
templating as  well  generals  as  particulars,  and  seeming  to 
comprehend  the  one  by  the  assistance  of  the  intellect  and 
the  other  by  the  aid  of  sense,  common  reason,  which  en- 
counters the  Same  in  the  Otlier  and  the  Other  in  the  Same, 
endeavors  by  certain  Uraits  and  distinctions  to  separate  one 
from  many  and  the  divisible  from  the  indivisible  ;  but  she 
cannot  accomplish  her  design  nor  be  purely  in  one  or  the 
other,  in  rcgni-d  tlio  principles  are  so  oddly  intenvovcn  and 
intermixed  and  confusedly  huddled  together. 

For  this  reason  did  God  constitute  a  receptacle  for  the 
Same  and  the  Other,  out  of  the  indivisible  and  divisible 
substance,  to  the  end  there  might  be  onler  in  variety. 
Now  this  was  generation.  For  without  this  the  Same  could 
have  no  variety,  and  therefore  no  motion  or  generation ; 
and  the  Other  could  have  no  order,  and  therefore  no  con- 
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astenc*'  or  generation.  For  should  we  grant  the  Same  to 
be  different  &om  the  Other,  and  the  Other  to  be  the  Same 
with  itself,  such  a  conimLxture  would  produce  nothing 
generative,  but  would  want  a  third  something,  like  mat- 
ter, to  receive  both  and  be  disposed  of  I>y  both.  .Vnd  this 
is  that  matter  which  God  first  composed,  when  he  bounded 
the  movable  nature  of  bodies  bj  tlie  stcudfastnesa  of 
things  intelligible. 

27.  Niiw  then,  as  voice,  merely  voice,  is  only  an  insig- 
nificant and  bnitish  noise,  but  speech  is  the  expression 
of  the  mind  by  significant  utterance  ;  as  harmony  consists 
of  sounds  and  iutcn'ids,  —  a  sound  being  alwa^'s  one  and 
the  same,  and  an  interval  being  the  difference  and  di- 
versity of  sounds,  while  both  beuig  mixed  together  pro- 
duce air  and  melody ;  —  thus  the  passive  nattu'e  of  the 
soul  was  without  limits  and  unstable,  but  afbirwards  be- 
came determinate,  when  limits  were  set  and  a  certain  form 
was  given  to  the  divisible  and  manifold  varietv  of  motion. 
Thus  having  comprised  the  Same  and  the  Other,  by  the 
eimtlitudea  and  dissimilitudes  of  numbers  which  produce 
concord  out  of  disagreement,  it  becomes  the  life  of  the 
world,  sober  and  prudent,  hsirmony  itself,  and  reason 
overruling  necessity  mixed  with  persuasion.  This  neces- 
sity is  by  most  men  called  fate  or  destiny,  by  Empedoclca 
friendship  and  diseord,  by  Ileraclitus  the  opposite  strain- 
ing harmony  of  the  world,  as  of  a  bow  or  harp,  by  Par- 
meuides  light  and  darkness,  by  Anaxagoraa  mind  and 
infinity,  by  Zoroaster  God  and  Daemon,  naming  one  Oro- 
masdes,  the  other  Arimanius.  ITiough  as  for  Euripides, 
he  mokes  use  of  the  disjunctive  erroneously  for  the  copu- 
lative, where  he  says, 

9r  1I19  IntDltigcnco  of  liumin  loutf. 

Por,  indeed,  the  powera  which  bear  dominion  over  the 
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universe  are  necessity  and  wisdom.  This  is  tbnt  therefor*? 
which  the  Egjiitians  intimate  in  their  faWes,  feigning  that, 
when  Horns  was  punished  and  dismembered,  he  bequeathed 
his  spii'it  and  blood  to  his  father,  but  his  flesh  and  his  fat 
to  his  mother.  There  is  no  part  of  the  soul  which  remains 
pure  and  unmixed,  or  separate  from  the  rest;  for,  accorii- 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Heraclitiis,  "  harmony  latent  ts  of 
greater  value  than  that  which  is  visible,"  as  being  that 
wherein  the  blending  Deity  concealed  and  sunk  all  varie- 
ties and  dissimilitudes.  Nevertheless,  there  appear*  in 
the  irrational  part  a  turbulent  and  boisterous  temerity; 
in  the  rational  part,  an  orderly  and  well-marshalled  pru- 
dence ;  in  the  scnBitivc  part,  the  constraint  of  necessity ; 
bnt  in  the  understanding,  entire  and  perfect  command  of 
itself.  The  Umlting  and  bounding  ]K>wer  Bympathizes 
with  the  whole  and  the  indivisible,  by  reason  of  the  near- 
ness of  their  relations  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  dividing 
power  fises  itself  upon  particulars,  by  virtue  of  the  divis- 
ible substance  ;  and  the  whole  rejoices  at  the  mutation  of 
the  Same  by  means  of  the  Other,  as  occasion  requires.  In 
the  like  manner,  the  various  inclinations  of  men  to  virtue 
and  vice,  to  pleasure  and  toil,  as  also  the  enthuEttasms  and 
raptures  of  lovers,  the  combats  of  honor  with  lustful  de- 
sires, plainly  demonstrate  the  mixture  of  the  divine  and 
impassible  with  (he  moral  and  corporeal  part :  of  which 
Plato  himself  calls  the  one  concupiscence  of  pleasures, 
natural  to  ourselves  :  the  other  an  opinion  introduced  from 
without,  aspiring  to  the  chiefcet  good.  For  passible  qual- 
ities of  the  soul  arise  from  herself;  but  she  participates 
of  understanding,  as  being  infused  from  without,  by  the 
more  worthy  principle. 

28.  Nor  is  the  celestial  nature  privileged  from  this 
double  society  and  communion.  For  sometimes  it  is  seen 
to  incline  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is  set  right  again 
by  the  more  powerful  revolution  of  the  Same,  and  governs 
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the  world.  Nay,  there  shall  come  a  time,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened aU'eady,  vrhen  the  world's  moving  wisdom  shall 
grow  dull  aad  drowsy^  drowned  in  oblivion  of  its  ovra 
duty;  while  that  which  is  fatniUar  and  ag^rocahlc  to  the 
body  from  the  beginning  draws  and  winds  back  the  right- 
band  motion  of  the  universe,  causing  the  wheels  to  go 
slow  and  heavy.  Yet  shall  it  not  be  able  to  dash  in  pieces 
the  whole  movement^  for  that  the  better  part,  rousing  and 
recollecting  herself  and  obsennng  tJie  pattern  and  exem- 
plar of  God,  shall  with  his  aid  reduce  all  things  again 
into  their  former  order.  Thus  it  is  demonstrable  by  many 
proofs,  that  the  soul  was  not  altogether  the  workmanship 
of  the  Deity,  but  that  having  in  itself  a  certain  portion  of 
innate  evil,  it  was  by  him  digested  and  beautified  who 
limited  infinity  by  unity,  to  the  end  it  might  he  a  sub* 
stance  within  the  compass  of  certain  limits ;  intermixing 
order  and  mutation,  variety  and  resemblance,  by  the  force 
of  the  Same  and  the  Other;  and  lastly  working  into  all 
these,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  a  mutual  community  and 
friendship  by  the  assistance  of  numbers  and  harmony. 

29.  Concerning  which  things,  although  you  have  heard 
frequent  discourses,  and  have  likewise  read  several  argu- 
ments and  disputes  committed  to  writing  upon  the  same 
subjects,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  also  to  give  a  short 
account,  after  a  biief  repetition  of  Plato's  own  words. 
*'  God,"  said  he,  "  in  the  first  place  withdrew  one  part 
from  the  whole  ;  which  done,  he  took  away  the  double  of 
that;  then  a  third  part,  sesquialtcr  in  pro[>ortioa  to  the 
second,  and  triple  to  the  first ;  then  a  fourth  part,  double 
to  the  second  ;  nest  a  fifth  part,  being  the  triple  of  the 
third  ;  then  a  sixth,  eight  times  the  first ;  and  lastlv  a 
seventh,  being  twenty-seven  times  the  first  This  done, 
he  filled  up  the  duple  and  triple  intervals,  retrenching 
also  from  thence  certnin  other  particles,  and  placing  them 
in  the  midst  of  those  intervals  ;  &o  that  in  every  interval 
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there  might  be  two  medieties,  the  one  exceeding  and  being 
exceeded  by  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  extremes,  the 
other  exceeding  and  being  exceeded  by  the  same  number. 
Now  in  regard  that  from  these  connectiona  in  the  first 
apaccs  there  arose  the  Intcr^tds  of  scsquiultcrs,  scsqui- 
terces,  and  aesquioctaves,  he  filled  np  all  the  Bcs<niilcrcc 
intervals  with  si'sqiiiootavea,  leaving  a  part  of  each,  so 
that  the  interval  left  of  the  part  might  bear  the  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  256  to  243."  • 

Here  the  question  will  be  first  concerning  the  quantity^ 
next  conccmiiag  the  order,  and  in  the  thiid  place  concern- 
ing the  force  and  virtue  of  the  numbers.  As  to  the  quan- 
titj'i  wc  are  to  consider  which  he  takes  in  the  double  and 
triple  intervals.  As  to  the  order,  whether  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  one  row,  according  to  the  direction  of  Theodorus, 
or  (as  Grantor  will  have  them)  in  the  fonn  of  a  -i,  placii 
the  unit  at  tlie  top,  and  the  duples  and  triples  apart  by^ 
themselves  in  two  several  files.  Lastly^  we  are  to  examine 
of  what  U!ic  and  virtue  they  arc  in  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  tlie  &oul. 

30.  Aa  to  the  first,  we  shall  relinquish  the  opinion  of 
those  who  affirm  that  it  is  enough,  in  proportions,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  intervale,  and  of  the  medieties 
which  fill  up  their  vacancies ;  and  that  the  demonstration 
can  he  made  out  for  any  numbers  whatsoever  that  have 
spaces  sufficient  to  receive  the  aforesaid  proportions.  For 
this  being  granted,  it  makes  the  demonstration  obscure, 
vitboitt  the  help  of  schemes,  and  drives  us  from,  another 
theory,  which  carries  with  it  a  delight  not  unbecoming 
philosophy. 

Beginning  therefore  from  the  unit,  let  us  place 
the  duples  and  triples  apart ;  and  there  will  be^ 
on  the  one  side,  2,  4,  8  ;  on  the  other  8,  9,  27  ; 
—  seven  numbers  in  all,  proceeding  forward  b^ 

*  TlniMiu,  p.  SG  B. 
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multiplication  four  stepa  from  the  unit,  which  is  assumed 
as  the  common  base.  .  .  .  For  not  only  here,  but  upon 
other  occasions,  the  sympathy  of  the  iiuatcmnr)'  number 
with  the  sepieuarv  ia  apparent-  There  is  this  peculiar  to 
that  tctmctjB  or  (inatcraary  number  tliirty  six,  so  much 
celebrated  by  the  Pythagoreans,  which  is  more  particularly 
worthy  ndmiration,  —  that  it  is  composed  of  the  first  four 
even  numbers  and  the  first  four  odd  numbers  ;  and  it  'u  the 
fourth  connection  made  of  numbers  put  together  in  order. 
The  first  connection  is  of  one  and  two ;  the  second  of  odd 
numbers.  .  .  .  For  placing  the  unit,  which  is  common  to 
both,  before,  he  first  takes  eight  and  then  twenty-seven,  as 
it  were  pointing  out  with  the  finger  where  to  place  each 
particular  sort. 

[These  places  are  so  depraved  in  the  original,  that  the 
sense  is  lost.] 

But  it  belongs  to  others  to  explain  these  tilings  more  ac- 
curately and  distinctly  ;  while  weconteutoiurselves  with  only 
what  remains,  as  peculiarly  proper  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

31.  For  it  was  not  out  of  vain-glory,  to  boast  his  skill  in 
the  mathematical  sciences,  that  Plato  inserted  in  a  ti'eatise 
of  natural  philosophy  this  discourse  of  harmonicid  and 
arithmetical  metlieties,  hut  believing  them  both  apt  and 
convenient  to  demonstrate  the  structure  and  composition 
of  the  soul.  For  some  there  are  who  seek  these  propor- 
tions in  the  swift  motions  of  the  spheres  of  the  planets  ; 
others  rather  in  the  distances,  others  in  the  magnitude  of 
ttie  stars ;  others,  more  accurate  and  nice  in  their  enquiry, 
seek  for  the  same  proportions  in  the  diameters  of  the 
npicyeles ;  as  if  the  Supreme  Architect,  for  the  sake  of 
these,  had  adapted  the  soul,  divided  into  seven  parts,  to 
the  celestial  bodies.  Many  also  there  are,  who  hither 
transfer  the  inrentions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  tripling  the 
distances  of  bodies  from  the  middle.  This  is  done  fay 
placing  the  unit  next  the  fire ;  three  ne:it  the  Antichtlion, 
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or  earth  which  is  opposite  to  our  earth;  nine  next  the 
Earth  ;  27  next  the  Moon  ;  81  next  to  Mercury  ;  243  upon 
Venus ;  and  729  upon  the  Sun.  The  last  (729)  is  both  a 
tetragonal  and  cubical  number,  whence  it  is,  that  they  also 
call  the  sun  a  tetragon  uud  a  cube.  By  this  way  of  trip- 
ling tliey  also  reduce  the  other  stars  to  proportion.  But 
these  people  may  be  thought  to  dote  and  to  wander  very 
much  from  reason,  if  there  be  any  use  of  geometrical 
demonstration,  since  by  tlicir  mistakes  we  find  that  the 
most  probable  proofs  proceed  from  thence ;  and  although 
geometers  do  not  always  make  out  their  positions  exactly, 
yet  they  approach  the  nearest  to  ti-uth  when  they  say  that 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  eai'tli,  bears  the  proportion  of  12  to  1  ;  wliile  the  diame* 
ter  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  moon  carries  a  triple  propor- 
tion. And  for  that  which  appears  to  be  the  least  of  the 
fixe<l  stars,  the  diameter  of  it  is  no  loss  than  the  third  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  enrth,  nnd  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth 
to  the  whole  globe  of  the  moon  ia  as  twenty-seven  to  one. 
The  diameters  of  Venus  and  the  earth  bear  a  duple,  the 
globes  or  spheres  of  both  an  octare  proporKon.  The 
width  of  the  shadow  which  cansoa  an  eclipse  holds  a  triple 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  moon;  and  the  donation 
of  the  moon  from  the  middle  of  the  signs,  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  side,  is  a  twelfth  part.  Her  positions  as  to 
tlie  sun,  either  in  triaugulai'  or  quadrangtdar  di^itances,  give 
her  the  form  when  she  appears  as  in  the  first  quarter  and 
gibbous ;  but  when  she  comes  to  be  quite  round,  that  is, 
when  she  has  run  through  half  the  signs,  she  then  makes 
(as  it  were)  a  kind  of  diapason  harmony  with  six  notes.  But 
in  r«^ai-d  the  motions  of  the  sun  are  slowest  when  he  arrives 
at  the  solstices,  and  swiftest  when  he  comes  to  the  equi- 
noxes, by  which  he  takes  from  the  day  or  adds  to  the 
night,  the  proportion  hohls  tlius.  For  the  first  thirtj*  days 
after  the  winter  solstice,  he  adds  to  the  day  a  sixth  part  of 
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the  length  whereby  the  longest  night  exceeds  the  shorteat ; 
the  next  thirty  days  he  adds  a  third  part;  to  all  the  rest 
till  the  equinox  he  adds  a  half;  and  eo  by  sextuple  and 
triple  distances  he  makes  even  the  irregularity  of  time. 

Moreover,  the  CImldacuns  make  the  spring  to  hold  the 
proportion  of  a  diatessaron  to  autuiUQ  ;  of  a  diapente  to 
the  winter,  and  of  a  diapason  to  the  sununer.  But  if 
Euripides  rightly  dirides  the  yeur,  where  he  saj-s, 

F'rur  iniDihi  l!i«  parclitag  henti  af  (uinmer  reiEn, 
And  (Oar  of  hoKr;  wloier'*  cutil  cunijilitin  : 
Twn  nionllm  dalh  T#mal  prtd'O  (lio  (l«1da  l^m^. 
Anil  Iwo  iBontlM  mure  to  autumn  tnbatc  paj, 

then  the  seasons  shall  be  said  to  change  in  octare  pro- 
portiou. 

Others  there  are,  who  fancy  the  earth  to  he  in  the  low- 
est string  of  tlie  harp,  called  proslambanomenos ;  and  so 
proceeding,  they  place  the  moon  in  hypate,  Mercury  and 
Venus  in  the  diatom  and  Uchani ;  the  sun  they  like^vise 
place  In  meso,  as  in  the  midat  of  the  di»pa:jou,  a  fifth 
above  the  earth  and  a  fourth  ironi  the  sphere  of  the  Bxed 
fitars. 

32.  But  neither  doth  this  pleasant  conceit  of  the  latter 
come  near  the  truth,  neither  do  the  former  attain  perfect 
accuracy.  However,  they  who  will  not  allow  the  latter  to 
depend  upon  Plato's  sentiments  will  yet  grant  the  former 
to  partake  of  musical  proportions  ;  so  that,  there  being  five 
tetrachords,  called  itjtataur,  fUaotw,  ow^fifufov,  Stt'^tvyfiimot',  and 
imo^nXatfav,  in  these  five  distances  they  place  all  the  planets ; 
making  the  first  tctrachord  from  the  Moon  to  the  Sun  and 
the  planets  which  move  with  the  Sun,  that  is,  Mercury  and 
Venus  :  the  next  from  the  Sun  to  the  fieiT  planet  of  Mars ; 
the  Uihd  between  this  and  Jupiter  ;  the  fourth  from  thence 
to  Sattim :  and  the  lifLh  from  Saturn  to  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars.  So  that  the  sounds  and  notes  which  bound  the 
five  tetracbords  bear  the  same  proportion  with  the  inter- 
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vols  of  the  planets.  Still  further,  we  know  that  th* 
ancient  musiciuus  hud  two  notes  called  hypate,  three  called 
nete,  one  raese,  and  one  paramese,  thus  coafining  their 
scale  to  seven  standing  notes,  equal  in  number  to  tbe  Dum- 
ber of  the  planets.  Bat  the  moderns,  adding  the  proslam- 
banomcnos,  whieh  is  a  full  tone  in  descent  from  hypatc, 
have  multiplied  the  scheme  into  the  double  diapason,  an< 
thereby  confounded  the  natural  order  of  the  concords;  for 
the  diapente  happens  to  be  before  the  diatessaron.nrith  the 
addition  of  the  whole  tone  in  the  bass.  Whereas  Plato 
makes  his  addition  in  the  upper  part ;  for  in  his  Republic  • 
he  says,  that  evei->'  one  of  the  eight  spheres  rolls  about  a 
Siren  which  is  fixed  upon  each  of  the  tuneftil  globes,  and 
that  they  all  sing  one  counterpoint  without  diversity  of 
modulation,  taking  every  one  their  peculiar  concords, 
which  together  complete  a  melodious  consort. 

Tbeee  Sirens  sing  for  their  pleasure  divine  and  heavenly 
tunes,  ami  accompany  their  sacred  circuit  and  dance  ivith 
an  harmonious  song  of  eight  notes.  Nor  was  there  neces- 
sity of  a  fuller  chorus,  in  regard  that  witliin  the  confines 
of  eight  notes  lay  the  first  bounds  and  limits  of  all  duple 
and  triple  proportions ;  the  unit  being  added  to  both  the 
even  and  odd  numbcre.  And  certainly  from  hence  it  was 
that  the  ancients  raised  their  invention  of  nine  Muses  :  of 
which  eight  were  employed  in  celestial  afFaira,  as  IMato 
said ;  the  ninth  was  to  take  care  of  things  terrestrial,  and 
to  reduce  and  reform  the  inequality  and  confusion  of  error 
and  jarring  variance. 

83.  Now  then  consider  whether  the  soni  does  not  roU 
and  turn  and  manage  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  bodies 
by  means  of  those  harmonious  concords  and  equal  motions 
that  are  wrought  and  fermented  within  her,  being  herself 
most  wise  and  most  just.  And  such  she  became  by  vir* 
tuc  of  harmomcal  proportions,  whose  images  representing 
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things  incorporeal  are  imprinted  into  the  discernible  and 
visible  parts  and  bodies  of  the  world.  But  the  chief  and 
most  predominating  power  is  visibly  mixed  in  the  &ouI, 
which  renderH  her  harmonious  and  obedient  to  herself,  the 
other  parts  nnaoitnously  jielding  to  her  as  the  most  su- 
preme and  the  divincst  p>irt  of  all.  For  the  Sovereign 
Artificer  and  Creator  finding  a  strange  disorder  and  erro- 
neous confusion  in  the  motions  of  tlic  decomposed  and 
unruly  soul,  which  was  still  at  variance  with  herself,  some 
things  he  divided  aud  KL-|mrutcd,  others  he  brought  to- 
gether  and  reconciled  to  a  mutual  sympathy,  making  use 
of  barriiony  and  numbers.  By  virtue  of  which,  the  slight- 
est and  meanest  of  iuseuslble  8ub;>tauce3,  even  stocks  and 
stones,  the  rinds  of  trees,  and  souiutitnes  even  the  rennets 
of  beasts,  by  various  mixtures,  couipo^itious,  uud  tempera- 
tures, may  become  the  charniuig  objects  of  the  sight,  or 
afford  mo»t  plcasmg  perfumes  and  wholesome  medicaments 
for  the  relief  of  mankind,  or  be  wrought  and  hollowed  to 
send  forth  pleasing  musical  souuds.  And  for  this  reason 
it  was  that  Zeuo  of  Citium  enoouruged  und  persuaded 
youth  to  frequent  the  theatres,  there  to  observe  the  variety 
of  melodious  souuds  that  proceeded  from  horns  or  cornets, 
wooden  hauthovs,  flutes  aud  reeds,  or  any  other  musical 
iustrumeuts  to  which  the  coutrivance  of  art  had  rightly 
applied  the  reoj^on  of  nutnber  and  proportion.  Not  that 
we  will  here  maintain,  with  the  Pythagoreans,  that  all 
things  resemble  number,  for  that  requires  a  long  discourse 
to  prove  it.  But  where  mutual  society  and  sympathy  arise 
out  of  discord  and  dissimilitude,  that  the  cause  of  tliis  is 
moderation  and  order,  produced  by  the  power  of  harmony 
aud  number,  was  a  thing  not  concealed  even  from  the 
poets.  And  these  give  to  what  is  friendly  and  kind  th« 
epithet  "  evenly  fitted : "  while,  on  the  other  side,  meu  of 
rugged  and  malicious  dispositions  they  culled  "  unevenly 
tempered,"  as  if  enmity  and  discord  were  nothing  but  a 
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sort  of  a  disproportion.  For  this  reason,  he  who  writes 
Pindar's  elegy  gives  him  this  eocomiura. 

To  forciKnen  Rgreeabtc.  to  cilixeiw  s  Mend ;  * 

the  poet  plainly  inferring  complacency  of  humor  and  the 
aptitude  of  a  person  to  fit  himself  to  all  tempers  to  be  an 
excellency  aspiring  to  virtue  itself.  Which  Pindar  him- 
self also  testifies,  saying  of  Cadmus,  that  he  listened  to 
(me  music  from  ApoUo  himself-f  Nor  must  we  believe 
that  the  theologists,  who  vers  the  most  ancient  philoso- 
phers, ordered  the  pictures  and  stntuca  of  the  Gods  to  be 
made  with  musical  instnioients  in  their  hands  because  they 
thought  the  Gods  no  better  than  pipers  or  harpers,  but  to 
sig^nify  that  no  work  was  so  becoming  to  the  Gods  as 
accord  and  harmoivy. 

Now  then,  as  it  would  be  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any 
man  to  search  for  sesquiterces,  sesquiallers,  and  duples  in 
the  neck,  or  belly,  or  sides  of  &  lute  or  harp, -^though 
every  one  of  these  must  also  be  allowed  their  symmetry 
of  length  and  thickness,  —  the  harmony  and  proportion  of 
concoi'ds  being  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sound  ;  so  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars,  the  distances  of 
spheres,  and  tlie  swiftness  of  the  motions  and  revolutions, 
have  their  sundry  proportions,  as  well  one  to  another  as  to 
the  whole  fabric,  like  instruments  of  music  well  set  and 
tuned,  though  the  measure  of  the  quantity  be  unknown  to 
us.  However,  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  principal  effect 
and  efficacy  of  these  numbers  and  proportions,  which  the 
Supreme  Architect  made  use  of,  is  tlmt  same  agreement, 
harmony,  and  consent  of  the  soul  with  itself,  by  means  of 
which  she  replenished  the  heavens  themselves,  when  she 
come  to  actuate  and  perform  her  office  there,  with  so 

t  Se«  Doeckh'*  not*  on  rLodar,  Fng,  8.  Th«  qunlBtliHi  fram  Pindnr  ii  aa* 
ra[>l;  l>ut  iho  Minio  gtien  kbare  U  ietiiei  from  O'Uior  quobtlion*  at  tli«  mom 
PMWS9.     to 
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many  infinite  beauties,  and  by  which  she  go\em3  the 
earth  by  virtue  of  the  sevetal  seasons,  and  other  alter- 
ations wisely  and  artificially  measured  and  varied  as  well 
for  the  generation  as  preservation  of  all  terrestrial  pro- 
ductions. 


THAT   A    PniLOSOPITER   OUGHT    CHIEFLY   TO    CON- 
VERSE WITH  GREAT  MEN.' 


1.  The  resolution  which  you  have  taken  to  enter  into 
the  frieudship  and  familiantj-  of  Sorcaiiua,  thut  by  the 
frequent  opportuniries  of  conrcrsing  with  him  you  may 
cultivate  and  improve  a  soil  which  gives  euch  cai'ly  pro- 
mises of  a  plcutiful  har^'est,  is  tin  undertaking  which  will 
not  only  oblige  his  relations  and  friends,  but  redound  very 
much  to  the  advantiif^  of  the  public ;  and  (notwithstund- 
ing  the  peevish  censures  of  eome  morose  or  ignorant 
people)  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  of  an  aspiring 
and  vain-glorious  temper,  that  it  shows  you  to  be  a  lover 
of  virtue  and  good  manners,  and  u  zculous  promoter  of 
the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

They  themselves  are  rather  to  be  accused  of  an  indirect 
but  more  vehement  sort  of  ambition,  who  would  not  upon 
any  terms  be  found  in  the  company  ar  so  much  as  be  seen 
to  give  a  civil  salute  to  a  person  of  quality.  For  how  un- 
reasonable would  it  bo  to  enforce  a  well-disposed  young 

*  Thu  epulolary  diicourM  ou  wrote  aminit  mn  lU-brvd  Mrt  of  iihilutophtuv 
whe  nttltlior  would  (sko  ilio  cbRrgo  of  oducallon  of  Knint  |wniaiia  thnmutlvcn,  nor 
voiilrl  (uflvr  ollivrt  l»  ilu  il.  Tliu'  tlia  ttutliur  MWnii  lii-n  un[>'  lu  vinilicaM  liis 
fiicirJ.  it  1«  III  truth  nil  a]>ol<>i'jr  fur  liiiiiiself,  who  lirvi]  ii]>  itii  «ai|wrur,  and  iipcnl 
EDOIl  pari  of  III*  dniG  (lo  Rood  purpoi?)  in  llic  Krcatctt  coiirt  bi  tlio  wurU.  llil* 
■nd  mTORil  ut)iur  of  hU  niorul  ilucuunaii  luuiua  In  Ui  liH>Iily  diulilcd.  lu  tli«t  llicro 
l«  no  irVHl  oliuk'H  in  Iii«  wnnlt  or  ineaaure  !ii  liia  p«rioU>,  or  ilriot  luetliuil  in  Oic 
whole,  llgn-QVcr,  tlie  itcMurc  of  andonc  t'C&rnlii);  tnd  Kood  icnio  wliidi  i«  to  bo 
fitanil  LD  him,  m  it  vu  fn.-(|iicnily  mihlc  ujio  of  by  itic  mnst  elo<tuenl  Gnislt  Fithen, 
•0  !■  It  ■iifflcient  to  raconunond  hU  worki  to  all  lovsni  of  Irorulng  and  good  ntao-  ' 
am.    (K.C.) 

Much  aC  thit  venion  b  a  moro  ptnphrue.    |0.] 
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gentleman,  and  one  who  needs  the  direction  of  a  wise  gor- 
eimor,  to  such  complaints  as  these :  "  Wotild  that  I  might 
change  myself  from  a  Pericles  or  a  Cato  to  a  cobbler  like 
Simon  or  a  grammiiriaa  like  Dionvsius,  that  I  ought  like 
them  have  tlic  conversation  of  such  a  man  as  Socrates, 
enjoy  his  company,  and  hear  bis  instructive  lessons  of 
morality." 

So  far,  T  am  snre,  was  Aristo  of  Chios  from  being  of 
their  humor,  that  when  he  was  censured  for  exposing  and 
prostituting  the  dignity  of  philosophy  by  his  freedom  to 
all  comers,  he  answered,  that  he  could  \vish  that  Nature 
had  given  understancUng  to  wild  beasts,  that  they  too 
might  be  capable  of  being  his  bearers.  Shall  we  then 
deny  that  pri^-ilege  to  men  of  interest  and  power,  which 
this  good  man  would  have  communicated  (if  it  had  been 
possible)  to  the  brute  beasts  ?  But  these  men  hare  taken 
a  false  notion  of  philosophy,  they  make  it  much  like  the 
art  of  stiitiijiry,  whose  business  it  is  to  curve  out  a  lifeless 
image  in  the  most  exact  figtire  and  proportions,  and  then 
to  raise  it  upon  its  pedestal,  wjicre  it  is  to  continue  for 
ever.  The  true  philosophy  is  of  a  quite  different  nature ; 
it  is  a  spring  and  principle  of  motion  wherever  it  comes ; 
it  makes  men  active  and  industrious,  it  sets  every  wheel 
and  faculty  a  going,  it  stores  our  minds  with  aicioms  and 
rules  by  which  to  make  a  sound  judgment,  it  determines 
the  ^viH  to  the  choice  of  what  is  honorable  and  just ;  and 
it  wings  (dl  our  faculties  to  the  swiftest  prosecution  of  it. 
It  is  accompanied  \vith  an  elevation  and  nobleness  of  mind, 
joined  with  a  coolness  and  sweetness  of  behavior,  and 
hacked  with  a  becoming  assurance  and  inflexible  resolu- 
tion. And  from  this  diffusiveness  of  the  nature  of  good 
it  follows,  that  the  best  and  most  accomplished  men  arc 
inclined  to  converse  with  persons  of  the  highest  condi- 
tion. Indeed  a  physician,  if  he  have  any  good  naturo 
and  sense  of  honor,  would  be  more  ready  to  cure  aa  eye 
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which  is  to  see  and  watch  for  a  great  many  thousands, 
than  that  of  a  private  person  ;  hon-  much  more  then 
onght  a  philosopher  to  form  and  fashion,  to  rectify  and 
cure  the  soul  of  such  n  one,  who  is  (if  T  may  so  express 
it)  to  inform  the  body  pohtic,  —  who  is  to  think  and  un- 
derstand for  so  many  others,  to  be  in  so  great  measure 
the  rule  of  reason,  the  standard  of  hi\v,  and  model  of  b(^ 
harior,  by  which  all  the  rest  will  square  and  direct  their 
actions  ?  Suppose  a  man  to  have  a.  talent  at  finding  out 
springs  and  contriving  of  aqueducts  (a  piece  of  skill  for 
which  Hercules  and  other  of  the  ancients  aie  much  cele- 
brated in  history),  surely  he  conld  not  so  satisfactorily 
employ  himself  in  sinking  a  well  or  deriving  water  to 
some  private  seat  or  contemptible  cottage,  as  in  supplj-ing 
conduits  to  some  fair  and  populous  city,  in  relieving  an  army 
just  perishing  with  tliirst,  or  in  refreshing  and  adorning 
with  fountains  and  cool  streams  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
some  glorious  monarch.  There  is  a  passage  of  tiomer 
very  pertinent  to  thLs  purpose,  in  which  he  calls  Minos 
Jioi  fM/oiov  iiiivat^,  which,  as  I'lato  interprets  it,  signifies 
the  disciple  and  conipfinion  of  Jtqnter.  For  it  were  be- 
neath his  dignity  indeed  to  teach  private  men,  such  as 
care  only  for  n  family  or  indulge  their  useless  specula- 
tions ;  but  kings  are  scholars  worthy  the  tuition  of  a  God, 
who,  when  they  arc  well  advised,  just,  good,  and  magnan- 
imous, never  fail  to  procure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
all  their  subjects.  The  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  crra- 
gium  hath  such  a  property  with  it,  that  if  one  of  the 
flock  do  but  taste  it,  all  tlic  rest  will  stand  stock  still  in 
the  same  place  till  the  shepherd  hath  taken  it  out  of  its 
moutli.  Such  quickness  of  action  docs  it  have,  pervad- 
ing and  spreading  itself  over  every  thing  that  is  near  it, 
as  if  it  were  fire.  The  effects  of  philosophy,  however^ 
are  different  according  to  the  difference  of  inclinations  ia 
men.     If  indeed  it  lights  on  one  who  loves  a  dull  and 
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inactive  sort  of  life,  tliat  makes  himself  die  centre  and 
the  little  conveniences  of  life  the  circumference  of  all  hia 
thoughts,  8uch  a  one  does  contract  the  sphere  of  her  ac- 
tivity, so  that  having  only  made  easy  and  comfortable  the 
life  of  a  single  person,  it  fails  and  dies  with  him  ;  bnt 
when  it  finds  a  man  of  a  ruling  genius,  one  fitted  for  con- 
versation and  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  pub- 
lic business,  if  it  once  possess  him  with  principles  of 
honesty,  honor,  and  religion,  it  takes  a  compendious 
method,  by  doing  good  to  one,  to  oblige  a  great  part 
manlvind.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  couvcrsatioa 
of  Auaxagoras  with  Pericles,  of  Plato  with  Dion,  and 
of  PUhagoras  with  the  principal  ettitcsmcn  of  all  Italy. 
Cato  himself  took  a  voyage,  when  be  had  the  coucem 
of  an  expedition  lying  upon  him,  to  see  and  hear  Athe- 
Dodorus ;  and  Scipio  scut  for  Ponuctius,  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  '*  to  take  a  survey  alike  of 
the  outrages  and  thtt  good  order  which  were  practised  in 
their  provinces,"*  as  I'osidonius  observes.  Now  what  a 
pretty  sort  of  return  would  it  have  been  in  Panaetius  to 
send  word  back,  —  "  If  indeed  you  were  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, John  a  Xokes  or  John  a  Stiles,  that  had  a  mind 
to  get  into  Bomc  obscure  corner  or  cell,  to  state  cases  and 
resolve  syllogisms,  I  should  very  gladly  have  accepted 
your  invitation  ;  but  now,  because  you  are  the  son  of 
Paulus  Aemilius  who  was  twice  consul,  and  grandson  of 
that  Scipio  who  was  enmftmed  from  his  conquest  of  Han- 
nibal and  Africa,  1  cannot  with  honor  hold  any  conversa- 
tion with  you ! " 

2.  The  objections  which  they  bring  from  the  two  kinds 
of  discourse,  one  of  which  is  mental,  the  other  expressed 
in  words  or  interpretative  of  the  former,  are  so  stale  and 
pedantical,  that  Uiey  are  best  answered  by  laughter  or 
silence ;  and  we  merely  quote  the  old  saying,  '*  I  knew 

•  OJj-M.  xvu.  «7 
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this  before  Tlieognis  was  Ijorn."  However,  thus  much 
shall  be  said,  thut  the  ead  of  them  both  is  friendship,— 
in  the  first  csisc  with  onraclvefl,  in  the  second  case  with 
another.  For  he  that  hath  attained  to  virtue  by  I  lie 
methods  of  philosophy  hath  his  mind  all  in  tune  and 
good  temper;  he  is  not  struck  with  those  reproaches  of 
conscience,  which  cauae  the  acutest  sense  of  pain  nnd  are 
the  natural  punishment*  of  our  follies  ;  but  he  enjoys  (the 
grout  prerogative  of  a  good  man)  to  be  always  easy  and 
in  amitj'  with  himself. 

Ko  fncttnua  luitt  nuon'ajuti  power  oontnl, 
NorlclndleclTUdiBTOnl  Inliiiioiit. 

EGfl  pusion  does  not  stand  in  defiance  to  bis  reason,  nor 
do  his  rcasonti\gj)  cross  and  thwart  one  the  other,  but 
he  is  always  consistent  with  himself.  But  the  very  jovs 
of  wicked  men  are  tumultuary  and  confused,  like  those 
who  dwell  in  the  borders  of  two  great  empires  at  vari- 
ance, always  insecure,  and  in  perpetual  alarms ;  whilst  a 
good  man  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  peace  and  serenity  of 
mind,  which  excels  the  other  not  only  in  duration,  but  in 
flense  of  pleasure  too.  As  for  the  other  eort  of  discourse, 
that  which  consists  in  expression  of  itself  to  others,  Pin- 
dar says  very  well,  that  it  was  not  mercenary'  in  old  time, 
nor  indeed  is  it  so  now :  but  by  the  baseness  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  it  is  made  use  of  to  serve  their  poor  Kecnlar 
interests.  For  if  the  poets  represent  Venus  herself  as 
much  offended  with  those  who  make  a  trade  and  ti'affic 
of  the  passion  of  love,  how  much  more  reasonably  may 
we  suppose  that  Urania  and  Clio  and  Calliope  have  an 
indignation  against  those  who  set  learning  and  philosophy 
to  sale  ?  Certainly  the  gifts  and  endoflTnents  of  the  Muses 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  such  mean  considerations. 

If  indeed  some  have  made  fame  and  reputation  one  of 
the  ends  of  their  studies,  they  used  it  only  as  an  instrument 
to  get  friends ;  since  we  find  by  common  observation  that 
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men  praiso  only  those  whom  they  love.  If  thoy  sought  its 
own  praise,  they  were  as  much  mistaken  as  Ixion  when  ho 
embraced  a  cloud  iastead  of  Juno ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
fleeting,  so  changeable,  and  so  inconstimt  as  popular  ap- 
plause; it  is  hut  a  pompous  shadow,  and  hath  no  manner 
of  BoUdity  and  duration  in  it.  But  a  wise  man,  if  he  de- 
sign to  engage  in  business  and  matters  of  state,  will  so  far 
aim  at  fame  and  popularity  as  that  he  may  be  belter  ena- 
bled to  benefit  otbei-s ;  for  it  is  a  difficult  and  very  unpleas- 
ant tatik  to  do  good  to  tho*4e  who  are  disalfected  to  our 
jiersons.  It  is  the  good  opinion  men  have  of  us  \vhich 
disposes  men  to  give  credit  to  our  doctrine.  Aa  light  is  a 
greater  good  to  those  who  see  others  by  it  th,an  to  those 
who  only  arc  seen,  so  is  honor  of  a  greater  benefit  to  those 
who  behold  it  than  to  those  whose  glory  is  beheld.  But 
even  one  who  withdraws  hunsclf  from  the  noise  of  the 
world,  who  loves  privacy  and  indulges  his  own  thoughta, 
■will  show  that  respect  to  the  good  word  of  the  people  which 
Hippolytus  did  to  Vcnua,  —  though  he  abstain  from  her 
mysteries,  he  will  pay  his  devotions  at  a  disUmce ;  *  but  he 
will  not  be  80  cynical  and  sullen  as  not  to  hear  with  glad- 
ness the  commendations  of  virCuoiLS  men  like  himself;  he 
will  neither  engage  himself  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  wealth, 
interest,  or  honor,  nor  will  he  ou  the  other  hand  he  so  rustic 
and  insensible  as  to  refuse  them  in  a  moderate  degree, 
when  they  fairly  come  in  hts  way  ;  in  like  manner  he  will 
not  court  and  follow  baadsomo  and  beautiful  youth,  but 
u'ilt  rather  choose  such  as  arc  of  a  teachable  disposition, 
of  a  gentle  behavior,  and  lovers  of  learaing.  The  charms 
and  graces  of  youth  will  not  make  a  philosopher  shy  of 
their  conversation,  when  the  endowments  of  their  minds 
are  answerable  to  the  features  of  their  bodies.  The  case 
is  the  same  when  greatness  of  place  and  fortune  concur 
with  a  well-disposed  mind  in  the  same  person ;  he  will  not 
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therefore  forbear  loving  and  respecting  such  a  one,  nor  be 
afraid  of  the  name  of  a  courtier,  nor  think  it  a  curse  that 
such  attendance  and  dependence  should  be  his  fate. 

Th«f  lh*t  »U<*e  mnil  Dame  Venus  toMclioir 
Do^ult  umuchuther  who  bee  purau*.* 

The  application  is  caay  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

A  philosopher  thei-efore,  if  he  is  of  a  retired  humor,  will 
not  ahuu  such  persons ;  while  one  who  generously  dcsig^ns 
his  etndies  for  the  public  udviiutage  will  cheerfully  embrace 
their  advances  of  friendship,  will  not  force  them  after  a 
troublesome  manner  to  bear  him,  will  lay  aside  his  scholas- 
tical  terms  and  distiuetions,  and  wilt  rtjolcc  to  discounc  and 
pass  his  time  with  them  when  they  are  willing  and  dis- 
posed. 

S.  J  plough  the  KiMuioiui  ncTVc^nlhion  ficldi, 
Fall  tix  dmya'  journcj-  wiilc.t 

Bays  one  boastingly  in  the  poet :  the  same  man,  if  he  were 
as  much  a  lover  of  mankind  as  of  husbandry,  would  much 
rather  bestow  his  pains  on  such  a  farm,  the  fruits  of  which 
would  serve  a  great  number,  than  to  be  always  dressing 
the  olive-yard  of  some  cynical  nialecontent,  which,  when 
all  was  done,  would  scarce  yield  oil  enough  to  dress  a  salad 
or  to  supply  his  lamp  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Epicu- 
rus himself,  who  places  happiness  in  the  profoundest  quiet 
and  sluggish  inactivity,  as  the  only  secure  hnrbor  from  the 
storms  of  this  troublesome  world,  could  not  but  confess 
that  it  is  both  more  noble  and  delightful  to  do  than  to  re- 
ceive a  kindness ;  ^  for  there  is  nothing  which  produces  so 
humane  and  genuine  a  sort  of  pleasure  as  that  of  doing 
good.    He  who  firstgave  the  names  to  the  three  Graces  well 

•  From  Die  Vvilcd  Hippolyim  of  Biirt|>Muf ,  Fratf.tSl. 
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understood  this,  for  they  all  signify  delectation  and  joy,* 
and  these  surely  are  far  greater  and  purer  in  hitn  who  does 
the  good  turn.  This  is  so  evidently  true,  that  we  all  ic- 
coive  good  turns  bhisbing  and  with  i^otne  confusion,  but 
we  are  always  gay  and  well  pleased  when  wo  arc  cooforriug 
one. 

If  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  do  good  to  a  few,  how  are 
their  hearts  dilated  with  joy  who  are  benefactors  to  whole 
cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  1  And  such  benefactors 
are  they  who  instil  good  principles  into  those  upon  whom 
80  many  milUous  do  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  debauch  the  minds  of  great  men  —  as  sycophants, 
false  informei-s,  and  flatterers,  worse  than  both,  mftnifcstly 
do  —  are  the  centre  of  all  the  curses  of  a  nation,  as  men 
who  do  not  only  infuse  deadly  poison  into  the  cistern  of  a 
"private  house,  but  into  the  public  springs  of  which  so  many 
tlioueands  ore  to  drink.  The  people  therefore  laughed  at 
the  hangcra-on  of  Callius,  whom,  as  Eupolis  says,  neither 
fire  nor  brass  nor  steel  could  keep  from  supping  with  him  ; 
but  as  for  the  favorites  of  those  execrable  tj-rauts  Apollo- 
dorus,  Phalaris,  and  Diouysius,  they  racked  them,  they 
flayed  them  alive,  they  roasted  them  at  slow  fires,  they 
lookcHl  on  them  as  the  very  pests  of  society  and  disgraces 
of  human  nature  :  for  to  debauch  a  simple  person  is  indeed 
an  ill  thing,  but  to  comipt  a  prince  is  an  infinite  mischief. 
In  like  manner,  he  who  instructs  an  ordinary  man  makes  him 
to  pass  his  life  decently  and  with  comfort:  but  he  who 
instructi  a  prince,  by  correcting  his  errors  and  clearing  hia 
understanding,  is  a  philosopher  for  the  public,  by  rectify- 
ing the  very  mould  and  model  by  which  whole  nations  are 
formed  and  regulated.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  nations  to 
pay  a  peculiar  honor  and  deference  to  their  pricats:  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  because  they  do  not  only  pray  for  good 
things  for  thcmsclTO-tf  their  own  families  and  friends,  but 
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for  whole  communities,  for  tlie  whole  state  of  niaukind. 
Yet  we  are  uot  so  fond  as  to  think  that  the  priests  cause 
the  Gods  to  be  givers  of  good  things,  or  inspire  a  vein  of 
beneficence  into  tlieiu ;  but  they  only  make  their  suppli- 
cations to  a  being  which  of  itself  is  inclinable  to  answer 
their  requests.  But  in  this  a  good  tutor  hath  tlie  privilege 
above  Uie  priests,^ he  effectually  renders  a  prince  more 
disposed  to  actions  of  justice,  moderatioti,  and  mercy,  and 
therefore  hatU  a  greater  satisfaction  of  mind  when  he  re- 
jects upon  it. 

4.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  an  ordinary 
mechanic^ for  instance,  a  maker  of  ninsica!  instruments 
•^  would  be  much  more  attentive  and  pleuscil  at  his  work, 
if  he  knew  that  his  harp  would  be  touched  by  the  famous 
Amphion,  and  in  his  hand  serve  for  the  builder  of  Thebes, 
or  if  that  Thalcs  had  bcs])oUe  it,  who  was  so  great  a  master 
that  by  the  force  of  his  music  he  pacified  a  popular  tumult 
amongst  the  Luccdacmouiuus.  A  good-uatured  shipwright 
would  ply  his  work  more  heartily,  if  he  were  making  the 
steerage  for  the  admiral  galley  of  Theniistoclea  when  he 
fought  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  or  of  Fonipey  when  he 
went  on  his  expedition  against  the  pirates;  what  ecstasy 
of  delight  thou  must  a  philosopher  be  in,  when  he  reflects 
that  his  scholar  is  a  man  of  authority,  a  piiuce  or  great 
potentate,  that  he  is  employed  in  so  public  a  work,  giving 
laws  to  him  who  U  to  give  laws  to  a  whole  nation,  who  is 
to  punish  vice,  and  to  reward  the  virtuous  with  riches  and 
honor !  The  builder  of  the  Argo  certainly  would  have 
been  mightily  pleased,  if  he  had  known  what  noble  mari- 
ners were  to  row  in  tiia  ship,  imd  that  at  last  she  should  be 
translated  ioto  heaven  ;  and  a  carpenter  would  uot  be  half 
so  much  pleased  to  make  a  coach  or  plough,  as  to  make 
the  tablets  ou  which  Solon's  laws  were  to  be  engraved.  In 
like  manner  the  discourses  and  rales  of  philosophy,  being 
once  deeply  stamped  and  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  great 
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personages,  will  stick  so  close,  that  the  prince  shall  Kvm 
DO  other  tbau  justice  incarnate  and  aniimitcd  luw.  This 
was  the  design  of  PIuIm's  voyage  into  Sicily,  —  he  hoped 
that  the  lectures  of  hia  philosophy  would  serve  for  laws  to 
Dionyaius,  and  bring  bis  affaira  again  iulo  a  good  posture. 
But  the  soul  of  that  uufortuuate  pnucc  was  like  paper 
scribbled  all  over  with  the  characters  of  vice  ;  its  piercing 
and  corroding  quality  had  stuiucd  quite  cbrougU,  and  sunk 
into  the  very  substance  of  his  soul.  Whereas,  if  such 
persons  arc  to  profit  by  sugc  lessons,  they  must  be  taken 
when  they  are  at  full  speed. 


X  0LSOOURSE   COXCERNLNG   SOCRATES'S   DAEMON. 


CAFUISI^,   TIMOTHEUS,   ABCHIDAMD8,    CHILDREN    OP    AttCHtNL'S, 
LTSITUIDKS,   OTUEH   OOUPANIOMS. 


1.  I  HEARD  lately,  Cupliiitias,  a  neat  saying  of  a  painter, 
comprised  in  a  similitude  upon  those  that  came  to  view  bis 
pictures.  For  he  said,  tlie  ignorant  and  unskilful  were  like 
those  that  saluted  a  whole  company  together,  but  the 
curious  and  knowing  like  thoae  that  coniiilimented  each 
Bingle  person  ;  for  the  former  take  no  exact,  but  only  one 
general  view  of  the  performance  ;  but  those  that  witli 
judgment  examine  part  by  part  take  notice  of  cvciy  stroke 
that  is  either  well  or  ill  done  in  the  whole  picture.  The 
duller  and  lazy  sort  are  abundantly  satisfied  xvith  a  short 
account  and  upshot  of  any  business.  But  he  that  is  of  a 
generous  and  noble  temper,  that  is  fitted  to  be  a  spectator 
of  virtue,  as  of  a  curious  piece  of  ait,  is  more  delighted 
with  the  particulars.  For,  upon  a  general  view,  much  of 
fortune  is  discovered ;  but  when  the  paiticulars  arc  ex- 
amined, then  appear  the  art  and  contm'unce,  the  boldness 
in  cnuqiicriug  interveuing  accidents,  and  the  reason  that 
was  mixed  mth  and  tempered  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
undertakers.  Suppose  us  to  be  of  this  sort,  and  give  us 
an  account  of  the  whole  design,  Low  from  the  very  bcgia- 
aiag  it  was  carried  on,  what  company  you  kept,  and  what 
particular  discourse  you  hud  that  day ;  —  a  thiug  so  much 
de«ired,  that  I  protest  1  would  wiUiogly  go  to  Thebes  to  be 
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informed,  did  not  the  Atbcaians  already  suspect  me  to  lean 
too  much  to  the  Boeotian  interest 

Caphisias.  Indeed  Archidumus,  your  kind  eagerness 
after  this  story  is  so  obliging,  that,  putting  myself  above  all 
business  (as  Pindar  sayg).  I  should  hare  come  on  purpose 
to  ^ve  you  a  rehition.  but  since  I  am  now  come  upon  an 
embassy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  until  I  receive  an  answer 
to  my  memorial,  to  be  uncivil  and  not  to  satisfy  the  request 
o(  an  obliging  friend  would  revive  the  old  reproach  that 
hath  been  cu:st  upon  the  Boeotians  for  morose  suUenness  and 
hating  good  discourse,  a  reproach  which  began  to  die  in 
tbe  time  of  Socrates.  But  as  for  the  rest  of  the  company, 
pniy  sir,  are  they  at  leisure  to  bear  such  a  storv  1  —  for  I 
must  be  very  long,  aiiice  you  cnjoiu  me  to  add  the  pai-ticu- 
lar  discourses  that  passed  between  u». 

AacB.  You  do  not  know  the  men,  Caphisias,  though 
they  arc  worthy  your  acquaintance  ;  men  of  good  families, 
and  no  enemies  to  you.  This  is  Lysithidcs,  TUrusybulus'a 
nephew  ;  this  TimotUcus,  the  bou  of  Conon  ;  these 
Archious's  sons ;  and  all  the  rest  ray  vcrv  good  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  you  need  not  doubt  a  favorable  and  obliging 
audience. 

CArn.  Very  well ;  but  where  shall  I  begin  tbe  story? 
How  much  of  these  affiurs  are  you  acquainted  with 
already  ? 

Arch.  We  know,  Caphisias,  how  matters  stood  at 
Thebes  before  the  exiles  retm-ned,  —  how  Archias,  Leon- 
tidas,  and  their  associates,  having  persuaded  Phoebidas  tho 
Spartan  in  the  lime  of  peace  to  surprise  that  castle,  ban- 
ished some  of  the  citizens,  awed  others,  took  the  power 
into  their  own  hnndii,  and  tyninnizcd  against  all  equity  and 
law.  We  understood  Melon's  and  Pelopidas's  designs, 
having  (as  you  know)  entertained  them,  and  hnvitig  con- 
TCrsed  with  them  ever  since  they  were  banished.  Wo 
knew  likewise  that  tbe  >Sp»rtans  fined  Phoebidas  for  taking 
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tlie  Cadmea,  aod  iu  their  expedition  to  Olynthus  cashiered 
liim ;  but  sent  a  strougcr  gaiTisou,  uudcr  Lytriaondas  and 
two  more,  to  commuud  the  castle  ;  and  further,  Litat  Isnie- 
nias  pi'cseutly  after  his  tiiul  wiis  basely  murdered.  For 
Gorgidiis  nrote  constantly  to  the  exiles,  and  seot  thcui  oil 
the  news  j  so  that  you  have  notliing  to  do  but  only  to  in- 
form us  in  the  pjirticulai-s  of  your  friends'  return  and  the 
Bcizing  of  the  tyrants. 

2.  Caph.  In  those  days,  Archidamus,  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  design,  as  often  as  onr  bmsiucss  i-equired, 
used  to  meet  at  Simmias's  houee,  who  then  lay  lame  of  a 
blow  upon  his  shin.  This  we  covered  with  a  pretence  of 
meeting  for  improvement  and  philosophical  diseoiu'se.  and, 
to  take  off  all  suspicion,  we  many  times  invited  Archiaa 
and  Leontidas,  who  were  not  altogether  averee  to  such  con- 
versation. Besides,  Simmias,  having  been  a  long  time 
abroad  and  conversant  witli  different  nations,  was  lately 
returned  to  Thebes,  full  of  all  sorts  of  stories  and  strange 
relations.  To  him  Archtas,  when  free  from  business, 
would  resort  Avith  the  youth  of  Thebes,  and  sit  and  hear 
with  a  great  deal  of  delight ;  being  better  pleased  to  see 
lis  mind  philosophy  and  learning  than  their  illegal  actions. 
Now  the  sauie  d»y  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  about  night 
the  exiles  should  come  privately  to  town,  a  messenger, 
whom  none  of  us  all  but  Churon  knew,  came  from  them 
by  Phcrenicus's  order,  and  told  us  that  twelve  of  the 
youngest  of  the  e.\iles  were  now  hunting  on  the  mountain 
Cithacron,  and  designed  to  come  at  night,  and  that  he  was 
sent  to  deliver  this  and  to  know  in  whose  house  they  should 
be  received,  that  as  soon  as  they  entered  they  might  go  di- 
rectly thither.  This  atarding  us,  Charon  put  an  end  to  all 
our  doubts  byofferuig  to  receive  them  in  his  house.  With 
this  answer  the  messenger  returned. 

3,  But  Theocritus  the  soothsayer,  grasping  me  by  the 
band,  and  looking  on  Charon  that  went  just  before  us,  said : 
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That  CharoD,  Cuphisius,  is  no  pliilosoplicr,  nor  so  general 
nor  so  acute  a  scholar  as  thy  brother  Epamicondas,  and  yet 
70a  see  that,  Nature  leading  him,  under  the  direction  of 
the  law,  to  noble  actions,  he  willingly  ventures  on  the  great- 
est danger  for   the   benefit    of   his    country ;    but  Epami- 
nondas,  who  thinks  he  knows  more  of  virtue  than  any  of 
the  Boeotians,  is  dull  and  inactive ;  and  though  opportunity 
presents,  though  there  cannot  be  a  fairer  occasion,  and 
though  he  is  fitted  to  embrace  it,  yet  he  refnseth  to  join, 
and  will  not  make  one  in  this  generous  attempt     And  I 
replied :  Courageous  Theocritus,  we  do  what  upon  mature 
deliberation  we  have  approved,  but  Epaminondas,  being  of 
a  contrary  opinion  and  thinking  it  better  not  to  take  this 
course,  rationally  complica  with  his  judgment,  whilst  he 
refuseth  to  meddle  in  those  matters  which  his  reason  upon 
our  desire  cannot  approve,  and  to  which  his  nature  is 
averse.     Nor  can  I  tliiiik  it  prudent  to  force  a  physician  to 
use  fire  and  a  lancet,  that  promiseth  to  cure  the  disease 
without  them.      What,  said  Theocritus,  doth  he  not  ai> 
prove  of  our  method!      No,  I  replied,  he  would  have  no 
citizens  put  to  death  mthout  a  trial  at  law;  but  if  we 
would  endeavor  to  free  onr  country  without  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  none  would  more  readily  comply;  but  since  we 
slight  his  reasons  and  follow  our  own  course,  he  desires  to 
be  excused,  to  be  guiltless  of  the  blood  and  slaughter  of 
his  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted  to  vviiich  an  opportunity 
when  he  may  deliver  his  country  according  to  equity  and 
right.       For  this  action  may  go  too  far,  Phcrenieas,  it  is 
true,  and  Pelopidas  may  assault  the  bad  men  and  the  op 
pressors  of  the  people  ;  but  Euniolpidas  and  Saniidas,  men 
of  estraordinary  heat  and  violence,  prevailing  in  the  night, 
will  hiii-dly  sheathe  their  swords  until  they  have  filled  the 
whole  city  with  slaughter  and  cut  in  pieces  many  of  the 
chief  men. 

4.  Anaxidorus,  overhearing  this  discourse  of  mine  to 
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Theocritus  {for  he  was  jiist  hy),  bade  ua  be  cautious,  for 
Archias  with  Lysnnoridas    the  Spartan  were  coming  from 
the  castle  directly  towards  us.     Upon  this  advice  wc  left 
off;  and  Archias,  calling  Theocritus  aside  together  with 
Lysanoridas,  pnvately  discoursed  him  a  long  while,  eo  that 
we  wei-c  very  much  afraid  lest  they  had  some  fluspicion  or 
notice  of  our  design,  and  examined  Theocrittis  about  it. 
In  the  moan  time  Phyllidas  (you  know  him,  Archidamus) 
who  was  then  secretary  to  Archi;i3  the  general,  who  knew 
of  the  exiles  coming  and  was  one  of  the  associates,  tiking 
me  by  the  hand,  as  he  xised  to  do,  before  the  company, 
found  fault  with  the  late  exercises  and  wrestling  he  had 
seen :  but  afterwards  leading  me  aside,  he  enquired  after 
the  exiles,  and  asked  whether  they  were  resolved  to  be 
punctual  to  the  day.      And  upon  my  assuring  that  they 
were,  then  he  replied,  I  have  very  luckily  provided  a  feast 
to-day  to  treat  Archias,  make  him  drunk,  and  then  deliver 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.      Kxct'UcuUy  contrived, 
Phyllidiis,  said  I,  and  prithee  endeavor  to  draw  alt  or  most 
of  our  enemies  together.    That,  said  he,  is  very  hai-d,  nay, 
rather  impossible  ;  for  Archias.  being  in  hopes  of  the  com- 
pany of  some  noble  women  there,  will  not  yield   that 
LcuDtidas  should  be  present,  so  that  it  wilt  he  necessary  to 
divide  the  associates  into  two  companies,  that  we  may  sur* 
prise  both  the  houses.      For,  Archiaa  and  Lcontidos  being 
taken  off,  I  suppose  the  others  will  presently  fly,  or  staying 
make  no  stir,  being  very  well  sutisficd  if  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  be  safe  and  quiet.      So,  said  I,  we  will  order  it; 
but  about  what,  I  wonder,  arc  they  discoursing  with  Theo- 
critus I      And  Phyllidas  replied,  1  cannot  certainly  tell,  but 
I  have  heard  that  some  omens  and  oracles  portend   great 
disasters  and  calamities  to  Spai'ta;  and  perhaps  they  con- 
sult him   about  those  matters.       Theocritus  had  just   left 
them,  when  Phidolaus  the  llaliartian  meeting   us  said : 
Simmias  would  have  you  stfty  here  a  Uttle  while,  for  he  is 
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iDtcrccdiiig  with  Leontidas  for  Anniliitheus,  and  begs  that 
iDBtead  of  dying,  according  to  the  scutcuce,  he  ma)*  be 
banished. 

5.  Well,  8Hid  Theocritus,  this  happens  very  oppor 
tunelj",  for  I  had  a  mind  to  ask  what  was  seen  and  what 
found  in  Alcnicna's  tomb  lately  opened  amongst  you,  for 
perhaps,  sir,  you  were  present  when  Agesilaus  sent  to 
fetch  the  rcHcs  to  Sparta.  Aud  Phidolaus  replied  ;  Indeed 
1  was  not  present  at  the  opening  of  the  grave,  for  I  was 
not  delegated,  being  extremely  concerned  and  very  angry 
with  my  fellow-citizens  for  permitting  it  to  be  done.  There 
were  found  no  relica  of  a  body :  but  a  smiill  brazen  brace- 
let, and  two  earthen  pipkins  full  of  earth,  which  now  by 
length  of  time  was  grown  very  hard  and  petrified.  Upon 
the  monument  there  was  a  brazen  plate  full  of  strange, 
because  very  ancient,  letters ;  for  though,  when  the  plate 
was  washed,  all  the  strokes  were  very  easily  i>erceived, 
yet  nobody  could  make  any  thing  of  them;  for  they  were 
a  particular,  barbarous,  and  very  like  the  Egyptian  charac* 
ter.  And  therefore  Agesilaus,  as  the  story  goes,  sent  a 
transcript  of  them  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  desiring  him  to 
show  them  to  the  priests,  and  if  they  understood  them,  to 
send  him  the  meauiug  and  interpretation.  But  perhaps 
in  thia  matter  Simmias  can  inform  us,  for  at  that  time  he 
studied  their  philosopliy  and  frequently  conversed  with 
the  priests  upon  that  account.  The  Haliartii  believe  the 
great  scarcity  and  overflowing  of  the  pool  that  followed 
were  not  effects  of  chance,  but  a  particular  judgment  upon 
fliem  for  permitting  the  grave  to  he  opened.  And  The- 
ocritus, after  a  little  pause,  said :  Nay,  there  seem  some 
judgments  to  hang  over  the  Lacedaemonianr  themselves. 
as  those  omens  about  which  Lysunoridas  just  now  dis- 
coursed me  portend.  And  now  he  is  gone  to  Ilaiiartus  to 
fill  up  the  grave  again,  and,  as  the  oracle  directs,  to  make 
some  oblations  to  Alcmena  and  Aleus ;  but  who  this  Aleus 
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is,  he  cnnnot  tell.  .And  as  soon  as  he  retarns,  he  roust 
eudeavor  to  fiud  the  sepulchre  of  Dircc,  %vhich  not  one  of 
the  Thcbans  theniBelves,  hesides  the  captains  of  the  horse, 
knows :  for  he  that  goes  out  of  his  office  leads  his  successor 
to  the  place  alone,  and  in  the  dark  :  there  they  offer  some 
snerificos,  but  without  fire,  and  leaving  no  mark  behiitd 
them,  they  separate  from  one  another,  and  come  home 
ngnin  in  the  dark.  So  that  I  believe,  Phidolaus.  it  will  he 
uo  easy  mattpr  for  him  to  discover  it.  For  most  of  those 
that  have  been  didy  elected  to  that  office  are  now  in  exile ; 
nay,  all  hesides  Gorgidas  and  Plato ;  and  they  will  never 
ask  those,  for  tiiey  are  afraid  of  tliem.  And  our  present 
officers  are  invested  in  the  castle  with  the  spear  only  and 
the  seal,  but  know  nothing  of  the  tomb,  and  cannot  direct 
him. 

6.  Wliilst  Theocritus  was  speaking,  Leontidas  and  his 
friends  went  out ;  and  we  going  in  saluted  Simmias.  sitting 
upon  his  couch,  very  muth  troubled  because  his  petition 
was  denied.  He,  looking  up  upon  us,  cried  out:  Good 
God!  The  savage  barbarity  of  these  men!  And  was  it 
not  an  excellent  remark  of  Thales,  who,  when  his  friends 
asked  him,  upon  his  return  from  his  long  travels,  what 
Gtrttuge  news  he  brought  home,  replied,  "  I  have  seen  a 
t)Tant  an  old  man."  For  even  he  that  hath  received  no 
particular  injury,  yet  disliking  their  stiff  pride  and  haughty 
carriage,  becomes  an  enemy  to  all  lawless  and  unaccount- 
iihle  powers.  But  Heaven  perhaps  will  take  these  thing? 
into  consideration.  But,  Caphisias,  do  you  know  that 
stranger  that  came  lately  hither,  who  he  is  ?  And  I  re- 
plied, I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean.  W'hv.  said  he, 
Leontidaa  told  mc  that  there  was  a  man  at  niglit  seen  to 
rise  out  of  Lysis's  tomb,  with  great  pomp  and  a  long  train 
of  attendants,  and  that  he  had  lodged  there  all  night  upon 
bcda  made  of  leaves  and  boughs;  for  the  nest  morning 
euch  were  discovered  there,  with  some  relics  of  burnt 
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Sftcrificps  and  some  milk-oblalions ;  and  that  in  tlie  morn- 
ing he  enquired  of  eveiy  one  he  met,  whether  he  should 
find  Polymnis's  sons  at  home.  I  wonder,  said  I,  wlio  it  is, 
for  by  your  description  I  guess  him  to  be  no  mean  man. 

7.  Well,  said  Phidolaus,  when  he  comes  we  will  enter- 
tain him ;  but  at  the  present,  Simraias,  if  you  know  any 
thing  more  of  those  letters  about  which  we  wore  talking, 
pray  let  us  have  it;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
look  into  consideration  the  nTiting  of  a  certain  table  which 
Agesilaus  had  from  ns  when  he  opened  Alcracna's  tomb. 
As  for  the  table,  replied  Simmias,  I  know  nothing  of  it ; 
bat  Agetoridas  the  Spartan  c&mc  to  Memphis  with  letters 
from  Agcsilaus  to  Chonouphis  the  priest,  whilst  I,  Plato, 
and  Ellopio  tlic  FcparctUtan,  studied  together  ut  his  house. 
He  come  by  order  of  the  king,  who  enjoined  Chonouphis, 
if  he  understood  the  writing,  to  send  hira  the  interpreta- 
tion with  all  speed.  And  he  in  three  days'  study,  having 
collected  all  tlie  different  sorts  of  chai-acters  that  could  be 
found  in  the  old  books,  wrote  back  to  the  king  and  like- 
wise told  us,  that  the  MTiting  enjoined  the  Greeks  to 
institute  games  in  honor  of  the  Muses ;  that  the  charac- 
ters were  such  as  were  used  in  the  time  of  Proteus,  and 
that  Hercules,  the  son  of  Amphitryo,  then  learned  them ; 
and  that  the  Gods  by  this  admonished  the  Greeks  to  live 
peaceably  and  at  quiet,  to  contend  in  philosophy  to  tho 
honor  of  the  Muses,  and,  laying  aside  their  arms,  to  deter- 
mine  what  ia  right  and  just  by  reason  and  discourse. 
We  then  thought  tliat  Chonouphis  spoke  riglit ;  and  that 
opinion  waa  confirmed  when,  as  we  were  sailing  from 
E^pt,  about  Caria  some  Delians  met  us,  who  desired 
Plato,  being  well  skilled  in  geometry,  to  solve  an  odd 
oracle  lately  delivered  by  Apollo.  The  oracle  was  this; 
"  Then  the  Delians  and  all  the  other  Greeln-b  Hhould  enjoy 
some  respite  from  their  present  evils,  when  they  had 
doubled  the  altar  at  Delos.'*    They,  not  comprehending 
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the  meaning  of  the  words,  after  many  ridiculous  endeavors 
(for  each  of  the  sides  being  doubled,  they  had  framed  a 
hody,  instead  of  twice,  eight  times  as  big)  made  ai)]>lica- 
tion  to  riato  to  clear  tlic  difficulty.  He,  calliug  to  tnvnd 
whfit  the  Egyptian  had  told  him.  said  that  the  God  was 
men7  upon  the  Greeks,  M'ho  despised  learning  ;  that  be 
eercrcly  reflected  on  their  ignorance,  and  admonished  ihem 
to  apply  themsclveB  to  the  deepest  pjirts  of  geometrj- ;  for 
this  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  dull  short-sighted  intellect, 
but  one  exactly  skilled  in  the  natures  and  properties  of 
line* ;  it  required  skill  to  find  the  true  proportion  by 
which  alone  &  body  of  a  cubic  figure  can  bo  doubled, 
all  its  dimensions  being  equally  increased.  Ue  said  that 
£udoxus  the  Cnidian  or  Uclico  the  Cyzicenian  might  do 
this  for  them ;  but  that  was  not  the  thing  desired  by  the 
God ;  for  by  tliis  oracle  he  enjoined  all  the  Greeks  to 
leave  off  war  and  contention,  and  apply  themselves  to 
study,  and,  by  learning  and  arts  moderating  the  pai^stone 
to  live  peaceably  with  one  another,  and  profit  the  coi 
munity. 

8.  Whilst  Simmias  was  speaking,  my  father  Polymnij 
came  in,  and  silting  down  by  him  said  :  Epamiiiondas  de- 
sires you  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  unless  eomo  urgentj 
business  requires  your  attendance,  to  stay  for  him  here 
little  while,  designing  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  this 
stranger,  who  is  a  very  worthy  man ;  and  the  design  upon 
which  he  comes  is  very  genteel  and  honorable.  He  is  a 
Pythagorean  of  the  Italian  sect,  and  comes  hither  to  make 
some  offerings  to  old  Lysis  at  bis  tomb,  according  to  divers 
dreams  and  very  notable  appearances  that  he  bath  seen. 
He  hath  brought  a  good  sura  of  money  with  him,  am 
thinks  himself  bound  to  satisfy  Epaminoudus  for  keeping' 
Lysis  in  his  old  age ;  and  is  very  eager,  though  we  axe 
neither  willing  nor  desire  him,  to  relievo  his  poverty. 
And  Simmias, glad  at  this  news,  replied:  You  tell  me,  sir, 
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of  a  wonderful  man  and  worthy  professor  of  philosophy: 
but  why  doth  he  nut  come  directly  to  us  !  I  think,  said  my 
father,  he  lay  all  night  at  Lysis's  tomb :  and  therefore 
Epaminondiis  hath  now  led  hira  to  the  Ismentis  to  %vash, 
and  wiien  that  is  done,  they  will  be  here.  For  before  he 
came  to  our  house,  he  lodged  at  the  tomb,  iutcncHug  to 
take  up  the  reUcs  of  the  body  and  transport:  them  into 
Italy,  if  some  genius  at  night  should  not  advise  him 
to  forbear. 

9.  As  soon  as  my  father  had  ended  this  discom-se,  Gralaxi- 
donis  cried  out :  Good  Gods  I  how  hai-d  a  matter  is  it  to 
find  a  man  pure  from  vanity  and  superstition !  For  some 
are  betraj-ed  into  those  fooleries  by  their  ignorance  and 
weakness  ;  others,  that  they  may  be  thought  exti'aor<Iinai7 
men  and  faToritus  of  Heaven,  refer  uU  their  actions  to  some 
divine  admonition  pretending  dreams,  visions,  and  the  like 
surprising  fooleries  for  every  thing  they  do.  This  method 
indeed  is  advantageous  to  those  that  intead  to  settle  a  com 
mouwcalth,  or  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  up  against  a 
rude  and  ungovernable  multitude  ;  for  by  this  bridle  of 
superstition  they  might  manage  and  reform  the  vulgar ; 
but  these  pretences  seem  not  only  unbecoming  philosophy, 
but  quite  opposite  to  all  those  fine  promises  tihe  makes. 
For  having  promised  to  teach  us  by  reason  what  is  good 
and  prolitablc,  fidling  back  again  to  the  Gods  as  the  princi- 
ple of  all  our  actions,  she  seems  to  despise  reason,  aud  dis- 
grace that  demonstration  which  is  her  peculiar  glory  ;  and 
she  relics  on  dreams  and  visions,  in  which  the  worst  of 
men  are  oftentimes  as  happy  as  the  best  .A.nd  therefore 
your  Socrates,  Siramias,  in  my  opinion  followed  the  most 
philosophical  and  rational  method  of  insti-uctions,  choosing 
that  plain  and  easy  way  as  the  most  genteel  and  friendly 
unto  truth,  and  scattering  to  tlie  sophisters  of  the  age  all 
those  vain  pretences  which  arc  as  it  were  the  srookc  of 
philosophy.    And  Theocritus  taking  hun  up  said  :  ^Vbat* 
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Galaxidorus,  and  hath  Mcletus  persuaded  you  tliat  Socrates 
contemned  all  divine  thinga?  — for  that  was  |>ait  of  his 
accusation.  Divine  tliiags  !  by  no  means,  replied  Oalaxi- 
donis  ;  hut'  having  received  pbtlosophy  from  l^jthagnras* 
and  Empedocles,  full  of  dreams,  fables,  superstitions,  and 
perfect  raving,  he  endeavored  to  bring  wisdom  and  things 
tf^ether,  and  make  ti-uth  consist  with  sober  sense. 

10.  Be  it  so,  rejoined  'ITieocritua,  but  what  shall  we 
thinlt  of  his  Daemon?  AVaa  it  a  mere  juggle!  Indeed, 
nothing  that  is  told  of  Pythagoras  regarding  divination 
seems  to  me  so  great  and  divine.  For,  in  my  mind,  aa 
Homer  makes  Minerva  to  stand  by  Ulysses  in  uU  dangers. 
so  the  Daemon  joined  to  Socrates  even  from  his  cradle 
some  vision  to  guide  him  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life  ; 
which  going  before  him,  shed  a  light  upon  luddcu  and 
obscure  matters  and  such  as  could  not  be  discovered  by 
unassisted  human  understanding ;  of  such  things  the  Due 
mon  often  discoursed  with  him,  presiding  over  and  hj 
divine  instinct  directing  his  intentions.  More  and  greater 
things  perhnps  yon  may  learn  from  Simmias  and  otlicr 
companions  of  Socrates  ;  but  once  when  I  was  present,  as 
I  went  to  EuthyphroD  the  soothsayer's,  it  happened,  Sim- 
mias, —  for  you  remember  it,  —  that  Socrates  walked  up 
to  Symboluni  and  the  house  of  Audocidcs,  all  the  way  ask- 
ing questions  and  jocosely  perplexing  Euthyphron.  When 
standing  still  upon  a  sudden  nud  persuading  us  to  do  tha^ 
like,  he  mused  a  pretty  while,  and  then  turning  about 
walked  through  Trunk-rankers'  Street,  calling  back  his 
(i-iends  that  walked  before  him,  affirming  that  it  was  his 
Daemon's  wilt  and  admonition.  Many  turned  back,  nmongst 
whom  I,  holding  Euthyphron,  was  one:  but  some  of  the 
youths  keeping  on  the  straight  way,  on  purpose  (as  it  were) 
to  confute  Socrates's  Daemon,  took  alung  with  them  Char- 
illus  the  piper,  who  came  in  my  company  to  Atliens  to  see 
Cebee.    J»"ow  as  they  were  walking  through  Gravers'  Kow, 
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near  the  court-houses,  a  herd  of  dirty  swiac  met  tliciu ; 
and  bciug  too  many  for  the  street  and  nmning  against  one 
another,  they  overtlucw  some  that  could  uot  get  out  of  the 
way,  aud  dirted  others ;  and  ChariUus  came  home  with  his 
legs  and  clothes  very  dirty  ;  so  that  now  aud  then  iu  mer- 
riment they  would  think  on  Socratea's  Daemon,  wondering 
tliut  it  never  forsook  the  man,  aud  that  Ucaveu  took  such 
particular  care  of  him. 

11.  Then  Galaxidorus :  Aud  do  you  think,  Thcocrilua, 
that  Socrates 's  Daemon  had  some  peculiar  and  extraordi- 
nary power !  And  vva%  it  not  that  this  man  had  by  experi- 
ence confirmed  some  part  of  the  comraou  necessity  which 
made  him,  in  all  obscure  and  inevidont  mattci*s,  add  some 
weight  to  the  reason  that  was  on  one  side  ?  For  as  one 
grain  doth  not  incline  the  balance  by  itself,  yet  added  to 
one  of  two  weights  that  are  of  equal  poise,  makes  the 
whole  incline  to  that  part ;  thuH  an  omen  or  the  like  sign 
may  of  iteelf  be  too  light  to  draw  a  grave  and  settled  rest>* 
lution  to  any  action,  yet  "when  two  equal  reasons  draw  on 
either  side,  if  that  is  added  to  one,  the  doubt  together  with 
the  equality  is  taken  off,  so  that  a  motion  and  inclination 
to  that  side  is  presently  produced.  Then  my  fatlier  continu- 
iug llie discourse  said :  You  yourself,  Galaxidonis,  have  heaitl 
a  Megarian,  who  had  it  from  Tcrpsion,  say  that  Socrates's 
Daemon  was  notliiug  else  but  the  sneezing  either  of  him- 
self or  others ;  for  if  another  sneezed,  eitlier  before,  behind 
him,  or  ou  his  right  hand,  then  he  pursued  his  design  and 
went  on  to  action  ;  but  if  on  the  left  hand,  he  desisted. 
One  sort  of  sneezing  confirmed  him  whilst  deliberating 
and  not  fully  resolved  ;  another  stopped  hini  when  al- 
ready upon  action.  But  indeed  it  seems  strange  that,  if 
sneezing  was  his  only  sign,  he  should  not  acquaint  his  fam- 
iliars with  it,  but  pretend  that  it  was  a  Daemon  that  en> 
couraged  or  forbade  him.  For  that  this  should  proceed 
from  vanity  or  conceit  is  not  agreeable  to  the  veracity  and 
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simpHcity  of  the  man ;  for  in  those  we  knew  him  to  be 
triAy  great,  and  far  above  tlie  generality  of  mankind.  Nor 
is  it  likely  so  grave  and  wise  a  mau  should  be  disturbed  at 
a  caBXial  sound  or  sneezing,  and  upon  thiit  account  leave 
off  what  ho  was  about,  and  give  over  his  premeditated  res- 
olutions. Besides  all,  Socrates's  resolution  seems  to  be 
altogether  vigorous  and  steady,  as  begun  upon  tight  princi- 
ples and  mtttnre  judgment.  Thus  he  voluntarily  Hvcd  poor 
all  his  life,  though  he  bad  friends  that  would  have  been 
very  glad  and  very  willing  to  relieve  him ;  he  still  kept 
close  to  philosophy,  notwithstaudiiig  all  the  discourage- 
ments he  met  with ;  and  at  last,  when  his  friends  endeav- 
ored and  very  ingeniously  contrived  his  escape,  he  would 
not  yield  to  their  entreaties,  but  met  death  with  mirth  and 
cheerfulness,  and  appeared  a  man  of  a  steady  reason  in  the 
greatest  extremity.  And  sure  these  are  not  the  actions  of 
a  man  whose  designs,  when  once  fixed,  could  be  altered  by 
an  omen  or  a  aueczc ;  but  of  oae  who,  by  souic  more  con- 
siderable guidance  and  impulse,  is  directed  to  practise 
things  good  and  excellent.  Besides,  I  have  heard  that  to 
some  of  his  friends  he  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily.  And  before  that  time,  Perilampes 
the  son  of  Autiphon,  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
us  in  that  pursuit  at  Delium,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  the 
ambassadors  wlio  came  from  Athens  that  Socrates  with 
Alcibiades  and  Laches  fled  by  Rhegiste  and  returned  safe, 
blamed  himself  VC17  much,  and  blamed  also  some  of  his 
friends  and  captains  of  the  companies  —  xvho  together 
with  him  were  overtaken  in  their  Eight  about  Fames  by 
our  cavalry  and  slain  there — for  not  obeying  Socrntes's 
Daemon  and  retreating  that  way  which  he  led.  And  this 
I  believe  Simmias  hath  heard  as  well  as  I.  Yes,  replied 
Simmias,  many  times,  and  from  many  persons ;  for  upon 
this,  Socrates's  Daemon  was  very  much  talked  of  at 
Athens. 
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12.  Why  then,  pray,  Simmins,  said  Phidolans,  shall  we 
Buffer  Galaxidonis  droUingly  to  degrade  so  considerable 
a  prophetic  spirit  into  an  omen  or  a  snooze ;  which  tlie 
vulgar  and  ignorant,  it  is  true,  merrily  use  about  small 
matters ;  but  when  any  danger  appears,  then  wc  find  that 
of  Euripides  verified, — 

Htm  aeu  the  oigt  of  (irordi  wiU  miod  inch  toj>.* 

To  this  Galaxidorus  rejoined :  Sir,  if  Simmiaa  hath 
heard  Socrates  himself  apeak  any  thing  about  tliis  matter, 
I  am  very  ready  to  hear  aud  believe  it  with  you :  but  yet 
what  you  and  Polymnis  have  delivered  I  could  eiisily 
demonstrate  to  be  weak  and  insignificant.  For  as  in 
physic  the  pulse  or  a  whelk  is  itself  but  a  email  thing, 
yet  is  a  sign  of  no  small  things  to  the  physicians  ;  and  as 
the  mm-muring  of  the  waves  or  of  a  bird,  or  the  dri^nng 
of  a  thin  cloud,  is  a  sign  to  the  pilot  of  a  stormy  heaven 
and  troubled  sea ;  thus  to  a  prophetic  soul,  a  sneeze  or  an 
omen,  tliough  no  great  matter  simply  considered  iu  itself, 
yet  may  be  the  sign  and  token  of  considerable  impending 
accidents.  For  every  art  aud  science  takes  care  to  collect 
many  things  from  few,  and  great  from  small.  And  as  if 
one  that  doth  not  know  tlic  power  of  letters,  when  he 
sees  a  few  ill-sljapen  strokes,  should  not  believe  that  a 
man  skilled  in  letters  could  read  in  them  the  famous 
battles  of  the  ancients,  the  rise  of  cities,  the  acts  and 
calamities  of  kings,  ojid  should  assert  that  some  divine 
power  told  him  the  particulars,  he  would  by  this  igno- 
rance of  his  raiso  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  laughter  in 
the  company;  so  let  us  consider  whether  or  no  we  our- 
selves, being  altogether  ignorant  of  every  one's  power 
of  divination  by  which  he  guesseth  at  what  is  to  come, 
are  not  foolishly  couceniod  when  it  is  asserted  that  a  wise 
man  by  that  discovers  some  things  obscure  and  incvident 
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in  themselves,  aud  moreover  himself  declares  that  it  is  not 
a  sneeze  or  voice,  but  a  Daemon,  that  Leads  him  ou  to 
action.  This,  Poljmuis,  particularly  x-espects  you,  who 
cannot  but  wonder  that  Socrates,  who  by  his  mceknc*« 
and  humility  hath  humanized  philosophy,  should  not  call 
this  sign  a  sneeze  or  a  voice,  but  vcr)'  pretendingly  a 
Daemon ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  wondered 
if  a  man  so  critical  and  exact  in  discourse,  and  so  good  at 
names  as  Socrates,  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  sneeze, 
and  not  a  Daemon,  that  gave  him  intimation ;  as  much  aai 
if  any  one  ahoidd  say  that  he  is  wounded  by  a  dart,  anc 
not  with  a  dart  by  him  that  threw  it ;  or  as  if  any  one^ 
should  say  that  a  weight  was  weighed  by  the  balance, 
and  not  with  the  balance  by  the  one  who  holds  it.  For 
any  effect  is  not  the  effect  of  the  instnimont.  hut  of  him 
whose  the  insti-umcnt  is,  and  who  useth  it  to  that  effect ; 
and  a  sign  is  an  iniitrunient,  which  he  that  signilies  any 
thing  thereby  uscth  to  that  effect.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
if  Simmias  hath  any  thing  about  this  matter,  let  us  quietly 
attend  ;  for  no  doubt  he  must  have  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing. 

13.  Content,  said  Theocritus  ;  but  let  us  fii'st  see  who 
these  are  that  are  coming,  for  I  think  I  see  Eparainon- 
das  bringing  iu  the  stranger.  Upon  this  morion,  lookingj 
toward  the  door,  we  saw  Epnminondas  with  his  friends 
Ismcnidonis  and  BiLcchylidas  and  Molissns  the  musician 
leading  the  way,  and  the  stranger  following,  a  man  of  no 
mean  presence ;  his  meekness  and  good-nature  appeared 
in  his  looks,  and  his  dress  was  grave  and  becoming.  Ue 
being  seated  next  Simmias,  my  brother  next  me,  and  the 
rest  as  they  pleased,  and  all  silent,  Simmlus  speaking  to 
my  brother  said:  Well,  Epaminondas,  by  what  name  and 
title  must  I  salute  this  stranger  ?  —  for  those  are  commonly 
our  fii"3t  compliments,  and  the  beginning  of  our  better 
acquaintance.    And  my  brother  rcphcd  :  His  name,  Sim- 
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miaa,  is  TUcanor ;  "by  birth  he  is  a  Crotonian,  a  philoso* 
pher  by  profession,  no  disgrace  to  Pythagoms's  fame  ;  for 
he  hath  taken  a  long  voyage  from  Italy  hither,  to  evi- 
dence by  generous  actions  his  eminent  proficiency  in  that 
school. 

The  stranger  subjoined ;  But  you,  Epaminondas,  hinder 
the  performance  of  the  best  action ;  for  if  it  is  commend- 
able to  oblige  friends,  it  is  not  discommendable  to  be 
obliged ;  for  a  benefit  requires  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
g:iTer;  by  both  it  is  perfected,  and  becomes  a  good  work. 
For  he  that  refuseth  to  receive  a  favor,  as  a  bait  tliat  is 
struck  fairly  to  him.  disgraceth  it  by  letting  it  fall  short  of 
the  designed  mark ;  and  what  mark  are  we  so  much 
pleased  to  hit  or  vexed  to  miss,  as  our  kind  intentions 
of  obliging  a  person  that  deserves  a  favor?  It  is  true, 
when  tlie  mark  is  iixed,  he  that  misseth  can  blame  nobody 
but  himself:  but  he  that  rcfiiscth  or  flies  a  kindness  is 
injurious  to  the  favor  in  not  letting  it  attain  tlic  desired 
end.  I  have  told  you  already  what  was  the  occasion  of 
my  voyage;  tlic  same  I  would  discover  to  all  present,  and 
make  them  judges  in  the  case.  For  after  the  opposite 
faction  had  expcUcd  tlie  Fytliagorciins,  and  the  Cylouians 
had  burned  the  remains  of  that  society  in  their  school  at 
Metapontum,  and  destroyed  all  but  Philolaus  and  Lysis,  ~— 
who  being  young  and  nimble  escaped  the  flame, —  Philo- 
laus flying  to  the  Lucanians  was  there  protected  by  his 
fiicuds,  who  rose  for  bis  defence  and  ovcqjowered  the 
Cylouians ;  but  where  Lysis  was,  for  a  long  time  nobody 
could  tell ;  at  lust  Gor(^a«  the  Lcontinc,  saiUng  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  seriously  told  Arcesus  that  he  met  aud 
discoursed  I^ysis  at  Thebes.  Arcosus,  being  very  desirous 
to  see  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  passage,  designed 
to  put  to  sea  himself;  but  age  and  weakness  coming  on, 
he  took  care  that  Lysis  shoold  be  brought  to  Italy  alive,  if 
possible  ;  but  if  not,  the  relics  of  his  body.     The  inter 
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Tening  wars,  usurpations,  and  seditions  hintlered  Ins  friends 
from  doing  it  whilst  he  lived ;  but  since  his  death,  Lysis's 
Daemon  hath  made  very  frequent  and  very  plain  discov- 
eries to  us  of  his  death ;  and  many  that  were  rerj*  well 
&rquninted  with  tlie  matter  have  told  u.i  iiow  courteously 
you  received  and  civilly  entertained  him,  how  in  your  poor 
family  he  was  allowed  a  plentiful  subsistence  for  his  age. 
counted  a  father  of  your  sons,  and  died  in  peace.  I  thei 
fore,  altliough  a  young  man  and  but  one  single  itcrsoaj 
have  been  sent  by  many  who  are  my  elders,  and  who, 
having  store  of  money,  offer  it  gladly  to  yoti  who  need  it, 
itt  return  for  the  gracious  friendship  bestowed  upon  Lysis. 
Lysis,  it  is  ti'ue,  is  bui'ied  uobly,  and  your  respect,  which 
is  more  honorable  than  a  monuiuetit,  must  be  ackuou'I- 
edged  and  requited  by  his  familiars  nnd  his  friends. 

34.  When  the  stranger  had  8aid  this,  my  father  wept  a' 
considerable  time,  in  memory  of  Lysis ;  but  my  brother, 
smiling  upon  me,  as  he  used  to  do,  said :  What  do  we  do, 
Caphisias  f  Are  we  to  give  up  our  poverty  to  wealth,  and  yet 
be  silent?  By  no  means,  I  replied,  let  us  part  with  oujr 
old  friend  and  the  excelleut  breeder  of  our  youth :  but 
defend  her  cause,  for  you  are  to  manage  it.  My  dear 
father,  said  he,  I  have  never  feared  that  wealth  would 
take  possession  of  our  house,  except  on  account  of  Caphi- 
sias's  body;  for  that  wants  fine  attire,  thiit  he  may  appear 
gay  nnd  gaudy  to  his  numerous  company  of  lovers,  and 
great  supplies  of  food,  that  he  may  be  strong  to  endure 
wrestling  and  other  exercises  of  the  ring.  But  since  he 
doth  not  give  up  poverty,  since  he  holds  fast  his  hereditaryij 
want,  like  a  color,  since  he,  a  youth,  prides  himself  in 
frugality,  and  is  very  well  content  with  his  present  state, 
what  need  have  we,  and  wliat  shall  we  do  with  wealth  i 
8hnU  we  gild  our  arms  1  Shall  wc,  like  Nicias  the  Athe* 
nian,  adorn  our  shiehl  with  gold,  purple,  and  other  gaudy 
variety  of  colors,  and  buy  for  you,  sir,  a  Milesian  cloak, 
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and  for  my  mother  a  purple  gown  \  For  I  suppose  we 
shall  not  consume  any  upou  our  bell}',  or  feast  more  sump- 
tuously than  we  did  before,  treatmg  this  wealth  as  a  guest 
of  quality  and  honor !  Away,  away,  sou,  replied  iny  father ; 
let  mc  never  sec  such  a  change  in  our  course  of  linng. 
Well,  said  nty  brother,  we  would  uot  lie  lazily  at  home, 
uod  watch  over  our  unemployed  riches ;  for  then  the 
bestowev's  kindne&s  would  be  a  trouble,  aud  tlie  {KWscssion 
iiifiimous.  What  need  then,  said  my  father,  have  we  of 
wealtli  f  Upon  this  account,  said  Epuminondos,  when 
Juson,  the  TbessaUau  general,  lately  sent  me  a  great 
sum  of  money  and  desired  me  to  accept  it,  i  was  thought 
rude  aud  unmannerly  for  telling  him  that  ho  was  a  knave 
for  endeavoring,  whilst  he  himself  loved  monarchy,  to 
bribe  one  of  democratical  principles  and  a  member  of 
a  free  state.  Your  good  will,  sir  (addressing  the  stranger), 
which  is  generous  and  worthy  a  philosopher,  I  accept  and 
puBsiouately  admire ;  but  you  offer  physic  to  your  friends 
who  are  in  perfect  health !  If,  upon  a  report  tUiit  we 
were  distressed  and  overpowered,  you  had  brought  men 
and  arms  to  our  assistance,  but  being  arrived  had  found 
nil  in  quietness  and  peace,  I  am  certain  you  would  not 
have  thought  it  iiecessar)-  to  leave  tliose  KUpplic»  which 
we  did  not  then  stand  in  need  of.  Thus,  since  now  you 
came  to  assist  us  against  poverty  a«  if  we  had  been  dis- 
tressed  by  it,  and  Had  it  very  peaceable  and  our  familiar 
inmate,  there  is  no  need  to  leave  any  money  or  arms  to 
suppress  that  which  gives  us  no  trouble  or  disturbance. 
But  tell  your  acquaintance  that  they  use  riches  well,  and 
have  friends  here  that  use  povcity  as  well.  >Vhut  was 
spent  in  keeping  and  burying  Lysis,  T.ysis  himself  liath 
sufficiently  repaid,  by  many  jfruhtable  instructions,  and  by 
teaching  us  not  to  think  poverty  a  gric^'ancc. 

16.  What  then,  said  Thennor,  is  it  mean  to  think  pov- 
erty a  grievance?    Is  it  not  abaiird  to  fly  and  be  afraid  of 
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riches,  if  no  reason,  but  tin  h^pocriticoi  pretence,  nan-ow< 
ness  of  mind,  or  pride,  prompts  cue  to  reject  the  offer? 
And  what  reason,  I  wonder,  would  refuse  Euch  advan- 
tagcoas  and  creditnble  eujoymeuts  us  Kpaminondas  now 
doth?  But,  flir,  —  for  jour  answer  to  the  Thessaliau  about 
this  matter  shows  you  very  ready,  —  pray  answer  mo,  do 
you  think  it  commenduble  in  some  cases  to  give  money, 
but  always  unlawful  to  receive  it  E  Or  aie  the  givers  and 
receivers  e<iually  guilty  of  a  fault  I  By  no  means,  replied 
Epaminondas ;  but,  as  of  any  thing  else,  so  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  money  is  sometimes  commendable  and  some- 
times base.  Well  then,  said  Theanor,  if  a  man  give* 
williiigly  what  be  ought  to  give,  is  not  that  action  com- 
mendable in  him  ?  Yes.  And  when  it  is  commendable 
in  one  to  give,  is  it  not  as  commendable  in  another  to 
receive  ?  Or  can  a  man  more  honestly  accept  a  gift  from 
any  one,  than  from  him  that  honestly  bestows  t  No.  Well 
then,  Epaminondas,  suppose  of  two  friends,  one  hath  a 
mind  to  present,  the  other  must  accept.  It  is  true,  in  a 
battle  we  should  avoid  that  cucmy  who  is  skilful  in  hurling 
his  weapon ;  but  in  civilities  we  should  neither  fly  nor 
thrust  back  that  friend  that  makes  a  kind  and  genteel 
offer.  And  though  poverty  is  not  so  grievous,  yet  on  the 
other  side,  wealth  is  not  so  mean  and  despicable  a  thing. 
Very  true,  repUed  Epaminondas  ;  but  you  must  consider 
that  sometimes,  even  when  a  gift  is  honestly  bestowed,  he 
is  more  commenduble  who  refuses  it.  For  we  have  many 
lusts  and  desires,  and  the  objects  of  those  desires  are  many. 
Some  are  called  natural ;  these  proceed  fxom  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  body,  and  tend  to  imturid  pleasures  ;  others 
arc  acquired,  and  rise  from  vain  opmions  and  mistaken 
notions :  yet  tliese  by  the  length  of  time,  ill  habits,  and 
bad  education  are  usually  improved,  get  strength,  and 
debase  the  soul  more  than  the  other  natural  and  necessary 
passiona.    By  custom  and  care  any  one,  with  the  assistance 
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of  reason,  may  free  himself  from  many  of  his  natural 
desires.  But,  sir,  all  our  arts,  all  our  force  of  di«ci|iline, 
must  be  employed  against  the  superfluous  and  acquired 
appetites ;  and  they  must  be  restrained  or  cut  off  by  the 
guidance  or  edge  of  reason.  For  if  the  contrary  appli- 
cations of  reason  can  make  us  forbear  meat  and  Oriuk, 
when  hungry  or  thirsty,  hoiv  much  more  easy  is  it  to 
conquer  covetousness  or  ambition,  which  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  bare  restraint  from  their  proper  objects,  and  a  non- 
attainment  of  their  desired  end  l  And  pray,  sir,  are  you 
not  of  the  same  opinion  1  Yes,  replied  the  stranger.  Then, 
sir,  continued  Epaminondiis,  do  you  not  perceive  a  differ- 
ence between  the  exercise  itself  and  tlie  work  to  which 
tlie  exercise  relates  ?  For  instance,  in  a  wrestler,  tlis 
work  is  the  striving  with  his  adversary  for  the  crowa,  the 
exercise  is  the  preparation  of  his  body  by  diet,  wrestling, 
or  the  like.  So  in  nrtnc,  you  must  confess  the  work  to 
be  one  thing  and  the  exercise  another.  Very  well,  replied 
the  stranger.  Then,  continued  Fpaminondas,  let  us  firat 
examine  whether  to  abstain  from  the  base  unlawful  pleas- 
ures is  the  exercise  of  continence,  or  the  work  and  evi- 
dence of  tliat  exercise?  The  work  and  evidence,  replied 
the  stranger.  But  is  not  the  exercise  of  it  such  as  you 
practise,  when  after  wrestling,  where  you  have  raised  your 
appetites  like  ravenous  benstii,  you  stand  a  long  while  at  a 
table  covered  with  plenty  and  variety  of  meats,  and  thea 
give  it  to  your  servants  to  feast  on,  whilst  you  ofr«»r  me.in 
and  spare  diet  to  your  subdued  appetites^  For  abstinence 
from  lawful  pleasure  is  exercise  against  unlawful.  Very 
well,  replied  the  stranger.  So,  continued  Epaminondas, 
justicr  is  exercise  against  covetousness  and  love  of  money; 
bnt  HO  is  not  a  mere  cessation  from  stealing  or  robbing 
our  neighbor.  So  he  that  dotli  not  betray  his  countrj-  or 
ftiends  for  gold  doth  not  exercise  against  covetousness, 
for  the  law  perhaps  deters,  and  fear  restrains  him ;  but  he 
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that  rcfuseth  just  gain  and  such  aa  the  law  allows,  rolttn- 
tarily  exercises,  and  secures  himself  from  beiug  bribed  or 
receiving  any  unlawfnl  present.  For  when  great,  hurtful, 
and  base  pleasures  are  propose*!,  it  is  very  hard  for  any 
one  to  contain  himself,  who  hatii  not  often  despised  those 
which  he  had  power  and  oi>portunity  to  enjoy.  Thus, 
when  biise  bribes  and  considerable  advantages  are  offered, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  refuse,  unless  he  hath  long  ago  rooted 
out  nil  thouglits  of  gain  and  love  of  money;  for  other 
desires  will  nourish  and  increase  that  appetite,  and  he  will 
easily  be  drawn  to  any  unjust  actioa  who  can  scarce  for- 
bear reaching  out  his  hand  to  a  proffered  present.  But 
he  that  will  not  lay  himself  open  to  the  favors  of  friends 
and  the  gifts  of  khiga,  but  refuseth  even  what  Fortune  prof- 
fers, and  keeps  off  his  appetite,  that  is  eager  after  and  (as 
it  were)  leaps  forward  to  an  appearing  treasure,  is  never 
disturbed  or  tempted  to  unlawful  actions,  but  bath  great 
and  brave  thoughts,  and  hath  command  over  himself,  beio^ 
conscious  of  none  but  generous  designs.  1  and  CaphisiaB, 
dear  Slmm.iaa,  being  passionate  admirers  of  such  men,  beg 
the  stranger  to  suffer  us  to  be  tanglit  and  exercised  by 
poverty  to  uttuin  that  height  of  virtue  oud  perfection. 

16.  My  brother  having  finished  this  discourse,  Simniias, 
nodding  twice  or  thrice,  said:  Epaminondas  is  a  great 
man,  but  this  Polymnis  is  the  cause  of  his  greatness,  who 
gave  his  children  the  beat  education,  and  bred  them  phi- 
losophers. But,  sir,  you  may  end  this  dispute  at  Icisui-e 
among  yoursolvcs.  As  for  Lysis  (if  it  is  lan-ful  to  discover 
it),  pray,  sir,  do  you  design  to  take  him  out  of  his  tomb 
and  transport  him  into  Italy,  or  leave  him  here  amongst 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  shall  be  glad  to  He  by 
him  in  the  grave  t  And  Theanor  with  a  smile  answered : 
Lyais,  good  Simmias,  no  doubt  is  very  well  pleased  with 
the  place,  for  Epaminondas  supplied  him  with  all  tilings 
necessary  and  fitting.     But  the  Pythagoreans  hare  some 
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particalar  funeral  ceremonies,  which  if  any  one  wants, 
we  conclude  he  did  not  make  a  proper  and  happy  exit. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  learned  from  some  dreams  that 
Lysis  was  dead  (for  we  have  certain  marks  to  know  tlie 
apparitions  of  ttie  liviog  from  imagcri  of  the  dead),  most 
began  to  think  that  Lysis,  djing  in  a  strange  country,  was 
not  interred  with  the  due  ceremonies,  and  tliercforc  ought 
to  be  removed  to  Italy  that  he  might  receive  them  there. 
I  coming  upon  this  design,  and  hcing  by  the  peojilc  of 
the  country  directed  to  the  tomb,  in  the  evening  poured 
out  my  oblations,  and  called  upon  the  soul  of  Lysis  to 
come  out  and  direct  me  in  this  affair.  The  night  draw- 
ing on,  I  saw  nothing  indeed,  but  thought  I  heard  a  voice 
saying :  Move  not  those  relics  that  ought  not  to  be  moved, 
for  Lysis's  body  was  duly  and  religiously  inten-ed  ;  and  his 
soul  is  sent  to  inform  another  body,  and  committed  to  tlio 
care  of  another  Daemon.  And  early  this  morning,  asking 
F-paminondas  about  the  manner  of  Lysis's  burial,  T  found 
that  Lysis  ha<l  taught  bim  as  far  as  the  incommunicable 
mysteries  of  our  sect ;  and  that  the  same  Daemon  that 
waited  on  Lysis  presided  over  him,  if  I  can  guess  at  the 
pilot  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  The  paths  of  life  aro 
large,  but  in  few  arc  men  directed  by  the  Daemons, 
When  Theanor  had  said  this,  he  looked  attentively  on 
Epaminondas,  as  if  he  designed  a  fresh  scareb  into  bis 
nature  and  inclinations. 

17.  At  the  same  instant  the  chirurgeon  coming  in  nn 
bound  Simmias's  leg  and  pre]>ared  to  dress  it ;  and  Phyl- 
lidas  entering  with  Hipposthcnides,  extremely  concerned, 
as  his  very  countenance  discovered,  desired  me,  Charon, 
and  Theocritus  to  withdraw  into  a  private  comer  of  the 
porch.  And  I  asking,  Phyllidas,  hath  anynew  thing  hap- 
pened \  —  Nothing  new  to  me,  he  replied,  for  I  knew  and 
told  you  that  Hipposthcnides  was  a  coward,  and  there- 
fore begged  you  not  to  communicate  the  matter  to  him  or 
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muke  liim  an  associate.  AVe  seeming  all  surprised,  Ilip- 
poatliciiides  cried  out;  For  Heaven's  sake,  Pliyllidas,  don't 
say  BO,  don't  think  rashness  to  be  bravery,  and  blinded  by 
that  mistake  niin  both  us  and  the  rommon wealth  ;  but,  if 
it  must  be  so,  let  the  exiles  retui-n  again  in  pence.  .And 
I'hyUidas  in  a  passion  replied.  How  many,  Hipposth'e- 
nides,  do  yon  think  are  \iTivy  to  this  desi^  ?  Thirtj-  I 
know  engaged.  And  why  then,  eontiuuod  Pl»yllida8», 
would  you  singly  op])Ose  your  judgment  to  them  nil,  and 
ruin  those  measures  they  have  all  taken  and  agrenl  tot 
What  had  you  to  do  to  send  a  messenger  to  desire  them 
to  retiim  and  not  approach  to-day,  when  even  chance  j 
encouraged  and  all  things  conspired  to  promote  the 
design ! 

These  words  of  Phyllidas  troubled  every  one ;  and  Cha- 
ron, looking  very  angrily  ujion  liipposthenidea,  said : 
Thou  coward  I  what  hast  thou  done  ?  No  harm,  replied 
Uipposthcnidcs,  as  I  will  make  uppeiir  if  you  will  mod- 
eratc  your  pas-iion  and  hear  what  your  gray-headed  equal 
can  allege.  If,  Phyllidas,  we  were  minded  to  show  our 
citizens  a  bravery  that  sought  danger,  and  a  heart  that 
contemned  life,  there  is  day  enough  before  us ;  why  should 
we  wait  till  the  evening  I  Let  us  take  oin:  sworda  pres- 
ently, and  assault  the  tyrants.  Let  u«  kill,  let  us  be 
killed,  and  be  prodigal  of  our  blood.  If  this  may  be 
easily  performed  or  endured,  and  if  it  is  no  easy  matter 
by  the  loss  of  two  or  three  men  to  free  Thebes  from  so 
great  an  armed  power  as  possesses  it,  and  to  beat  out  the 
Spartan  garrison,  —  for  I  soppose  Pliyllidas  hath  not  pro- 
vided wine  enough  st  his  entertainment  to  make  all  Ar- 
chias's  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men  drunk ;  or  if  we 
despatch  him,  yet  Arcesus  and  Herippidas  will  be  sober, 
and  upon  the  watch,  —  why  are  wc  bo  eager  to  bring  our 
friends  and  families  into  certain  destruction,  eii]»eciaUy 
since  the  enemy  hath  some  notice  of  their  return  ?    For 
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why  else  should  the  Thespians  for  these  three  days  be 
Mimraanded  U)  be  in  arms  and  follow  the  orders  of  the 
Spartan  gcnoral?  And  I  hear  that  to-day,  after  exainiaa- 
tioE  before  Archias  when  he  returns,  they  design  to  put 
Anipluthciict  to  death:  and  ore  not  these  strong  proofs 
that  owr  conspiracy  is  discovered  ?  Is  it  not  the  best  way 
to  stay  a  little,  until  an  atonement  is  made  and  the  Gods 
recoaciled?  For  the  diviiicrs,  having  sacrificed  an  ox  to 
Ceres,  said  that  the  burnt  offering  portended  a  great  se- 
dition and  danger  to  the  commouwcalth.  And  besides, 
Charon,  there  is  another  thing  which  particularly  concerns 
you  :  for  yesterdiiy  Uypatodorns,  the  son  of  Eriunthcs,  a 
very  honest  man  and  my  good  acquaintance,  but  altogether 
ignorant  of  our  design,  cotning  out  of  the  country  in  my 
company,  accosted  me  thus :  Charon  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  Hipposthcnidcs,  but  no  great  crony  of  mine ; 
yet,  if  you  please,  advise  him  to  take  heed  of  some  immi- 
nent danger,  for  I  had  a  very  odd  dreatu  relaiiug  to  soma 
such  matter.  Last  night  methought  I  saw  his  house  in 
travail ;  and  he  and  his  friends,  extremely  perplexed,  fell 
to  their  prayers  round  about  the  house.  The  house 
groaned,  and  s«'nt  out  soma  inarticulate  sounds ;  at  last  a 
raging  fire  broke  out  of  it,  and  consumed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  city ;  and  the  castle  Cadmea  was  covered  all  over 
with  smoke,  but  not  fii-ed.  This  was  the  dream,  Charon, 
that  he  told  me.  I  was  startled  at  the  present-,  and  that 
fear  increased  when  I  heard  that  the  oxUes  intended  to 
come  to-day  to  your  house,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  we  shall  bring  mighty  mischiefs  on  ourselves,  yet  do 
our  enemies  no  proportionable  harm,  but  only  give  them 
a  little  disturbance ;  for  I  think  the  cit}'  signifies  us,  and 
the  castle  (as  it  is  now  in  tlieir  power)  them. 

18.  Then  Theocritus  putting  in,  and  enjoining  silence 
on  Cliaron,  who  was  eager  to  reply,  said  :  As  for  my  part, 
Hipposthenides,  though  all  my  sacrifices  were  of  good 
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omen  to  the  exiles,  yet  I  never  found  any  greater  indace* 
ment  to  go  on  than  the  dream  you  mentioned  ;  for  you  say 
that  a  great  and  bright  fire,  rising  out  of  a  friend's  house, 
canght  the  city,  and  that  the  habitation  of  the  enemies 
was  blackened  with  smoke,  which  never  brings  imv  thing 
better  than  tears  and  disturbance ;  that  inarticulate  sounds 
broke  out  from  us  shows  that  none  shall  make  any  clear 
and  full  discovery ;  only  a  blind  suspicion  shall  arise,  and 
our  design  shall  appeiu:  and  have  its  desired  effect  at  the 
same  time.  And  it  is  Tcrj-  natural  that  the  diviners  shoidd 
find  the  sacrifices  ill-oracned ;  for  both  their  office  and 
their  victims  holong  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  men  in 
power.  Whilst  Theocritus  was  speaking,  I  said  to  Ilip 
jwsthenidcs,  \Vbom.  did  you  Gcnd  with  this  messaged  for 
if  it  was  not  long  ago,  we  will  follow  him.  Indeed,  Ca- 
phisias,  he  replied,  it  is  unlikely  (for  I  must  tell  the  truth) 
that  you  should  overtake  him,  for  he  is  upon  the  best 
horse  in  Thebes,  You  all  know  the  man,  he  is  master  of 
the  horse  to  Melon,  and  Melon  from  the  very  beginning 
hath  made  him  privy  to  the  design.  And  I,  obsen-ing 
him  to  be  at  the  door,  said :  "What,  Hipposthcnides,  ia 
it  Clido,  he  that  last  year  at  Juno's  fe.ist  won  the  single 
horse-race?  Yes,  the  very  same.  '^V^IO  then,  continued 
I,  is  he  that  hath  stood  a  pretty  while  at  the  court-gate 
and  gazed  upon  us^  At  this  Hipposthenidcs  turning 
about  cried  out :  Qido,  by  llercnles !  I'll  lay  my  life  some 
unlucky  accident  hath  happened.  Clido,  observing  that 
we  took  notice  of  him,  came  softly  from  the  gate  towards 
us ;  and  Hipposthenidos  giving  him  a  nod  and  bidding 
him  deliver  his  message  to  the  company,  for  they  were  all 
sure  friends  and  privy  to  the  whole  plot,  he  began  :  Sir, 
I  know  the  men  verj'  well,  and  not  finding  you  either  at 
home  or  in  the  market-place,  I  guessed  you  were  with 
them,  and  came  directly  hither  to  give  you  a  full  account 
of  the  present  posture  of  affairs.    You  commanded  me 
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with  all  possible  speed  to  meet  the  exiles  upon  the  mouii- 
tfun,  and  accordingly  I  went  home  to  take  horse,  and 
called  for  my  bridle ;  my  wife  said  it  tras  mlsliud,  and 
stayed  along  time  in  the  hostry,  lumblinfj  about  the  things 
and  pretending  to  look  carefully  after  it;  at  last, when  she 
had  tired  my  patience,  she  confessed  that  her  neighbor's 
wife  had  borrowed  it  last  night ;  tliis  raised  my  pauioD 
and  T  chid  hor,  and  she  began  to  curse,  and  wished  me  a 
bad  journey  and  as  bad  a  return ;  all  which  curses,  pray 
God,  may  fall  upon  her  own  bead.  At  last  my  passion 
grew  high,  and  I  began  to  cudgel  her,  and  presently  the 
neighbors  and  women  coming  in,  there  was  fine  work  :  I 
am  so  bniiseii  that  it  was  as  much  as  T  could  do  to  come 
hither  to  desire  you  to  employ  another  man,  for  I  protest 
I  am  amazed  and  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

19.  Upon  this  news  we  were  strangely  altered.  Just 
before  we  were  angry  with  tlie  man  that  endeavored  to  put 
it  off ;  and  now  the  time  approaching,  the  very  minute  just 
upon  us,  and  it  being  impossible  to  defer  the  matter,  we 
found  ourselves  in  great  anxiety  and  perplexity.  But  I, 
speaking  to  Uippostheuides  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  for  the  Goda  themselves 
seemed  to  invite  us  to  action.  Presently  we  parted.  Phyl- 
lidas  went  home  to  prepare  his  entertainment,  and  to  make 
Archias  drunk  as  soon  as  conveniently  he  coidd :  Chai-on 
went  to  his  house  to  receive  the  exiles ;  and  I  and  'nitM>- 
critus  went  back  to  Simmias  again,  that  having  now  a  good 
opportunity,  we  might  discourse  with  Epamiuoudus. 

20.  We  found  them  engaged  in  a  notable  dispute,  which 
GaIa\idoru5  and  Phidulaus  had  touched  upon  before;  the 
subject  of  the  enquiry  was  this,  —  "What  kind  of  substance 
or  power  was  the  famed  Daemon  of  Socrates  I  Simmias's 
i-eply  to  Galaxidorus's  discourse  we  did  not  hear;  but  he 
said  that,  having  once  asked  Socrates  about  it  and  received 
no  answer,  he  never  repeated  the  same  question ;  but  he 
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had  often  heard  him  declare  those  to  be  vain  pretenders 
who  said  they  had  seen  any  dirine  apparition,  while  to 
those  who  affirmed  ,that  they  heard  a  Toice  he  would 
(gladly  hearken,  and  would  eagerly  enquire  into  the  par- 
ticulare.  And  this  upon  consideration  gave  us  pi-obablo 
reasons  to  conjecture  that  this  Daemon  of  Socrates  was  not 
an  apparition,  but  rather  a  sensible  perception  of  a  voice, 
or  an  apprehension  of  some  words,  which  after  an  unac- 
eountablo  manner  affected  him  ;  as  in  a  dream  tliore  is  no 
real  voice,  yet  we  have  fancies  and  apprehensions  of  words 
which  make  us  imagine  that  we  hear  some  speak.  This 
iwrception  in  dreams  is  usual,  because  the  body  whilst  we 
are  asleep  is  quiet  and  undisturbed ;  but  when  we  are 
awake,  meaner  thoughts  creep  in,  and  we  can  hardly  bring 
our  souls  to  observe  better  advertisements.  For  being  in 
a  huiTV  of  tumultuous  passions  and  distracting  business, 
we  cannot  compose  our  mind  or  make  it  listen  to  the  dis- 
coveries. But  Socrates's  understanding  being  pure,  free 
from  passion,  and  mixing  itself  with  the  body  no  more  than 
necessity  rcquu-cd,  was  easy  to  be  moved  and  apt  to  lake 
an  impression  from  every  thing  that  was  applied  to  it :  now 
that  which  was  applied  was  not  a  voice,  but  more  probably  a 
declfli-ation  of  a  Daemon,  by  which  the  very  thing  that  it 
would  declare  wits  immediately  and  without  audible  voice 
represented  to  his  mind.  Voice  is  like  a  stroke  given  to 
the  soul,  which  receives  speech  forcibly  entering  at  the 
ears  whilst  wc  discourse  ;  but  the  understanding  of  a  more 
excellent  nature  affects  a  capable  soul,  by  applying  the  very 
thiug  to  be  understood  to  it,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of 
another  stroke.  And  the  soul  obeys,  as  it  stretches  or 
slackens  her  aifcctions,  not  forcibly,  as  if  it  wrought  by 
contrary  passions,  but  smoothly  and  gently,  as  if  it  moved 
flexible  and  loose  reins.  And  sure  nobody  can  wonder  at 
this,  that  hath  observed  what  great  ships  of  burden  are 
turned  -./  a  small  helm,  or  seen  a  potter's  wheel  move 
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round  by  the  gentle  touch  of  one  finger.  These  are  life- 
less thing!!,  it  is  true:  but  being  of  a  frame  fit  for  motion, 
by  reason  of  their  smootlmess,  they  yield  to  the  least  im- 
pulse. The  soul  of  man,  being  stretched  with  a  thousand 
inclinations,  as  with  cords,  is  the  most  tractable  instrument 
that  is,  and  if  ouce  nitiuually  excited,  easy  to  be  moved  to 
the  object  that  is  to  be  conceived  ;  for  here  the  beginnings 
of  the  passions  and  appetites  spread  to  the  understanding 
mind,  and  that  being  om;e  agitated,  they  arc  dimii'u  back 
again,  and  so  stretch  imd  mise  the  whole  man.  Hence 
you  ruuy  guess  how  great  is  the  force  of  a  conception  when 
it  hath  entered  the  mind  ;  for  the  bones  that  are  insensible, 
the  nerves,  the  flesh  that  is  full  of  humors,  and  the  heavy 
muss  composed  of  all  these,  lying  quiet  and  at  rest,  as 
Boon  as  the  soul  gives  the  impulse  and  raiseth  an  appetite 
to  move  towards  any  object,  arc  alt  roused  and  invigorutt-d, 
and  every  member  seems  a  wing  to  cany  it  forward  to 
action.  Nor  is  it  imposftible  or  even  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  manner  of  this  motion  and  stirring,  by  which  the 
soul  having  conceived  any  thing  drawoth  aflor  her,  by  means 
of  appetites,  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  But  inasmuch 
as  Innguage,  apprehended  without  any  scnsiblo  voice,  easily 
excites:  eo,  in  my  opinion,  the  understanding  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  and  a  more  divine  fioul  may  excite  an  inferior 
son),  touching  it  from  without,  like  as  one  speech  may 
touch  and  rouse  another,  and  aa  light  causes  its  own  re- 
flection. We,  it  is  true,  as  it  were  groping  in  the  dark, 
find  out  one  another's  conceptions  by  the  voice ;  but  the 
conceptions  of  the  Daemons  carry  a  light  with  them,  and 
shine  to  those  that  are  able  to  perceive  them,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  words  such  as  men  use  as  siifus  to  one 
another,  seeing  thereby  only  the  images  of  the  concep- 
tions, and  being  unable  to  sec  the  conre])tion$  themselves 
unless  tticy  enjoy  a  pcctdiar  and  (as  I  said  before)  a  divine 
light     This  may  be  illusti-ated  from  the  nature  and  effect 
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of  voice ;  for  the  air  being  formed  into  nrticulate  sounds, 
aiid  made  all  voice,  transmits  the  concpptioa  of  the  soul 
to  the  hearer  ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  air,  that  is 
very  opt  to  take  impressions,  being  fashioned  according-  to 
tlie  object  conceived  by  a  more  excellent  nature,  signifies 
that  conception  to  some  divine  and  extraordinary  mcu. 
For  as  a  stroke  upon  a  brazen  shield,  n'hen  the  noise 
arisolii  out  of  a  hollow,  is  hcanl  only  by  those  who  ore  in 
a  convenient  position,  and  is  not  porcoivcd  by  othei-s ;  so 
the  speeches  of  the  Daemon,  though  inditferently  applied 
to  all,  yet  sound  only  to  those  who  are  of  a  quiet  temper 
and  sedate  mind,  and  such  as  we  call  holy  and  divine  men. 
Most  believe  that  Daemons  communicate  some  illumina- 
tions to  men  asleep,  but  think  it  strange  and  incredible 
that  they  should  communicate  the  like  to  them  whilst  tliey 
are  awake  and  have  their  senses  and  reason  vigorous  :  as 
wise  a  fancy  as  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  musician  can  use  his 
harp  wlieu  the  strings  are  slack,  but  cannot  play  when 
they  are  screwed  up  and  in  tune.     For  they  do  not  con* 
eider  that  the  effect  is  hindered  by  the  unquietness  and 
incapacity  of  their  own  minds  :  from  which  inconveniences 
our  friend  Socrates  was  free,  as  the  oniclc  assured  his 
father  whilst  he  whs  a  boy.     For  that  commanded  him  to 
let  young  Socrates  do  what  he  would,  not  to  force  or  draw 
him  from  his  inclinations,  but  let  the  boy'a  humor  have  its 
fi-ec  course ;  to  beg  Jupiter's  and  the  Muses'  blessing  upon 
him,  and  take  no  farther  care,  intimating  that  he  had  a 
gooil  guide  to  direct  him,  that  was  better  thau  ten  thousand 
tutors  and  instructors. 

21.  This,  Phidolaus,  was  my  notion  of  Socrates's  Daemon, 
whilst  he  lived  and  since  bis  death  ;  and  I  look  upon  all 
they  ojculiou  about  omens,  sneezings,  or  the  like,  to  bo 
dreams  and  fooleriea.  Hut  what  I  heard  Timarchus  dis- 
course upon  the  same  subject,  lest  some  should  think  I 
delight  in  fables,  perhaps  it  is  best  to   conceal.     Uy  no 
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menns,  cried  Theocritus,  let's  have  it:  for  though  they  do 
not  perfectly  agree  with  it,  yet  I  know  many  fables  that 
border  upon  truth  ;  but  pray  first  tell  us  who  this  Timar- 
chu9  WHS,  for  1  never  was  iicquainted  with  the  mnn.  Very 
likely,  Theocritus,  said  Simmias ;  for  he  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  dcshx'd  Socrates  to  bury  him  by  L«mpo- 
cles,  the  son  of  Socrates,  who  was  his  dear  friend,  of  the 
same  ttge,  aad  died  not  many  days  before  him.  Ho  being 
eager  to  know  (for  he  was  a  fine  youth,  and  a  beginner  in 
]»hilosO|)hy)  whul  Socrates 's  Daemon  was,  acquuinliog  none 
but  Cebes  and  me  with  his  design,  went  do%vn  into  Tro- 
pboniuij's  cave,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  that  were 
requisite  to  gain  an  oracle.  There  he  stayed  two  nights 
and  one  day,  so  that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  return 
and  lamented  him  as  lost ;  but  the  next  morning  he  came 
out  with  a  very  cheerful  eounteunnce,  and  having  adored 
the  God,  and  freed  himself  from  the  thronging  inquisitive 
crowd,  he  told  us  many  wonderful  things  that  ho  had  seen 
and  heard;  for  this  was  his  relation. 

'22.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  a  thick  darkneso  surrounded 
him  ;  then,  after  he  had  prayed,  he  lay  a  long  while  upon 
the  ground,  but  was  not  certain  whether  awako  or  in  a 
dream,  only  he  iningincd  that  n  smart  stroke  fell  upon  his 
head,  and  that  through  the  parted  sutures  of  his  skull  his 
soul  fled  out ;  which  being  now  loose,  and  mixed  with  a 
purer  and  more  lightsome  air.  was  very  jocund  nnd  well 
jileased :  it  seemed  to  begin  to  breathe,  as  if  till  then  it 
had  been  almost  choked,  and  grew  bigger  than  before.  like 
a  sail  swollen  by  the  wind ;  then  he  heard  a  small  noise 
whirling  round  his  head,  very  sweet  and  ravishing,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  no  earth,  but  certain  islands  shining  with 
a  gentle  fire,  which  interchanged  colors  according  to  the 
different  variation  of  the  light,  innumerable  and  very  large, 
unequal,  but  all  round.  These  whirling,  it  is  likely,  agi- 
tated the  ether,  and  made  that  sound ;  for  the  ravishing  soft- 
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ness  of  it  wag  very  ngrecablc  to  their  cren  motions.  Be- 
tween theiie  islands  there  was  a  lai^e  sea  or  lake  wliich. 
shone  very  gloriously,  being  adorned  with  a  gay  variety  of 
colors  mixed  with  blue ;  some  few  of  tlie  islands  swam  in 
this  soa,  and  were  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the  current; 
others,  and  those  the  most,  were  cnnicd  up  and  down, 
tossed,  whirled,  and  almost  overwhelmed. 

The  sea  in  some  places  seemed  very  deep,  especially 
toward  ttic  south,  in  other  piirts  very  shallow  :  it  ebbed  and 
flowed,  but  the  tides  were  neither  high  nor  strong ;  in  some 
partji  its  color  was  pure  and  sca-grccn,  in  others  it  looked 
muddy  and  as  troubled  as  a  pool.  The  current  brings 
those  islands  that  were  carried  over  to  the  other  side  back 
again  :  but  not  to  the  same  point,  so  that  their  motions  are 
not  exactly  circular,  but  winding.  About  the  middle  of 
these  islands,  the  ambient  sea  seemed  to  bend  into  a  hol- 
low, a  little  less,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  than  eight  parts 
of  the  whole.  Into  this  sea  were  two  entraneea,  by  wliich 
it  received  two  opposite  fiery  rivers,  running  in  with  so 
strong  a  current,  tliat  it  spread  a  fiery  white  over  a  great 
part  of  the  bine  sea.  This  sight  pleased  him  very  much ; 
but  when  he  looked  downward,  there  appeared  a.  vast 
chasm,  round,  as  if  he  had  looked  into  a  divided  sphere, 
very  deep  and  frightful,  full  of  tlrick  darkness,  which  wm 
every  now  and  then  troubled  and  disturbed.  Thence  A 
thousand  bowlings  and  bellowings  of  beasts,  cries  of  chil- 
dren, groans  of  men  and  women,  and  all  sorts  of  terrible 
noises  reached  his  ears ;  but  faintly,  as  being  far  o£f  and 
rising  tlm)ugh  the  vast  hollow  ;  and  this  terrified  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

A  little  while  after,  an  invisible  thing  spoke  thus  to  him : 
Timarchus,  what  dost  thou  desire  to  understand]  And 
he  replied.  Every  thing ;  for  what  is  there  that  is  not  won- 
derful and  surprising  ?  We  have  little  to  do  with  those 
tilings  above,  they  belong  to  other  Gods ;  but  as  for  Pro- 
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serpina's  quarter,  which  is  one  of  the  four  (as  Styx  di- 
vides  them)  that  wc  govern,  you  may  i-isit  it  if  you  please. 
But  what  is  Styx  1  The  way  to  hell,  which  reaches  to  the 
contrary  quarter,  mid  with  its  head  divides  the  Ught ;  for, 
as  you  see,  it  rises  from  hell  below,  and  as  it  rolls  oil 
touches  also  the  light,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  cxtremcBt 
part  of  the  universe.  There  are  four  divisions  of  all 
things  ;  the  first  Is  of  life,  the  second  of  motion,  the  third 
of  generation,  and  the  fourth  of  comii»tion.  The  fij-st  is 
coupled  to  the  second  by  a  unit,  in  the  Bubstance  invisible  ; 
the  Bccond  to  the  tbinl  by  uudcrs  tint  ding,  in  tlie  Sun ;  and 
the  third  to  the  fourth  by  nature,  in  the  Moon.  Over  every 
one  of  these  ties  a  Fate,  daughter  of  Necessity,  presides  : 
over  the  first,  Atnipos ;  over  the  second,  Clotho ;  and 
LacbesLs  over  the  third,  which  is  iu  the  Moon,  and  ubout 
which  is  the  whole  whirl  of  generation.  All  the  other 
islands  have  Gods  in  them ;  but  the  Moon,  belonging  to 
earthly  Lhicmons,  is  raised  hut  a  little  above  Styx.  Styx 
Beizes  on  hfr  once  in  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  second 
revolutions ;  uud  when  it  approiithcs,  the  souls  are  startled, 
and  cry  out  for  fear;  for  hell  swallows  up  a  great  many, 
oud  the  Moon  receives  some  swimming  up  from  below 
which  have  run  tlirough  their  whole  course  of  generation, 
unless  they  are  wicked  and  impure.  For  against  such  she 
throws  flashes  of  lightning,  makes  horrible  noises,  and 
frights  them  away ;  so  chat,  missiog  their  desired  happiness 
aud  bcwuiling  their  condition,  they  are  carried  down  ug^du 
(as  you  see)  to  undei-go  another  generation.  But,  said 
Timarchus,  I  «cc  nothing  but  stars  leuping  about  tlie  hol- 
low, some  carried  into  it,  and  some  darting  out  of  it  again. 
These,  said  the  voice,  are  Daemons  ;  for  thus  it  is.  Every 
eoul  hath  some  portion  of  reason ;  a  man  cannot  be  a  man 
without  it;  but  as  much  of  each  eoul  as  is  mixed  with  flesh 
and  appetite  is  changed,  and  through  pain  or  pleasure 
becomes  irrational.     Every  soul  doth  not  mix  herself  af^cr 
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one  sort;  for  some  plunge  themselves  into  the  body,  and 
80  in  this  life  their  whole  frame  ia  comipted  by  appetite 
and  passion;  others  arc  mixed  as  to  some  |>art,  but  the 
purer  part  still  remaius  without  the  body,  —  it  b  not  drawn 
down  into  it,  but  it  swims  above,  and  touches  the  exlifmest 
part  of  the  man's  head ;  it  is  like  a  cord  to  hold  up  and 
direct  the  subsiding  part  of  the  soul,  as  long  as  it  proves 
obedient  and  is  not  overcome  by  the  appetites  of  the  flesh. 
That  part  that  is  plunged  into  the  body  is  called  the  soul, 
but  the  uncorrupted  part  is  called  the  mind,  and  the  vulgar 
think  it  is  within  thenif  as  likewise  they  imagine  the  imu^ 
reflected  from  a  glass  to  be  in  that  But  the  more  intelli- 
gent, wlio  know  it  to  be  without,  call  it  a  Daemon.  There- 
fore those  stars  which  you  see  extinguished  imagine  to  be 
soitls  whoMC  whole  substances  arc  plunged  into  bodies  ;  and 
those  (hut  recover  their  light  and  rise  from  below,  that 
shake  off  the  ambient  mist  and  darkness,  as  if  it  were 
clay  and  dirt,  to  be  such  as  retire  from  their  bodies  after 
death ;  and  those  that  arc  carried  up  on  high  are  the 
Daenions  of  wise  men  and  philosophers.  But  pray  pry 
nan-owly,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  tie  by  which  every 
one  is  united  to  a  soul.  Upon  this,  Timarchiis  looked  as 
steadfastly  as  he  could,  and  saw  some  of  tlie  stars  very 
much  agitated,  and  some  less,  as  the  corks  upon  a  net ; 
and  some  whirled  round  like  a  spindle,  having  a  very  irre^ 
ulur  :uid  uneven  motion,  and  not  beiug  able  to  run  in  a 
straight  line.  Aad  thus  the  voice  said  :  Those  that  have  a 
straight  and  reguhu-  motion  belong  to  souls  which  are  very 
manageable,  by  reason  of  their  genteel  breeding  and  phit* 
osopbical  education,  and  which  upon  earth  do  not  plunge 
theinwlves  into  the  foul  clay  and  become  irrationaL 
But  those  that  move  irregularly,  sometimes  tipwards,  some- 
times downwards,  as  .striving  to  break  loose  from  a  vexing 
chain,  are  yoked  to  and  strive  with  very  uutractablc  condi- 
tious,  which  ignorance  and  want  of  learning  make  head- 
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strong  and  nngovemable.  Sometimes  they  get  the  better 
of  the  passions,  and  dniw  them  to  the  right  side;  some- 
times they  are  di-awa  away  by  them,  and  sink  into  sin  and 
folly,  and  then  again  endeavor  to  get  out  For  the  tie,  as 
it  were  a  bridle  on  the  irrational  part  of  tho  soul,  when  it 
is  pnllcd  back,  dr.i\v»  in  repentiuice  for  past  sins,  and 
shame  for  loose  and  unlawful  pleasures,  which  ia  a  patn 
and  stroke  inflicted  on  the  soul  by  a  governing  and  pre- 
vailing power ;  till  by  this  means  it  becomes  gentle  and 
manageable,  and  like  a  tamed  boast,  without  blows  or  tor- 
ment, it  understands  the  muiutest  direction  of  the  Daemon. 
Such  indeed  are  but  very  slowly  and  very  hai-dly  brought  to  a 
right  temper:  but  of  that  sort  which  from  the  very  begin- 
ning are  governable  and  obedient  to  the  dircctioii  of  the 
Daemon,  are  those  prophetic  souls,  those  intimates  of  the 
Gods.  Such  was  the  soul  of  Ilcnnodonis  the  Clnzomcnian, 
of  which  it  b  reported  that  for  several  nighta  and  days  it 
would  leave  hin  body,  travel  over  many  countries,  and  re- 
turn after  it  had  \'icwed  things  iind  discoursed  with  persons 
at  a  groat  distance  ;  till  at  lost,  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife,  1«B  body  was  delivered  to  his  enemies,  and  they  burnt 
the  house  while  the  inhabitant  was  abroad.  It  is  certain, 
this  is  a  mere  fable.  The  soul  never  went  out  of  the 
body,  but  it  loo^ned  the  tic  that  held  the  Daemon,  and 
permitted  it  to  wander;  so  tlmt  this,  seeing  and  hearing 
the  various  external  occurrences,  brought  m  the  nc\vs  to 
it;  vet  tKoso  that  burnt  his  body  arc  even  till  this  time 
severely  tormented  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  liut  this, 
youth,  you  ahull  more  clearly  perceive  three  months  hence  ; 
now  depart.  'ITie  voice  continuing  no  longer,  Timarchus 
(as  he  said)  turned  about  to  discover  who  it  was  that  spoke ; 
but  n  nolent  pain,  as  if  his  skull  had  been  pressed  together, 
seized  his  bend,  so  that  he  lost  all  sense  and  understanding; 
but  in  a  little  while  recovering,  he  found  himself  in  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  where  be  at  first  lay  down. 
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23.  This  was  Tiniarchus's  story  ;  and  when  at  Athens, 
in  the  thud  mouth  after  he  bad  heard  the  voice,  he  died. 
We,  amazed  at  the  eveut,  told  Socrates  the  whole  tale. 
Soci'ates  was  angry  with  lis  for  not  discovering  it  whilst 
Timarchus  was  alive;  for  he  would  very  gladly  have  had 
a  more  full  discovery  from  his  own  mouth.  I  have  done, 
Tbeociitus,  with  the  story  and  discourae :  but  pray,  shull 
we  not  entreat  the  stranger  to  discuss  this  point  1  Tor  it  is 
n  very  proper  subject  for  cscelli'nl  and  divine  men-  What 
then,  sitid  Tbeanor,  shall  we  not  have  the  opinion  of  Epa- 
minondaii,  who  is  of  the  some  school,  and  as  wvU  learned 
as  myself  in  these  matters  \  Dut  my  father  with  a  smile 
said:  Sir,  that  is  his  humor;  he  loveii  to  be  silent,  tie  is 
very  cautious  how  he  proposeth  any  thing,  but  will  hear 
ctcmaHy,  aud  is  never  weary  of  an  insti-uctivo  story ;  so 
that  Spinthiinis  tlie  Tarentine,  who  lived  with  him  n  long 
time,  would  ofleu  say  that  he  never  met  a  man  that  knew 
more,  or  spiike  less.  Therefore,  pray  sir,  let  us  have  your 
thoughts. 

24.  Then,  said  Thcanor,  in  my  opinion,  that  story  of 
Timarchu!)  should  be  accounted  saci'cd  and  inviolable,  and 
consecrated  to  God ;  and  I  wonder  that  any  one  should 
disbelieve  his  report,  as  Simmins  has  related  it  Swans, 
horses,  dogs,  and  dragons  we  sometimes  call  sacred:  aud 
yet  we  cannot  believe  that  men  are  sacred  and  favorites  of 
Heaven,  though  we  confess  the  love  of  man  and  not  the 
love  of  birds  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Deity.  Now  as  one 
that  loves  horses  doth  not  take  an  equal  citre  of  tlie  whole 
kind,  but  always  choosing  out  some  one  excellent,  rides, 
trains,  feeds,  and  loves  him  above  the  rest;  so  amongst 
men,  the  superior  powers,  choosing,  as  it  were,  the  best  out 
of  the  whole  herd,  breed  them  more  carefully  and  nicely; 
not  directing  them,  it  is  tnie,  by  reins  and  bridles,  but  by 
reason  imparted  by  certain  notices  and  signs,  which  the 
vulgar  and  common  sort  do  not  understand.    For  neither 
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do  all  dogs  know  the  hnntsman'a,  nor  all  horses  the  jockey's 
signs;  but  those  that  are  bre<l  to  it  are  easily  directed  by  a 
whistle  or  a  hollow,  and  very  readily  obey.  And  Homer 
seems  to  have  understood  the  difference  I  mention ;  for 
some  of  the  prophets  lie  calls  augurs,  some  priests,  some 
such  ns  understood  the  voice  of  the  very  Gods,  wereof  th« 
same  mind  with  them,  and  could  foretell  things ;  thus, 

Rclcniu  Frlam't  *on  Ihc  (nrnv  ilccrrdl, 
On  wliicli  cviiaultiiiit  Uudi  Iwfun  ajprnxl. 

And  i&  another  place, 

At  I  lieMil  lately  from  th'  imnKirQtl  Gwli.* 

For  as  those  that  are  not  near  the  persons  of  kings  or  com- 
manders understand  their  mbdsbyfire-signals,pi"oclaraatioii, 
sound  of  trunijict,  or  the  Uke,  but  their  favorites  receive  it 
fi-oni  fhcii-  own  mouth  ;  so  the  Deity  converses  immediately 
hut  with  very  few,  and  very  seldom  :  but  to  most  he  gives 
signs,  from  which  the  art  of  divination  is  gathered.  So 
that  the  Oods  direct  the  lives  of  very  few,  and  of  such  only 
whom  they  intend  to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fetrtion  and  huppincss.  Those  souls  (as  Hesiod  sings)  that 
aro  not  to  be  put  into  another  body,  but  are  freed  from  all 
union  with  flesh,  turn  guardian  Daemons  and  preside  over 
others.  For  as  wrestlers,  when  old  age  makes  them  unfit 
for  exercise,  have  some  lovo  for  it  still  left,  delight  to  sco 
others  wrestle,  and  encourage  them ;  so  souls  that  have 
passed  all  the  stages  of  life,  and  by  their  viitue  ore  exalted 
into  Daemons,  do  not  slight  the  endeavors  of  man,  but  be- 
kind  to  those  that  strive  for  the  same  attair.menta,  and 
^iu  some  sort  banding  Jind  siding  with  tliem,  encourage  and 
help  them  on,  when  they  see  them  near  their  hope  and  ready 
to  catch  the  desired  prize.  For  the  Daemon  doth  not  go 
along  with  every  one :  but  as  in  a  shipwreck,  those  that 
are  far  from  land  their  friends  standing  on  the  shore  only 
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look  upon  and  pity,  but  those  t3iat  are  near  they  encourage 
and  wade  iu  to  save ;  so  the  Daemon  deals  with  mankind. 
Whilst  we  are  immersed  in  worldly  affairs,  and  are  chnnjjpng 
bodies,  oa  fit  vehicles  for  our  conveyance,  he  k-t^  us  alone 
to  try  our  sti-englh,  patiently  to  stem  the  tide  and  get  into 
tlic  havon  by  ourselrea ;  but  if  a  soul  hath  gone  through 
the  trials  of  a  thousand  generations,  and  now,  when  her 
course  is  almost  finished,  stiivcs  bravely,  and  witb  a  great 
deal  of  labor  endeuvoi'S  to  ascend,  the  Deity  permits  her 
proper  Genius  to  aid  her,  and  even  gives  leave  to  any  other 
that  is  willing  to  oasist.  The  Daemon,  tlius  permitted, 
presently  sets  about  the  work  ;  and  upon  his  approach,  if 
the  soul  obeys  and  hcurkeos  to  his  directions,  she  is  saved  ; 
if  not,  the  Daemon  leaves  her,  and  she  lies  in  a  miserable 
condition. 

25.  This  discourse  was  just  ended,  when  Epaminondaa 
looking  upon  me,  said  :  Caphisios,  it  is  time  for  you  to  be 
at  the  ring,  your  usual  company  will  expect  you;  we,  as 
soon  as  we  break  company,  will  take  care  of  Thcanor. 
And  T  replied  :  Sir,  I'll  go  presently,  but  I  think  Theocritus 
here  hath  something  to  say  to  you  and  me  and  Galaxidorus. 
Let's  hear  it  in  God'a  nanio,  said  he ;  and  rising  up,  he  led 
us  into  a  comer  of  the  porch.  When  we  had  htm  in  the 
midst  of  ns,  we  all  began  to  desire  him  to  make  one  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  replied  that  he  knew  the  day  appointed 
for  tho  exiles'  return,  and  that  he  and  Goi^das  had  tlieir 
friends  ready  upon  occasion ;  but  that  he  was  not  for  killing 
any  of  the  citizens  without  due  process  of  law,  unless  some 
grave  ncccssit)'  seemed  to  warrant  the  execution.  Beaidea, 
it  was  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  unconcerned  in 
the  design  ;  for  such  the  multitude  would  not  be  jealous 
of,  but  would  think  what  they  advised  was  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  their  counsels  proceeded  from  the 
love  they  had  for  their  country,  and  not  from  any  de^Hign  of 
procuring  their  own  safety.    This  motion  we  liked  j   ho 
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returned  to  Simmias  niid  his  compnny,  ond  we  went  to  the 
ring,  where  we  met  our  friends,  and  as  we  wrestled  together, 
corn mnni rated  our  thouglits  to  one  another,  and  put  things 
in  order  for  action.  There  we  saw  Philip  and  Archias  very 
epruce,  anointed  and  pcrfiimcd,  going  away  to  the  prepared 
feast ;  for  Fhyllidas,  fearing  they  would  execute  Amphi- 
theus  before  supper,  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  Lysanoridas 
going,  wont  to  Archias.  and  putting  him  in  hopes  of  the 
woman's  company  he  desired,  and  assuring  him  she  would 
be  at  the  place  appointed,  soon  trepanned  him  into  stupid 
carelessness  and  sensuality  with  his  fellow- wantons. 

2C.  About  the  night,  the  wind  lising,  tlie  sharpness  of 
the  weather  incresised,  and  that  forced  most  to  keep  within 
doors ;  we  meeting  with  Damoclides,  Pelopidas,  and  The- 
opompus  received  them,  and  others  met  other  of  the  exiles ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  were  come  over  Cithaeron,  they  seiMirated, 
and  the  stormy  weather  obliged  them  to  walk  with  their 
faces  covered,  so  that  without  any  fcnr  or  danger  they  passed 
tlirough  the  city.  Some  as  they  entered  had  a  flush  of 
lightning  on  their  right-hand,  without  u  clap  of  thunder, 
I  and  that  portended  safety  and  glory ;  intimating  that  their 
actions  should  be  splendid  and  without  danger. 

27.  When  we  were  all  together  in  the  house  (eight  and 
forty  in  number),  and  Theocritus  in  a  little  raom  by  himself 
offering  sacrilicc,  there  was  beard  on  a  sudden  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  gate  ;  and  presently  one  came  and  told  us 
that  two  of  Arcbias's  guard,  who  had  sonic  earnest  busi- 
ness with  Charon,  knocked  at  the  gate,  demanding  entrance, 
and  were  very  angry  that  tbcy  were  not  admitted  sooner. 
Charon  surprised  commanded  the  doors  to  be  opened  pres- 
ently, and  going  to  meet  them  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
as  if  he  had  been  sacrificing  or  making  merry,  asked  their 
business.  One  of  them  replied,  Philip  and  Archias  sent 
us  to  tell  you  that  you  must  come  before  them  presently. 
And  Charon  demanding  why  they  sent  for  him  in  such 
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haste,  and  if  all  was  well ;  We  know  nothing  more,  the 
messenger  returned,  but  what  answer  shall  we  earn-  bnck  ? 
That,  replied  Chamii,  putting  off  his  g;irland  and  putting 
on  his  cloak,  1  follow  you ;  for  should  I  go  along  with  you, 
my  friends  would  be  conremcd,  imngining  that  I  am  taken 
into  custody.  Do  so,  said  they,  for  we  must  go  and  carry 
the  governors  orders  to  the  city  guard,  ^^'ith  this  they 
departed,  but  Chm-on  coming  in  and  telling  us  the  story, 
we  were  all  very  much  sur[(riscd,  iniagiiiing  the  design  had 
been  discovered;  and  most  suspected  Ilipposthenides,  and 
thought  that  he,  having  endeavored  to  hinder  their  coming 
through  (.liido  and  failed,  now  the  time  for  the  dangerous 
attempt  imavoidubly  npprouched,  giTw  ftmit-hcarted  and 
mode  a  discovery  of  the  plot.  And  this  seemed  probable, 
for  he  (lid  not  appear  at  Charon's  house  with  the  rest,  and 
Bo  was  looked  upon  by  every  one  to  be  a  rascal  and  a  turn 
coat;  yet  we  all  were  of  o[nnion  thut  Charon  ought  to 
obey  tlie  governor's  orders  and  go  to  them.  Tlicn  he, 
commanding  his  son  to  be  brought  to  him, — the  prettiest 
youth,  Archidnmiis,  in  nil  Thebes,  skilled  in  most  exercises, 
scarce  fifteen  yeai's  old,  hut  very  etrong  ami  lustj-  for  his 
age,  —  thus  said:  Friends,  this  is  my  only  Hnd  my  l)elove<l 
60U,  and  him  I  put  into  your  hands,  conjuring  you  by  all 
that's  good,  if  you  Hnd  me  treacherous,  to  kill  him  and 
have  no  mercy  upon  him  for  my  sake ;  but  as  for  your 
parts,  sirs ,  be  provided  against  the  worst  that  ran  come ;  do 
not  jield  your  bodies  tamely  to  be  butchered  by  base  fel- 
lows, but  behave  yourselves  bravely,  and  prewrve  your 
Bouls  invincible  for  the  good  and  glory  of  yoiir  countn,'. 
When  Charon  had  ended,  we  admired  the  honesty  and 
bravery  of  tlic  man,  hut  were  angr)'  at  his  suspicion,  and 
hade  him  take  away  his  son.  Charon,  said  Pelo])ida«,  we 
BhotUd  have  taken  it  more  kindly,  if  you  had  removed  your 
son  into  another  hoiise,  for  why  should  he  suffer  for  being 
in  our  company  t     Nay,  let  us  send  him  away  now,  that, 
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if  we  fall,  he  may  live,  and  grow  up  to  punish  the  tyrants 
and  be  a  brave  revenger  of  otir  deaths.  Uy  no  means,  re- 
plied Charon,  he  shall  stay  here,  and  run  the  same  danger 
with  yoa  all,  for  it  is  not  best  that  he  showld  fall  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies ;  and  you,  my  boy,  be  daring  above 
thy  age,  and  with  these  biuve  citizens  venture  upon  ueces- 
snry  dangers  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  virtue ;  for  wc 
have  good  hopea  etill  lefk,  and  perhaps  some  God  will  pro- 
tect ns  in  this  ju»t  and  generous  undertaking. 

28.  These  words  of  his,  Ajchidumus,  drew  tears  from 
many :  but  he  not  shedding  so  much  as  one,  and  deliver- 
ing his  son  to  Pclopidas,  went  out  of  the  door,  saluting 
and  encouraging  every  one  as  he  went.  But  you  would 
have  been  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  serene  and  fearless 
temper  of  the  boy,  with  a  soul  as  great  as  that  of  Achil- 
lea's  son ;  for  he  did  not  change  color  or  seem  concerned, 
but  drew  out  and  tried  the  goodness  of  Pelopidas'a  sword. 
In  the  mean  time  Diotonus,  one  of  Cephisodorus's  fi-iends, 
came  to  us  with  his  sword  girt  and  breastplate  on :  and 
understanding  that  Arehias  had  sent  for  Charon,  he  chid 
our  delay,  and  urged  us  to  go  and  set  upon  the  house 
presently  ;  for  so  we  should  he  too  quick  for  them,  and 
talte  them  unpro\'ided.  Or,  if  we  did  not  like  tli.it  pro- 
posal, he  said,  it  was  better  to  go  out  and  fall  upon  them 
while  they  were  scattered  and  in  confusion,  than  to  coop 
ourselves  up  ahogether  in  one  room,  and  Hke  a  hive  of 
bees  be  taken  oif  by  our  enemies.  Theocritus  likewise 
preBsed  us  to  go  on,  affirming  that  the  sacrifices  were 
Uicky.  and  promised  safety  and  success. 

29.  Upon  this,  whilst  we  were  arming  and  setting  our- 
selves in  order,  Cltaron  came  in,  looking  very  merrily  and 
jocund,  and  with  a  smile  said :  Courage,  sirs,  there  is  no 
danger,  but  the  design  goes  on  very  well ;  for  Arehias 
and  Philip,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  according  to  their 
order  I  was  come,  being  very  drunk  and  weakened  in 
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body  and  understanding,  vnth  mach  ado  came  out  to  me ; 
and  Arcbta«  said,  I  hear  that  the  cxUca  arc  returned,  aud 
lurk  privately  in  town.  At  this  I  was  very  much  surprised, 
but  recovering  myself  asked.  Who  arc  they,  sir,  and  where  ? 
We  don't  know,  siiid  Arrhias,  and  therefore  sent  for  you, 
to  cnqtiire  whether  you  had  heard  any  clear  discovei-y ; 
ixnd  I,  as  it  were  surprised,  considering  a  little  with  my- 
self, imagined  that  what  they  heard  wjis  only  uncertain 
report,  and  that  none  of  the  associates  had  made  this  dis- 
covery (for  then  they  would  have  known  the  house),  but 
that  it  was  a  groundlesa  suspicion  and  rumor  about  town 
that  came  to  their  ears,  and  therefore  said :  I  remember, 
whilst  Androchdas  was  alive,  that  a  great  many  idle  lyinff 
stories  were  spread  abroad,  to  trouble  and  amuse  us; 
but,  sir,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  this,  yet  if  you 
please,  I  will  enquii-e  what  ground  there  is  for  it,  and  if  I 
ftnd  any  thing  considerable,  I  shall  give  yon  notice.  Yea, 
pray,  said  Phyllidas,  examine  this  matter  very  narrowly  : 
slight  no  paiticidar,  be  \cry  diligent  and  careful,  foresight 
is  very  commendable  and  safe.  When  he  had  said  this, 
he  led  back  Archias  into  the  room,  where  they  are  now 
drinking.  But,  sirs,  let  us  not  delay,  but  begging  the 
God"»  assistance,  put  ourselves  presently  upon  action. 
Upon  this,  we  went  to  prayers,  and  encouraged  one  an- 
other. 

30.  It  WAS  now  full  supper-time,  the  wind  was  high, 
and  snow  and  small  rain  fell,  so  that  the  streets  and  nar 
row  lanes  we  passed  were  all  empty.  They  that  were  to 
assault  Leontidas  and  Ilj-putcs,  whose  houses  joined,  went 
out  in  their  usual  clothes,  having  no  arms  besides  their 
eworda ;  amongst  those  were  Pelopidas,  Democlides,  and 
Ccphisodoms.  Charon,  Melon,  and  the  rest  that  were  to 
set  upon  Archias,  put  on  breastplates,  and  shady  fir  or 
pine  garlands  upon  their  heads ;  some  dressed  themselves  in 
women's  clothes,  so  that  they  looked  like  a  drunken  com- 
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pany  of  mummers.  But  our  enemies'  uniuckj'  rurtune, 
Archidamus,  resolving  to  malte  their  folly  and  carelessness 
as  conspicuous  as  our  eagerness  and  courage,  and  hiiring, 
as  in  a  play,  mtcrmi^ted  a  grp'Ut  many  dnngerons  underplots 
into  our  plan,  now,  at  the  very  point  of  its.  execution, 
presented  to  us  a  most  unexpected  and  hazardous  adven- 
ture. For  whilst  Charon,  as  soon  as  ever  he  parted  from 
Archias  and  Philip,  was  come  back  and  was  setting  us 
forward  to  execute  the  design,  a  letter  from  Arehias,  the 
chief-priest  of  Athens,  was  sent  to  .\rchia«  our  governor, 
which  contained  a  full  discovery  of  the  plot,  in  what 
bouse  the  exiles  met,  and  who  were  the  associates.  Ar- 
chias being  now  dead  dnmlc,  and  quite  beside  himself 
with  expectation  of  the  desired  women,  took  the  letter ; 
and  the  hearer  sa\ing,  "  Sir,  it  contains  matter  of  concern," 
"  Matters  of  concern  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  and  clapped  it 
under  his  enshion  ;  and  calling  for  the  glass,  he  hade  tlie 
Bervant  fill  a  brimmer,  and  sent  rhyllidas  often  to  the 
door  to  see  if  the  women  wore  coming. 

31.  The  hopos  of  this  company  made  them  sit  long  ;  and 
we  coming  opportunely  quickly  forced  our  way  through 
the  servants  to  the  hall,  and  stood  a  little  at  the  door,  to 
take  notice  of  every  one  at  table ;  our  shady  gfirlands  and 
apparel  disguising  our  intentions,  all  sat  silent,  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  would  follow.  But  as  soon  as  Melon,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  was  making  through  the  midst 
of  thcni,  Cabirichus  (who  was  the  archon  chosen  by  lot) 
catching  him  by  the  arm  cried  out  to  Phyllidus,  Is  not  this 
Melon  {  Melon  loosed  his  hold  presently,  and  drawing 
out  his  sword,  made  at  staggering  Archi:is,  and  lai<l  him 
dead  on  the  floor  ;  Charon  wounded  Philip  in  the  neck, 
and  whilst  he  endeavored  to  defend  himself  with  the  cups 
that  were  about  him,  Lysitheus  threw  him  off  his  seat, 
and  ran  him  through.  We  persuaded  Cabixichus  to  be 
quiet,  not  to  assist  the  tyrants,  but  to  join  with  a»  to  tree 
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his  cownfry,  for  whose  good  he  was  consecrated  governot 
dud  devoted  to  the  Gods.  But  when  being  dnmk  he 
Would  not  harken  to  reason,  but  grew  high,  began  to 
bustle,  and  turned  the  point  of  his  spear  upon  us  (for 
our  governors  alwap  carry  a  spear  with  them),  I  catctiing 
it  in  the  midst,  and  raising  it  higher  than  my  head,  de* 
sired  him  to  let  it  go  and  consult  his  own  safety,  for  else 
he  would  he  killed.  But  Theopompus,  standing  on  his 
right  side  and  smiting  him  with  his  sword,  said :  Lie 
there,  with  those  whose  interest  you  espoused;  Uiou  shalt 
not  wear  the  garland  in  freed  Thebes,  nor  sacrifice  to  the 
Gods  any  more,  by  whom  thou  hast  so  often  curst  Ihy 
country,  by  making  prayers  so  many  times  for  tbc  pros- 
perity of  her  enemies.  Cabixicljus  falling,  Theocritus 
standing  by  snatched  up  the  sacred  siiear,  and  kept  it 
from  being  stained ;  and  some  few  of  the  servants  tliat 
dared  to  resist  wc  presently  despatched  ;  the  others  that 
were  quiet  we  shut  up  in  the  hull,  being  very  unwilling 
that  they  should  get  abroad  and  make  any  discover)',  till 
we  knew  whether  the  other  company  liad  succeeded  in 
their  attempt. 

32.  'lliey  managed  their  business  thus :  Pelopidas  and 
those  with  him  went  softly  and  knocked  at  Leontidas's  gate  ; 
and  a  servant  coming  to  demand  their  business,  tliey  said, 
they  came  from  Athens,  and  brought  a  letter  from  Callis' 
tratus  to  Leontidns.  The  servant  went  and  (ic([uninted  his 
master,  and  was  ordered  to  open  the  door ;  as  soon  as  it 
was  unbarred,  thev  all  ^iolentlv  rushed  in,  and  overtiim- 
ing  the  servant  ran  through  the  hall  directly  to  Leontidas's 
chamber.  He,  presently  suspecting  what  was  the  matter, 
drew  his  dagger  and  s^tood  upon  his  gimrd  ;  an  unjust  man, 
it  is  true,  and  a  tyrant,  but  courageous  and  strong  of  his 
hands  :  but  he  forgot  to  put  out  the  candle  and  get 
amongst  the  invaders  in  the  dark,  and  so  appearing  in  the 
Ught,  as  soon  as  they  opened  the  door,  be  ran  Cephisodorus 
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tlironglt  the  belly.  Next  he  engaged  Pclopidas,  and  cried  out 
to  the  eervants  to  come  and  help ;  but  those  Samidas  and 
his  men  secured,  nor  did  they  dare  to  come  to  handy  blows 
with  the  strongest  and  moat  valiant  of  the  citizens.  There 
was  a  smart  encounter  between  Pclopidus  uud  Leontidtis, 
for  the  passage  was  very  narrow,  find  Cephisodorus  falling 
and  dying  in  the  midst,  nobody  else  could  come  to  strike 
one  blow.  At  last  Pclopidas,  receiving  u  slight  wound  in 
the  head,  with  repeated  thrusts  overthrew  Leoatid:it>.  and 
killed  him  upon  Cephisodorus,  who  was  yet  breathing;  for 
he  saw  his  enemy  fall,  and  shaking  Pelopidas  by  the  huml, 
and  saluting  all  the  rest,  ho  died  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face.  This  done,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Hypates,  and 
entering  after  the  same  manner,  they  pursued  Hypatea, 
flying  over  the  roof  into  a  neighbor's  house,  and  caught 
and  killed  bim. 

.33.  From  thence  they  marched  directly  to  ns.  and 
we  met  in  the  piazza ;  and  having  sahitcd  and  told  one 
another  our  success,  we  went  all  to  the  prison.  And 
Phyllidas,  calling  out  the  keeper,  said  :  Philip  and  Archias 
command  you  to  bring  Amphitheus  presently  before  them. 
But  he,  considering  the  unseaaonabloncss  of  the  time,  and 
that  Phyllidas,  as  being  yet  hot  and  out  of  breath,  spoke 
with  more  than  ordinaiy  concern,  suspected  the  cheat,  and 
replied  to  Hiyllidas :  l*ray,  sir,  did  ever  the  governors  send 
for  a  prisoner  at  such  a  time  before?  Or  ever  by  yout 
AVhat  warrant  do  you  bring?  As  he  wsis  prating  thus, 
Phyllidas  ran  him  through,^  a  base  fellow,  upon  whose 
carcass  the  next  day  many  women  spat  and  trampled.  We, 
breaking  open  the  prison  door,  first  called  out  Amphitheus 
by  name,  and  then  othen;,  aa  every  one  had  a  mind  ;  they, 
knowing  our  voice,  jocundly  leaped  out  of  their  stravv  ju 
which  they  lay,  with  their  chains  upon  their  l^s.  The 
others  that  were  in  the  stocks  held  out  their  hands,  and 
begged  us  not  to  leave  them  behind.     These  being  set 
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free,  many  of  the  neighbora  came  in  to  us,  undershuidiug 
and  rejoicing  for  what  whs  done.  The  women  too,  as  soon 
as  they  wore  arqnainted  with  the  flying  report,  unmindful 
of  the  Boeotian  strictness,  run  out  to  one  another,  aud 
enquired  of  every  one  they  met  how  things  went.  Those 
that  found  their  fathers  or  tlieir  husbands  followed  them  ; 
for  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  modest  women  were  a  very 
great  incitement  to  all  tliey  met, 

34.  Our  affairs  being  in  this  condition,  understanding 
that  Epaminondaij,  Oorgidaii,  and  their  friends  were  draw* 
ing  into  a  body  about  Minerva's  temple,  I  went  to  them. 
Many  honest  worthy  citizens  at  fii-st  joined,  and  their  num- 
ber continually  increased.  When  I  had  informed  them 
in  the  particulars  of  what  was  done,  and  desired  them  to 
march  into  the  market-place  to  assist  their  friends,  they 
proclaimed  liberty ;  and  the  multitude  were  fiinushed  with 
arms  out  of  the  piazzas,  that  were  stuffed  with  6[ioiI,  and 
the  neighboring  armorers'  shops.  Then  Hippost  hen  ides 
with  his  friends  and  serrants  appeared,  having  by  chance 
joined  the  trumpeters  that  were  coming  to  Thebes,  against 
the  feast  of  Hercules.  Straight  some  gave  the  alarm  in 
the  market-place,  others  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  distract- 
ing thcu-  enemies  on  all  sides,  as  if  the  whole  city  was  in 
ai-ms.  Some,  lighting  smoky  fire,  concealed  themselves  in 
the  cloud  aud  fled  to  the  castle,  drawing  to  them  the  select 
band  which  used  to  keep  guard  about  the  castle  all  night 
The  garriaou  of  the  castle,  ivhen  these  poured  in  among 
them  scattered  and  in  disorder,  though  they  saw  ua  all  in 
confusion,  and  knew  we  had  no  standing  compact  body, 
yet  would  not  venture  to  make  a  descent,  though  they  were 
above  five  thonsaml  strong.  They  were  really  afraid,  hut 
pretended  they  dai'ed  not  move  without  Lysanoridas's  or- 
ders, who,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  was  absent  from 
the  castle  that  day.  For  which  neglect,  the  Spartans  (as  I 
Tras  told),  havhig  got  Lysanoridas  into  their  bands,  fined 
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him  heavily ;  and  having  taken  Hermippidas  and  Axcesus 
at  Corinth,  they  put  them  both  to  death  without  delay. 
And  surrendering  the  castle  to  us  upon  articles,  they 
marched  out  with  their  garrison. 


OF  cuRiosirr,  or  an  over-busy  inquisitivexess 

IXTO  THINGS  DfPEETlNENT. 


1.  Ip  a  dwelling-house,  by  reason  of  it8  ill  situation  or 
contrivance,  be  not  comiiiodioubly  liglit  and  airy,  or  too  much 
exposed  to  ill  woatbcr  and  unhealthy,  it  is  most  advisable 
entirely  to  quit  such  a  habitation,  unless  perhaps,  through 
continuance  of  time,  neighborhood  of  friends,  or  any  other 
endeuriDg  circumstiiuce,  a  miin  shoidd  become  much  ived* 
ded  to  the  place ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  possible,  by  tlie 
ultcnitiou  of  wiudows  and  new  plociug  of  doors  and  staii^ 
cases,  cither  to  remove  or  to  lessen  these  inconvcuiences. 
By  Buch  hke  remedies,  even  whole  cities  have  been  much 
amended  and  improved  both  as  to  liealtji  and  pleasantness  : 
and  it  is  said  of  the  place  of  my  nativity  particularly,  that, 
while  it  once  lay  open  to  the  western  winds,  and  to  the 
beams  of  the  declining  sun  stieaming  over  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, it  was  by  Cbiieron  turned  toward  the  cast ;  but  it 
is  thought  that  Empcdocles  the  uatiurali&t  secured  that 
whole  region  romid  about  from  the  pestilence,  by  closing 
up  the  rift  of  a  certain  mountain,  from  whence  a  contagious 
southerly  damp  breathed  forth  upon  the  flat  of  that  coun- 
try. And  now,  since  tliere  are  several  noxious  qualities 
and  distempered  passions  that  lurk  within  the  body  too, 
which  is  the  more  immediate  habitation  of  the  soul, —  and 
which,  like  the  dark  uiid  tempestuous  weather  that  is  with 
out,  do  cloud  and  disturb  it,  —  therefore  the  like  method 
which  has  been  observed  in  curing  the  defects  and  annoy- 
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anoes  of  an  tll>coatrived  and  unhealthy  dwelling  may  be 
followed  here,  in  rendering  the  body  a  moi-e  commodious, 
serviceable,  and  delightful  mansion  for  the  soul.  Wherein 
that  it  may  enjoy  its  desired  calmness  and  serenity,  it  will 
conduce  beyond  all  Other  espedicnts  whatsoever,  that  those 
bliud,  tiiDiultuons,  and  extravagant  passions  should  he  ex- 
pelled or  extinguished  utterly ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  yet 
that  Ihey  be  so  far  reduced  and  moderated,  and  so  pru- 
dently applied  and  accommodated  to  their  proper  objects, 
that  the  mischief  and  disorder  of  them  (at  leastj  may  be 
removed. 

Among  tliese  may  deservedly  be  accounted  that  sort  of 
curiosity,  which,  by  its  studious  prying  into  the  evils  of  man- 
kind, cioeius  to  be  a  distemper  of  envy  and  ill-nature. 

Why  AnTioua  wr»toh,  with  lUch  «  pivrcing  my. 
Blind  to  thine  own,  do*(  oUi«n'  fhuli*  nurvy  1 

If  the  knowledge  of  ill  can  reward  the  industrious  search 
with  so  much  dolight  and  pleasure,  turn  the  point  of  thy 
curiositv  upoa  th^'self  and  thine  own  affairs,  and  thou  shalt 
within  doors  find  matter  enough  for  the  most  laborious 
enquiries,  plentiful  aa 

Wnisr  lit  Atlfg't  itrcam.  «r  kavt*  about  tbo  o«k> 

fio  rast  a  heup  of  offences  shult  thou  find  in  thy  own  con- 
Tci-sation,  such  variety  of  perturbations  in  thy  soul,  and 
manifold  failures  in  thy  duty.  To  take  a  distinct  and  or- 
derly suiTey  of  all  which,  that  of  Xcnophon  will  be  good 
direction,  who  said,  that  it  was  the  manner  of  discreet 
housekeepers  to  place  their  weapons  of  war,  utensU*  for 
the  kitchen,  instruments  of  husbandr)',  and  furniture  for 
religious  and  sacred  seriaces,  each  in  several  and  proper  re- 
positories. So  everj-  man  that  would  make  an  exact  enquiry 
into  and  take  a  just  account  of  himself,  should  first  make 
a  particular  search  into  the  several  mischiefs  that  proceed 
from  each  passion  within  him,  whether  it  bo  envy  or 
jealousy,  coretousness  or  cowardice,  or  any  other  vicious 
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inclination ;  and  then  distribute  and  range  them  all  (as  it 
were)  into  distinct  apartments. 

This  done,  make  thy  reviews  upon  them  with  the  most 
accurate  inspection,  so  tliat  nothing  miiy  divert  thee  from 
the  severest  scrutiny  ;  obstruct  every  prospect  tJiat  looks 
towards  tliy  neighbors'  quarters,  and  close  up  all  those 
avenues  which  may  lead  thee  to  any  foreign  curiosity  ; 
become  an  eavesdropper  to  thine  own  house,  listen  to  the 
whispers  of  thine  own  walls,  and  observe  those  secret  arta 
of  the  female  closet,  the  close  intrigues  of  the  parlor,  and 
the  treacherous  practices  of  thy  servants,  which  thy  own 
windows  will  discover  to  thee.  Here  this  inquisitive  and 
busy  disposition  may  Hnd  an  employment  that  will  be  of 
use  and  advantage,  aud  is  neither  Ul-natiu-i^d  nor  impei'ti- 
nent ;  while  every  man  shall  call  himself  to  this  strict 
Axami  nation : 

WliMB  h«Te  I  oir'ij  t  Whit  h»Te  I  aid.  or  doa*  I 
WUtt  inty,  when,  and  how  hKv«  J  fbrvgODe  1 

2.  But  now,  aB  the  poets  feign  concerning  Lamia,  that 
npon  her  going  to  bed  she  lays  aside  her  eyes  among  the 
attirements  of  her  dressing-box,  and  is  at  home  for  the 
most  part  blind  and  drowsy  too,  and  puts  on  her  eyes  only 
when  she  goes  abroad  a  gadding ;  so  it  is  with  most  menj 
who,  through  a  kind  of  iin  affected  ignorance  and  artificial 
blindness,  commonly  blunder  and  stumble  at  their  own 
threshold,  are  the  greatest  strangers  to  their  own  pei-sonal 
defects,  and  of  all  others  least  familiarly  acquainted  with 
tiieir  own  domestic  ills  and  follies.  But  when  they  look 
abroad,  their  sight  is  sharpened  with  all  the  watchful  an( 
laborious  curiosity  imaginable,  which  serves  as  deforming 
spectacles  to  an  enl  eye,  that  is  already  envenomed  by  the 
malignity  of  a  worse  nature. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  a  person  of  this  busy  meddlesome 
disposition  is  a  greater  fricud  to  tliem  he  hates  tlian  to 
bikiQcU;  for  overlooking  hia  own  concerns,  through  hia 
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being  so  heedfully  intent  on  those  of  other  men,  he  re- 
proves and  exposes  their  miscarriages,  admonishes  tbcm 
of  tiiQ  errors  aad  follies  they  ought  to  correct,  and  affrights 
them  into  greater  caution  for  the  future ;  so  that  uot  only 
the  careless  and  unwary,  but  even  the  more  sober  aud  pm* 
dent  persons,  may  gain  no  small  advantage  from  the  im 
pertinence  and  ill-nature  of  inquisitive  people. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  prudence  of  Ulysses, 
that,  going  into  the  regions  of  departed  souls,  he  would 
not  exchange  so  much  as  one  word  with  bis  mother  there 
till  he  had  first  obtained  an  answer  from  the  oracle  and 
despatched  the  business  he  came  about ;  and  then,  turning 
to  her,  he  afforded  some  small  time  for  a  few  impertinent 
questious  about  the  other  women  upon  the  place,  asking 
which  was  Tyro,  and  which  the  fair  Chlotis,  and  concern- 
ing the  unfortunate  Epicaata,  why, 

Nootcd  to  B  lotij  beam,  (he  irouli!  muipondcif  dir,* 

But  we  through  extreme  sloth  and  ignorance,  being  stu- 
pidly careless  of  our  own  affairs,  must  be  idly  spending 
our  time  and  talk  either  about  our  neighbor's  pedigree, 
how  that  such  a  one  had  a  tapster  for  his  grandfather,  and 
that  his  grandmother  was  a  laundress ;  or  that  another 
OWC8  three  or  four  talents,  and  is  not  able  to  pay  the 
interest.  Kay,  and  such  trivial  stuff  as  thiti  we  busy  our- 
selves about, —  where  such  a  man's  wife  has  been  all  this 
while ;  and  what  it  was,  that  this  and  the  other  fellow 
have  been  talking  of  in  a  comer.  But  the  wise  Socrates 
employed  his  curiosity  to  better  purpose,  when  he  went 
about  enquiring  by  what  excellent  precepts  Pythagoras 
obtained  so  great  authority  among  his  followers  ;  and  Aris- 
tippus,  meeting  iBchomachus  at  the  Olympic  games,  asked 
him  what  those  notions  were  with  which  Socrates  had  so 
poweifully  charmed  the  minds  of  his  young  scholars; 

•  OdjM.  XI.  zre. 
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upon  the  slight  information  whereof,  he  was  bo  passion- 
ately inflamed  with  a  desire  of  going  to  Athens,  that  he 
grow  pale  and  lean,  and  almost  languished  till  he  came  to 
drink  of  the  fountain  itself,  and  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  Socrates,  and  more  fully  leanied  that  philo- 
sophy of  his,  the  design  of  which  was  to  teach  men  how 
to  discover  tlieir  own  ills  and  apply  proper  remedies  to 
them. 

3.  But  to  some  »ort  of  men  their  own  life  and  actions 
wotild  appear  the  most  unpleasant  spectacle  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  they  ily  from  the  light  of  their  conscience, 
and  cannot  bear  the  torture  of  one  reflecting  thought  upon 
themselves;  for  when  the  soul,  being  once  defiled  with  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  is  scared  at  its  own  hideous  defor- 
mity, it  endeavors  to  run  from  itself,  and  ranging  here  and 
there,  it  pampers  its  own  malignity  with  malicious  specu- 
lations on  the  ills  of  others. 

It  is  observed  of  the  hen  that,  loathing  the  plenty  of 
meat  that  is  cast  before  her  on  a  clean  floor,  she  nill  be 
scratching  in  a  hole  or  spurning  the  dunghill,  in  seairh 
of  one  single  musty  grain.  So  these  over-busy  people, 
neglecting  such  obvious  and  common  things  into  which 
any  man  may  enquire  and  talk  of  without  odcnce,  cannot 
be  satisfied  unless  tliey  rake  into  the  private  and  con- 
cealed evils  of  every  family  in  the  ncighboi-hood.  It  was 
smartly  said  by  the  Kgyptian,  wlio,  being  asked  what  it 
was  he  carried  so  closely,  replied,  it  was  therefoi-c  cov- 
ered that  it  might  be  secret.  Which  answer  will  serve  to 
check  the  curiosity  of  those  impertinent  men  who  will  bo 
always  prcping  into  the  privacies  of  others;  for  assui-edlv 
there  is  nothing  usually  more  concealed  than  what  is  too 
foul  to  be  seen ;  nor  would  it  be  kept  so  close,  were  it 
either  fit  or  safe  it  should  be  kno\vn.  Without  knocking 
at  the  door,  it  is  groat  rudeness  to  enter  another's  house, 
and  therefore  in  former  times  were  rappers  fitted  to  the 
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gates,  that  by  the  noise  thereof  notice  might  be  g^ven  to 
the  family ;  for  the  Game  purpose  arc  porters  appointed 
DOW,  lest,  a  stranger  coming  in  unawares,  the  nmtress  or 
daughter  of  the  ftiniily  might  be  surprised  busy  or  un- 
dressed, or  a  servant  be  seen,  under  correction,  or  the 
maids  be  overheard  in  tlie  heat  of  their  scolding.  But  a 
person  of  this  prying  busy  temper,  who  would  disdain  the 
being  invited  to  a  sober  and  wfll-govemed  house,  will  yet 
even  forcibly  intrude  himself  as  a  spy  into  the  indecencies 
of  private  families;  and  ho  pries  iuto  those  verj*  things 
which  locks,  bolts,  and  doors  were  intended  to  secure  from 
common  view,  for  no  other  end  but  to  discover  them  to  alt 
the  world.  Aristo  said  that  those  winds  were  the  most 
troublesome  which  blew  up  one's  garments  and  exposed 
one's  nakedness ;  but  these  inquisitive  people  deprive  ua 
of  all  the  shelter  or  security  of  walls  and  doors,  and  like 
the  wanton  air,  which  pciTadcs  the  veil  and  steals  through 
the  closest  guards  of  virgin  modoaty.  they  insinuate  into 
those  divertisements  which  are  hidden  in  the  retirements 
of  the  night,  and  strip  men  even  to  their  very  skin. 

4.  So  that — as  it  is  merrily  said  by  the  comedian  con* 
wming  Cleon,  that "  his  hands  were  in  Aetolia,  and  his  soul 
in  Thicftown"*  —  the  hands  and  feet,  eyes  and  thoughts 
of  inquisitive  persons  ai'e  straggling  about  in  many  places 
at  once.  Neither  the  mansions  of  the  great,  nor  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  nor  the  privy  chamhera  of  princes,  nor 
the  recesses  of  the  nuptial  alcove,  can  escape  the  search 
of  their  curiosity ;  they  are  familiar  to  tlic  affjiirs  of 
strangers,  and  will  be  prying  into  the  darkest  mysteries 
of  state,  although  it  be  to  the  mnnlfest  peril  of  their  being 
ruined  by  it  For  as  to  him  that  will  be  curiously  exa- 
mining the  rirtaos  of  medicinal  herbs,  the  unwary  tiiste 
of  a  venomous  plant  conveys  a  deleterious  impression 
upon  the  brain,  before  its  noxious  quality  can  be  div- 

*  ArbtDphniM,  Kni^ti.  7B. 
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cerncd  by  the  palate  ;  so  they  that  boldly  pry  into  the 
ills  of  great  persons  usually  meet  with  their  own  destruo 
tiou,  sooner  thnu  they  can  discover  the  dangerous  secret 
they  enqtiii*e  after.  And  so  it  happens  that,  when  the 
rashly  curious  eye,  not  contented  to  expatiate  in  the  free 
and  boundless  region  of  reflected  lights  will  be  gazing  at 
the  imperial  sent  of  brightness,  it  becomes  a  sacrifice  to  the 
huniing  rays,  and  straight  sinks  down  in  penal  darkness. 

It  was  therefore  well  said  by  Philippidos  the  comedian, 
who,  being  asked  by  King  Lysimachus  what  he  desu-ed 
might  be  imparted  to  him,  replied.  Any  tiling  but  a  secret 
And  indeed,  those  things  in  the  coui-ts  of  princes  that  are 
inofit  pleasant  in  themselves  and  most  deliglilfnl  to  be 
known,  —  such  as  balls,  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
all  the  shows  of  pomp  and  greatness,^ are  exposed  to 
common  view,  nor  do  they  ever  hide  those  divertisements 
and  enjoyments  which  are  the  attendants  of  a  prosperous 
estate ;  but  in  what  cases  soever  they  seem  reserved,  —  aa 
when  they  are  conceiving  some  high  displeasure,  or  con- 
tiiring  the  methods  of  a  revenge,  or  raging  under  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  or  suspicious  of  the  disloyal  pmcticcs  of  their 
children,  or  dubious  concerning  the  treachery  of  a  favor- 
ite,—  come  not  near  nor  intermeddle,  for  every  thing  is 
of  a  dreadful  aspect  and  of  very  daogeroos  access  that  is 
thua  concealed.  Fly  from  so  black  a  cloud,  whose  dark' 
ne8S  condenses  into  a  tempest;  and  it  will  be  time  enongl 
when  its  fiu^  breaks  forth  mth  flasli  and  thunder,  for  the 
to  observe  upon  whose  head  the  mischief  falls. 

5.  But  to  avoid  the  danger  of  this  curiosity,  divert  thy 
thoughts  to  more  safe  and  delightful  enquiries ;  survey  the 
wonders  of  nature  in  the  heavens,  earth,  the  sea,  and  air; 
in  which  thou  hast  a  copious  choice  of  materials  for  the 
more  sublime,  as  well  as  the  more  easy  and  obvious  con- 
templations. If  thy  more  piercing  wit  aspires  to  the 
noblest   enquiries,   consider    the    greater   luminary    in    its 
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diurnal  motion,  in  what  part  of  heaven  its  morning  licama 
arc  kindled,  and  where  those  chambers  of  the  night  are 
placed  which  entertain  its  declining  lustre.  Vie^v  tlic 
moon  in  all  her  changes,  the  just  representation  of  butnau 
vicissitudes,  and  leuiii  the  causes  that  dcsti'oy  and  then 
restore  her  brightness ;  — 

Unw  ftnm  an  Inf*n1-«p«r1c  ■[intog  out  of  niglit, 
Slic?  twi'Ili  inlu  n  [itrft^l  g1nb«  of  liglil ; 
Anil  loon  her  IwhuIIm  ihiii  r«[ialT«il  die, 
Wuting  laUi  tli^  fint  obacurltjr.* 

These  are  indeed  the  great  secrets  of  Nature,  whostj 
depth  may  jierhaps  amaze  and  discourage  thy  enquiries. 
Search  therefore  into  things  more  obvious, — why  the  fruits 
of  plants  arc  shaped  into  snch  variety  of  figures :  why 
some  are  clothed  with  the  verdure  of  a  perennial  spring, 
and  others,  which  sometime  were  no  less  fresh  and  fair, 
like  hasty  spendthrifts,  lavish  away  the  bounty  of  Heaven 
in  one  summer's  gaycty,  and  stand  naked  to  the  succeed- 
ing frosts.  Btit  such  harmless  speculations  will  perchance 
affect  thcc  little,  and  it  may  be  thou  hast  that  malignity  in 
thy  temper  which,  like  venomous  beasts  that  cannot  live 
out  of  stink  and  putrefaction,  must  be  ever  preying  upon 
the  follies  and  miseries  of  mankind.  Peruse  therefore  the 
histories  of  the  world,  wherein  thou  shult  find  such  vast 
heaps  of  wickedness  and  mischiefs,  made  up  of  (he  down- 
fnlls  and  sudden  deaths  of  great  men,t  the  rapes  and 
defilements  of  women,  the  treacheries  of  servants,  the 
falseness  of  friends,  the  arts  of  poisoning,  the  fatal  effects 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  the  min  of  families,  dethroning  of 
princes,  with  many  other  such  direful  occurrences  as  may 
itnt  only  delight  and  satisfy,  but  even  cloy  and  nauseate 
thy  ill-natured  curiosity. 

6.  But  neither  (as  it  appears)  are  such  antiquated  evils 
any  agreeable  entertainment  to  people  of  this  perverse 

•  From  Sophocle*.  Frag.  TSS.  t  &«*  A«m1i<1u>.  Suppliant*.  987. 
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disposition ;  they  hearken  most  to  modem  tra^dies,  and 
such  doleful  accidents  as  may  be  grateful  as  well  for  the 
novelty  as  the  hon-or  of  the  relation.  All  pleasant  and 
cheerful  converse  is  irksome  to  them ;  so  that  if  they  hap- 
pen into  a  company  that  are  talking  of  weddings,  the 
solemnities  of  sacred,  rites,  or  pompons  processions,  they 
make  as  though  they  heard  not,  or,  to  divert  and  shorten 
the  disconi-sc,  will  pretend  they  knew  as  much  before. 
Yet,  if  any  one  should  relnte  how  such  a  wench  had  a 
child  before  the  time,  or  that  a  fellow  was  caught  with 
another  man's  wife,  or  that  certain  people  were  at  law 
witli  each  other,  or  that  there  was  an  imhajipy  difference 
between  near  relations,  he  no  longer  sits  unconcerned  or 
minds  other  tliing.s,  but 

Wltln  oan  pnclmd  Dp,  h«  ti«tiin*.    Wlitt,  tend  when. 
And  Iiuir,  lie  askm;  pnj  n,v.  let's  limr't  ngain  I 

And  indeed,  that  proverbial  saying,  '*  111  news  goes  quick 
and  far,"  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  these  busy  iU-natmed 
men,  who  very  unwillingly  hear  or  talk  of  any  thing  else. 
For  their  eai-s,  like  cupping-glasses  that  attract  the  most 
noxious  humors  in  the  body,  arc  ever  sucking  in  the  most 
spiteful  and  malicious  report-s ;  and,  as  in  some  cities  there 
are  certain  ominous  gates  through  which  nothing  passes 
but  scavenger's  carts  or  the  sledges  of  malefactors,  eo 
nothing  goes  in  at  their  ears  or  out  of  their  mouths  but 
obscene,  tragical,  and  horrid  relations. 

Hoitllnif  nnil  woe,  lu  in  ■  jail  or  hell, 
Alwayi  iafMt  the  iiUmi  where  tliejr  dweU. 

This  noise  is  to  them  like  the  Sirens'  song  and  the  sweet^ 
est  melody,  the  most  pleasant  hearing  in  the  world. 

Now  this  curiosity,  being  an  affectation  of  knowledge  in 
things  concealed,  must  needs  proceed  from  a  great  degree 
of  spite  and  envy.  For  men  do  not  usually  hide,  but  am- 
bitiously proclaim  whatever  is  for  their  lionor  or  interest  to 
be  known ;  and  therefore  to  pry  into  what  is  industriously 
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covered  can  be  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  secret  de- 
light curious  pei-^ons  enjoy  in  the  discovery  of  other  men's 
ills,  — which  is  spite,  —  and  the  relief  they  gather  thence, 
to  ease  themtH:lvc8  under  their  tonnenting  resentment  at 
unother'B  prosperit)',  —  which  is  envy ;  — both  which  spring 
from  that  savage  and  hrut&l  disposition  M-hich  we  coll 
ill-nature. 

7.  But  how  ungrateful  it  ts  to  maukiod  to  have  their 
evils  enquired  into  appears  from  heuce  ;  that  some  have 
chosen  rather  to  die  than  disclose  a  secret  dideiise  to  their 
physician.  Suppose  then  that  Herophitus  or  Erasistratus, 
or  Aesculapius  himself  when  he  was  upon  earth,  should 
have  gone  about  fi-om  house  to  house,  eat^uiriug  whether 
oav  there  had  a  iistidu  in  auo  or  cancer  in  utero  to  be 
cured.  Although  such  a  curiositj-  as  this  might  in  them 
seem  much  more  tolerable,  from  the  charity  of  their  de- 
sign and  the  benefit  intended  by  their  art :  yet  who  would 
not  rebuke  the  saucy  ofHciousnesa  of  that  quack  who  should, 
unsent  for.  thus  impudently  pry  into  those  privy  distempers 
which  the  modestj'  or  perhaps  the  guilt  of  the  patient  would 
blush  or  abhor  to  discover,  though  it  were  for  the  sake  of 
u  cure  ?  But  those  that  arc  of  this  curious  and  busy  hu- 
mor cannot  forbear  searching  into  these,  and  other  ills  too 
that  ai-e  of  a  more  secret  nature:  and — what  makes  the 
practice  the  more  exceedingly  odious  and  detestable  —  the 
intent  is  not  to  remedy,  but  expose  them  to  the  world.  It 
is  not  ill  taken,  if  the  searchers  and  officers  of  the  customs 
do  inspect  goods  openly  imported,  but  only  when,  with  a 
design  of  being  vexatious  and  troublesome,  they  rip  up  the 
unsuspected  packets  of  private  passengers;  and  yet  evea 
this  they  arc  by  law  authorized  to  do,  and  it  is  sometimes 
to  their  loss,  if  they  do  not.  But  curious  and  meddlesome 
people  will  be  ever  enquiring  into  other  men's  affaire,  with- 
out leave  or  commission,  though  it  be  to  the  great  neglect 
and  damage  of  their  own. 
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It  is  further  oliservablc  coDccmiug  this  sort  of  men,  how 
averse  they  are  to  Li\iug  loDg  in  the  country,  a«  being  not 
able  to  endure  the  quiet  and  calm  of  a  ^etir[^d  solitude. 
But  if  by  chance  tliey  take  a  short  ramble  to  their  country- 
house,  tlic  main  of  their  business  there  is  more  to  enquire 
into  their  ueigbbors*  concerns  than  their  on-n ;  that  they 
may  know  how  other  men's  fruit-trcos  ai'e  blasted,  the 
number  of  cattle  tliey  have  lost,  and  what  a  scant)'  haiTost 
they  aie  like  to  have,  and  how  well  their  wino  keeps  ;  with 
which  impertinent  remarks  having  filled  their  giddy  brains, 
the  worm  wags,  and  away  they  must  to  the  town  again. 
Now  a  true  bred  rustic,  if  he  by  chance  meet  with  any 
news  from  the  city,  presently  turns  his  head  another  way, 
and  in  his  blunt  language  thus  reflects  upon  the  imper- 
tinence of  it: 

One  cun'l  &t  qu!eC  eat,  nor  |i1ouk)i  one't  land  ; 
Zu  uiuuli  us  cuuQlTfvokt  ilttty  bur  la  liond 
Willi  tiila«,  nliii^h  idlo  nuuili  lilciw  nlnmt, 
Bow  king*  (uid  well,  vhal  then  t)  t>U  in  and  nut. 

8,  But  the  busy  cit  hates  the  countr}-,  as  a  dull  unfash- 
ionable thing,  and  void  of  mischief  j  and  therefore  keepe 
himself  to  the  town,  that  he  may  be  among  the  crowds  that 
tlkTong  tlie  courts,  exchange,  and  wharfs,  and  pick  up  all 
the  idle  stories,  llere  he  goes  about  pumping,  What  news 
d'ye  hear?  Were  not  you  upon  the  exchange  to-day,  sir? 
The  city's  in  a  very  ticklish  posture,  what  d'ye  think  on't? 
In  two  or  three  hours'  time  we  may  be  altogether  by  the 
ears.  If  he's  riding  post,  he  will  light  oif  his  horse,  and  even 
hug  and  kiss  a  fellow  that  has  a  story  to  tell  him  ;  and  stay 
never  so  long,  till  he  hears  it  out.  But  if  any  one  upon 
demand  shall  answer,  No  news  !  he  replies,  as  in  a  passion, 
What,  have  you  been  neither  at  the  exchange  or  market 
to-day!  Have  you  not  been  towards  the  court  lately? 
Have  you  not  heard  any  thing  from  those  gentlemen  that 
newly  came  out  of  Italy  1    It  was  (methinks)  a  good  piece 
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of  policy  among  the  Locrians,  that  if  any  pei-son  coming 
from  abroad  but  once  asked  concerning  news,  he  was  ]>re&- 
cntly  confined  fur  his  curiosity ;  for  as  cooks  and  fish- 
mongora  wish  for  plenty  in  the  commodities  they  trade 
with,  so  inquisitive  people  that  deal  much  in  news  are 
ever  longing  for  innovations,  alterations,  variety  of  action, 
or  any  thing  that  is  mischievous  and  unlucky,  that  they 
may  find  store  of  game  for  their  restless  ill-nature  to  hunt 
and  prey  upon.  Charondas  also  did  well  in  prohibiting 
comedians  by  law  from  exposing  any  citizen  upon  the  stage, 
unless  it  were  for  adulter)'  or  this  malignant  sort  of  curi- 
osity. And  indeed  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  these 
two  vices,  for  adultery  is  nothing  else  but  the  curiosity  of 
discovering  another  man's  secret  pleasures,  and  the  itch  of 
knowing  what  is  hidden ;  and  ctu'iosity  is  (as  it  were)  a 
rape  and  violence  committed  upon  other  people's  privacies. 
9.  And  now  as  the  accumulation  of  notions  in  the  huad 
usually  begets  multiplicity  of  words,  —  for  which  refison 
Pythugoias  thought  fit  to  check  the  too  curly  loquacity  of 
bis  scholars,  by  imposing  on  them  five  years*  silence  from 
their  firvt  udmissiou,  —  so  the  same  curioeity  that  is  thus 
inquisitive  to  know  is  no  less  intemperate  in  talking  too, 
and  muut  needs  be  as  ill-spoken  as  it  is  ill-natured.  And 
hence  it  is  that  curiosity  does  not  only  become  a  restraint 
to  the  vices  and  follies  of  otliers,  but  is  a  disappointment 
also  to  itself.  For  all  mankind  arc  exceeding  shy  of  inquis- 
itive persons :  no  serious  business  is  consulted  of  where 
they  are  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  surprise  men  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  any  affair,  it  is  presently  laid  aside  as  carefully 
as  the  housewife  locks  up  her  fish  from  the  cat;  nor  (if  it 
be  possible  to  avoid  it)  is  any  thing  of  moment  said  or  done 
in  their  company.  But  whatever  is  freely  permitted  to  any 
other  people  to  see,  hear,  or  talk  of,  is  kept  as  a  great 
secret  from  persons  of  this  busy  impertinent  disposition ; 
and  there  is  no  man  but  would  commit  his  letters,  papers. 
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and  writings  to  tlie  care  of  a  serrunt  or  a  stranger,  rather 
tbau  bo  an  acquaiutauce  or  tclattou  of  this  busy  uud  blab- 
bing bumor. 

By  the  groat  command  which  BeUcrojilion  had  over  his 
curiosity,  be  resisted  the  solicitations  of  a  lustful  woman, 
and  (though  it  were  to  the  hazard  of  his  life)  abstain^ 
from  opening  the  letters  whereia  he  was  designed  to  be  the 
messenger  of  his  o»vn  destruction.  For  curiosity  and  adul- 
tery (as  was  intimated  before)  arc  both  vices  of  iuconli- 
ncuce;  only  tbey  are  a^ravateti  by  a  peculiar  degree  of 
madness  and  folly,  beyond  what  is  found  in  most  other  rices 
of  this  nature.  And  can  there  any  thing  be  more  sottish, 
than  for  a  man  to  pass  by  the  doors  of  so  many  comroou 
prostitutes  that  ai-e  ready  to  seize  bim  in  the  sti-ects,  and  to 
bcleo^cr  the  lodgings  of  some  coy  and  recluse  female  that 
is  far  more  costly,  and  perhaps  far  less  comely  too,  than  a 
hackney  three-penny  strumpet!  But  such  is  plainly  the 
frensy  of  curious  persons,  who,  despising  all  tliow 
things  that  are  of  easy  access  and  unenvied  enjoyment,— 
such  as  are  the  divcrtisemcats  of  the  theatre,  tlic  conversa- 
tion of  Uie  ingeuious,  and  the  discourses  of  the  learned,  — 
must  be  breaking  open  other  men's  letters,  listening  at  their 
neighbors'  doors,  peeping  iu  at  their  windows,  or  whisper- 
ing with  tlieir  seiTants ;  a  practice  which  (as  it  deserves) 
is  commonly  dangerous,  but  ever  extremely  base  and  ig- 
nominious. 

10.  Now  to  dissuade  inquisitlTe  persons  (as  much  aa 
possible)  from  this  sneaking  and  most  despicable  humor, 
it  would  contribute  much,  if  they  would  but  recollect  and 
review  all  their  past  observations.  For  as  Stmonides, 
using  at  certain  times  to  open  two  chests  he  kept  by  him, 
found  that  wherein  be  put  rewards  ever  full,  and  the  otlicr 
appointed  for  thanks  always  empty ;  so,  if  inquisJtiTe  peo- 
ple did  but  now  and  then  look  into  their  bog  of  news, 
they  would  certainly  be  ashamed  of  that  vain  and  foolish 
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curiosity  which,  with  so  much  hazard  and  trouble  to  thcm- 
Belres,  had  been  gathering  together  auch  a  confused  heap 
of  worthless  and  loathsome  trash.  If  a  man,  in  reading 
OTer  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  hUouIU  rake  together  all 
the  dross  he  could  meet  with,  and  collect  into  one  volume 
all  the  uniinished  scraps  of  verse  in  Homer,  the  incongru- 
ous expressions  in  the  tragedians,  or  those  obscenities  of 
smutty  ArchilochuK  for  which  he  wa»  scorned  and  pointed 
at,  would  not  such  a  filthy  scavenger  of  books  well  deserve 
that  curse  of  the  tragedian, 

Pox  m  joiti  luu  1    Uuft  y«n,  llk«  li«  tad  fleaa, 

Be  tlnayi  fed  witli  icabt  bdi)  mutlneiB  T 

But  without  this  imprecation,  the  practice  itself  bccomca 
its  own  punishment,  in  the  dishonest  and  unprolitablc 
drudgery  of  amassing  together  such  a  noisome  heap  of 
other  men's  vices  and  foUies;  a  treasure  much  xescmbling 
the  city  Poncropolis  (or  Rogue-fozmt),  so  called  by  King 
l*bilip  alter  he  had  peopled  it  with  a  crew  of  rt^jues  and 
Tagahonds.  For  curious  iMwple  do  so  load  their  dirty  brains 
with  the  ribaldry  and  solecisms  of  other  men's  writings, 
as  well  as  the  defects  and  blemishes  of  their  lives,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  room  left  in  their  heads  for  one  witty, 
j^mceful,  or  ingenious  thought 

There  is  a  sort  of  people  at  llome  who,  being  unaffected 
wiUi  any  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  pretty,  either  in  the 
works  of  art  or  nature,  despise  the  most  curious  pieces  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  and  the  fairest  boys  and  girls  that 
arc  there  exposed  to  sale,  a:;  not  worth  their  money ;  there- 
fore they  much  frequent  the  monster-market,  looking  after 
people  of  diiitorted  limbs  and  preternatural  shapes,  of 
three  eyes  and  pointed  heads,  and  mongrels 

Whrre  kinda  of  unlike  Ibnn  an  bteatted  bs 
Iota  ona  htd«oii«  ilfformi^.* 

All  which  are  sights  so  loathsome,  that  they  themselves 
*  From  dw  ThcMtu  of  Euripld«a,  Frag.  aSt, 
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woiJd  abhor  them  were  they  competed  often  to  behold 
them.  And  if  they  who  curioasly  enquire  into  those  vicious 
(loformities  and  unlucky  accidents  that  may  be  observed 
in  the  lives  of  other  men  would  only  bind  themselves  to 
a  frequent  recollection  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
there  would  be  found  very  little  delight  or  advantage  in 
such  ungrateful  and  melancholy  reflectiona. 

11.  Now  since  it  is  from  the  use  and  custom  of  inter- 
meddling in  the  affairs  of  other  men  that  this  perverse 
practice  grows  up  into  such  a  vicious  habit,  therefore  the 
beet  remedy  thereof  is,  that  beginning  (as  it  were)  at  a 
distance,  and  with  such  things  as  do  less  excite  the  itch 
of  our  curiosity,  we  gradually  bring  ourselves  to  an  utter 
desuetude  of  enquiring  into  or  being  concerned  at  any  of 
those  things  that  do  not  pertain  unto  us.  Therefore  let 
men  first  ma!ke  trial  of  themselves  in  smaller  and  less  con- 
siderable matters.  As  for  the  purpose,  why  should  it  be 
tliought  such  a  severe  piece  of  self-denial  for  any  man,  as 
he  passes  by,  to  forbear  reading  the  inscriptions  that  are 
upon  a  monument  or  gravestone,  or  the  letters  that  are 
drawn  on  walls  and  aigii-posts,  if  it  were  but  considered 
that  there  is  nothing  more,  cither  for  delight  or  benefit,  to 
be  learned  thereby,  but  that  certain  people  had  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  friends  and  relations  by 
cngrft'i'ing  their  names  on  brass  or  marble,  or  that  some 
impudent  quack  or  rooking  tradesman  wants  money,  and 
knows  no  other  way  to  di-aw  men  to  their  shop  or  lodg- 
ings, but  by  decoying  billets  and  the  invitation  of  a  show- 
board  ?  The  taking  notice  of  which  and  such  like  things 
may  seem  for  the  present  harmless ;  yet  there  is  really  a 
secret  mischief  wrought  by  it,  while  men,  suffering  their 
minds  to  rove  so  inconsiderately  at  every  thing  they  see, 
are  inured  to  a  foolish  curiosity  in  busying  themselves 
about  things  impertinent.  For  as  skilful  huntsmen  do  not 
permit  their  beagles  to  fling  or  change,  but  lead  them  forth 
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in  couples,  that  their  noses  majr  bo  kept  slitLrp  for  tlicir 
ptoper  game, 

With  icunt  luuti  quick  af  noitrlls  afU^r  kind, 
Tlie  Uacka  of  bcMt  la  wllil  to  cImm  to  SaA; 

80  ought  persons  of  an  inquisitive  temper  to  restrain  the 
wanton  escursions  of  their  cuiiotiity,  and  confine  it  to  ob- 
scrvutiotis  of  prudence  and  sobriety.  Thus  the  lion  and 
eagle,  which  walk  with  their  clawa  sheathed  to  keep  them 
always  poijitetl  for  their  prey,  are  an  example  of  that  dis- 
cretion which  curious  pcrsous  should  Imitate,  by  carefully 
preserving  those  noble  faculties  of  wit  and  understanding, 
which  were  mode  for  useful  and  excellent  enquiries,  from 
being  dulled  and  debauched  with  low  and  sottish  specula- 
tions. 

19.  The  second  remedy  of  this  curiosity  is  that  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  in  passing  by  not  to  peep  in  at  other 
men's  doors  or  windows,  for  in  this  case  the  hand  and  eye 
are  much  alike  guilty;  and  Xenocrates  said,  '*One  may 
as  well  go  as  look  into  another  man's  house,*'  because  the 
eye  may  reach  what  the  hand  cannot,  and  wander  where 
the  foot  does  not  come.  And  besides,  it  is  neither  gcntcci 
nor  riv-il  thus  to  gaze  about.  A  well-bred  person  will  com- 
monlv  discover  very  little  that  is  either  meet  or  delightful 
to  look  on ;  but  foul  dishes  perhaps  lying  about  the  floor, 
or  wenchea  in  lazy  or  immodest  postiures,  and  nothing  that 
is  decent  or  in  good  order;  but  as  one  said  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

For  ought  ibat't  hera  worth  •«cing.  ftioad.  70a  na^ 
£*'n  turn  jour  prying  look  uuther  m;- 

And  yet  laying  aside  this  considcratioa  of  uncomely  sights, 
this  very  staring  and  glancing  of  the  eyes  to  and  fi-o  im- 
phcs  such  a  levity  of  mind  and  bo  great  a  defect  in  good 
manners,  as  must  needs  render  tho  practice  in  itself  very 
clownish  and  contemptible.  When  Diogenes  observed  Di- 
oxippus,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  twisting  his  neck 
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as  he  sat  in  his  chariot,  that  he  might  take  the  better  view 
of  a  fair  damsel  that  came  to  see  the  sport,  Look  (says 
he)  what  a  worthy  gamester  goes  there,  that  even  a  woman 
can  turn  him  which  way  she  lists.  But  these  busy-brnuied 
people  do  so  twist  aaid  turn  themselves  to  every  frivoloas 
show,  as  if  they  had  acquired  a  verticity  in  their  heads 
by  their  cubtom  of  gazing  at  all  things  round  about  them. 
Now  (methinks)  it  is  by  no  means  seemly,  that  the  sense 
which  ought  to  behave  itself  as  a  handmaid  to  the  soul 
(in  doing  its  errands  faithfully,  returning  speedily,  and 
kcepiDg  at  home  with  submissive  and  reserved  modesty) 
should  be  suffered,  like  a  wanton  mid  ungovernable  ser- 
vant, to  be  gadding  abroad  from  her  mistress,  and  straying 
ahout  at  her  pleasure.  But  this  happens  according  to  that 
of  Sophocles, 

Ani  iben  tlie  Aenlanian'a  colU  dbdlln 
Bridle  ftnd  bit,  nor  will  ahiilo  th«  tdn.* 

For  80  the  senses,  not  exercised  and  well  mann^^,  wifl 
at  every  turn  break  loose  into  wild  cxcunsious,  and  hurry 
reason  along  with  them  into  the  same  extravagance. 

It  is  said  of  Dcmocritus.  that  ho  voluntarily  put  out  his 
eyes  by  the  retlection  of  a  humiug-glass.  that  (as  by  the 
darkening  of  windows,  sometimes  done  for  the  same  put^ 
po!)e)  he  might  not  by  the  allurements  of  sense  be  called 
off  from  attending  to  his  purely  intellectunl  contempla- 
tions. Although  the  story  be  falso,  yet  this  at  least  is 
true,  that  those  men  who  are  most  addicted  to  profound 
speculations  do  least  of  all  converse  with  impressions  of 
sense.  And  therefore,  to  prevent  that  interruption  and  dis- 
turbance which  either  noise  or  impertinent  visits  might 
be  to  their  philosophical  enquiries,  they  placed  their 
fltudies  at  some  distance  from  cities,  and  called  the  night 
JSupfwone  (from  iviff<ar,  of  good  understanding)^  thinking 

*  Soph.  Electn,  72L 
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that  its  quiet  and  stUlness  from  all  disturbances  made  it 
tlie  fittest  season  fur  meditation. 

13.  Farther,  to  forbear  mixing  irith  a  crowd  of  fellows 
that  are  qimrrclling  in  Uie  market-place,  or  to  sit  still 
while  the  mad  rabble  are  rioting  in  the  streets,  or  at  least 
to  get  out  of  hearing  of  it,  will  not  Ire  very  difitcult  to  -my 
man  that  considers  how  little  there  is  to  be  gained  by  in- 
termeddling with  busy  and  unquiet  people,  and  how  great 
the  certain  advantage  is  of  bridling  our  curiosity,  and 
bringing  it  under  subjection  to  the  commands  of  rcasou. 
And  thus,  when  by  this  more  easy  discipline  a  man  hath 
acquired  some  power  over  himself,  exercises  of  greater 
difficult)'  are  to  be  attempted ;  aa,  for  instance,  to  forbear 
the  theatre  upon  the  tempting  fame  of  some  new  and 
much  applauded  play  ;  to  resist  the  importunity  of  a  friend 
that  invites  tlice  to  a  ball,  an  entertainment  at  the  tavern, 
or  a  concert  of  music ;  and  not  to  be  transported  if  thou 
chance  at  a  distance  to  hear  the  din  at  a  race-course, 
or  the  noise  at  the  circus.  For  as  Socrates  adnses 
well,  that  men  should  abstain  from  tasting  those  meats 
and  diinks  which,  by  their  exquisite  pleasantness,  tempt 
the  palate  to  exceed  the  sober  measures  of  thirst  and 
hunger,  so  are  all  those  ohiectations  of  the  ear  and  eye 
rto  he  avoided  which  are  apt  to  entice  men  into  imper* 
tinence  or  ejctravagauce.  When  Araspes  had  commended 
the  fair  Panthoa  to  Cyrus,  as  a  beauty  worth  his  admiim- 
tion,  he  replied :  For  that  very  reason  I  will  not  see  her, 
lest,  if  by  thy  x>ersuasion  I  should  see  her  but  once,  she 
herself  raiglit  persuade  me  to  sec  her  often,  and  spend 
more  time  with  her  than  woold  be  for  the  advantage  of 
my  own  affairs.  So  .\Iexander,  upon  like  consideration, 
would  not  trust  his  eyes  in  tlie  presence  of  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Persia,  but  kept  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
charms,  and  treated  only  with  her  aged  mother.  But 
we,  alas  !  (that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost  of  doing  our- 
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Eclvcs  all  the  mischief  we  can  by  our  curiosity^  cannot 
forbear  prying  into  sedans  and  coaches,  or  gazing  at  the 
wiudows  or  pccptiig  under  the  balconies,  where  women 
are ;  nay,  we  must  be  stanng  about  from  the  house-top,  to 
spy  out  all  occasions  of  our  ruin,  and  ore  nil  the  ivhilo  so 
sottishly  inconsiderate  as  to  apprehend  no  danger  from 
gi\-ing  such  a  boundless  license  to  our  wandering  oyos. 

14.  Xow  as,  in  point  of  justire  and  honest)-,  it  con- 
duces much  to  prevent  our  defrauding  and  overreach- 
ing other  men  if  we  now  and  then  in  Bmaller  matters 
rolunturily  abate  somewhat  of  our  strict  dues,  and  as  it 
is  a  means  to  keep  men  chaste  and  continent  to  all  other 
women  if  they  sometimes  forbear  the  lawful  enjoyment 
of  their  own  wives,  so  will  these  excesses  of  curiosity  be 
cured  by  tlie  same  restraints,  if,  instead  of  enquiring  into 
what  concerns  other  men,  we  can  prevail  with  ourselves 
so  far  as  not  to  hear  or  sec  all  that  is  done  in  our  own 
houses,  nor  to  listen  to  every  thing  that  may  be  told  us 
coucerning  ourselves  or  our  private  affaire.  Oedipus  by 
his  curiosity  fell  into  great  mischief ;  for,  being  of  a  par- 
entage to  himself  unknown  and  now  at  Corinth  where  he 
was  a  stranger,  he  went  about  aakiog  questions  conrera- 
ing  biniself,  and  lighting  ou  Laius  he  idcw  him:  andthea 
by  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  who  was  his  own  mother, 
he  obtained  the  government.  Not  contented  with  the 
thoughts  of  being  thus  happy,  he  must  needs  once  more 
(against  all  the  persuasion*  of  his  wifej  be  enquiring  con- 
cerning himself;  when,  meeting  with  an  old  man  that 
was  privy  to  the  whole  contrivance,  he  pressed  him  earn- 
estly to  rcA'eal  the  secret.  And  when  lie  now  began  to 
suspect  the  worst,  the  old  man  cried  out, 

A]m  !  So  Md  k  tills  to  Wll  ]  dr«ul ; 

but  he,  burning  with  impatience  of  knowing  all,  repliedi 

And  I  tohwr't:  bnt/et  It  miui  be  tald.* 
•  Soph.  Oed.  TjT.  1169  and  Ilia 
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Thiia  oddly  mixed  mth  pain  and  pleasure  is  this  restless 
itch  of  curiosit)',  that,  like  a  healing  wound,  will  hazard 
the  loss  of  blood  mthcr  than  want  the  seeming  ease  of 
being  rnbbed  and  scmtcheil.  But  such  as  either  by  good 
Duturc  or  good  discipline  arc  free  from  this  disease,  and 
have  experienced  the  inraluable  felicity  of  a  calm  and 
undisturbed  spirit,  will  rather  rejoice  iu  being  ignorant 
than  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  wicltedness  and  the  mis- 
eries that  arc  in  the  world,  and  will  sit  down  well  satisfied 
in  this  opinion, 

Bow  mga  uid  wiM  art  Ihou.  oliUrion  t  * 

15.  Wherefore,  as  a  farther  help  to  check  the  impatience 
of  our  curiosit)',  it  will  contribute  much  to  practise  such 
acta  of  abstinence  as  these.  If  a  letter  be  brought  thee, 
lay  it  aside  for  some  time  before  thou  read  it ;  and  do  not 
(as  many  do)  eagerly  fall  upon  the  seal  with  tooth  and  nail, 
as  soon  as  ever  it  comes  to  thv  hands,  as  if  it  were  scarce 
possible  to  open  it  with  sufficient  speed ;  whoa  a  mes- 
senger returns,  do  not  hastily  rise  up  and  run  towards  him, 
as  if  thou  eouldst  not  hear  what  he  had  to  say  time  enough ; 
and  if  any  one  makes  an  offer  to  tell  thee  something  that 
is  new,  say  that  thou  hndst  rather  it  were  good  and  usofni. 

When,  at  a  public  dissertation  I  sometime  made  at  Rome, 
Rusticus  (who  afterwards  perished  by  the  mere  envy  of 
Domitian)  was  one  of  my  auditors,  a  messenger  comes  sud- 
denly in  with  an  express  from  Caesar;  upon  which,  when 
I  offered  to  be  silent  till  he  hiui  penised  the  paper,  he  de- 
sired me  to  proceed,  nor  would  so  much  as  look  into  it  till 
the  discourse  was  ended  and  the  audience  dismissed ;  all 
that  were  present  much  admiring  the  gravity  of  the  man 
In  great  persons,  whose  power  encourages  thera  to  greater 
licentiousness,  this  vicious  curiosity  is  hardly  curable ;  for 
when  it  is  arrived  in  them  to  the  consistence  of  an  invet- 

•  Enrip.0tt«tM,21&. 
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erate  habit,  they  will  never  undergo  those  previous  restraints 
upon  their  outward  actions  which  nre  necessary  to  destroy 
the  evil  habit  within  them.  For  such  &s  arc  thus  inured 
will  be  breaking  up  other  men's  letters,  intruding  upon  the 
privacies  of  their  frieuds,  making  bold  enquiries  into  the 
unfathomable  mysteiies  of  religion,  profuning  sacred  places 
and  holy  oJ&ces  by  their  coining  where  end  doing  what 
they  ought  not,  and  even  prj'ing  into  the  most  secret  acts 
and  discourses  of  princes ;  all  or  any  of  which  odious  prac- 
tices it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  after  long  custom  to  for- 
bear, but  especially  for  great  persons. 

16.  And  indeed  princes  themselves  —  who  are  con- 
cerned to  have  as  particular  knowledge  of  all  things  as 
they  can,  and  to  whom  it  is  in  some  sort  necessary  for  the 
ends  of  governtncut  to  maintain  spies  and  intelligencers 
about  them  —  are  yet  usually  hated  for  nothing  moi-e  tlian 
their  retaining  this  lewd  sort  of  people  in  quality  of  eaves- 
droppers of  state  and  public  informers.  The  first  that  cm- 
ployed  this  kind  of  officers  was  Darius  in  his  younger  years, 
when  he  could  not  confide  in  himself  nor  durst  trust  any  one 
else.  The  Sicilian  tyrants  afterwards  planted  them  in  Syr- 
acuse ;  but  upon  a  revolution  tliut  happened  there,  the  peo- 
ple firstfell  upon  these  informers, and  destroyed  them  without 
mercy.  Of  near  affinity  with  these  arc  common  accusers, 
which,  from  a  particular  occasion  imported  in  the  word,  were 
called  sycophants,  fig-blabbers  ;  because,  upon  tlie  prohib- 
ited cxporli-itioQ  of  tbat  fruit,  they  became  informers  against 
those  that  broke  this  order-  Much  the  like  sort  of  people 
were  those  at  Athens,  where  a  dearth  of  grain  happened 
and  the  corn-sellers  were  commanded  to  bring  out  their 
stores  for  public  sale  ;  and  those  that  M'cnt  about  listening 
at  the  mills  and  prying  into  granaiies,  that  they  might 
find  matter  of  information  against  offenders,  were  thence 
called  aliterians  or  (if  you  please)  mill-clackers.  Which 
consideratioa,  superadded  to  the  rest  that  baa  been  said,  is 
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enougb.  to  render  this  sort  of  malignant  curiosity  extremely 
execrable,  and  to  be  highly  abhorred  and  most  carefully 
avoided  by  every  man  who  would  desire,  for  mere  reputa- 
tion's sake,  not  to  b?  ranked  among  that  profligate  crew  of 
vUlaina  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  detestable  of 
all  mankind. 


HOW  A  MAN  MAY  BE  SKNSIBLE  OP  HIS  PROGRESS 

IN   VXRTUB. 


Mt  FetEHD  Sossios  Senzcio, 

1.  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  fliat  all  the  argtimenfs  in 
the  world  can  make  a  maa  sensibly  assured  that  be  is  a 
proHcieut  in  virtue,  upon  this  supposition,  tliat  bis  pro 
M*edinga  do  not  in  the  least  alleviate  and  abate  his  folly, 
but  that  the  vice  in  him,  weighing  in  equal  balance  against 
his  good  inclinations,  holds  him  down,  as 

Ueavy  lead  pulU  dovn  the  ;ielilitiK  Mil 

In  the  study  of  music  or  grammar,  I  am  sure,  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  very  absurd ;  for  the  scholar  could 
never  be  certain  that  he  had  made  any  improvement  in 
those  sciences,  if  all  the  while  he  is  a  learning  he  did  not 
exhaust  by  little  and  little  his  former  ignorance  about  them, 
but  remained  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  application 
under  tlie  same  degree  of  uuskilfulucss  as  at  first  setting 
out. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  those  that  arc  under  the  hands 
of  a  physician.  According  to  this  assertion,  if  the  patient 
take  physic  which  does  not  recruit  his  strength  or  give 
him  ease  by  abating  the  severity  of  the  distemper,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  discern  any  idtcration 
in  himself,  before  the  contrary  habit  is  perfectly  and  in  the 
highest  degree  induced,  and  his  body  thoroughly  sound  and 
well.  As  in  these  instances  you  cannot  say  the  pei-sons 
have  advanced  any  thing,  so  long  ua  they  perceive  no  sen- 
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sible  change  in  themselves  by  the  abatement  of  the  coa* 
trary  weight,  and  do  not  find  that  their  minds  are  elevated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  opposite  scale ;  just  so,  in  truth,  is  it  with 
those  that  profess  philosophy.  They  cannot  be  assured  of 
any  progress  or  improvcmcat,  if  the  soul  do  not  giudually 
advance  and  purge  off  the  rest  of  its  former  imperfections, 
but  still  lie  under  the  like  equal  pressure  and  grievance  of 
pure,  absolute,  unmixed  evil,  till  it  hare  attained  the  state 
of  perfect,  supreme  good  ;  for  the  truth  of  it  is,  a  wine  raun 
cannot  ia  a  moment  of  time  change  from  the  lowest  degree 
of  vice  imaginable  to  the  most  heroic  perfection  of  virtue, 
if  be  only  make  a  brisk  attempt  to  throw  off  vice  all  at 
Once,  and  do  not  constantly  and  resolutely  endeavor  by  little 
and  little  to  lighten  the  burthen  and  dispossess  the  evil 
habit  of  it. 

You  know  very  well  how  much  trouble  those  give  them- 
selves who  maintiin  this  assertion,  and  what  strange  ques- 
tions they  raise  with  regard  to  it,  —  for  instance,  why  a  wise 
virtuous  man  should  never  perceive  how  ho  became  such, 
but  should  either  be  quite  ignorant,  or  at  least  doubt,  that 
ever  by  little  and  little,  now  adding  something,  now  sub- 
tracting and  removing  others,  he  advanced  tu  the  aggro- 
gate  perfection  of  virtue.  Now  if  (as  they  affirm)  the 
change  from  bad  to  good  were  either  so  quick  and  sudden, 
as  that  he  that  was  extremely  vicious  in  the  morning  may 
become  eminently  virtuous  at  night,  or  that  any  one  going 
to  bed  wicked  might  chance  to  rise  a  virtuous  man  next 
morning,  and,  having  all  the  former  day's  errors  and  im- 
perfections absolutely  removed  out  of  his  mind,  might  say 
to  them,  as  it  is  in  the  poet. 

Vain  dnaoM  1  fitrewfl).  I1k«  ipeotn*  Wt«  awa^. 
At  th«  a^w  IJgticuf  Tlrtu«'*  gloiioiu  i»j  ;* 

do  you  think  that  any  one  in  the  world  could  be  ignorant 
of  so  extraordinary  a  conversion,  and  perfectly  shut  hi« 

•  Eurip.  Iph.  Tanr.  609. 
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eyes  upon  the  beams  of  vu'tue  and  wisdom  so  fully  and 
manifestly  breaking  in  upon  his  soul  1  In  my  opinion,  if 
any  person  should  have  Caencus's  foolish  wish,  and  be 
changed  (as  it  is  reported  he  was)  from  one  sex  to  the 
other,  it  is  more  probable  that  such  a  one  should  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  metamorphosis,  than  that  any  should, 
from  a  lazy,  unthinking,  debauched  fellow,  commence  a 
wise,  prudent,  and  v;diaut  hero,  and  from  a  sottish  besti- 
ality advance  to  the  perfection  of  dirine  life,  and  yet  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  change. 

2.  It  is  very  good  advice,  Measure  the  stone  by  your 
mle,  and  not  your  rule  by  the  stone.  But  the  Stoics  have 
not  observed  it;  for  they,  not  applying  priacipics  to  things* 
but  farcing  things  nhich  have  no  foundation  of  agreement 
in  nature  to  agree  to  their  principles,  have  filled  philosophy 
with  a  number  of  difficulties.  One  of  the  hardest  to  be 
solrad  is  this,  that  nil  men  whatsoever  (except  him  who 
18  absolutely  perfect)  are  equally  vicious,  Ileace  is  that 
enigma,  called  progress  or  proficiency,  which,  though  it  has 
puzzled  the  learned  to  solve,  is  iu  my  opinion  vcrj'  foolish ; 
for  it  represents  those  that  have  advanced  a  little,  and  are 
partly  free  from  iuordiuate  passions  and  distempers  of  mind, 
to  he  as  unhappy  as  those  that  are  guilty  of  the  most  hei- 
nous enormities*  And  indeed  tlio  assertion  is  so  absurd, 
that  their  own  actions  are  enough  to  confute  it ;  for  while 
Uiey  maintain  in  their  schoolti  that  Aristide;!  uud  Phalaris 
are  equally  unjust,  that  Brasidas  and  Doion  are  equal  cow- 
ards, and  that  Plato  and  Meletus  are  equally  senseless,  still 
in  all  affairs  of  life  they  seem  to  reject  and  avoid  the  latter 
of  these,  as  too  harsh  and  severe  to  be  softened  into  com- 
pliance, but  credit  and  quote  the  former  in  all  their  writings, 
as  persons  of  extraordinary  worth  and  esteem.  This  is 
what  the  Stoics  assert. 

3.  But  we,  who  can  bettor  agree  with  Plato  in  this  point, 
finding  by  observation  that  in  all  kinds  of  evils,  especially 
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that  of  a  n-cak  and  unmannged  disposition  of  mind,  there 
arc  several  degrees  of  more  aud  less  (for  herein  one  ad 
¥UDC(!  diffci-s  from  another,  that  the  miserable  darkiicsa 
which  the  soul  lies  under  begins  more  sensibly  to  abate, 
when  rcnson  by  little  and  little  illuminates  and  purges  the 
soul),  may  be  bold  to  affirm  that  the  change  froni  bad  tc 
good  is  Ten'  easily  and  manifestly  discernible ;  not  aa  if 
one  were  drawn  out  of  a  pit  on  a  sudden,  and  could  give 
DO  account  of  the  degrees  of  the  ascent,  but  so  plain  that 
the  several  steps  aud  advances  may  be  computed. 

The  firftt  argument  that  comes  in  my  mind  is  this,  by 
way  of  simile :  pray  examine  it.  You  know  the  art  of 
lavigation :  when  the  seamen  hoist  sail  for  the  main  ocean, 
'ihey  give  judgment  of  their  voyage  by  observing  together 
tlie  spnce  of  time  and  the  force  of  the  wind  tliat  driveth 
them,  und  compute  that,  in  all  probability,  in  so  many 
months,  with  such  a  gale,  they  have  gone  forward  to  such 
or  such  a  place.  Just  so  it  is  iu  the  study  of  philosophy; 
one  may,  if  he  mind  it,  give  a  probable  conjecture  of  a 
scholars  proceedings,  lie  that  is  always  at  his  business, 
[Consitantly  upon  the  rood,  never  makes  any  steps  or  halts, 
nor  meets  with  obstacles  and  lets  iu  the  way,  but  under 
the  conduct  of  right  reason  travels  smoothly,  securely,  and 
quietly  along,  may  be  assured  that  he  has  one  true  sign  of 
a  proficient.     This  of  the  poet» 

Add  mill  J  Icuac  tiiiinticrv  in  acoonnt. 
Your  ii>i]il  ivill  lo  a  *ul  lum  amounl.* 

not  only  holds  tnie  aa  to  the  increase  of  money,  but  also 
may  serve  as  a  rule  to  the  knowledge  of  the  advance  of 
every  thing  else,  especially  of  proficiency  in  virtue.  Kca- 
son,  besides  its  ordinary  influence,  roquh-es  the  constancy 
of  application  and  adtlresa  which  is  necessary  and  usual 
in  all  other  affairs.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  and  inconsistent  silly  assertions  of  some 

•  HMlod,  Work*  ui<l  Daja,  8S1. 
roL.  n.  2> 
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philosophers  do  not  only  lay  rubs  in  the  way,  and  break 
the  measure*  of  a  virtuous  improvement,  but  eeem  to  give 
great  advantage  to  vice,  during  their  lingering  and  idling 
upon  tlieir  journey,  to  tempt  thena  into  by-jiaths,  or  over 
persuade  them  to  retum  whence  they  sot  out. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  planets,  iifler  they  have  finished 
their  progressive  motion,  for  some  small  time  acquiesce 
and  become  stationary,  as  they  term  it.  Now  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  it  is  not  so :  there  is  no  point  of  rest  or  ac- 
quiescence during  the  whole  procedure,  for  the  nature  of 
progress  h  to  be  always  advancing,  more  or  less.  'ITic 
scales  in  which  our  actions  are,  as  it  were,  weighed  can- 
not at  all  stand  in  equilibrio,  but  our  soul  is  contiiiuiiUy 
either  raised  by  the  addition  of  good,  or  cast  with  the 
counterpoise  of  evU. 

Therefore,  as  tlie  oracle  told  the  Cirrhaeans  Uiat  they 
ought  to  fight  continually,  day  and  night ;  so  you  nod 
every  wise  man  ought  to  be  perpetually  upon  your  guard, 
and  if  you  can  be  assured  that  you  maiatain  a  constant 
combat  with  vice,  that  you  are  always  at  cnnnty  with  it 
and  never  so  much  as  come  to  terms^  or  receive  any  diver- 
sions, applicadone,  or  avocations,  as  so  many  heralds  from 
the  enemies' camp,  in  order  to  a  treat)'  with  it;  then  you 
may,  with  a  great  dcul  of  confidence  and  alacrity,  go  on 
with  the  management  of  your  warlike  expedition,  and  very 
reasonably  at  last  expect  a  conquest,  and  enjoy  a  crown  of 
righteousness  for  your  reward. 

4.  It  is  another  verj*  good  argriment  to  prove  that  by 
labor  and  exercise  you  have  shaken  off  all  stupitlity  and 
sluggishness  of  temper,  and  that  you  are  arrived  at  a 
perfection  of  virtue,  if  for  the  future  your  resolutions  be 
more  firm  and  your  application  more  intense  than  they  were 
when  you  first  set  out  Tliis  appears  true,  if  you  but  ob- 
serve its  contrary  ;  for  it  is  a  very  bad  sign  if,  after  a  smali 
time  spent  in  ti'ial,  yon  find  many  and  repeated  intertniS' 
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sions,  or  your  affoctions  yielding  or  cool  in  the  pursuit 
Tins  may  be  illustrated  by  what  is  observable  in  the  growth 
of  a  cane.  At  first  it  appears  above  ground  with  a  full 
and  pleasing  sprout,  which  by  little  and  little,  taper-wise, 
by  a  contiuucd  and  equal  diKtributioD  of  matter,  rises  to  a 
Tery  great  height  Towards  the  root  you  may  observe  that 
there  are  formed  certain  steps  and  joints,  which  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  ono  another,  because  (there) 
the  juice  is  plentiful  and  strong.  But  toward  the  top  the 
nutrimentivc  particles  vibrate  and  palpitate,  as  if  they  were 
quite  spent  with  the  length  of  their  journey,  and  there- 
upoQ,  you  sec,  they  form  thcnoselvcs  many  small,  weak,  and 
tender  joints,  as  so  many  supports  and  breathing- places. 
So  it  happens  with  those  that  study  philosophy:  at  first 
setting  out  they  take  long  steps  and  make  great  advances  ; 
but  if,  after  some  attempts,  they  perceive  not  in  themnelvcs 
any  alteration  for  the  better,  but  meet  with  frequent  checks 
and  avocations  the  furtlier  tlicy  go,  ordinarily  they  faint, 
make  any  excuses  to  be  off  from  tbeir  engagement, 
despond  of  ever  going  through  with  it,  and  thereupon 
proceed  no  farther.  But,  on  the  contrary*  he  that  ia 
winged  with  desire  flies  at  the  projKwod  advantage,  and  by 
o  etout  and  vigorous  pursuit  cuts  off  all  pretences  of 
delay  from  crowding  in  upon  him  or  hindering  his 
journey. 

In  lovo,  it  is  a  sign  the  passion  is  predominant,  if  the 
lover  be  not  only  pleased  in  the  enjojincnt  of  the  beloved 
object  (for  that's  ordinary),  but  also  troubled  and  grieved 
at  the  absence  of  it.  After  a  manner  not  unlike  this,  many 
youngsters  (as  I've  observed)  sUnd  affected  at  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  first,  they  buckle  to  their  work  xvith  the 
greatest  concern  and  emulation  imaginable ;  but  as  soon  as 
ever  they  arc  diverted,  either  by  business  or  any  little  pre- 
tences, the  heat  of  tbeir  affection  immediately  flies  off,  and 
they  sit  down  ignorant  and  very  well  content.     But 
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He  Ihit  pero*ii«*  the  filMuIng  itlng  of  lors, 
WhOM  poigouit  }of  bii  trttiiiblinn  hoort  doih  more  * 

will  not  only  show  that  he  is  a  proficient  by  his  lirtn- 
0U8  <lcmeanor  nnd  agrccableness  in  all  conipiiny  and 
disrourse  ;  bat  if  he  be  called  from  his  husincss,  voii  may 
perceive  him  all  on  fire,  in  pain,  and  nneasy  in  whatiocrcr 
he  does,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  and  ho  concerned 
th«t  he  is  unmindful  of  his  best  friends  till  he  is  i-cstored 
to  the  quest  of  Iub  beloved  philosophy.  All  of  us  onght 
to  imitate  such  a  noble  example  in  all  our  studies.  AVe 
must  not  be  affected  with  good  discourse  only  wliile  we  are 
in  place,  as  we  are  with  rich  fragrant  perfumes  (which  we 
never  mind,  but  while  we  are  n  smelling  to  them) ;  but  if 
by  chance  marriage,  an  estite,  love,  or  a  campaign  take  us 
from  our  business,  we  must  still  hunger  and  thirst  after  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  more  onr  proficiency  is  advanced,  by  so  much 
the  mope  onght  onr  desire  to  know  what  we  have  not  ot- 
tflinpd  difiqitict  and  excite  us  to  the  further  pursnit  and 
knowledge  of  it. 

5.  The  grave  arnount  which  Hesiod  gives  of  proficiency 
is,  in  my  judgment,  cither  the  very  same,  or  comes  very 
near  to  this  whii-h  T  have  now  set  down.  Proficiency  is 
(says  he)  when  all  difficulties  arc  removed,  all  unevenness 
smoothed  and  cletirefd,  Hn<l  tire  way  made  easy  and  passa- 
ble. It  must  he  smoothed  by  frequent  exercise,  cleared  by 
bonms  of  divine  light  thiit  guide  the  way  to  tnie  philoso- 
phy, nothing  at  all  of  the  clouds  of  doubt,  error,  or 
inconstancy  in  good  resolutions  remaining,  which  are  as 
usually  incident  to  learners  in  their  fint  attempts  upon 
philosophy,  as  distraction  and  solicitudes  arc  to  those  who, 
sailing  from  a  known  land,  cannot  yet  discover  the  place 
whither  they  are  bound.  Thus  1  have  known  impatient 
sophistcrs  skip  over  common  and  ordinary  notions,  before 
they  have  learned  or  attained  better,  and  lose  themselves 

•  From  SopliQcle*.  Fra«.  747. 
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in  the  middle  of  their  journey  in  so  troublti&otno  a  maze, 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  return  (if  tbey  coald)  to 
their  primitive  state  of  quiet,  inactive  igaoraoce.  Scxtius, 
a  nobleman  of  llonie,may  serve  for  an  instance  of  this. 
Ho  quitted  ull  offices  uud  places  of  honor,  that  ho  might 
more  freely  and  undisturbedly  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  At  first  he  met  with  many  difficulties ;  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  encounter  or  conquer  them,  out 
of  very  despair  and  dc&pondency,  he  had  thoughts  of 
throwing  himself  out  of  a  little  boat  into  the  river  Tiber. 
Parallel  to  this  is  a  merry  story  told  of  Diogenes  of  Sinop« ; 
■  when  he  lirst  put  on  his  gown,  it  happened  to  be  at  a  time 
"  when  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  festival  with  extraordinary 
bunquets,  night-di'iiiking,  sjiorts,  and  pageantry  iisuiil  at 
great  solemnities.  The  philosopher,  as  he  lay  in  the  holi- 
days in  the  coruer  of  the  street,  inuiiled  up  in  his  clothes, 
to  try  if  he  could  take  a  nap,  had  some  running  thoughts 
in  his  head,  which  checked  the  resolutions  he  had  takeu  as 
to  a  philosophical  life,  and  troubled  him  extremely.  He 
reasoned  with  himself,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
entering  into  so  troublesome  aud  singular  a  way  of  liWng, 
tliat  he  thereby  deprived  himself  of  all  the  sweets  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  the  like.  While  he  wa.s  thinking 
thus  with  himself,  he  espied  (as  the  story  goes)  a  mouae 
Tentunng  toward  him,  and  now  and  then  nibbling  at  a 
mouldy  crust  that  he  bad  in  his  ponch.  This  sight  (which 
is  much)  turned  his  thoughts,  and  made  him  vexed  and 
troubled  at  himself  as  much  on  the  other  side.  What 
(saya  he)  is  the  matter  with  thee,  Diogenes  T  Thou  seest 
this  tiny  mouse  lives  well,  aud  is  very  glad  of  thy  scraps  ; 
hut  thou,  who  must  needs  be  a  person  of  quality,  forsooth, 
art  extremely  sorry  and  out  of  humor,  because  thou  dost 
not  feast  upon  down-beds,  and  canst  not  have  the  gen- 
teel privilege  at  this  merry  time  to  be  drunk  as  well  as 
others. 
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Another  rational  argument  of  gradual  proficiency  is  when 
avocations  are  not  frequent  upon  us,  and  when  they  hap- 
pen, ver}'  short;  while  the  suhstantial  rules  and  precepts  of 
wisdom,  us  if  they  had  been  violently  driven  out,  presently 
return  upon  our  minds,  and  dispossess  all  empty  trouble 
und  disconsolate  thoughts. 

6.  And  because  scholars  do  not  only  fancy  to  themsehes 
difficulties  big  enough  to  divert  their  weak  resolutions,  but 
also  often  meet  with  serious  persuasions  from  tlieir  friends 
to  leave  their  studies,  and  because  sometimes  such  smart 
jests  and  diolls  are  put  upon  them  as  have  oHcn  discour- 
aged, frequently  qintc  converted,  the  endeavors  of  some;  it 
may  seem  to  you  a  very  good  argument  of  a  proficient,  if 
you  find  yourself  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  that  point 
As,  for  example,  not  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  and  repine, 
when  you  arc  told  that  such  and  such  persons  by  name, 
yoiu:  equals  once,  live  splendidly  at  court,  have  married 
great  fortunes,  or  have  appeared  publicly  at  the  head  of 
a  great  many  fi-eeholders,  that  are  ready  to  vote  for  them 
for  some  great  office  or  representative's  place.  He  that  is 
neither  discomposed  nor  very  much  affected  by  such  news 
as  this  is  manifesdy  tu  the  right,  and  has  philosophy  by  the 
surer  handle.  For  it  is  impossible  we  should  leave  admir- 
ing thiiigs  which  most  men  esteem,  if  the  habit  of  virtue 
were  not  deeply  rooted  in  113.  To  avoid  passionately  what 
every  one  cries  down  may  be  in  some  persons  the  effect  of 
anger  and  ignorance ;  hut  utterly  to  despise  what  is  admired 
abroad  is  a  certain  sign  of  true  and  solid  wisdom  and 
i-esolution.  With  what  satisfaction  and  complacency  many 
persons  advanced  to  such  a  height  of  virtue  compow 
themselves  with  others,  and  break  out  in  these  verses  of 
Soloul 


We  will  ni>t  chfttiw  Vii-nie'*  imraorUl  crown 

For  «  Khalo  initio  at  gold. 

Qold  U  vQcertaiii ;  liut  wlial  we  puoMU 
bRtiUourdnn,  knA  aeTer  cftn  be  Lbh- 
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None  cnu  deny  but  that  it  was  vury  great  iu  Diogcucs  to 
compare  his  sbUUug  from  the  city  of  Coriath  to  Athens, 
oiiil  from  Thebes  to  Corinth,  to  the  king  of  Persia's  taking 
his  progress  in  the  spring  to  Susa,  iu  winter  to  Babylon, 
uud  to  Media  in  summer.  Kor  was  it  an  argument  of  a 
much  less  spirit  in  AgeBiluus,  who,  hearing  this  same  king 
of  Persia  styled  the  Great,  presently  nsked,  Iu  wbat  is  he 
greater  than  I,  if  he  be  not  juster  than  I  am  t  Aristotle 
himself  biid  exactly  such  notions  in  the  like  cuse ;  for, 
writiug  to  Autipater  about  his  scholar  Alexander,  he  says 
of  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  vulue  himself  in  this  respect, 
that  he  was  advanced  above  others ;  for  whoever  had  a 
true  notion  of  God  was  really  as  great  as  he.  And  Zeno 
too  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  who,  hcai'iug  Theophnistus 
commended  above  any  of  the  philosophers  for  his  number 
of  scholars,  put  it  off  thus :  His  cboir  is  indeed  larger 
tlxin  mine,  but  mine  has  tbe  sweeter  voices. 

7.  from  all  these  instances  yon  may  collect  this  great 
truth,  tliat  whenever  you  do,  by  setting  the  comforts  of  vir- 
tne  and  the  difficulties  and  errors  of  study  one  against  the 
other,  perceive  that  you  have  utterly  expelled  all  emulation, 
jealousy,  and  every  thing  else  that  uses  to  disturb  or  dis- 
courage young  men,  you  may  thcu  assuredly  conclude  with 
yourself  that  you  have  made  very  laudable  progress. 

Another  argument  of  proficieucy  ui  virtue  ia  the  altera- 
tion of  your  very  stylo  of  writing,  and  of  your  way  of 
managing  any  argument  or  discourse.  Most  of  those  that 
nowadays  design  for  scholars  (in  ordinary  speaking)  do 
prosecute  almost  none  but  popular  studies  ;  to  furnish  out 
discourse,  and  make  themselves,  as  the  phrase  is,  plausible 
men ;  some  few  of  them  there  are  who,  like  silly  larks, 
are  taken  with  the  glaring  light  of  natural  philosophy,  and, 
measuring  themselves  by  their  own  levity  and  conceit,  think 
they  are  able  presently  to  attain  the  height  of  that  science. 
Others  like  young  whelps  ('tis  Plato's  simile)  love  to  snap 
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and  bite  at  one  another,  only  to  gratify  a  contentious,  seep* 
tical,  and  sophistical  humor,  which  they  at  first  got  by  bail 
tuition  and  ill-managcd  studies.  Some  again,  as  soou  as 
ever  they  are  initiated  in  the  principles  of  logic,  presently 
commence  sophisters.  Others  spend  their  whole  time  in 
collecting  sentences  and  historical  narrations.  These  (aa 
Anachavitis  eaid  of  the  Grecians,  that  he  saw  no  occasion 
they  had  for  money,  but  only  to  count  and  tell  it  over)  hare 
nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  go  about  singing  and  repcatitig 
what  they  have  collected  into  commonplace  books,  with- 
out any  other  benefit  or  satisfaction  from  their  labors.  To 
these  you  may  apply  that  of  Antiphanes,  which  one  ingen- 
iously turned  to  Plato's  scholars.  This  Antiphanes  said 
merrily,  that  iu  a  certain  city  the  cold  was  so  intense  tliat 
words  were  congealed  as  soon  as  spoken,  but  that  after 
some  time  they  thawed  and  became  audible,  so  that  the 
words  spoken  in  winter  were  aiticulated  next  Bummer. 
Even  so,  the  many  excellent  precepts  of  I'lato,  which  he 
instilled  into  the  tender  ears  of  his  scholars,  were  scarce 
perceived  ami  <listinguishcd  by  many  of  them,  till  they 
grew  men  and  attained  the  warm  vigorous  summer  of  their 
age. 

Such  a  cool  disposition  to  virtue  and  philosophy,  as  that 
philosopher  said  was  in  Plato's  ecliolars  when  young,  often 
lasts  in  the  most  of  us  (as  was  hinted  before)  till  our  judg- 
ments glow  to  a  solid  firmness  and  maturity,  and  we  begin 
to  viitiie  those  precepts  that  are  al)le  to  beget  a  compoaure 
and  greatness  of  mind,  and  diligently  to  trace  and  follow 
those  discourses  and  precepts  whose  tracks  (as  it  is  in 
Aesop's  fables)  rather  look  inward  tJian  outwai-d,  to  our- 
eelves  rather  than  others.  Sophocles  *iiid  of  lumself,  that 
in  writing  his  tnigedies  he,  first  of  all  abated  and  pricked 
the  tumor  of  Aeschvlus's  invention,  then  corrected  the 
harshness  uad  over  artifice  of  his  composition,  and,  Iftst 
of  all,  changed  his  very  style  and  elocution,  the  thing 
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trhich  is  most  considerably  persuasive,  and  which  most  of 
all  conduces  to  good  mannen.  Even  so,  young  students, 
when  they  pass  from  the  fulness  and  luxuriiincy  of  panegy- 
ric and  declamation  to  that  more  solid  part  of  philosophy 
that  rcgulutes  manners  and  smooths  all  rugged  und  disor- 
derly piL-isions,  then  begin  reaily  to  attain  true  and  solid 
proficiency. 

8.  Hereupon  let  me  advbe  you  this,  —  whencror  yon 
read  tbe  writings  or  hear  the  orations  of  the  philosophers, 
attend  alwu)-s  things  more  than  words,  and  be  nut  taken 
with  what  is  curious  and  of  u  delicuto  thread  and  context- 
ure, more  thtm  that  which  is  strong,  ucr\'ous,  and  benefi- 
cial. So  also,  in  perusing  poems  or  histories,  be  sure  that 
nothing  eticitpc  you  thut  is  uppo^iitcly  suid,  in  relation  to 
the  cultivatiug  of  manners  or  the  calming  turbulent,  im- 
moderuto  pussiuus ;  but  ulwiiys  give  it  a  note,  and  make  it 
surely  your  own.  Simonidcs  said  that  a  student  in  philo- 
sophy should  be  like  a  bee.  That  laborious  creature,  when 
it  is  Hinongst  tiuwcrs,  makes  it  its  busiue(>!i  iudustriously  to 
extract  the  yellow  honey  out  of  them  all ;  while  others 
c;tre  and  seek  for  nothing  else  except  tlie  smell  and  the 
color.  So,  while  some  others  employ  their  time  io  rending 
the  poets  only  for  diversion,  or  for  the  wit  and  fancy  wliich 
usually  adoru  their  works,  you  (my  dear  friend)  like  a  be© 
amongst  a  awarm  of  drones,  observe  and  collect  what  is 
sweet,  palatable,  nnd  ivortby  your  pains,  and  seem  already, 
by  your  constant  custom  and  application,  to  have  attained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  eminently  good  and  proper. 

As  to  those  that  peruse  the  works  of  Plato  and  Xeao 
phon  only  for  tho  style's  sake,  and  do  cull  out  what  is 
elegant  and  Attic,  as  the  cream  and  flower  of  those  authors, 
pmy  what  do  they  do  but  as  it  were  admire  the  fragrancy 
and  flavor  of  medicinal  drugs,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  understand  nor  enquire  ol^r  their  healing  and 
pm^ative  qualities  1    Whereas,  those  that  have  advanced 
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to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  can  6x11*301  benefit,  not 
only  from  philosophical  discourses,  but  also  from  every 
thing  they  see  or  do,  and  tbcnce  dniw  something  that  may 
be  proper  and  fit  for  their  purpose.  1  will  give  you  liome 
examples  of  Aeschylus  and  other  very  eminent  men,  which 
may  be  very  pat  to  this  purpose.  Aeachyius  chunced  to 
be  a  spectator  at  the  Isthmian  games,  where  some  were 
engaged  at  sword  play ;  ticcing  one  of  the  combatants 
wounded,  and  obfierting  that  the  theatre  immediately  made 
a  great  shouting  and  hollowing  upon  it,  he  j<^ged  one 
lou,  an  iuUabittmt  of  the  island  Cluos,  who  sat  next  to 
him,  and  whispered  him  thus.  Do  you  see  what  exercise 
caudal  He  tbut  is  wounded  holds  lus  peace,  and  the 
spectators  cry  out. 

Bruiiidas,  the  Laccdaemouiiin  captain,  by  chance  caught 
ft  mouse  among  some  dry  figs ;  and,  being  hit  by  her,  let 
her  go,  willi  this  cxclumiitiuti,  By  Hercules!  tliere  is  no 
crcatuic  so  Uttlc  or  so  weak,  that  it  cannot  prc^rve  iis  life 
if  it  dares  but  defend  it 

Diogenes  may  serve  for  a  thousand  instances  ;  when  he 
saw  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  threw 
away  his  dish,  which  he  used  to  curry  always  with  bim 
in  bis  wallet.  Thus  sedulity  and  application  have  a 
eiogular  virtue  to  make  lu  knowing  and  able  to  extract 
motives  to  viitue  from  every  thing  that  we  meet  with. 

Nov  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  attain  such  a  temper  oJ 
mind,  if  the  candidates  for  virtue  intermix  discourse  and 
i-eading  with  their  actions;  not  only  "exercising  them- 
selves amidst  dangers"  (as  Thucydides*  said  to  some),  but 
also  eugiigiug  pleasures,  disputing  hard  ([uestious,  examin- 
ing precedents,  pleading  causes,  and  so  (to  try  themselves 
tliuruiighly)  uudertiikiug  some  niiigistracy  or  public  office, 
giving  thereby  demonstration  of  their  opinions  and  resolu- 
tion, or  rather  establishing  their  resolution  by  exercise. 
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Who-eas,  those  that  ore  nol  bred  to  it,  but  like  novices  spy 
out  and  catch  at  uny  thing  that  is  cuinous  in  books,  and 
pnigtiintically  run  away  mth  it  either  to  the  Exchau^c, 
the  College,  or  some  club  or  tavern,  deserve  no  more  the 
name  of  philosophers,  tlian  those  quacks  that  only  truck 
off  vile  di-iigs  and  potioua  merit  the  character  and  value 
of  physicians.  Those  sophisters  seem  to  me  not  unlike 
the  bird  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  to  have  Bomcthlug  of 
its  quality.  Whatsoever  they  catch  abroad  they  presently 
briufj  home  with  them,  and  cram  it  into  their  unfledged 
chicks,  their  illiterate  echolnrs,  starring  their  own  empty 
cro[>s  the  while,  as  tlie  poet  has  it ;  for  they  neither  digest 
nor  convert  what  tliey  take  into  true  nourishment. 

9.  It  is  then  iudiupcusably  our  duty  so  to  manage  onr 
discourse,  that  it  may  be  beneficial  both  to  ourselves  and 
otliers,  we  not  tncuiTiug  the  ccusui'C  of  being  thought 
vuin-glorious  or  arrogant  by  any ;  to  be  always  readier  to 
hear  than  to  teach :  and,  csjwcially,  bo  to  abate  and  mod- 
erate all  vehcmency  and  passionate  quarrelling  about  triv- 
ial questions,  as  that  we  may  cease  to  attend  and  manage 
disputations  with  the  same  indilTcrency  as  you  may  have 
seen  Bome  exercise  hurlbats  and  cuilgelling,  —  that  is,  so 
as  to  leave  tlje  stige  with  more  satisfaction  for  having  had 
a  ti-ue  hit  or  coming  off  conqueror,  than  for  having  either 
learned  ourselves  or  taught  our  antagonist  any  manner  of 
skill  by  the  engagement. 

An  evenness  and  mildness  of  temper  in  all  sueh  affairs, 
whicli  never  will  suffer  us  to  enter  the  lists  with  vehe- 
mency  and  passion,  nor  to  he  hot  and  concerned  lu  Bettling 
an  argument,  nor  to  scold  and  give  bad  words  when  wc 
have  vantjuished  our  adversary,  nor  to  be  very  much  de- 
jected if  we  chance  to  be  quite  baffled,  is  ( I  think)  a  true 
sign  of  a  great  proficient  in  virtue.  Anstippus  whs  a 
great  example  of  tliis ;  for  when  in  a  set  disputation  he 
was  baffled  by  the  sophistry  and  forehead  of  on  impudent, 
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wild,  Slid  ignorant  disputant,  and  observed  hiin  to  be 
flushed  and  high  with  the  conquest;  Well!  says  the 
philosopher,  I  am  certain,  I  shnll  sleep  qtiieter  to*uight 
than  my  antagonist 

Not  only  upon  the  close  and  event  of  our  philosophical 
contests,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  disputation,  we  may 
(privately)  take  hu  estimate  of  this  good  quality  in  us, 
wbicli  is  a  sign  of  a  ti'ue  proficient :  for  example,  if,  u[)on 
a  greater  appearance  of  auditors  than  was  expected,  we 
be  not  afraid  nor  in  confusion ;  if,  at  the  thinness  of  the 
congregation,  when  there  are  but  a  few  to  hear  us,  we  be 
not  dejected  aud  troubled ;  and  lastly,  if,  when  we  are  to 
speak  before  a  numerous  or  houorable  assembly,  we  do 
not,  for  want  of  fittlug  preparation,  miss  the  opportunity 
for  ever. 

It  is  reported  that  two  os  famous  orators  as  ever  were, 
Dcraostheues  and  Alcibiades,  were  somewhat  weak  and 
faulty  in  this  point.  The  timorousness  of  the  former  is 
known  to  every  school-boy  ;  aud  us  for  Alcibiades,  though 
he  was  (as  must  be  confessetl)  as  sagacious  and  happy  in 
his  thoughts  as  any  man  whatever,  vet,  for  want  of  a  little 
EUBUi-ance  iu  spealdug  a  thing,  he  very  often  misci-ubly  lost 
bimself  in  his  pleadiugs;  for  he  would  falter  and  make 
pauses  m  the  very  middle  of  his  orations,  purely  for  want 
of  a  single  word  or  some  neat  expression,  that  he  had  in 
his  pajiers  but  could  not  presently  remember.  To  give 
you  another  instance  of  the  prince  of  poets,  Homer ;  he 
was  so  blinded  with  an  over-confidence  of  hia  abilities  in 
poetry,  that  he  has  slipped  a  false  quantity,  and  left  it  on 
record,  in  the  very  first  verse  of  his  Iliads. 

Seeing  then  the  leatuedest  men  and  greatest  artists  have 
failed  and  may  fail  for  wmit  of  caution  or  confidence,  it 
ought  more  nearly  to  concern  those  that  earnestly  follow 
virtue,  not  to  slip  tlie  least  opportunity  of  improvement, 
cither  by  company  or  otbcruise ;  and  not  overmuch  to 
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regard  the  throng  or  applause  of  the  tUvatrc,  when  tbcy 
do  exercise  or  make  any  solemn  harangue. 

10.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  ooe  tiikc  care  of  all  bis  die- 
courses  and  orations;  but  he  ought  also  to  observe  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  actions  be  guided  by  profit  ruthcr 
than  TniD  pomp,  and  by  truth  rather  than  ostentatioD. 
For  if  a  passionate  lover  who  has  placed  hia  afFection 
upon  nay  beloved  object  seeks  no  wituesses  to  attest  ita 
sincerity,  but  has  such  an  eager  desire  when  alone  and  in 
private,  that,  like  a  covered  ilnme,  it  bums  more  vigor- 
ously and  insensibly  for  being  shut  up :  much  more  ought 
a  rooralist  and  a  philosopher  viho  has  attained  both  the 
habit  and  exercise  of  virtue  sit  down  self-contented,  and 
applaud  himself  in  private,  neither  needing  nor  desiring 
nncomiastit  or  auditors  from  abroad. 

There  ia  an  humor  in  some  of  the  poets,  of  an  old  peev* 
ish  housekeeper,  that  calls  to  his  maid  aloud :  Do  you  see, 
Dionysia  (that  is  his  maid's  name),  I  am  now  pleased,  and 
have  laid  by  all  choler  and  pai^sion.  Just  such  like  k  the 
practice  of  some,  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  any  thing 
which  is  obliging  and  ci^il,  presently  blaze  it  abroad,  and 
turn  their  own  heralds.  Such  men  show  plainly  that  they 
look  beyond  themselves  for  satisfaction  ;  thot  they  arc  de- 
k>Mrous  of  praise  and  applause :  and  that  tliey  never  were 
admitted  near  spectators  of  virtue,  never  saw  her  in  her 
noble,  royal  dress,  but  only  had  some  transient  sight  of  her 
in  a  dream  or  an  cmpt}'  airy  phanti^ra ;  and  indeed,  thut 
tliey  expose  their  actions  to  the  public,  as  painters  do  their 
pictures,  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired  by  the  gai)ing  multi- 
tude. 

Another  sign  of  a  proficient  in  virtue  is,  when  the  pro- 
ficient has  given  any  thing  to  his  iriend  or  done  any  kind- 
ness for  any  otic,  if  he  keeps  it  to  himself  and  does  not 
blab  it  to  anybody ;  and  (which  is  more)  if  he  hath  voted 
right  against  a  majority  of  biostjcd  suffragans,  withstood 
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the  dishonest  attempts  of  some  rich  and  powerful  man, 
generously  rejected  briljcs  wlien  offered,  abstained  from 
inordinate  drinking  when  athirst  and  alone,  or  at  niffht, 
when  none  sees  or  knows  what  he  does,  lastly,  if  he  hath 
conquered  the  briskest  attempts  of  love  (as  is  said  of 
Agesilaus) ;  if  (I  say)  he  contain  himself  from  speaking 
of  such  actions,  and  do  not  in  company  boast  of  his  per- 
formances. This  I  affirm,  —  such  a  one  as  can  prove  and 
try  himself  by  himself,  and  Iw  fully  satisfied  in  the  verdict 
of  his  conscience,  as  of  an  unexceptionable  witness  and 
spectator  of  what  is  right  and  good,  shows  plainly  that 
his  reason  looks  inward  and  is  well  rooted  within  him,  and 
that  tlic  man  (as  Dcmocritus  said)  is  accustomed  to  take 
satisfaction  from  himself. 

To  borrow  a  simile  from  husbandmen  and  those  that  are 
concerned  in  the  business  of  the  fields,  they  are  always 
best  pleased  to  see  those  ears  of  com  which  decline  and 
by  reason  of  their  fulness  bend  downwaids  to  tlie  earth, 
but  look  upon  those  as  cmpt)',  deceitfid,  and  insignificant-, 
which,  because  they  have  nothing  in  them,  grow  bolt  up- 
right and  appear  above  the  rest.  So  it  is  amongst  stiideats 
in  philosophy ;  those  that  are  most  empty-headed,  and 
have  least  firmness  and  solidity,  have  always  the  greatest 
share  of  confidence,  formality,  and  stiffness  in  their  ad- 
dress, look  biggest,  walk  ivith  the  most  state,  and  top  upon 
and  condemn  others,  with  the  highest  arrogance  and  se- 
verity of  any  living.  But  when  once  their  bruins  Iwgin  to 
fill  and  become  well  poised  with  solid  notions,  they  look 
down  into  themselves,  and  quite  lay  aside  that  insolent  and 
arrogant  humor,  which  is  proper  only  to  youngsters. 

Give  me  leave  to  illustrate  this  by  one  simile  more. 
Wllen  you  pour  water  into  bottles  or  any  other  vessels, 
upon  its  being  instilled  into  them,  the  air  that  was  in  them 
before  presently  flies  out  and  gives  place  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial body.    Even  so  it  is  with  those  that  have  had  maay 
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good  precepts  instilled  into  them,  and  their  minds  replen- 
ished with  solid  truths.  They  presently  find  that  all  empty 
ranity  flies  off;  that  the  impoathume  of  pride  hreaka ;  that 
they  do  not  value  themselves  for  beard  and  goivn  only,  btit 
bend  their  actions  and  endeavors  to  the  betterin*'  of  their 
rational  facnltics  :  and,  lastly,  that  when  they  reprove  they 
begin  at  home,  turning  the  edge  of  then-  satire  and  invec- 
tive upon  themselves,  even  when  at  the  earac  time  they  arc 
civil  and  complaisant  to  oil  others  beside.  It  is  indeed  an 
argument  of  a  generous  and  truly  brave  disposition  in  a 
scholar,  not  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  one,  and, 
as  some  use  to  do,  to  put  the  philosopher  amongst  his 
titles ;  but  if  any  out  of  rcs|>cct  chance  to  give  him  that 
compcllatiott,  to  be  surprised,  blush,  and  vrith  a  modest 
smile  answer  him  in  that  of  the  poet, 

Tou  cainpllin«nt  ;our  fVieod ;  he  wliooi  yoa  m  oommend 
Uuil  ii««il«  be  mMv  than  man,  —  bx  nioro  than  1  prolvnd.* 

Aeschylus  says  of  a  yoimg  woman  that,  if  ever  she  have 
played  the  wanton,  you  may  discover  it  in  her  eyes,  and 
read  her  affections  in  amorous  glances  which  she  cannot 
conceal ;  so  a  young  scholar,  if  he  be  onoc  entered  bi 
the  mysteries  and  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  philosophy, 
cannot  possibly  suppress  the  passion  and  concern  for  it; 
as  Suppho  says,  his  tongue  falters  when  be  would  speak 
[its  praise ;  his  heart  is  warm  with  affection  ; 

A  Mcret  lUmo  doM  run  Uiraugti  oror;  put. 

You  would  admire  and  love  the  assurance  and  compos- 
edness  of  his  looks,  the  affection atencss  of  his  eyes,  and 
especially  the  winning  lieceucy  and  agreeableness  of  his 
words  and  expressions. 

Those  that  arc  to  he  initiated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Gods  run  to  their  temples  at  first  with  a  great  deal  of 
noise>  clamor,  and  rudeness  ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  solemnity 
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is  seen  and  orer,  they  attend  witli  a  profotind  silence  and 
religions  fear.  So  it  is  with  the  eandidntcs  in  philosophv ; 
yon  may  perceive  a  throng,  noise,  and  pother  about  the 
echool-doors,  by  reason  tliat  Bcvcral  press  thither  eagerly, 
rudely,  and  violently  for  reputation,  more  than  learning: 
but  when  yon  are  once  in,  and  manifestly  see  the  great 
liglit,  as  if  some  royal  shrine  were  openetl  nnto  yoii,  you 
are  presently  possessed  with  a  quite  different  notion  of 
things ;  ai-e  struck  with  silence  and  admii-alion,  and  begin, 
with  humility  and  a  reverend  composure,  to  comply  with 
and  follow  the  divine  oracle.  That  which  Menedemus 
said  in  another  case  is  verj'  apposite  1o  this  sort  of  men. 
Those  that  went  to  the  school  of  Athens  were  first  of 
all  (miifoi')  wise,  nest  (qii^aoqm)  lovers  of  wisdom,  then  ora- 
tors, and  at  last,  in  couree  of  time,  plain  common  men ; . 
for  the  longer  they  applied  themselves  to  study  and  phi- 
losophy, so  much  the  more  all  Tanity,  pride,  and  pedantry 
abated  m  them,  and  the  nearer  tUcy  came  to  plain,  do>Tii- 
riglit,  hoac&t  men. 

11.  Again,  as  it  is  with  those  that  are  indisposed  and 
out  of  order, —  some,  if  a  tooth  or  finger  do  but  ache, 
presently  run  to  a  physician  ;  others  send  for  one  to  their 
houses,  if  they  find  themselves  but  the  least  fcvcnsh  and 
desii-e  his  advice  and  assistance ;  but  those  that  are  either 
mclaneholical,  or  but  any  ways  crazed  in  their  heads,  can- 
not endure  so  much  as  the  looks  of  a  physician,  but  cither 
keep  out  of  sight  when  he  comes  or  command  him  to  bo 
gone,  being  altogether  insensible  of  their  condition,  — 
BOt  in  persons  that  commit  any  heinous  crime  or  fall  into 
any  error,  I  look  upon  those  as  perfectly  incurable,  who 
take  it  ill  to  be  adniomshed  of  their  fault  and  look  upon 
reproof  and  admonition  as  the  greatest  rudeness  and  inci- 
vility in  the  world,  whereas  those  that  can  quietly  hearken 
and  submit  to  the  adnre  of  friends  and  superiors  deserve 
a  more  favoralde  opinion,  and  may  be  Uiought  to  be  of  a 
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much  better  disposition.  But  the  greatest  character  ol 
hopeful  men,  and  such  as  may  be  probably  excellent  pro- 
dcicntii  in  time,  belongs  to  those  who,  upon  a  commission 
of  a  fault,  immediately  apply  themselves  to  each  as  will 
reprove  and  correct  them;  who  plainly  disclose  their  grief 
and  open  their  rauludy ;  who  do  not  rejoice  in  concealing 
their  distemper,  and  are  not  content  t«  hare  their  troubles 
unknown ;  lastly,  who  make  a  full  confession  of  what  they 
have  done  amiss,  and  desire  the  help  of  a  fiicnd  to  ex- 
amine and  direct  them  for  the  future.  Diogenes,  I  am 
sure,  was  of  this  opinion.  He  said,  that  whosoever  would 
be  certainly  and  constnntly  in  the  right  must  get  either  a 
virtuous  good  friend  or  an  incensed  ill<naturcd  enemy  to 
his  monitor ;  the  one  by  gentle  admonition  to  reprove  and 
persuade  him,  the  other  to  work  npon  him  by  severity,  and 
awe  him  into  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  are  so  rain  and 
foolish  as  to  take  a  pride  in  being  the  first  discoverers  of 
their  own  imperfections ;  if  they  have  but  a  rent  or  spot 
in  their  clothes,  or  have  got  a  torn  pair  of  shoes  on,  they 
are  the  roost  forward  of  any  to  tell  it  in  company ;  and 
(which  is  more)  they  are  very  apt,  out  of  a  silly,  empty, 
arrogant  humor,  to  make  themselves  the  subject  of  their 
drollery,  if  they  are  of  a  dwarfish  stature  or  any  way  de- 
formed :  yet  (which  is  strange)  these  very  men,  at  the  very 
same  time,  endeavor  to  excuse  and  palliate  tbe  internal  im- 
perfections of  the  mind  and  the  more  ugly  deformities  of 
the  soul,  as  envy,  evil-custom,  detraction,  voluptuousness, 
&c.,  and  will  not  suffer  any  one  either  to  see  or  probe  them. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  so  many  sore  places,  and  they  cannot 
eudnre  to  have  them  touched  and  meddled  with.  Such 
men  as  these  (I  may  be  bold  to  say)  have  very  few  signs 
of  proficiency,  or  rather  none  at  all. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  examines  his  own  failiugs 
with  the  greatest  severity,  that  impartially  blames  or  cor^ 
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rects  himself  as  often  aa  he  does  amiss^  or(TCbich  is  almost 
a«  commendable)  grows  firmer  and  better  by  preaeat  ad- 
vice, as  well  as  more  able  and  ready  to  endure  a  repri- 
mand for  the  future,  Bccnis  to  me  truly  and  sincerely  to 
have  rejected  and  forsaken  vice. 

It  is  certainly  ovir  duty  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  eril, 
and  to  be  ashamed  to  give  occasion  even  to  be  reputed 
Ticious ;  yet  evil  reports  are  so  incon»idcruble  to  a  wise 
man,  that,  if  he  have  a  greater  aversion  to  the  nature  of 
evil  than  to  the  infamy  that  attends  it,  he  will  not  fear  what 
is  scud  of  him  abroad,  nor  what  calumnies  are  raised,  if  bo 
be  he  be  made  the  better  by  them.  It  was  handsomely 
said  of  Diogenes,  when  he  saw  a  young  spark  coming  out 
of  a  tavern,  who  at  the  sight  of  him  drew  buck :  Do  not 
retire,  says  be,  for  the  more  you  go  backward,  the  more 
you  will  be  in  the  tavern.  Even  so  every  vicious  pei-son^ 
the  more  he  denies  and  palliates  vice,  the  more  aggravates 
and  confirms  it,  and  with  sui'or  footing  goes  farther  into 
wickedness ;  like  some  persons  of  ordinary  rank  and  quality, 
who,  while  they  assume  above  themselves,  and  out  of  arro- 
gance would  be  thought  rich,  are  made  really  poor  and 
necessitous,  by  pretending  to  be  otherwise. 

IlippGcrates,  a  man  of  wonderful  skill  in  phj-sic,  wna 
very  ingenuous  in  this  point,  and  fit  to  be  Imitited  by  the 
greatest  proficients  in  philosophy.  lie  confessed  publicly, 
that  he  had  mistaken  tlie  nature  of  the  sntnres  in  the  skull, 
and  has  left  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  upon 
record,  under  his  own  hand  ;  for  he  thought  it  very  un- 
worthy a  man  of  his  profession  not  to  discover  where  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  seeing  others  might  suffer  and  err  by 
his  authority.  And,  indeed,  it  had  been  very  uni'easona- 
ble,  if  he,  whose  business  and  concern  it  was  to  save  others 
and  to  set  them  right,  should  not  have  hud  the  courage  to 
cure  himself,  and  to  discover  hia  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tions in  hia  own  faculty. 
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Pyrrhon  and  Bion  (two  eminent  philosophers)  hare  given 
rules  of  proficiency ;  but  they  Bcem  rather  signs  of  a  com- 
plete hnbit  of  virtue,  than  a  progressive  disposition  to  it. 
Bion  told  his  friend,  that  they  then  might  be  assured  of 
tJieir  proficiency,  when  they  could  endure  a  reproof  from 
anybody  with  the  sume  indiffercncy  and  imconccmedness 
OS  they  could  hear  the  highest  eacotoiums,  even  such  a 
one  as  this  of  the  poet : 

Sir, 

Soma  lioavonl;  flnme  in«itir«*  j-our  lir«<ut  { 
Iiiva  great,  rqjuioe,  knd  be  for  ever  bletL* 

The  other,  to  ^Tit,  Pyrrhon,  being  at  sea  and  in  great 
dnnger,  by  reason  of  a  tempest  that  arose,  took  particnlar 
notice  (as  the  story  goes)  of  a  hog  that  was  on  boani, 
which  all  the  while  very  unconcernedly  fed  upon  some  com 
which  lay  scattered  about:  he  showed  it  to  his  companions, 
and  told  them  that  they  ought  to  acquire  by  reading  and 
philosophy  such  an  apatliy  and  uucoDcemeduess  in  all 
accidents  and  dangers  as  they  saw  that  poor  creature  nat- 
urally have. 

12.  The  opinion  which  is  said  to  be  Zeno's  may  deserve 
our  consideration,  lie  said  that  any  one  might  give  a 
guess  at  his  proficiency  from  the  observation  of  his  dreams, 
if  when  asleep  he  fancied  nothing  that  was  immodest,  nor 
seemed  to  consent  to  any  wicked  actions  or  dishonest  in- 
tentions, but  found  his  fancy  and  passions  of  his  mind 
uiulistiirbcd,  in  a  constant  calm,  as  it  were,  alwaj-s  serene, 
and  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  divine  reason.  This 
very  notion  was  hinted  by  Plato  f(ml  interpret  his  words), 
where  he  is  describhig  and  delineating  the  soul  which  is 
tyrannical  iu  its  nature,  and  showing  what  manner  of  oper- 
ations its  fantasy  and  irrational  appetite  exert.  When  a 
man  is  asleep,  he  says,  a  vicious  person  designs  the  satisfy- 
ing incestuous  luet,  haa  a  longing  for  all  sorts  of  meat  in> 
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differently,  whether  allowed  or  prohibited,  and  satisfies  his 
appetite  and  desire  in  all  manner  of  intemperance  whirh 
is  loose  and  imregarded,  which,  in  the  day-time,  either  the 
lawB  shame  hiiu  out  of,  or  fear  to  offend  restrains 

As  now  those  bnite  beasts  that  are  accustomed  to  labor 
will  not,  if  the  rein*  be  let  loose,  either  txim  aside  or  offer 
to  leave  the  track  or  stumble  in  it,  so  it  is  with  the  brutaJ 
fiiculty  of  the  mind  ;  wlien  it  is  once  made  tame  and  man- 
ageable by  the  strcngtii  of  reason,  tlieii  it  is  unwiUinK  care- 
lessly to  transgrees  or  saucily  to  disobey  its  sovereign's 
comDiaads  or  to  comply  with  any  inordinate  lusts,  cither 
in  sleep  or  sickness  ;  but  it  carefully  observes  and  main- 
tains its  dictates  to  irhich  it  is  accustomed,  and  by  fre- 
quent exercise  advances  to  perfect  strength  aud  inteotioa 
of  lirtue. 

We  find  even  in  our  own  nature  the  strange  effects  of 
custom.  Man  is  naturally  able,  by  much  exercise  and  the 
use  of  a  stoical  apathy,  to  bring  the  body  and  all  its  mcni- 
bers  into  subjection,  so  that  not  one  organ  shall  perform  its 
opcrntiou,  —  the  eyes  shall  not  hurst  out  with  tears  upon 
the  sight  of  a  lamentable  object,  the  heart  shall  not  palpi- 
tate upon  the  apprelicnsion  of  fear,  ami  the  passions  shall 
not  be  roused  at  the  sight  of  any  beautiful  person,  whether 
man  or  woman.  Now  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  the 
faculties  of  the  sense  may  be  so  brought  in  subjection  by 
undergoing  such  exercise  as  wc  speak  of,  that  all  its  imag- 
iualions  and  motions  may  be  smoothed  and  made  agreeable 
to  right  reason,  e^'en  when  we  are  asleep  and  keep  not  sen- 
try. It  is  reported  of  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  that  be 
thought  he  saw  Neptune  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he  seemed 
very  much  displeased  with  him,  because  he  had  not  (as  was 
usual  with  his  priests)  sacrificed  an  ox  in  honor  of  bim. 
Not  in  tbc  least  daunted  at  the  apparition,  he  thus  boldly 
accosted  it:  Neptune !  what's  this  business  you  here  com- 
plain of  1  Yon  come  hither  like  a  child,  and  tuce  angrj-witb 
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me,  because  T  did  not  borrow  money  an!  run  in  debt  to 
please  you,  and  fill  the  city  with  costly  odors,  but  privately 
sacrificed  to  you  in  my  own  house  such  ordinary  victims  as 
1  could  get  At  this  confident  reply,  Keptune  smiled,  and 
(as  the  story  goes)  reached  him  his  hand,  as  an  assurance 
of  his  good-will  to  him,  and  told  him  that  for  his  sake  he 
vould  send  the  Megarians  abundance  of  fish  that  season. 

In  the  main  we  may  conclude  thus  much,  that  those  thai 
have  clear  and  pleasant  dreams,  and  are  not  ti-oubled  with 
any  frightfiil,  strange,  vicious,  or  irregidar  apparitions  iu 
their  sleep,  may  assure  themselves  tliat  they  have  some 
indications  and  duwuings  of  proficiency ;  whereas,  on  tbe 
contrary,  those  dreams  which  are  mixed  with  any  pain,' 
fear,  cowardly  aversions  from  good,  childish  e:cnltution,  or 
silly  grief,  so  that  they  are  both  frightful  and  unaccount- 
able, are  like  the  breaking  waves  or  the  billows  of  the 
Bea ;  for  the  soul,  not  having  attained  a  perfect  evenness  of 
temper,  but  being  under  the  formation  of  laws  and  precepts 
irom  whose  guidance  and  discovery  it  is  free  in  time  of 
sleep,  is  then  slacked  from  its  usual  intensenessy  and  laid 
open  to  all  passions  whatever. 

Whether  this  temper  we  spealt  of  be  an  argument  of 
proficiency,  or  an  indication  of  some  other  habit  which  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  sont,  grown  strong  and  immovable 
by  all  the  power  of  reason,  I  leave  to  you  to  consider  and 
determine. 

13.  Seeing  then  an  absolute  apathy  or  freedom  from  all 
passions  whatsoever  is  a  great  and  dinnc  perfection,  and, 
withal,  considering  that  progress  seems  to  consist  in  a  cer- 
tain remission  and  moderation  of  those  very  passions  we 
carry  about  us,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  if  we  will  ob- 
serve our  passions,  with  relation  to  one  another  and  also  to 
tliemselvea,  we  may  easily  find  out  their  differences.  For 
example,  first,  we  may  observe  from  the  passions  compared 
with  themselves  whether  our  desires  be  now  more  mod* 
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erate  than  they  used  to  be,  fear  and  an^r  less  and  more 
calm,  aud  whether  or  no  we  arc  more  able  to  quench  the 
heat  and  flame  of  our  passious  than  we  used  to  be. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  tbcm  with  one  another,  we  may 
observe  whether  we  now  have  a  gi-eater  share  of  shame 
than  of  fear,  whether  emulation  be  without  imy  mixture  of 
euTj,  whether  we  have  greater  desire  of  glor^-  than  of 
riches,  whether  we  offend  (^as  the  musicians  terra  it)  in  the 
Dorian  or  base  or  in  the  Lydian  or  treble  notes,  —  that  is, 
whether  we  are  more  inured  to  abstinence  and  hardslup 
tlian  otherwi»o, — whether  we  are  un»villing  rather  than 
forward  to  appear  in  public,  and,  lastly,  whether  we  are 
tindue  admirers  of  the  persons  or  performances  of  others, 
or  dospisers  both  of  them  and  what  they  can  do. 

As  it  is  a  good  sign  of  recovery  of  a  sick  pci'&on  if  the 
distemper  lie  in  the  less  principal  parts  of  the  body ;  so  in 
pi"oficiency,  if  vicious  habits  be  changed  into  more  toler- 
able passions,  it  is  a  symptom  that  they  are  going  off  iind 
ready  to  be  quenched.  I'hrynis  the  musician,  to  his  seven 
strings  adding  two  more,  was  asked  by  tlie  magistrates, 
whether  he  had  rather  they  should  cut  the  upper  or  lower 
of  them,  the  base  or  treble.  Now  it  is  our  business  to  cut 
off  {as  it  were)  l>oth  what  is  above  and  below,  if  we  would 
attain  to  the  tnie  medium  and  equality  :  for  proficiency  in 
the  first  place  remits  the  excess,  and  sweetens  the  harmony 
of  the  evil  affections,  which  is  (according  to  Sophocles) 

The  rondmnti'i  grMleat  jileaaure  Rud  disetuc. 

14.  We  have  already  said  that  we  ought  to  transfer  our 
judgment  to  action,  and  not  to  suffer  our  words  to  remain 
bare  and  naked  wonU,  but  to  reduce  them  to  deeds:  and 
that  this  is  the  chiefest  sign  of  a  proficient.  Now  another 
manifest  indication  is  a  desire  of  those  things  we  commend, 
and  a  readiness  to  perform  those  things  which  we  admire, 
but  whatsoever  wc  discommend,  neither  to  will  or  endure 
iL    It  is  probable  that  all  the  Athenians  highly  extolled 
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Qui  courage  and  valor  of  Miltkdes.  But  Themistocles 
(who  professed  that  the  trophies  of  TklUtiadca  broke  his 
sleep,  and  often  forced  him  oat  of  hU  bed)  did  not  only 
praise  and  admire  what  he  had  done,  but  was  manifestly 
struck  with  a  zeal  aud  emulation  of  his  iierfornmnces. 
Therefore  we  may  bo  assured  that  we  have  profited  little, 
while  wc  think  it  a  vanity  to  admire  those  that  have  done 
well,  and  cannot  possibly  be  raised  to  an  imitation  of 
them. 

To  love  the  person  of  any  man  is  not  sufficient,  excej>t 
it  have  a  mixture  of  emulation ;  no  more  is  that  love  of 
I  virtue  ardent  and  exciting,  which  docs  not  put  us  forward, 
and  create  in  our  brcosta  (Inatcad  of  envy  to  them)  a  zeal- 
ous affection  for  all  good  men,  and  a  desire  of  equal  per* 
fectiou  with  them.  For  it  is  not  enough  (us  Alcibiades 
was  wont  to  say)  that  the  heart  should  be  turned  upside 
down  by  hearing  the  discourses  of  a  philosopher,  and  that 
the  tears  should  gush  from  the  eyes  ;  but  he  that  i^  a  pro- 
ficient indeed,  comparing  himself  with  the  designs  and 
octioiis  of  a  good  perfect  man,  is  pricked  at  the  same  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  and  transported 
with  hope  and  desire,  aud  big  with  irresistible  o^sumuce; 
and  indeed  such  a  one  is  (as  Simonides  ^ays)  like  a  little 
sucking  foal  running  by  the  mother's  side,  and  desires  to 
be  inc«r|»orated  into  the  very  same  nature  with  a  good 
man.  For  this  is  an  especial  sign  of  true  proficiency,  to 
love  and  affect  their  wavof  life  whose  actions  we  emulate, 
and,  upon  account  of  an  honorable  opinion  we  always  cn- 
t<?rtain  for  them,  to  do  as  they  do.  But  whosoever  he  is 
that  entertains  a  contentions  or  malicious  design  against 
his  betters,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  is  possessed  n-ith  a 
greedy  desire  of  honor  or  greatness,  but  has  neither  a 
true  respect  nor  admiratioa  for  virtue. 

15.  When  therefore  we  once  begin  so  to  love  good 
men.  as  not  only  (according  to  Plato)  to  esteem  the  wise 
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man  himself  happy,  and  him  who  hears  his  discourses 
Bharer  in  his  felicity,  but  also  tx)  admire  and  love  bis 
habit,  gait,  look,  and  very  smile,  so  as  to  wish  ourselves 
to  be  that  vei-y  person,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
have  made  very  good  proficiency. 

This  assurance  will  be  advanced,  if  we  do  not  only  ad- 
mire good  men  in  prosperitj',  but  like  lovers,  who  are 
taken  ever  with  the  lisping^  and  pale  looks  of  their  mis- 
tresses (as  Aiaspcs  is  said  to  have  been  smitten  with  the 
teai-8  and  dejected  looks  of  a  mournful  and  afflicted  Taa- 
tbea),  have  an  affection  for  virtue  in  its  most  mournful 
dress,  80  as  not  at  all  to  dreail  tlie  banishment  of  Aris< 
tides,  the  imprisonment  of  Anaxagoras,  the  poverty  of 
Socrates,  nor  the  hard  fate  of  Phocion,  but  to  embrace  and 
respect  their  nrtues,  even  under  such  injustice,  and  upon 
thoughts  of  it,  to  repeat  this  verse  of  Euripides, — 

liati  iIa  nil  fi>r>unM  duorntij  IwcanM 
A  ^'iiiiruus,  Hi?11-luiii;>l  sou)  I 

This  is  certain,  if  any  one  addresses  himself  to  viittie 
with  this  resolution,  not  to  be  dejected  at  the  appearance 
of  difficulty,  but  beurtily  uduiircs  and  prosecutes  its  divine 
perfection,  noue  of  the  evil  we  have  spoken  of  can  divert 
his  good  intentions.  To  wbat  I  have  said  1  may  add  this, 
that  when  we  go  upon  any  business,  undertake  any  oflicei 
«T  chance  upon  any  affair  whatever,  we  must  act  before 
our  eyes  some  excellent  person,  either  alive  or  dead ;  and 
consider  with  ourselves  what  Plato  for  the  purpose  would 
have  done  in  tins  aiTair,  what  Kpaminondas  would  have 
said,  how  Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus  would  have  behaved 
themselves,  that,  addressing  ourselves  and  adorninu;  our 
mmcis  at  these  mirrors,  we  may  correct  every  disagreeing 
woi-d  aud  irregular  passion.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
those  that  have  got  by  heart  the  names  of  the  Idaci  Dac- 
tyli  make  use  of  them  as  charms  to  drive  away  fear,  if  they 
can  but  confidently  repeat  them  one  by  one ;  so  the  &m 
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sidenition  and  remembrance  of  good  men,  being  present 
and  entertained  in  our  minds,  do  picservc  our  proficiency 
in  itll  affections  EUid  doubts  rcgulai'  and  immovable ;  where- 
fore you  may  judge  that  this  is  also  a  token  of  a  proti- 
cieni  in  virtue. 

IC.  You  may  observe  further,  that  not  to  be  in  a  con- 
fusion, not  to  Mush,  not  to  bide  or  correct  your  clothes  or 
any  thing  about  you,  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an 
honorable  and  wUc  person,  but  to  have  an  a&fiuranco  as  if 
you  were  often  conversant  vtitb  such,  is  almost  a  perfect 
demonstration  of  a  very  intelligcut  person. 

It  is  reported  of  Alexander,  that  one  night  seeing  » 
messenger  joyfully  running  tOM'urds  him  and  stretching 
out  his  baud,  as  if  he  had  something  to  deliver  to  him, 
be  said  to  the  apparition,  Fricud,  whut  news  do  you  bring 
me?  Is  llomer  risen  from  the  dead?  That  admirable 
monarch  thought  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  great 
exploits  but  such  a  herald  as  Homer. 

Consider  this,  if  a  young  man  thrive  in  the  world,  it  is 
customary  for  him  to  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  seen 
in  the  company  of  rii'tuous  and  good  men,  to  ehow  them 
his  whole  furniture,  his  table,  his  nifc  and  children,  his 
study,  his  diary  or  collections  :  and  he  is  so  pleased 
with  himself,  that  he  wishes  his  father  or  tutor  were  alive, 
tliat  they  might  see  him  in  so  good  a  way  of  liviag :  and 
he  could  heartily  pray  that  they  were  alive,  to  be  specta* 
tors  of  his  life  and  actions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  those 
that  have  neglected  their  business,  or  lost  tliemselves  in 
the  world,  cannot  endure  the  sight  or  company  of  their 
relations  without  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  confusion. 

17.  Join  this,  if  you  please,  to  what  we  said  before; 
for  it  is  no  small  sign,  if  the  proficient  thus  esteem  every 
little  fault  a  great  one,  and  studiously  observe  and  avoid 
all.  For,  OS  those  persons  who  despair  of  ever  being  rich 
make  little  account  of  small  expenses,  thinking  that  little 
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added  to  a  little  will  acvcr  make  auy  great  sum,  but  when 
they  come  once  to  have  got  a  eoropetency,  and  hope  to  be 
at  last  very  rich,  it  advances  their  desires,  so  it  happens 
in  the  affairs  of  viitae ;  —  lie  that  does  not  quiet  his  mind 
by  sajiug  with  himself,  "What  matters  it  what  comes 
ufterl  if  for  the  present  it  be  so  and  so,  yet  better  days 
will  come,"  but  who  attends  every  thing,  and  is  not  care- 
less if  the  least  \'ice  pass  uncoudcmued,  but  is  troubled 
and  coDccLTied  at  it,  such  a  one  makes  it  appear  that  he 
has  attained  sometliiiig  that  is  pure,  which  he  brightens 
by  use  and  will  not  suffer  to  corrupt.  For  a  preeonceived 
opinion  that  nothiug  we  hare  is  valuable  (according  to 
Aeschylus)  makes  us  careless  and  indifferent  about  eveiy 
thing. 

If  any  one  be  to  make  a  dry  >vall  or  an  ordinary  hedge, 
it  matters  not  much  if  be  makes  use  of  ordinary  wood 
or  coramon  stone,  any  old  gi-aTCfttones,  or  the  like  ;  so 
wicked  persons,  who  confusedly  mix  and  blend  all  their 
designs  and  actions  in  cue  heap,  care  not  wbut  materials 
they  put  together.  But  the  proficients  in  virtue,  who 
have  already  laid  the  golden  solid  foundation  of  a  vir- 
tuous life,  aa  of  a  sacred  and  royal  building,  take  especial 
care  of  the  whole  work,  examine  and  model  ever)'  part 
of  it  according  to  the  rule  of  reason,  believing  that  it  was 
well  said  by  Polyclctus,  that  the  hardest  work  remained 
for  them  to  do  whose  nails  must  touch  the  clay;  —  that  is, 
to  lay  the  top  stoue  is  the  great  business  und  masterpiece 
of  the  work.  The  last  stroke  gives  beauty  and  pei'fection 
to  the  whole  piece. 
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UORTALB'  AFf  ADtS  FOBTONB  HOT  COUKSEL  KULK8.« 


1.  And  does  not  justice  rule  the  affaiisof  mortals, ^uor 
impaniality,  nor  moderntion,  nor  decorum  1  But  was  it 
of  Fortune  and  long  of  Fortune  that  Aristides  remained 
obstinate  in  his  poverty,  although  lie  could  have  nmde 
hioiaclf  master  of  mach  wealth]  And  that  Scipio,  when 
he  had  taken  Carthage,  neither  received  nor  so  much  as 
Baw  any  part  of  the  booty !  Was  it  of  Fortune  and  long 
of  Fortune  thiit  Fbilocratca,  having  received  a  euin  of 
gold  of  King  PhiUp,  laid  it  out  in  whores  and  iish  t  And 
that  Lasthcnos  and  £uthycrate3,by  measuring  their  happi- 
ness by  their  bellies  and  the  moat  abject  of  follies,  lost 
Oljiithus  t  Wa«  it  of  Fortune  that  Alexander  boq  of 
Philip  refrained  from  the  captive  women  himself,  and 
punished  those  that  offered  them  any  indif^ty ;  whilo 
Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  long  of  an  eril  Daemon  and 
Fortune,  first  litiated  his  host's  wife  and  then  took 
her  away  with  liim,  and  Jllled  both  the  continents 
with  war  and  calamities  ?  And  if  such  things  as  these 
can  come  by  Fortune,  what  hinders  but  that  we  may 
as  well  plead  that  cats,  goats,  and  monkeys  are  con- 
strained by  Fortune  to  be  rtiTenous,  lustful,  and  ridica- 
lous? 

2.  But  if  there  be  such  things  to  be  found  as  modera- 
tion, justice,  and  fortitude,  how  can  it  stand  with  reason 

*  From  CliMMtooo,  Tng.  3. 
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there  should  not  be  such  a  tiling  as  wisdom  also  \  And 
if  there  be  wisdom,  how  cao  it  be  but  there  must  be  good 
counsel  1  for  moderation  is  (as  they  are  used  lo  say)  a 
certain  sort  of  wisdom ;  and  justice  cannot  subsist  with- 
out wisdom.  Ccrtiiinly  wo  cull  that  good  counsel  and 
wisdom  that  render  us  maofid  in  pleasures  continence 
and  mudei-ution ;  in  dangers  and  hardships,  endurance 
and  resolution ;  and  in  communities  and  public  business, 
cqualit}-  and  justice.  Aud  therefore  if  m-c  will  needs  hare 
it  that  the  effects  of  conduct  belong  to  Fortune,  let  then 
both  the  effects  of  justice  and  moderation  belong  to  For- 
time  also.  Nay,  by  Jove,  let  stealing  be  ascribed  to  Fortune 
too,  and  cutting  of  purses,  and  a  lustftU  lewd  life  ;  and  let 
us  quit  our  reasoning  quite,  and  turn  ourselves  loose  to 
Fortune,  to  be  carried  and  driven,  like  filth  and  dust,  be 
fore  an  impetuous  wind.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
conduct,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  advising  about  our  afFaira,  nor  any  con- 
sultation or  enquiry  about  utility  ;  and  that  Sophocles  did 
talk  idly  when  he  said : 

Wlmte'er  1*  (ougbl, 
Itrony  Iw  rauslil; 
Bill  irlml  AC  ihan 
WiU  liuiii  UH  ruu ;  * 

and  when  elsewhere  he  made  this  distribution  of  things . 

I  knm  Hhiit'*  lo  W  tatiicht, 
I  «ock  nhat'«  to  1>«  lAnght ; 
1  b»([  lh«  nat  111  Il«ai«a. 

For  what  is  to  be  sought  or  what  is  to  be  learned  by 
mortals,  if  all  things  go  by  Fortune  ?  And  what  senate 
of  a  republic  is  not  overthrown,  or  what  council  of  a 
prince  ia  not  dissolved,  if  all  things  ore  subject  to 
Fortune!  —  which  we  use  to  upbraid  with  blindness  be- 
cause we  blindly  fall  into  it     And  indeed  how  can  we 

•  8cpli.0ed.Tjr.  110. 
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otherwise  choose,  when  we  first  pluck  good  counsel  like 
our  eyes  oat  of  our  hcuds,  and  thon  take  us  a  blind  guide 
of  o\\r  lives  ? 

3.  Imagine  that  now  some  one  of  us  should  say, 

Socm'  ollUr*  Furtune  not  ej'Gsigkt  rain, 

nor  yet  the  eyes,  which  Halo  caUs  light^hcarcrs ;  and 
again, 

Bcorvre'  ftllUn  irv  tf  Mlod  Fortunv  ruled, 

and  not  by  a  certain  power  receptive  of  the  strokes  of  the 
air,  conveyed  to  it  through  the  oi-gan  of  the  car  and  bruin. 
It  would  beseem  us  then,  doubtless,  to  pay  a  due  respect 
to  our  sense.  But  our  sight,  heaiing,  and  smelling,  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  bodies'  faculties,  were  bestowed 
upon  us  by  nature  to  minister  unto  good  conduct  and  dis- 
cretion. j'Vnd  *'  It  is  the  mind  that  sees,  and  the  mind  that 
hears ;  the  rest  arc  deaf  and  blind."  And  as,  were  there 
not  a  sun,  we  might,  for  all  the  other  stars,  pass  our 
days  in  darkness  (us  Hcruclltus  says) ;  so  bod  man 
neither  mind  nor  reason,  his  life  would  be,  for  all  his 
senses,  tiothiug  better  than  that  of  brutes.  But  it  is  by 
neither  Fortune  nor  chance  that  we  exceed  them  and  bear 
sway  over  them ;  but  Prometheus  (that  is,  reason)  is  the 

cause, 

Wliidi  slvei  both  Kone  »vi  ut  mi  oxen  Utoag. 
To  oarrj  iw  anci  nam  our  Ulnr  long,* 

as  Aeschylus  speaks.  For  the  greater  part  of  brales  are 
much  happier  than  we,  as  to  the  fortune  and  form  of  their 
constitution  ;  for  some  of  them  are  armed  with  horns,  some 
with  teeth,  and  some  with. stings ;  and  the  urchin's  buck, 
(saith  Kmpedocles)  bristles  with  prickly  thorns ;  others 
again  are  shod,  others  are  clad  with  scales,  others  with 
shaggy  hair,  and  others  with  hard  claws  and  hoofs ; 
but  man  alone  (as  Plato  speaks)  was  left  by  Nature 
naked,  unarmed,  unshod,  and  uncovered.  But  all  thos6 
*  From  dift  Frometlieua  Rdowed  of  AcMtijlna,  Vng.  188. 
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flls   she   sweetened   with   one   gift,  —  rea«oii>   care,  and 

forecast. 

Somll  ii  the  sirenEtl)  nf  ponr  (hul  mui ; 
Yot  by  bit  ihiftine  nHt  ho  etn 
Knalare  tii«  art*  iia'I  |ir<iiK-rlii*a 
Of  all  on  Unid.  in  rm  nnil  tkits. 

The  lightest  and  swiftest  tilings  are  horsea ;  but  they 

run  for  man.     A  dog  is  a  fierce  and  an  angry  animal ;  but 

it  guards  man.    Fish  h  llie  sweetest  tlimg,  and  swine  the 

fattest;  but  they  are  man's  nourishment  and  cheer.    "What 

is  higger  thna  nn  elephant  1  But  this  also  is  become  man's 

plaything,  and  a  spectacle  at  pablic  solemnities,  and  it 

learns  to  skip,  dance,  and  Itncel.    tSuch  things  as  these 

are  not  iatrixluced  in  vain,  but  that  we  may  learn  by  them 

whitlier  knowledge  advances  man,  and  above  what  things 

it  sets  him,  and  how  he  comes  to  be  master,  and  exceed 

all  other  things. 

For  ire  nor  boxen  DOT  good  WKa  Hen  an, 
Nor  Tel  food  niDD«Ta-* 

Yea,  in  all  these'  we  are  far  more  unhappy  than  the 
brutes.  But  by  our  experience,  memory,  wit,  and  dex- 
terity (as  Anaxagoras  speaks)  we  make  use  of  what  is 
theirs;  we  press  out  their  honey,  we  milk  them,  we  catch 
them,  aud  drive  them  up  and  down  as  we  please.  So  tliat 
in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  depends  on  Fortune,  but  all 
on  counsel  and  forecast 

4.  Tklorcover,  the  affairs  of  carpenters  are  affairs  of  mor- 
tals, and  so  are  those  of  copper-founders,  builders,  and 
Btatunries ;  amongst  whom  yet  wo  can  sec  nothing  brought 
to  perfection  by  chance  or  at  random.  For  that  there  falls  in 
but  Httle  of  Fortune  to  an  expert  artist,  whether  founder 
or  builder,  but  that  the  most  and  greatest  part  of  their 
workmanship  is  performed  by  mere  art,  hath  been  thus 
insinuated  by  a  certain  poet: 

Qo  fiirth  into  tlie  ilrcMt  ^e  enfbiiKiii  all. 

Whs  on  trini'TliiiiK^il  Fr){i>nii  do  call, 
TliU'i  ttuvk  Biih  •ac-n<]  bukati  tU  troiud. 
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For  the  trades  have  Erg»na  and  Minerva  for  their  patroness^ 
and  not  Fortune.  It  is  indeed  reported  of  one  that,  as  he 
was  drawing  a  liorse  and  liad  hit  right  in  all  the  rest,  both 
shapes  and  colors,  but  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the 
draught  he  had  made  of  a  piifF  of  frotli  that  was  tem- 
pered by  the  bit  and  wrought  out  with  the  horse's  breath- 
ing, he  tlicreforc  had  often  wiped  it  off;  but  that  at  length 
he  in  a  great  fume  struck  hts  sponge  full  of  colors,  as  it 
was,  against  the  boanl,  and  that  this,  as  It  lighted,  to  admi- 
ration made  a  most  lively  impress,  and  bo  filled  up  what  was 
defective  in  the  piece.  This  is  the  only  artificial  work  of 
Fortune  that  history  mentions.  Artists  everywhere  make 
use  of  rules,  lines,  measures,  and  arithmetical  proportions, 
that  their  works  may  nowhere  have  iu  them  any  thing  that 
is  casual  or  fortuitous.  Aud  the  truth  is,  arts  arc  styled  a 
sort  of  petty  wisdoms,  though  they  might  be  much  better 
called  certain  shcddings  or  filings  of  it  sprinkled  upon  the 
several  needfiJ  services  of  human  life ;  as  is  obscurely  rid- 
dled to  us  in  the  fire  feigned  to  have  been  first  divided  by 
Prometheus,  aud  then  scattered  up  and  down  the  world. 
For  just  so,  certain  little  particles  and  fragments  of  wisdom 
.fts  it  were  crumbled  aud  broken  small  fell  into  ranks  and 
methods. 

5.  It  scorns  therefore  very  strange  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  arts  should  stand  in  no  need  of  Fortune  to  compass 
their  proper  end,  but  that  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
complete  of  all  arts,  aud  which  is  the  very  sum  of  man's 
worth  and  commendation,  should  prove  to  be  nothing  at 
all.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  good  eounsel  in  stretching  and 
slackening  of  strings,  which  they  call  the  art  of  music  ;  and 
in  dressing  of  ineate,  which  we  call  cookery ;  and  in  wash- 
ing of  clothes,  which  we  call  the  art  of  fulling ;  and  we 
teach  our  cliildren  how  to  put  on  their  shoes  and  clothes, 
and  to  take  their  meat  in  their  right  hand,  and  bold  their 
bread  in  their  left;  as  being  sensible  that  even  such  com- 
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mon  things  as  these  do  not  come  by  Fortune,  hut  require 
att<.-ntioii  itnd  hcud.  But  do  the  greatest  things  und  the  most 
important  to  a  happy  state  require  no  wisdom,  and  htivc 
no  sharc  in  nitiouul  proceeding  and  forecast  1  Yet  no 
nmu  ever  wetted  clay  and  then  left  it,  as  if  there  would 
be  brinks  by  chuncc  and  Portuuc;  nor,  liaving  provided 
wool  and  teatlier,  sat  him  down  and  prayed  to  Fortune  that 
they  might  be  made  clothes  and  shoes  for  him  ;  nor  can 
any  man,  when  he  hath  amassed  together  much  gold  and 
silver,  und  fumiithfd  himself  with  a  miUtitudc  of  slaves 
and  attendants,  and  enclosed  himself  in  a  great  palace  with 
many  gates,  and  BCt  out  costly  couches  and  tables,  fancy  to 
himself  that,  if  he  have  not  wisdom  with  them,  these  things 
will  be  his  happiness,  and  an  undisturbed,  blissful,  and  un- 
cliangeable  life.  One  asked  Iphicrates  the  general,  by  way 
of  taunt,  what  he  was  t  For  he  Wiis  neither  spearman  nor 
archer,  nor  yet  Iwre  light  armor.  I  am  (replied  he)  one 
that  commands  and  uses  all  these. 

6.  Id  like  manner  wisdom  is  itself  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  fame  nor  wealth  nor  health  nor  strength  nor 
beauty.  What  then  is  it!  It  is  what  can  use  all  these 
with  decorum,  and  by  means  of  wliich  every  one  of  these 
is  made  pleasant,  commendable,  and  useful,  and  without 
which  they  become  useless,  tmprofitable»  and  prejudicial, 
and  the  burtheti  und  shame  of  their  possessors.  Hosiod's 
Prometheus  therefore  gives  very  good  advice  to  Epime- 
thcus : 

Brcthcr,  bo  »urc  you  nertr  l«k« 

A  boon  from  JoTo,  bm  ^v't  liim  bflok,  • 

meaning  things  of  Fortune  and  external.  For,  as  if  he 
had  bid  bim  not  to  play  on  a  flute  if  ignorant  of  music, 
nor  to  it;ad  a  book  if  he  knew  not  his  letters,  nor  to  ride  if 
he  understood  not  a  horse,  so  it  would  be  if  he  advised 
him  not  to  govern,  if  a  fool,  nor  to  be  a  rich  man  if  a  raiser, 

•  Hniod.  Workiknd  Doj-i.  9H. 
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and  not  to  marry  if  apt  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman.  For  suc- 
cess above  desert  is  to  fools  an  occasion  of  mistbinking,  as 
Bemostbenes*  saitb;  yes,  and  good  fortune  above  desert 
is  to  the  unwise  an  occasion  of  misdoing. 


OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 


t.  tT  is  apparent  that  clothes  msike  a  man  warm,  not  by 
warming  him  themsolves  or  by  imparting  heat  to  him  (for 
every  garment  is  of  itself  coW,  which  is  the  reason  that  we 
Bee  those  that  are  very  hot  and  in  a  fever  often  shifting  and 
changing  one  thing  for  another),  but  what  heat  a  man  ex- 
hales out  of  himself,  that  the  garment  lying  close  to  hia 
body  keeps  together  and  contracts,  and  when  it  hath  driven 
it  inward,  it  will  not  suffer  it  again  to  dissipate.  This 
being  the  very  case  of  external  affairs  too,  it  is  this  that 
cheats  vulgar  heads,  by  making  them  think  that,  if  they 
might  but  enclose  themselves  in  great  houses  and  heap 
together  abundance  of  slaves  and  riches,  they  might  then 
live  to  their  oi\ii  minds.  But  an  agreeable  and  gay  life  is 
not  to  be  found  without  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  man  that 
out  of  his  own  temper,  as  out  of  a  spring,  adds  pleaswn 
and  gayety  to  the  things  about  him : 

Tlia  houw  looki  morrivr  whon  tlio  flro  burnt. 

And  wealth  is  the  more  agreeable,  and  fame  and  power  the 
more  resplendent,  when  they  have  the  joy  of  the  mind  to 
accompany  them ;  since  we  see  how  that  through  a  mUd 
and  lame  disposition  men  can  bear  poverty,  banishment, 
tmd  old  age  easily  and  sweetly. 

2.  For  as  odors  perfume  threadbare  coats  and  poor  rags, 
while  Prince  Anchises's  ulcer  sent  forth  a  loathsome  pn- 
rulence, 

Wlwn  tlw  (bill  tcDt  dript  on  Ilia  purplo  rab«^ 
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even  so  ever)'  state  and  condition  of  life,  if  accompanied 
with  virtue,  is  undi8tm*bc'd  and  deliglitful.  But  when  vice 
18  intermixed,  it  renders  even  the  things  that  appear  splen- 
did, sumptaons,  and  magnificent  most  distasteful,  nauseous, 
and  unacceptable  to  the  possessors. 

Thia  man'*  (bought  b^ppy  ia  tbe  market- place, 
Bflt  wlien  lio  vpc'i  kii  doan,  hcU  Is  hii  ciui!  i 

TIw  ironiKn  ^TVrnii  idl,  commwid*  luiil  bmwli. 

lOugh  one  may  without  any  great  difficulty  get  rid  of  a 
wicked  cross-grained  wife,  if  he  be  but  a  man  and  not  a 
slave.  But  a  man  cannot  write  a  bill  of  divorce  to  bis 
vice,  and  thereby  free  himself  from  further  trouble,  and 
procure  his  own  repose  by  living  apart ;  but  it  stiQ  cohabit* 
with  him,  and  dwells  in  his  very  bowels,  and  cleaves  to  him 
both  by  night  and  by  day  ; 

It  burtii  irlthcrat  k  torch,  uid  hutent  crndti  M  ft,* 
being  tlirough  its  vain  glory  a  burthcnsome  fellow-traveller, 
and  through  its  voracity  a  chargeable  table^Mimpanioii,  and 
a  troublesoinc  bed-fellow  by  breaking  and  spoiling  one's 
sleep  at  night  with  cai'es,  anxieties,  and  gurmi»cs.  For 
when  he  does  sleep  his  body  is  indeed  at  rest  and  quiet, 
but  his  mind  is  through  superstition  in  terrors,  dreams, 
and  frights. 

WlitD  in  my  dumber*  latront  flC  mo, 
Hwh  filcblftil  drennu  Mid  vUiont  kilt  att, 

saith  one ;  just  thus  env^,  fear,  anger,  and  lust  affect  us. 
For  by  day-time  our  vice,  by  looking  abroad  and  fashioning 
herself  to  the  manner  of  others,  grows  shamefaced,  and 
finds  herself  obliged  to  mask  her  own  disorders,  and  does 
not  }ield  herself  up  wholly  to  her  appetites,  but  oftentimes 
resists  and  struggles  with  them.  But  in  times  of  sleep, 
when  it  escapes  both  the  opinions  of  men  and  the  laws, 
and  is  at  the  remotest  distance  from  awe  and  respect,  it 
stirs  every  desire,  and  raises  up  its  malignity  and  lewdness. 

•  B««!i<d.  Works  sihI  Daj*.  "0£> 
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For  it  attempts  (as  Plato  speaks)  the  embraces  of  a  mother, 
it  purveys  unlawful  meats,  and  refrains  from  no  sort  of 
action,  enjoying  villany,  as  fur  as  it  is  practicable,  in  shades 
and  phantoms,  that  end  in  no  real  plcnaurc  or  accomplish- 
ment of  desire,  but  have  only  power  to  stii  up  and  enrage 
diBordcrs  and  distempers. 

3.  Wlicro  then  is  the  pleasure  of  vice,  if  there  be  no- 
where to  be  found  either  fireedom  from  care  or  exemption 
from  trouble,  or  satiefnetion  or  uudistuibcdncss  or  repose  ? 
A  sound  complexion  and  good  iiealth  of  body  give  indeed 
both  place  and  birth  to  the  flesh's  pleasures ;  but  there 
cannot  be  engendered  a  gayety  and  cheerfulness  in  the 
mind,  unless  undaunted ness,  assurance,  or  an  immovable 
serenity  be  the  foundation.  Nay,  if  some  hope  or  satisfac- 
tion should  simper  a  little,  this  would  be  soon  puddled  and 
disturbed  by  some  sudden  eruption  of  care,  like  a  smooth 
sea  by  a  rock. 

4.  Heap  up  gold,  gather  together  silver,  raise  up  walks, 
fill  your  house  with  slaves  and  the  town  with  debtors  ;  if 
you  do  not  apjwase  the  disorders  of  your  own  mind,  and 
stint  your  unsatiable  desire,  and  deliver  yourself  from  fears 
and  cares,  you  do  but  rack  wine  for  a  man  in  a  fever,  and 
administer  honey  to  a  man  disturbed  with  bile,  and  pre- 
pare meat  and  good  cheer  for  people  that  have  the  flux  or 
gripes,  who  can  neither  retain  it  nor  be  strengthened  by  it, 
but  are  over  and  above  spoiled  by  it.  Do  you  not  see  how 
sick  persons  loathe,  spit  out,  and  rcftutc  the  finest  and  most 
costly  meats,  though  they  be  proffered  and  forced  upon 
them :  and  how  again,  when  their  complexion  alters,  and 
good  spirits,  sweet  blood,  and  a  connatural  heat  are  engen- 
dered, they  get  up  and  gladly  and  willingly  eat  brown  bread, 
cheese,  and  cresses  t  Such  a  disposition  as  this  is  it  tliat 
reason  works  in  the  mind.  And  you  will  have  sufficiency, 
if  you  will  but  learn  what  a  notable  and  generous  mind  is. 
You  will  live  luxuriously  in  povertj-,  and  be  a  prince ;  and 
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you  will  be  as  much  in  love  with  a  vacant  and  private  life 
as  with  that  of  a  general  or  king.  If  you  once  apply  to 
philosophy,  you  will  never  live  without  pleasure,  but  you 
will  learn  to  be  everywhere  pleased,  and  with  every  thing. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  wealth  for  making  you  beneficial 
to  many,  and  with  poverty  for  not  having  much  to  care  for ; 
wiUi  fame  for  being  honored,  and  with  obscurity  for  being 
unenvied. 


CONJUGAL    PRECEPTS. 


PLUTABCH  TO  POLLIAKUS  AKD  EUBTDICB  SEKDETH  GREETINO 


Now  tliat  the  nuptial  ceremonies  are  over,  and  that  the 

priostcss  of  Ceres  has  joined  you  both  togetlicr  in  the  banda 
of  matiimony  according  to  the  custom  of  the  counlrj-,  I 
thought  a  short  discourse  of  this  nature  might  not  be  eithei 
unacceptable  or  unseasonable,  hut  rather  serve  as  a  kind 
epithalamidtn  to  congratulate  your  happy  conjunction ; 
more  especially,  since  there  can  be  nothing  more  useful  in 
conjugal  fiociet)'  than  the  observance  of  wise  and  wholesome 
precepts,  suitable  to  the  harmony  of  matrimonial  converse. 
For  among  the  variety  of  musical  moods  and  measures 
there  is  one  which  is  called  Htppothoros,  a  sort  of  compo* 
Bitiou  to  the  flute  and  huutboy,  made  use  of  to  encourage 
and  provoke  stallions  to  cover  marcs.  But  philosophy 
beiug  furnished  with  many  noble  and  profitable  discourses,;! 
there  is  not  any  one  subject  tliat  deserves  a  more  serious 
study  than  that  of  wedlock,  ivhereby  they  who  are  engaged 
in  a  long  community  of  bed  and  board  are  more  steadfastly 
united  in  affection,  aud  made  more  pliable  one  to  another 
in  humor  and  condition.  To  this  purpose,  haWng  reduced 
under  several  short  heads  and  similes  some  certain  instruc- 
tions  and  admonitions  which  you,  as  tutored  up  in  philoso- 
phy, have  frequently  already  heard,  I  send  you  the  collection 
as  a  present,  beseeching  the  Muses  so  with  their  presence 
to  assist  the  Goddess  Venus,  thut  tlic  hannouy  of  your 
mutual  society  and  complacency  ia  domestic  diligences  may 
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outcry  the  melodioiia  concords  of  lute  or  harp,  wbilc  you 
live  united  together  by  rcosou  uud  philosophy.  Therefore 
it  was  that  the  ancients  placed  the  etatue  of  Venua  by  that 
of  Mercury,  to  signify  tliat  tlie  plcu«urt'!)  of  matrimony 
chiefly  consist  in  the  sweetness  of  conversation.  They  aUo 
set  the  Graces  and  Suadclu,  the  GodJciisof  Eloquence,  to- 
gether, to  show  that  the  married  couple  were  to  act  only 
by  persuasion,  and  not  to  lute  the  violences  of  wrangling 
and  couteutiou. 

1.  Solon  advised  that  tlie  bride  should  eat  a  quince  be* 
fore  she  entered  the  nuptiiU  sheets  ;  intimating  thereby,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  man  was  to  expect  Itis  tu-st  pleasurctt 
from  the  brcatli  and  «peech  of  his  new-married  bed-fellow, 

'Z.  in  Uoeotia  it  is  tiie  custom,  when  tliey  veil  the  virgin 
bride,  to  set  upon  her  head  a  chaplet  of  wild  asparagus, 
which  fi-om  a  thorny  stalk  affords  a  most  delicious  frtilt, 
to  let  us  understand  that  a  new-married  woman,  discreetly 
broolfing  ut  the  bcgiuuiug  the  first  distastes  of  marriage 
restraints,  grows  yieldingly  complaisant  at  Icng^,  and 
makes  conforming  wedlock  a  happiness  to  each.  And  in- 
deed such  husbands  who  cannot  bear  with  the  little  disdains 
and  tirst  froppishness  of  imprudent  youth  are  like  to  those 
that  chouse  the  sour  grajtes  and  leave  to  others  the  ripe 
delicious  clusters.  On  the  other  side,  those  young  ludies 
that  take  a  disdain  to  their  husbands  by  reason  of  their 
first  debates  and  encouuters  may  be  well  compared  to  Uium! 
that  patiently  endure  tlie  sling  but  fling  away  the  honey. 

3.  It  especially  behooves  those  people  who  are  newly 
married  to  avoid  the  first  occasions  of  discord  and  diseen* 
sion ;  considering  that  vessels  newly  formed  are  subject  to 
be  bruised  and  put  out  of  shape  by  many  slight  accidents, 
but  when  the  materials  come  once  to  be  settled  and  hard- 
ened by  time,  nor  fire  nor  sword  will  hardly  prejudice  the 
solid  substance. 

4.  Fire  takes  speedy  hold  of  straw  or  hare's  for,  bat 
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flOOD  goes  out  again,  unless  fed  witli  an  additiou  of  more 
fuel.  Tbus  that  same  love,  whose  flames  are  nourished 
only  by  heat  of  youth  and  looser  charms  of  beauty,  »el< 
dom  provf-'S  of  long  continuance  or  grows  to  wirdlock 
maturity,  luilesa  it  have  taken  a  deep  root  in  conformity 
of  manners,  and  mutual  affection  be  enlivened  by  the 
intermixture  of  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  while  prudence 
and  discretion  feed  the  noble  flame. 

5.  They  who  bait  their  hooks  with  Intoxicated  drugs 
with  little  pains  surprise  the  hungry  fish,  but  then  they 
prove  unsavory  to  the  taste  and  dangerous  to  eat.  Thus 
women  that  by  the  force  of  chai-ms  and  philters  endeavor 
to  eubdue  their  husbands  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlieir  pleas* 
urc  become  at  length  the  wives  of  madmen,  sots,  and 
fools.  For  they  whom  the  sorceress  Circe  had  enchanted, 
being  then  no  better  than  swine  and  asses,  were  no  longer 
able  to  please  or  do  her  service.  But  she  loved  UI\'sses 
entii'cly,  whose  prudence  avoided  her  venomous  intoxica- 
tions and  rendered  his  conversation  highly  grateful. 

6.  They  who  rather  choose  to  be  the  mistresses  of  sense- 
less fools  than  the  obedient  wives  of  wise  and  sober  bus- 
bands  are  like  those  people  that  prefer  misguidance  of  the 
blind  before  the  conduct  of  thetn  that  can  see  and  know 
the  way. 

7.  They  will  not  believe  that  Pasiphae,  the  consort  of 
a  prince,  could  ever  be  enamored  of  a  bull,  and  yet 
themselves  are  so  extravagant  as  to  abandon  tlie  society 
of  their  husbands, —  men  of  wisdom,  temperance,  and 
gravity,  —  and  bct^ike  tlicmsclves  to  the  bestial  embraces 
of  those  who  are  given  wholly  to  riot  and  debauchery  as 
if  they  were  dogs  or  goats. 

8.  Some  men,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  mount 
themselves  into  their  saddles  through  infirmity  or  laziness, 
teach  their  horses  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  in  that 
posture  to  receive  then:  riders.     In  like  manner  there  are 
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Bome  persons  who,  having  married  young  ladies  not  less 
considerable  for  the  nobility  of  their  bii-th  than  their  nxulthy 
dowries,  take  little  care  themselves  to  improve  the  udvan- 
tuges  of  such  a  splendid  conjunction,  but  with  a  severe 
moroeeness  labor  to  depress  and  degrade  their  wives, 
proud  of  the  mastery  and  vaunting  in  domestic  tyranny. 
Whereas  in  this  case  it  becomes  a  man  to  use  the  reins  of 
government  with  iis  equal  regurd  to  the  quality  and  dignity 
of  the  woman  as  to  the  stature  of  the  horse. 

9.  We  behold  the  moon  then  shining  with  a  full  nud 
glorious  orb,  when  farthest  distant  from  the  sun ;  but,  as 
she  warps  back  again  to  meet  her  illustrious  mate,  the 
nearer  she  makes  her  approach,  tho  moro  she  is  eclipsed 
until  no  longer  seen.  Quite  otherwise,  a  woman  ought  to 
display  the  charms  of  her  virtue  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition  in  her  husband's  presence,  but  in  his  absence 
to  retire  to  silence  and  reservedness  at  home. 

10.  Nor  can  we  approve  tlie  sajing  of  Herodotus,  that 
a  woman  lays  aside  her  modesty  with  her  shift.  For 
surely  then  it  is  that  a  chaste  woman  chiefly  vails  herself 
with  bashfulness,  when,  in  the  privacies  of  miitrimonial 
duties,  excess  of  love  and  maiden  reverence  become  the 
secret  signals  and  testimonies  of  mutual  affection. 

11.  As  in  musical  concords,  when  the  up[)er  strings  are 
so  tuned  as  exactly  to  accord,  the  base  always  gives  the 
tone;  so  in  well -regulated  and  well-ordered  families,  all 
things  are  carried  on  with  the  harmonious  consent  and 
agreement  of  both  parties,  but  the  conduct  and  contrivance 
chiefly  redounds  to  the  reputation  and  management  of  the 
husband. 

1*2.  It  is  a  common  proverb,  that  the  sun  is  too  strr  ng 
for  tho  north  wind :  for  the  more  the  nind  ruMes  and 
strives  to  force  a  man's  upper  garment  from  his  back,  tlie 
faster  he  holds  it,  and  the  closer  he  wraps  it  about  his 
shoulders.    But  be  who  so  brlsklv  defended  himself  from 
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being  plundered  bj  the  wind,  when  once  the  sun  begins  to 
scold  the  air,  oil  in  a  dropping  nweut  is  then  construiucd 
to  throw  aw»y  not  only  his  flowing  garment  but  his  tunic 
also.  Thia  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  practice  of  most  women, 
who,  being  Hmited  by  their  husbands  io  their  extrava- 
gances of  feasting  and  stiperfluities  of  habit,  presently  fiU 
the  house  with  noise  and  uproar ;  whereas,  if  they  would 
but  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  reason  and  soft 
persuasion,  they  would  of  themselves  acknowledge  their 
I'unity  :ind  submit  to  moderatiun. 

13.  Cato  ejected  a  certain  Komau  out  of  the  senate  for 
kissing  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  It  is 
triie,  the  punishment  was  somewhat  too  severe ;  but  if 
kissing  und  colling  and  hugging  in  the  sight  of  othera  be 
so  unseemt}',  as  indeed  it  is,  hoiv  much  more  indecent  is  it 
to  chide  and  brawl  and  maunder  one  at  another  while 
strangers  are  in  compiuiy?  If  lawful  familiarity  and 
caresses  between  man  and  wife  arc  not  to  be  allowed 
but  in  their  private  retirements,  shall  the  bitter  inter- 
changes and  loud  discoveries  of  invective  and  inconsider* 
ate  passion  be  thought  an  entertainment  pleasingly  proper 
for  unconcerned  and  public  ears? 

14.  As  there  is  little  or  no  use  to  be  made  of  a  mirror, 
though  in  a  frame  of  gold  enchased  with  all  the  spurkling 
variety  of  the  richest  gems,  unless  it  render  back  the  true 
similitude  of  the  inifigc  it  receives ;  so  is  there  nothing  of 
profit  in  a  wealthy  dowry,  unless  the  conditions,  the  tem- 
per, the  humor  of  the  wife  be  couformuble  to  the  natural 
disposition  and  inclinatiou  of  the  husband,  and  he  scc$ 
the  virtues  of  his  own  mind  exactly  represented  in  hers. 
Or,  if  a  fair  and  beautiful  mirror  that  makes  a  sad  and 
pensive  ■vis;ige  look  jocund  and  gay,  or  a  wanton  or  sniil> 
iug  couutcnancc  show  pensive  and  mournful,  is  therefore 
presently  rejected  as  of  no  value ;  thus  may  not  she  be 
thought  an  augry,  peevish,  and  importunate  woman,  that 
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lottld  and  lowers  upoa  the  caresses  of  a  liufiband,  und 
when  he  courts  the  pastime  of  her  affections,  entertains 
him  ifith  frumps  and  taunts,  but  when  she  finds  him 
eerious  in  business,  allures  him  then  with  her  uusenson- 
able  toyings  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment  ?  For  the  one  is 
an  offence  of  impcrtincncy,  the  other  a  contempt  of  her 
husband's  kindness.  But,  as  genmetrtcians  affinn  that 
lines  and  surfaces  are  not  moved  of  thetasclves,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  motions  of  tlje  bodies  to  which  they  belong, 
&o  it  behooves  a  woman  to  challenge  uo  peculiar  passion 
or  affection  as  her  own,  but  to  share  with  her  husband 
in  business,  in  his  recreations,  in.  his  cares,  and  in  his 
mirth. 

15.  As  they  who  are  offended  to  see  their  wives  eat  and 
drink  freely  in  their  company  do  but  whet  their  appetites 
to  glut  and  gormandize  in  comers  by  themselres  :  so  they 
who  refuse  to  frolic  in  retirement  with  tlieir  wives,  or  to 
let  thera  particijxite  of  their  private  pnstitnes  nud  dal- 
liances, do  but  instruct  them  to  cater  for  their  own  pleft>< 
ures  and  delights. 

16.  llie  Persian  kings,  when  they  contain  themgclves 
within  the  limits  of  their  usual  banquets,  suffer  their  mar- 
ried wives  to  sit  down  at  their  tables ;  but  when  they  once 
design  to  indulge  the  provocations  of  amorous  heats  and 
Trine,  then  they  send  away  their  wives,  and  call  for  their 
coucubiues,  their  gypsies,  and  their  songstn*sses,with  their 
lascivious  tunes  and  %vauton  galllards.  Wherein  they  do 
well,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  debauch  their  wives  with 
the  tipsy  frolics  and  dissolute  extravagances  of  their  in- 
temperance. 

If  therefore  any  private  person,  swayed  by  the  unruly 
motions  of  his  incoatincucy,  happen  at  any  time  to  make 
«  trip  with  a  kind  she-friend  or  his  wife's  chambermaid,  it 
becomes  not  the  wife  presently  to  lower  and  lake  pepper 
in  the  nose,  but  rather  to  believe  that  it  was  his  respect  to 
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her  which  mndc  him  unwilling  she  shoulU  behold  dio  fol- 
lies of  ebriety  aad  foul  intemperauce. 

17*  Fxiuccs  that  be  addicted  to  music  increase  the  uam- 
ber  of  excellent  musicians  ;  if  they  be  loycrs  of  learoing, 
all  men  strive  to  excel  in  readiug  and  tn  eloquence ;  if 
given  to  mai'tial  exercises,  a  militury  ardoi*  rouses  straight 
the  drowsy  sloth  of  all  their  subjects.  Thus  husbands 
effeminately  finical  only  teach  their  wives  to  paint  and  pol- 
ish themselves  with  borrowed  lustre.  The  studious  of 
pleasure  render  them  immodest  and  whorish.  On  the  other 
side,  men  of  serious,  honest,  and  virtuous  conversations 
make  sober,  chaste,  and  prudent  wives. 

18.  A  young  Lacedaemonian  lass,  being  asked  by  an 
acquaintance  of  hers  whether  she  had  yet  embraced  her 
husband,  made  answer,  "No ;  but  that  he  had  embraced  her. 
And  after  this  manner,  in  my  opinion,  it  behooves  an  honest 
woman  to  behave  horsielf  toward  her  husband,  never  to 
shun  nor  to  disdain  the  caresses  and  dalliances  of  his 
amorous  inclinations,  when  he  himself  begins :  but  never 
herself  to  offer  the  first  occasion  of  provocation.  For  the 
one  savors  of  impudent  harlotry,  the  other  displays  a  fe- 
male pride  and  iinperiousness  void  of  conjugal  affection. 

19.  It  behooves  a  woman  not  to  make  pecuhiu-  and  pri- 
vate friendships  of  her  own,  but  to  esteem  only  her  hu9- 
band's  acquaintance  and  familiars  as  hers.  Now  as  the 
Gods  are  our  cLiefest  and  most  beueficiiU  friends,  it  l>e- 
hooves  her  to  woi-ship  and  adore  only  those  Deities  which 
her  hnsbiind  reputes  and  reverences  for  such.  But  as  for 
quaint  opinions  and  superstitious  innovations,  let  them  be 
exterminated  from  her  outermost  threshold.  For  no  sac- 
rifices or  serriccs  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  performed 
by  women,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  and  in  secret,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  husband. 

20.  riato  asserts  those  cities  to  be  the  most  happy  and 
best  regulated  where  these  expressions,  "  This  is  mine," 
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"  This  is  not  mine,"  are  seldomest  made  use  of.  For  that 
then  the  citizens  enjoy  in  common,  so  far  as  is  convenient, 
those  tilings  tliat  are  of  greatest  importance.  But  in  wed* 
lock  those  expressions  are  utterly  to  be  abolisbcd.  For 
as  tlie  physicians  say  that  the  right  side  being  bruised  or 
beaten  communicates  ita  pain  to  the  left :  so  indeed  the 
husband  ought  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  and  afflictions 
of  the  woman,  and  much  more  does  it  become  the  wife  to 
be  sensible  of  llic  miseries  and  calamities  of  the  husband; 
to  the  intent  that,  as  knots  are  made  fast  by  knitting  the 
bows  of  a  thread  one  within  another,  so  the  ligaments  of 
conjugal  society  may  be  strengthened  by  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  kindness  and  affection.  This  Natxirc  herself 
instructs  us,  by  mixing  ua  in  our  bodies  ;  while  she  takes 
a  part  from  each,  and  then  blending  the  whole  together 
produces  a  being  common  to  both,  to  the  end  that  neither 
may  be  able  to  discern  or  distinguish  what  was  belonging 
to  another,  or  lay  cluim  to  assured  propriety.  Therefore 
is  community  of  estate  and  purses  cliicHy  requisite  among 
married  couples,  whose  principal  aim  it  ought  to  be  to  mix 
and  incorporate  their  purchases  and  disbursements  into  one 
substuucc.  neither  pretending  to  call  this  hers  or  that  his, 
but  accounting  all  inseparubly  peculiar  to  both,  llowever, 
as  in  a  goblet  where  the  proportion  of  water  exceeds  tho 
jnice  of  the  grape,  yet  still  we  call  the  mixture  wine :  in 
like  manner  tho  house  and  estate  must  be  reputed  the 
possession  of  the  husband,  although  the  woman  brought 
the  dtuofest  part. 

21.  Helen  was  covetous,  Paris  lusm-ious.  On  the  other 
side,  Ulysses  was  prudent,  Penelope  chaste.  Happy  tliere- 
fore  was  the  match  between  the  latter ;  but  the  nuptials 
of  the  former  brought  an  Iliad  of  miseries  as  well  upon 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians. 

22.  The  question  being  put  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a 
certain  Roman,  why  be  had  put  away  his  wife,  both  sober. 
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beautiTuI,  chaste,  and  rich,  the  gentleman,  puttmg  forth 
his  foot  and  showing  his  buskin,  said  :  Is  not  this  a  new, 
handsome,  complete  shoe  ?  —  yet  no  man  but  myself  knonrs 
where  it  pinches  me.  Therefore  ought  not  a  woman  to 
boast  citlier  of  her  dower,  her  parentage,  or  beauty ;  but 
in  such  things  as  most  delight  a  husband,  pleasantness  of 
converse,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  briskness  of  humor, 
(here  to  show  nothing  of  harshness,  nothing  distasteful, 
nothing  offensive,  but  from  day  to  day  to  study  behavior 
jocund,  blithe,  and  conformable  to  his  terojier.  For  aa 
physicians  are  much  more  afraid  of  fevers  that  proceed 
from  hidden  causes,  which  have  been  by  little  and  little 
contracting  for  a  long  time  together,  than  those  that  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  apparent  and  manifest  uncon- 
coctions ;  thus,  if  daily  continued,  the  pctt}-  snubs  and 
frumps  between  man  and  vrifc,  though  perhaps  unknown 
to  others,  are  of  tbiit  force  tbat  above  all  things  else  they 
ranker  conjugal  affectiou,  and  desti'oy  the  pleasture  of  co< 
habitation. 

23.  King  Philip  bo  far  doted  on  a  fair  Thessnliun  lady, 
that  she  was  suspected  to  hare  used  some  private  arts  of 
fascination  towards  him.  Wherefore  Olyrapias  labored  to 
get  the  supposed  sorceress  into  her  power.  But  when  the 
queen  had  \iewed  her  well,  and  duly  examined  her  beauty, 
beheld  the  graces  of  her  deportment,  and  considered  her 
discourse  bespnke  her  no  less  than  a  person  of  noble  de- 
scent and  ctlucation  ;  Hence,  fond  suspicions,  hence  vainer 
calumnies!  said  she,  for  I  plainly  find  the  charms  which 
tliou  mfikcst  use  of  are  in  thyself.  Certainly  therefore  a 
lawful  wife  surpasses  the  common  acceptation  of  hap- 
piness when,  without  enhancing  the  adrantugcs  of  her 
wealth,  nobtlit}',  and  form,  or  Taunting  the  possession  of 
Venus's  cestus  itself,  she  makes  it  her  business  to  win  her 
husband's  affection  by  her  'virtue  and  sweetaesa  of  dispo- 
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34.  Another  time  the  same  Olympias,  imderstandiiiff  that 
a  young  courtier  had  married  a  lady,  beaiitifu!  indeed,  but 
of  no  good  report,  said :  Sure,  the  Hotspur  had  little  brains, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  married  with  his  eyes.  For 
they  are  foola  who  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  believe  the  re- 
port of  their  sight  or  fiugcra ;  like  tliosc  who  telling  out 
the  portion  in  their  thoughts  take  the  woman  upon  con- 
tent, noTer  isxamining  what  her  conditions  arc»  or  whether 
she  is  proper  to  make  him  a  fit  wife  or  no  ? 

25.  Socrates  was  wont  to  give  this  advice  to  young  men 
that  accustomed  them.solves  to  their  mirrors: — if  ill-fa 
vorcd,  to  correct  their  deformity  by  the  practice  of  rirtue ; 
if  handsome,  not  to  blemish  their  outward  form  with  in> 
wnrd  vice.  In  like  mimucr,  it  would  not  he  amiss  for 
a  mistress  of  a  family,  when  she  holds  her  mirror  in  her 
hands,  to  discourse  her  own  thoughts :  —  if  deformed,  tliiis. 
Should  I  prove  lewd  and  wicked  too  T  —  on  the  other  side, 
thus  the  fair  one,  'What  if  chaste  beside  t  For  it  adds  a 
kind  of  veucmtion  to  a  woman  not  oo  handsome,  that  ahe 
is  more  beloved  for  the  perfections  of  her  mind  than  the 
outside  graces  of  hor  body. 

26.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  sent  several  costly 
presents  of  rich  apparel,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  to  the 
daughters  of  Lysander,  which  however  the  father  would 
never  permit  the  virg^ina  to  accept,  sayuag:  These  gaudy 
presents  will  procure  more  infamy  than  honor  to  my 
daughters.  And  indeed,  before  Lysander,  Sophocles  in 
one  of  his  tragedies  bad  uttered  the  foUoiving  sentence  to 
the  same  effect : 

^tutaka  not,  afttf  vrMcli ;  thl*  pompoaii  trim 
BaQier  diiicracM  Uiiin  proclaim*  Uim  Rr«at, 
And  showa  Ihe  rajRi  of  Ifajr  Uvdrjoiu  heU. 

For,  as  Crates  said,  that  is  ornament  which  adorns  :  and 
that  adorns  a  woman  which  renders  her  more  comelT  and 
decent.    Thia  is  an  honor  conferred  upon  her,  not  by  the 
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lustre  of  gold,  tbc  sparkling  of  emeralds  and  diamonds, 
nor  splendor  of  the  purple  tincture,  but  by  the  real  cnibel- 
luhments  of  gnivity,  discretion,  humility,  and  modesty. 

27.  They  who  offer  to  Juno  as  the  Goddess  of  Wedlock 
never  consecmte  the  gall  with  the  other  pai-ts  of  the  sacri- 
fioc,  but  Having  drawn  it  forth,  tbey  cast  it  hehiud  the 
altar.  YrTiicU  conetitution  of  the  lawgiver  fairly  implicit 
that  all  manner  of  passionate  anger  and  bitterness  of  re- 
proach should  be  exterminated  fi'om  the  thresholds  of 
nuptial 'cohabitation.  Not  but  that  a  certain  kind  of 
austphty  becomes  the  mistress  of  a  family ;  which  how- 
ever should  be  like  that  of  wine,  profitable  and  delightful, 
not  like  aloes,  biting  and  medicinally  ungrateful  to  the 
palate. 

28.  Plato  observing  the  morose  and  sour  htimor  of 
Xenocratcs,  otherwise  a  person  of  great  virtue  and'  worth, 
admonished  him  to  sacKHce  to  the  Graces.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  am  of  opinion  that  it  behooves  a  woman  of  modera- 
tion to  crave  the  assistance  of  the  Graces  in  her  bchuvior 
towards  her  husband,  thereby  (according  to  the  saying  of 
Metrodonis)  to  render  tlieir  society  mutually  harmonious 
to  each  other,  and  to  preserve  her  from  being  waspisbly 
proud,  out  of  a  conceit  of  her  fidelit)-  and  virtue.  For  it 
becomes  not  a  frugal  woman  to  be  neglectful  of  decent 
neatness,  nor  one  who  has  great  respect  to  her  husband  to 
refrain  complacency  in  her  conversation ;  seeing  that,  as 
the  over-rigid  humor  of  a  wife  renders  her  honesty  irk- 
some, 80  slutter}'  begets  a  hatred  of  her  sparing  and  pinch- 
ing housewifery. 

29.  She  who  is  afrwd  to  laugh  or  to  appear  merry  and 
gay  before  her  husband,  for  fear  of  waking  his  jealous)', 
may  be  said  to  resemble  one  that  forbears  to  anoint  her- 
self at  all,  lest  she  should  be  thought  to  use  utmccessary 
or  harlotry  perfumes,  or  that  neglects  to  wash  her  face,  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  paintiog.     Thus  we  find  that  poets 
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and  orators,  who  desire  to  shun  the  tiling  tediousnesa  of 
a  Ion*,  vulgar,  and  diows^  style,  bgeuiously  labor  tc  dctnin 
and  move  both  their  readers  and  their  auditors  by  the 
quaiiitnc-59  of  their  invention,  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and 
lively  representation  of  the  humgrs  and  conditions  which 
they  bring  upon  the  stage.  From  whence  a  discreet  mis- 
tress of  a  family  may  likewise  leum  to  avoid  all  manner 
of  over-nice  curiosity  and  squeamish  affocfcttioQ,  all  excess  of 
joIHty  savoring  of  the  courtesan,  and  every  thing  tending 
to  profuse  pomp ;  but  she  will  rather  employ  all  her  wit 
and  art  in  exhibiting  to  her  husband  all  the  gi-aces  of  life 
and  character,  accustoming  him  to  honesty  and  decency 
joined  with  pleasure  and  delight  Nevertheless,  if  there 
be  any  woman  so  severe  and  reseiTed  by  nature  that  no 
means  can  be  found  to  make  her  blithe  and  sportive,  it 
bchoovog  her  husband  to  give  way  to  her  temper;  and,  ob 
Phocion  answered  Antipater,  who  commanded  him  to  do  an 
ill  thing  that  misbecame  his  quality,  I  cannot  be  thy  friend 
and  Hatter  thee  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  like  manner 
ought  a  man  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  \-irtues  of  a  chaste 
vriCc,  though  her  serious  disposition  mil  not  permit  her  to 
act  the  airy  part  of  a  mistress. 

30.  The  f^yptian  women  were  anciently  never  wont  to 
wear  shoes,  to  the  end  they  might  accustom  themselves  to 
stay  at  home.  But  tdtogether  different  is  the  humor  of 
our  women  ;  for  they,  unless  allowed  their  jewels,  their 
bracelets,  and  necklaces,  their  gaudy  vestments,  go>Tns,  and 
petticoats,  all  bespangled  with  gold,  and  their  embroidered 
buskins,  will  nerer  stir  abroad. 

31.  Thcano,  as  she  was  dressing  herself  one  morning  in 
her  chamber,  by  chance  discovered  some  part  of  her  naked 
arm.  Upon  which,  one  of  the  company  crjing  out.  Oh, 
what  a  lovely  arm  is  there  I  —  Tis  very  tnie,  said  she,  but 
yet  not  common.  Thus  ought  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wo- 
jnan  not  only  to  keep  her  naked  arms  from  open  view,  but 
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to  lock  tip  her  very  words  and  set  a  guard  apon  her  lips, 
especiiilly  in  the  company  of  strangers,  since  there  is  noth- 
iug  wliich  sooner  diHCovci's  the  qualities  and  conditions  of 
B  woman  than  her  discourse. 

32.  Pbidias  made  the  statue  of  Venus  at  Elis  with  ouc 
foot  upon  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  to  signify  two  great  cIuticH 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  are  to  Iceep  at  home  and  be 
eilcnt.  For  she  is  only  to  speak  to  her  husband,  or  by 
her  husband.  Nor  is  she  to  tuke  amiss  the  nttering 
her  mind  in  that  manner,  through  another  more  proper 
organ. 

33.  Pi"inceB  and  kings  honor  themselves  in  giving  honor 
to  philosophers  and  learned  men.  On  the  other  side, 
givat  pei-sonages  admired  and  courted  by  pliiloso|>her5  are 
no  way  honored  by  their  flattened,  which  are  rather  a  pre- 
judice and  atain  to  the  reputation  of  those  that  use  them. 
Thus  it  is  with  women,  who  iu  honoring  and  submitting  (o 
their  husbands  win  for  themselves  honor  and  respect,  but 
■when  they  strive  to  get  the  mastery,  they  become  a  greater 
reproach  to  themselves  than  to  those  that  are  so  ignoroin* 
iously  henpecked.  But  then  again,  it  behooves  a  bus- 
bund  to  control  his  wife,  not  as  a  master  docs  his  vassal, 
but  us  the  soul  governs  the  body,  with  the  gentle  hand 
of  mutual  ii'icndship  and  reciprocal  affection.  For  as 
tlie  soul  commands  the  body,  without  being  subject  to 
its  pleasures  and  inoi'diDate  desires,  in  like  manner  should 
a  man  so  exercise  his  authority  over  his  wife,  as  to  soften  it 
with  complaisance  and  kind  requital  of  her  loving  sab- 
mission. 

34.  Philosophers  assert  that,  of  bodies  which  consist  of 
several  parts,  somo  ai'e  composed  of  ports  distinct  and 
separate,  as  a  navy  or  army  royal ;  othei-s  of  conliguoua 
parta,  as  a  house  or  a  ship ;  and  others  of  parts  united  at 
tliG  first  conception,  equally  partaking  of  life  and  motion 
and  growing  together,  as  are  the  bodies  of  all  Uving  crea- 
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tnres.  Tlios,  where  people  ircd  for  pure  affection,  that 
marriage  mity  be  said  to  rcacmbic  those  bodies  whose  parts 
are  solidly  fixed  together.  They  who  marrj-  for  the  sake 
of  grei»t  portions,  or  else  desii-ous  of  offspring,  arc  like  to 
bodies  whose  ports  arc  contiguous  and  clearc  close  to  one 
nnollicr:  and  they  who  only  bed  together,  if  there  be  any 
such,  resemble  bodies  whose  parts  arc  distinct  and  without 
de(>endency.  Now,  as  physicians  say  that  liquids  are  the 
onlv  bodies  which  moat  easily  intermix  without  anv  differ- 
ence of  propriety  or  respect  one  with  another ;  so  should 
it  be  snid  of  people  joined  together  in  matrimony,  that 
there  is  a  perfect  mixture  of  bodies  and  estates,  of  friends 
and  relations.  Therefore  the  Roman  law  prohibits  new 
married  people  from  giving  and  receiving  nnitua!  presents 
one  from  another  :  not  that  they  should  not  participate 
one  with  another,  but  to  show  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy 
any  thing  but  what  they  possess  in  common. 

S.i.  In  I-Gptis,  a  city  of  Libya,  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
for  the  bride,  the  next  day  after  the  nuptial  solemnity,  to 
send  home  to  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  to  borrow  a 
boiler,  which  she  not  only  refused  to  lend,  but  sent  back 
word  that  she  had  none  to  spare  :  to  the  end  that  the  new 
married  woman,  having  by  that  means  tried  the  disposition 
of  her  mother-in-law,  if  afterwards  she  found  her  humor 
peevish  and  perverse,  might  with  more  patience  brook  her 
unkindness.  as  bcins^  no  more  than  what  she  expected. 
Rather  it  becomes  the  daughter  lo  avoid  all  occasions  of 
distaste  For  it  is  natural  to  some  mothers  to  be  jealous 
that  the  wife  deprives  her  of  that  filial  tenderness  which 
she  expects  from  her  eon.  For  which  there  is  no  better 
cure  than  for  a  wife  so  to  contrive  the  gaining  of  her  hus- 
band's love  as  not  to  lessen  or  withdraw  his  affection  from 
his  mother. 

.   36.  It  is  generally  observed  that  mothers  are  fondest  of 
their  sons,  as  expecting  from  them  their  future  assistance 
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when  thcj  grow  into  years,  and  tbut  fathers  are  kindest  to 
their  daughters,  as  standing  most  in  need  of  their  putcinal 
succor.     And  pcrhtips,  out  of  that  mutual  respect  which 
the  mail  and  his  wife  bear  one  to  unother,  eitlier  of  them 
would  Bccm  to  curry  greater  affection  for  that  which    is 
proper  and  familinr  to  the  other.     But  this  pleasing  cod 
troversy  is  easily  reconciled.     For  it  becomes  a  woman  Ir 
show  the  choicest  of  her  respects  and  to  be  more  com 
plaisant  to  tlic  kindred  of  her  husband  than  to  her  own 
to  make  her  complaints  to  them,  and  conceal  her  discoti 
tents  from  her  own  relations.     For  the  trust  which  she 
reposes  in  them  causes  them  to  confide  in  her,  and  here^ 
teem  of  them  increases  their  respects  to  her. 

37.  The  commanders  of  the  Grecian  anxiliaries  that 
marched  in  aid  of  Cyrus  gave  these  instructions  to  their 
Boldiers,  that,  if  their  enemies  advanced  M'hoophig  and  hal- 
lowing to  the  combat,  they  should  receive  the  charge, 
observing  an  exact  silcQce  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  if  they 
came  on  silently,  then  to  rend  the  air  with  their  martial 
shouts.  Thus  prudent  wives,  when  their  husbands  in  the 
heat  of  their  passion  rant  and  fear  the  house  down,  should 
make  no  returns,  but  quietly  hold  their  peace;  but  if  they 
only  frown  out  thcti-  discontents  in  moody  anger,  tlien,  with 
«ofl  language  and  gently  reasoning  the  case,  they  may  en- 
deavor to  appease  and  qualify  their  fury. 

Sa.  Rightly  therefore  are  they  reprehended  by  Euripides, ' 
who  introduce  tlic  harp  and  other  instruments  of  music  at 
their  tompotations.  For  music  ought  rather  to  be  made 
use  of  for  the  mitigation  of  vn-aih  and  to  allay  the  sorrows 
of  mourning,  not  to  heighten  the  voluptuousness  of  those 
that  arc  already  drowned  in  jollity  and  delight  Believe 
youreelvca  then  to  be  in  an  error  that  sleep  together  for 
pleasure,  but  when  angry  and  at  variance  make  two 
beds,  and  that  never  at  that  time  call  to  your  assistance 
the  Goddess  Venus,  who  better  than   any  other  knows 
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how  to  apply  a.  proper  remedy  to  such  distempers ;  as 
Ilomcr  teaches  us,  where  be  brings  in  Juao  using  this  ex< 
pression : 

Tour^cftdty  ftvdi  wtll  t  tiiy»clf  Hpp^tue, 

And  A'  kmoi-oiii  had  tUnll  he  ihn  cliarmlng  plac« 

Where  all  >Dur  »lr[fc  shall  in  embnuriiis  ucue.* 

39.  Though  it  becomes  a  man  and  his  wife  at  all  timea 
lo  Bvoid  all  occasions  of  qiiarrolliiig  one  with  iinotber,  yet 
is  there  no  time  so  unseasonable  for  contention  as  when 
they  are  between  the  same  sheets.  As  the  woman  in  diffi- 
cnlt  Inbor  snid  to  those  that  were  about  to  lay  her  upon  her 
bed :  How,  said  she,  can  this  bed  cure  these  pains,  since  it 
was  in  this  ver\'  bed  that  my  pleasures  were  the  cause  of 
all  my  throes?  And  still  loss  will  those  reproaches  nnd 
contests  which  the  bed  produces  be  reconciled  at  any  other 
time  or  place. 

40.  llermione  seems  to  be  in  the  right,  speaking  lo  this 
effect  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides : 

The  lewil  iliacourH  of  wotnm  toid  of  iliMii* 
Ruloeil  mj  honor  and  my  vutuouf  tunw.t 

Howcrcr,  these  mischiefs  mi"cly  happen  but  where  women 
at  variance  and  jealous  of  their  husbands  open  not  only 
their  door  but  their  cars  to  whole  swarms  of  twattling  gos- 
sips, that  widen  the  difference.  For  then  it  behooves  a 
prudent  woman  to  shut  her  ears  and  bcwai-c  of  listening  to 
such  enchanting  tattlers,  calling  to  mind  the  answer  of 
Philip,  when  he  was  exasperated  by  his  friends  against  the 
Greeks  for  cursing  and  reviling  him,  notwithstanding  all 
the  benefits  they  had  received  at  his  hands :  Whnt  would 
they  have  done,  said  he,  had  we  used  them  with  unkindness 
and  severity  T  The  same  should  be  the  reply  of  n  prudent 
woman  to  those  shc-devils,  when  they  bewail  her  condition, 
and  cry,  A  woman  so  loving,  so  chaste  and  modest,  and  yet 
abused  by  her  husband  I  I'orthen  should  she  make  answer, 
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What  would  he  do,  should  I  begin  to  hate  him  and  to  do 
him  wrong  i 

41.  A  certain  master,  whose  sluvc  hud  been  run  away 
from  him  for  seveml  months  together,  after  a  loug  search 
at  length  fouud  him  suddenly  in  a  workhouse,  and  said. 
Where  could  I  have  desired  to  meet  with  thee  more  to  my 
wish  than  in  such  a  place  as  this?  Thus,  when  a  woman 
is  gro^vn  jcaloua  of  her  hiisbfind  and  meditates  nothing  but 
present  divorce,  before  she  be  too  hasty,  let  her  reason 
with  herself  in  this  manner:  In  what  condition  wonld 
my  rival  choose  to  see  me  xvith  greater  satiefaction  than  as 
I  am,  all  in  a  fret  and  fume,  enraged  against  my  husband, 
and  ready  to  abandon  both  my  house  and  mai'riage-bed 
together  T 

42.  The  Athenians  yearly  solemnized  three  sacred  seed- 
times  :  the  first  in  Scirus,  in  memory  of  the  ftrst  invention 
by  their  ancestors  of  ploughing  and  sowing  ;  the  second  at 
a  place  called  Rharia ;  ami  the  third  under  Pelis,  wliich 
they  call  Boti^/iow  in  commemoration  of  the  first  spanning 
of  oxen  to  tlie  ])lough.  But  more  suered  than  all  these  is 
the  nu])tial  ploughing  and  sowing,  in  order  to  the  pi-ocrca- 
tion  of  children.  And  thca'fore  Sophocles  rightly  calls 
Venus  tlie  fruitful  Cytherea.  For  which  reason  it  highly 
imports  both  the  man  and  the  woman,  when  bound  together 
by  the  holy  tie  of  wctllock,  to  abstain  from  all  unlawful  and 
forbidden  copulation,  and  from  ploughing  and  wwing 
where  they  never  desire  to  reap  any  fruit  of  thek  labor, 
or,  if  the  harvest  come  to  perfection,  tlicy  conceal  and  are 
ashamed  to  own  it 

43.  Tbc  orator  Goi^ias,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Gre- 
cians, resorting  from  all  purts  to  the  Olympic  games,  mak- 
ing an  oration  to  the  people,  wherein  he  exhorted  them  to 
live  in  peace,  unity,  and  concord  among  one  another,  Melan- 
thus  cried  out  aloud:  This  man  pretends  to  give  us  adWcc, 
and  preaches  here  in  pubUc  nothing  but  love  and  union, 
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who  in  his  own  private  family  is  not  able  to  keep  bis  wife 
and  bis  oiaid  from  beiDg  coucinuulty  together  by  the  ears, 
and  yet  there  arc  ouly  they  three  in  the  house.  For  it 
seems  that  Gorgias  had  a  kindacss  for  his  servant,  which 
miide  her  mistress  jciilous.  And  therefore  it  behooves  that 
man  to  have  his  family  !□  exquisite  order  who  vnM  under- 
take to  regulate  the  failing  of  his  friends  or  the  public 
miscarriages,  especially  since  the  misbehavior  of  men 
toward  their  wives  \s  far  sooner  divrilgcd  anioDg  the 
people  than  the  transgressions  of  women  against  their 
husbands. 

44,  It  is  reported  that  the  scent  of  sweet  perfumes  will 
make  a  eat  grow  mad.  Now,  supposing  those  sti-ong  per- 
fumes which  are  used  by  many  men  should  prove  offensive 
to  their  wives,  would  it  not  be  a  great  piece  of  unnatural 
unkindness  to  discompose  a  woman  with  continual  fit^ 
rather  than  deny  himself  a  pleiisure  so  triviaU  But  when 
it  isi  not  their  bushands'  perfuming  themselves,  but  their 
lascivious  wandering  after  lewd  and  extravagant  women, 
that  disturbs  and  disorders  their  wives,  it  is  a  great  piece 
of  injustice,  for  the  tickling  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes,  to 
afflict  and  disquiet  a  virtuous  woman.  For  since  they  who 
are  caiiversuut  willi  bees  will  often  abstain  from  women, 
to  prevent  the  persecution  of  those  little  but  implaeable 
enemies  of  unclean  dalliance,  much  rather  ought  a  man  to 
-be  pure  from  the  pollutions  of  harlotry,  when  he  ap- 
proaches his  chaste  and  lawful  wife. 

43.  They  whose  business  it  is  to  manage  elephant.-* 
never  put  on  white  frocks,  nor  dare  they  that  govern  wild 
bulls  appear  in  red,  those  creatures  being  scai'ed  and  exas- 
perated by  those  colors.  And  some  report  that  tigers,  when 
they  hear  a  drum  beat  afiu:  off,  grow  mad  and  exercise 
their  suvuge  fury  upon  themselves.  If  tlien  there  are 
some  men  that  are  offended  at  the  gay  and  sumptuous 
habit  of  their  wives,  and  others  that  brook  us  ill  their  gad- 
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ding  to  plays  and  balls,  wliat  reason  ia  there  that  women 
should  not  refrain  those  vanities  rather  than  perplex  and 
discontent  their  hnshanda,  with  whom  it  becomes  their 
modesty  to  lire  with  patience  and  sobriety. 

46.  What  said  a  woman  to  King  Philip,  that  pulled 
and  hauled  her  to  him  by  violence  against  her  will  I  Let 
me  go,  said  she,  for  when  the  candles  arc  out,  all  women 
arc  alike.  This  ia  aptly  applied  to  men  addicted  to  adul- 
tery and  lust.  But  a  virttinus  wife,  when  the  candle  is 
taken  away,  ought  then  chiefly  to  differ  from  all  other 
women.  For  when  her  body  is  not  to  l>e  seen,  her  chas- 
tity, her  modesty,  and  her  peculiar  affection  to  her  hus- 
band ought  then  to  shine  with  their  brightest  lustre. 

47.  Plato  admonishes  old  men  to  amy  themselves  with 
most  gravity  in  the  presence  of  young  pcojilc,  )o  the  end 
the  awe  of  their  example  may  imprint  in  youth  the  greater 
respect  and  reverence  of  age.  For  the  loose  and  vain 
behavior  of  men  stricken  in  years  breeds  a  contempt  of 
gray  hairs,  and  never  can  expect  voncmtion  from  juve- 
nility. Which  sober  admonition  should  instruct  the  hus- 
band to  bear  a  greater  respect  to  his  wife  than  to  all  other 
women  in  the  world,  seeing  that  the  nuptial  chamber  must 
be  to  her  either  the  school  of  honor  and  chastity  or  that 
of  incontinency  and  tvantonness.  For  he  that  allows  him- 
self those  pleasures  that  he  forbids  his  wife,  acts  like  a 
man  that  would  enjoin  his  wife  to  oppose  those  enemies  to 
which  he  has  himself  already  snrrendered. 

48.  As  to  what  remains,  in  reference  to  superfluitj  of 
habit  and  decent  honsobold  furniture,  remember,  dear 
Eurjdice,  ivhat  Timoxenas  has  written  to  AristyUa. 

And  do  you,  Pollianua,  never  believe  that  women  will 
he  weaned  fiom  those  toys  and  curiosities  whoi-ein  they 
take  a  kind  of  pride,  and  which  serve  for  an  alleviation 
of  their  domestic  solitude,  while  you  yourself  admire  the 
same  things  in  other  women,  and  arc  taken  with  the  gayety 
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of  goldeD  beakers,  magnilicent  pictiirea  for  your  bouses, 
and  rich  trappings  for  your  mules  and  horses.  For  it 
were  a  strange  moroscncss  to  debar  a  woman  ttiose  orua- 
meatal  vanities  which  nutunilly  her  sex  admire,  nor  will  it 
easily  i)c  endured  without  regret,  where  she  sees  the  man 
much  more  indulgent  to  his  o\i-n  humor. 

Since  then  tliou  art  arrived  at  those  years  which  are 
proper  for  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  are  attained 
by  reason  and  dcmouslmtion,  endeavor  to  complete  this 
knowledge  by  coarersing  with  persons  that  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  tlice  in  such  a  generous  design.  And  as  -for 
tlty  wife,  like  the  industrious  bee,  gather  everywhere  from 
the  fragriint  flo%vers  of  good  instruction,  replenish  thyself 
with  whatever  may  be  of  adrautage  to  her,  and  impart 
the  same  to  her  again  in  Loving  and  familiar  discourse, 
both  for  thy  own  and  her  improvement. 


For  Gaber  Ihm  uid  motbcr  m  to  her ; 
Slie  now  u  rbhu.  tai  not  rho  pftront'*  auw* 


^V       Nor  is  it  less  to  thy  comraendaboa  to  hear  what  she 
L       returns : 

^^^L  And  jcM.  mj  bonorcd  hutband,  mt  107  E^d« 

^^^^^^  And  tutor  In  philoioplij'  bmide, 

^^^^^^ft  Froa  trboavfauuniclloiu  I  m  one*  Imprort 

^^^^^P  Tin  fraita  of  knowlcdxe  mad  tlie  awttU  of  lore. 

^1  For  such  studies  as  these  fix  the  contemplations  of 
women  upon  what  is  laudable  and  serious,  and  prevent 
their  wasting  time  upon  impertinent  and  pernicious  vanity. 
For  that  lady  that  is  studious  in  geometry  will  never  affect 
the  dissolute  motions  of  dancing.  And  she  that  is  taken 
with  the  sublime  notions  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  will  look 
with  disdain  upon  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  witches 
nnd  sorcerers ;  and  if  any  ridiculous  astrologer  promises  to 
pull  the  moon  down  from  the  sky,  she  will  laugh  at  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  women  who  believe  in  him, 
being  herself  well  grounded  in  astronomy,  and  having 

•  8m  D.  TL  <3» 
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heard  about  Aganice,  the  danghter  of  Ilegetor,  a  Thessa- 
lian  lortl.  who  understanding  the  rcftson  of  the  eclipses  of 
the  moon,  and  knowing  beforehand  the  time  of  her  being 
obscured  by  the  ehudow  of  the  eartli.  miidc  the  credulous 
women  believe  that  it  was  she  who  nt  those  times  unhinged 
the  moon  and  removed  her  from  the  sky. 

True  it  is,  that  never  any  woman  brought  forth  a  perfect 
child  without  tlte  assistance  and  society  of  man,  but  there 
are  many  whose  imaginiitions  arc  so  strongly  wrought  u[K)a 
by  the  sight  or  bare  ix-laliou  of  monstrous  spectacles,  that 
thf^y  bring  into  the  world  several  sorts  of  immature  and 
shapeless  produclioos.  Thus,  unless  great  care  be  taken 
by  men  to  manure  and  cultivate  the  inclinations  of  tlieir 
wives  with  wholesome  aud  virtuous  precepts,  tliey  often 
breed  among  themselves  the  false  conceptions  of  extrava- 
gant and  loose  desires.  But  du  thou,  Eurydice,  make  it 
thy  business  to  be  familiar  with  the  leamed  proverbs  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  and  always  to  embellish  thy  dis- 
course with  their  profitable  sentences,  to  the  end  thou 
mayst  be  the  admiration  of  other  women,  that  shall  behold 
thee  so  richly  adorned  without  (he  expense  or  assistance 
of  jewels  or  embroideries.  For  pearls  and  diamonds  arc 
not  the  purchase  of  an  ordinary  purse  :  but  the  ornaments 
of  Theano.  Cleobnline,  Gorgo  the  wife  of  King  Leoaidas, 
Timoclea  the  sister  of  Thcngenes,  the  ancient  Roman 
Claudia,  or  Cornelia  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  —  alroadv 
80  celebrated  and  renowned  for  their  virtues, —  will  coe* 
hilt  little,  yet  nothing  will  set  thee  out  more  glorious  or 
ilhistrious  to  the  world,  or  render  thy  life  more  comfortable 
mid  liappy.  For  if  Sappho,  only  because  she  could  com- 
pose an  elegant  verse,  had  the  confidence  to  write  to  a 
haughty  and  wealthy  dame  in  her  time : 

lloail  ihou  (halt  lie  Ibrtcotlen  !n  l]iy  tamk 
8rniv  not  for  thee  l^erUii  nwci  bloom,* 

•  Sapplio.  Frog,  m  (Berglc). 
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why  may  it  not  be  much  more  lawful  for  thee  to  boast 
those  great  perfections  that  give  thee  a  greater  privilege, 
not  only  to  gather  the  flowers,  but  to  reap  the  fruits  them- 
selves, which  the  Muses  bestow  upon  the  lovers  and  real 
owners  of  learning  and  philosophy  t 


mnt  or  vol.  n. 


